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DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


133,  1 


35  &  137  EAST  16TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  V/ORLD'S 
WORK 


What  Moon's  Trees  have  done  here 
they  can  do  for  you 


34th  Street,  New  York 


ery  Occasion 

Out  of  Town  Service 

The  country  house  party  is 
usually  less  striking  in  its  floral 
arrangements  than  the  city  re- 
ception, because  of  the  limited 
local  supplies  of  plants  and 
flowers,  and  artists  to  arrange 
them.  We  have  complete  ar- 
rangements for  a  perfect  out  of 
town  service. 

In  the  City 

Floral  decorations  for  receptions, 
weddings,  banquets,  etc.,  can  be 
arranged  for  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Our  floral  arrangements 
are  of  distinctive  and  original 
design,  to  suit  each  individual 
occasion. 


^^o>u^c4.  Xii^. 


R.  L.  GOTTEN ET,   Pres.  &  Treas. 
J.  H.  TROY,  Manager 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Equipment  for  Entertaining 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  now  offering,  in  their  various  departments,  a  complete 
stock  of  articles  for  table  service  and  for  decoration.  A  few  items  of  interest, 
taken  from  the  1909  Blue  Book,  are  enumerated  below 

Silver  tableware  for  the  various  courses:  Bouillon  spoons,  fish  knives, 
individual  asparagus  tongs,  lettuce  forks,  ice  cream  spoons,  lobster  picks, 
berry  forks,  serving  pieces,  hors  d'oeuvre  dishes,  salad  bowls,  after-dinner 
coffee  services,  etc. 

Plates  in  dozens  for  separate  courses:  A  remarkable  collection  including 
exclusive  decorations  from  the  famous  potteries  of  Europe.  Ramekins  with 
or  without  silver  holders 

Afternoon  Tea  Services:  Silver  tea  sets  and  kettles,  tea  cups  in  Minton, 
Cauldon,  Doulton,  and  other  famous  wares;  muffineers,  bon-bon  dishes, 
teak-wood  stands  and  tables 

Cut  Glass  for  the  Table  and  Sideboard:  Celery  trays,  compotiers,  fruit 
dishes,  sandwich  trays,  cocktail  sets,  lemonade  pitchers,  punch  bowls, 
sugar  and  cream  sets,  finger  bowls  and  plates,  etc. 

Chafing  dishes  in  silver  or  silver  plate,  with  trays,  spoons,  and  other 
accessories 

Individual  sets  for  chocolate,  coffee  or  tea,  for  breakfast  service.  Round  or 
oval  trays  in  silver  or  silver  plate ;  candlesticks,  and  vases  for  table  decoration 

Tiffany  &  Co.  invite  out-of-town  patrons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
of  their  Correspondence  Department,  and  to  write  for  a  copy  of  the  1909 
Blue  Book.  This  is  a  catalogue  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  stock,  and  gives  the 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  of  the  articles  listed  above,  as  well  as  of 
many  others  of  similar  character.  The  Blue  Book  is  helpful  in  affording 
suggestions  as  to  purchases,  and  in  assisting  in  the  comparison  of  prices, 
which  is  always  welcomed  by  the  house 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price,  Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send 
photographs,  cuts  or  descriptions  of  what  their  stock  affords.  An  assort- 
ment of  articles  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  persons  known  to  the  house 
or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves  known  by  satisfactory  references 

Fifth  Avenue  and  3Tth  Street  New  York 


y6  Syst^  Rui 

DO  NOT  DISCARD 
WITHOUT  CONSf:NT  OF 
PLS  SYSTEM  fftLt^BERS 
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T?P»al     TH^Cf-a<-/=»     T\ir/=^r>tr\r  In  this  department  are  printed   illustrated  advertisements  of"  country  homes.     A   special  low  rate 

IvCdi     iLbLaLC     l-ZirCCLOry      is  quoted  for  advertisements  under  this  head.     Pages  close  about  the  third  of  the  month  preceding 
publication.     Address    REAL    ESTATE   DEPARTMENT.  Country  Life  in  America,   133-137   East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


.\LASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE    SUPERB    ELIZABETHAN    RESIDENCE 
OF    THE    LATE    MAJOR    STORY 

at  Chestnut  Hill,  one  of  Boston's  most  exclusive  residential  sub- 
urbs, at  an  elevation  of  two  iiundred  and  fifty  feet  and  six  miles 
from  the  State  House.  The  spacious  mansion,  built  after 
the  English  Renaissance  period,  is  surrounded  by  about  seven 
acres  laid  out  in  sweeping  lawns  groves,  shrubbery  and 
gardens.  The  mansion  is  of  brick  and  steel  construction;  it  is 
trimmed  with  white  stone  with  two  large  wings  at  the  rear  form- 
ing a  beautiful  and  sunny  court.  The  great  baronial  hall, 
with  the  grand  staircase  leading  to  the  balcony,  rises  to  the 
full  height  of  the  house.  The  reception  room,  library,  billiard, 
dining  and  breakfast  rooms  are  finished  with  rare  carvings  and 
paneling,  anil  contain  beautifully  designed  fireplaces  and 
mantels.  The  electrical  fixtures  have  been  especially  designed 
for  the  house  and  the  plumbing,  heating  and  ventilating  are  of 
the  very  best. and  most  modern  construction.  Completed  late  in 
1905, the  house  is  in  perfect  condition,  commodious  and  elegant. 
The  servants'  quarters  are  in  a  separate  wing,  beyond  which  are 
the  stable,  garage  and  coachman's  cottage.  A  broad,  winding 
driveway  leads  to  the  porte-cochere  and  terraced  walk  at  the 
main  entrance.  Beautiful  houses  surround  this  fine  estate  on 
every  side.     For  price  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

Moore  &  Wyckoff,  Jlgents,  546  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


TIMBER  LANDS 


18,675 


875  I 


le.     Price  ;f  15,000. 
frontage  on  lake.  Two  i 


buildinjjs,  good  timber  value.    1,500  1 
elevation,  located  in  the  ■'Heart  of  the  Gree 
Mountains"  in  So.  Vermont.   Price  57500. 
acres  timber  and  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia 


30,000  ^^ " '  " 

48,000  ^"^^  " 

t^Ii  nnn  ^cres  freehold,  in  Nova  Scotia,  300  million  I 

iJiJ,Kf\J\J  heavy  spruce  and  pine.     Price  S6.00  per  acr 


in  North  Ca 


600,000 


aordinary  timber,  pulp 


For  SnU-  bj 

W.  B.  BLAKEMORE 

Timber  and  Coal  Lands  ::  Farms  and  Country  Estates 
141  Milk  St.  BOSTON.  MASS.  Room 


NEWTON.  MASS. 

FOR  SALE — a  very  desirable  estate,  never  before 
offered  for  sale,  and  in  perfect  condition.  Prop- 
erty comprises  about  two  acres  of  land  and  is  consid- 
ered by  experts  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  in 
that  district  for  sale,  having  thereon  large  mansion 
house,  gardener's  house,  stable  and  greenhouse. 

For  full    parliculari   apply   10 

T.  DENNIE  BOARDMAN 

REGINALD  BOARUMAN 

56  Ames  Building  Boston,  Mass. 


FRUIT  FARM 

1000  TREES,    picked     500   bbls. 

apples 

this 

season,    600    baskets     peaches;     good 

set 

farm 

buildings;     60    acres    high    land;    near 

Bear 

Hill 

Pond ;  price  $4200. 

EDWARD   T.  HARRINGTON 

CO., 

293  Washington  St.,  Boston,  M 

ass. 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
FOR  SALE  AND  FOR  RENT 

Every  desirable  siiore  property  that  is  for 
sale  or  rent  is  on  my  list.  The  most  desir- 
able are  controlled  by  me  exclusively. 

GARDNER    R.    HATHAWAY 


Berkshire    Hills   Mansion   for   Sale 

21  Rooms  4  Baths  hardwood  thioughout  Stable  withtoich- 
nian's  quaiter  is  a  (,em  8  acres  and  everythmg  that  goes  with  a 
fine  Country  Seat.  Longview  is  only  10  minutes  walk  from 
churclies,  stores  and  post-office  of  beautiful  Pittsfield.  Write  to 
Geo.  H.  Cooper,  Pittsfield,  riass. 


FINE  COUNTRY  HOME  FOR 
COMFORT  AND  INCOME 

This  splendid  farm,  fully  equipped  and  hiKhlv  cultivated,  with 
modern  residence,  is  offered  at  an  attractive  price,  and  will 
provide  a  good  living  besides    paying  an  income   on    the  in- 

Residence  roomy  and  up-to-date,  two  bathrooms  with  open 
plumbing,  Lunt-Moss  water  system,  furnace,  cemented  cellar, 
fully  screened,  nicely  finished  and  newly  painted  Beautiful 
shade  trees. 

Farm,  zo  acres  under  excellent  cultivation,  free  from  stone, 
two  acres  asparagus  clearin;;  $460  a  year,  five  acres  wood  land. 
Sold  with  all  stock,  tools,  farm  machinery,  carriages,  wagons, 
horse  and  cow. 

Location,    Dighton,    Mass.,  on    trolley  line  Taunton   to  Fall 
from  steam  cars.       16   trains    daily,  near 
ffords  fine  boating  into   Narragansett 


Taunton  R 

Bay,  also  borders  Segrag; 

Price  only  little  more  than  buildings  vvonld 


E.  T.  JACKSON  <S.  CO. 


alone.     Fur- 
Taunton,   Mass. 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Illustrate  J  Csrculai  free  upon  receipt  of  aciaress 

P.    F.    LELAND.    Minot    Building,    Boston.    Mass. 


January, 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


A  UNIQUE  ESTATE  IN  CONNECTICUT 

700  Acres,  3^  Hours  from  New  York  City 

Fronts  for  a  mile  on  beautiful  lake,  balance  of  which 
is  a  single  estate,  assuring  absolute  privacy. 

Magnificent  views.  Near  well-known  town.  Elevation 
1400  to  1700  feet.  Two  farm  houses,  barns,  etc. 

The  property  has  been  considerably  improved  lately, 
several  miles  of  wood  roads  having  been  opened  up  and 
the  buildings  put  in  order.  Scientific  forestry  has  been 
practiced  on  a  large  scale,  about  100,000  forest  seedlings 
having  been  set  out,  including  many  valuable  varieties  of 
evergreens.  Much  of  the  land  is  well  wooded,  including 
a  small  tract  of  virgin  hemlock,  and  nearly  500,000  feet 
of  mature  timber,  chiefly  white  pine,  chestnut  and  red 
oak.  The  country  is  well  stocked  with  partridge,  wood- 
cock and  deer. 

EDGAR  &  CURTIS  ^^^™LXr«r"- 


— A  RARE  CHANCE — 

to  obtain  a  fine,  productive  Connecticut  fruit  farm. 
A  large  bearing  peach  orchard  on  place.  Young 
orchards  coming  on.  Should  pay  a  profit  from  the 
start.  Situated  midway  the  Pomfret-Woodstock 
summer  residence  district  near  Putnam,  Conn. 

Just  the  place  to  make  money  growing  peaches 
or  apples  or  for  creating  a  beautiful  country  home. 
Tlie  chance  is  well   worth   inquiring  about. 

i — BARNES  BROS.,  Yalcvillc,  Conn. — » 


Must  Be   Sold  at   Once 

A  gentleman's  country  home,  new  9  room 
modern  house,  good  views,  &c.    Address 


E.  L.  Peabody 


Lakeville,  Conn. 


NORFOLK,  CONNECTICUT 
FOR  RENT 

A  large  furnished  house  with  12  bedrooms,  4  baths, 
large  reception  and  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  butler's 
pantrv,  etc.  Electric  lights.  Heated  by  furnace  and 
large  fireplaces.  Large  verandahs.  Altitude  1400 
feet.  Extensive  views.  Fine  shade  trees.  I J  miles 
from  village;  i  inile  from  R.  R.  station.  Garage  if 
desired.     Price  on  application  to 

JOSEPH  N.  COWLES. 

VIRGINIA 

NORTHERN    VIRGINIA 

FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES 

NEAR    WASHINGTON. 

Loudoun    and    Fairfax    County   Stock    Farms 

a  specialty. 

A.  H.  Buell,  Real  Estate  Broker 

Herndon,    Fairfax  Co.,     Va. 

VIRGINIA  WATERING  PLACE  FOR  SALE 

To  wind  up  estate,  this  valuable  property  offered  at  low 
price  of  $14,000.  Has  been  operated  as  health  resort  for 
many  years  and  is  favorably  known  through  the  South. 
Includes  noted  medicinal  springs,  hotel,  cottages,  farm 
buildings  and  a  tract  of  1400  acres,  500  acres  of  which  is 
open  land,  balance  woodland.  Location  zl-^  miles  from 
station  on  the  C.  &  O.  and  30  miles  from  Lynchburg. 
Analysis  of  water  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
property  furnished  on  request. 

VENABLE  &  FORD,  Sole  Agents,  Lynchburg,  Vi. 


iisali-t  of  1,11  nis  throughout  14  states 
owners  or  heirs  are  obliged  to  sac- 

1  tools  included  to  make  quick  s.ile; 

tiie  secret  of  these  low  prices  is  due  to  unfortunate 
j'nd  their  misfortune  is  your  opportunity. 
E.  A.  STROUT    COMPANY,  World's  Largest  Farm   Agency 

ISoston  >ew-  York  rlinadelpliiii 

Old  South  Bide-  !"<•  Nossau  St.  l.oud  Title  ISldB. 

OinTA  H  O  M  A 

HOLDER  oi  original  leases  from  Indian  owners-approved   by  the 
Interior  Dept,  this  year-coveting  64U  acres  in  best  part  of  the 

iurnished.       Address 

W.  B.   BLAKEMORE 

141     MILK     ST.,     Hooiii     1119,    BO!^TO>,    IM.ASS. 


Connecticut  Shore 

?r  fronts,  islands,  country  seats,  village  homes,  bungalov 
nd  factory  sites,  oyster  grounds,  etc. 


ARCHIBALD  C.  FOSS 

39  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Branch  office,      24  Washington  St.,       South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Agency  for  Lozier  Motor  Cars 

R.\RE  opportunity  for  a  man  of  means  who  wishe.s 
to  BUILD  an  all  year  Countiy  Home  on  the 

Most   Beautiful   Site 

in  a  subuiban  town  near  New  York  ;  14  acres,  500  feet 
front  on  finest  residence  avenue;  approaches  and  sur- 
roundings perfect ;  charming  views  ;  extensive  lawns  ; 
shade  trees  ;  wonderfully  adapted  for  landscape  gar- 
dening.     Address    WM.  J.  BETTS,  Stamford,  Conn. 


VIRGINIA 


Gentleman's  Country   Estate 
in  Virginia 

Mile  frontage  niMgable  deep  water  Quickh  retched  b% 
both  steamer  and  railroad  from  Old  Point  Norfolk  Rich 
mond  ind  Bahimore  Elegant  colonnl  briik  MimrH  u  c 
200  Mirsoli  but  with  mol  rn  mil  r  \cm(nt  .In  11  I 
conhti  n  Heiltdlx  h<  t  xmi  r  ihi  I  ill 
1    one  .  f  the  mo  t  complete  m  1  inte  1       in„  I 

feet  abo\e  tide  lawn  to  w  iter  s  edge  Lvten  i\c  w  iter  \  il« 
TOO  acres  extra  fertile  land  more  can  be  bought  Good  out 
buildings  Three  quarters  mile  from  steamboat  wharf  same 
from  R  R  station  tjood  neighborhood  Tish  crabs  o;  ters 
ducks  geese  turke>s  quail  Fine  shooting  and  fishing 
Sandv  betch  safe  anchorage  No  malaria  Can  furnish 
photos      Send  for  details 

Price,  $20,000 

Southern  Farm  Agfency.     Lynchburg,  Va 


COUNTRY    Homes,  Blue  grass,    grain,    and    fruit 
farms,    the    very    best,   in   Albemarle,    Loudoun, 
Fauquier,  and  Clarke  Counties. 

Illustrated  Real  Estate  Register  FREE 

Special  list  of  tidewater  prop- 
erties and  hunting  preserves 
H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO.,    Charlottesville,  Va. 


Tidewater   Virginia 

AVc  li;i\  I-  :i  fi'w  choice  Plantations  fronting  on  the  James 
Kivir  I'll-  -;il'  .  from  300  to  1,200  acres  in  each,  in  price 
fioiii  .-t^.s.iioo  t..  .$30,000,  with  terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Also  small  farms  near  Claremont,  suitable  for  Poultry  or 
Trucking,  very  cheap  now.  Send  stamp  for  circular  or 
write  for  full  particulars  in  regard  to  River  Plantations. 

Deverell  &  Somers,  Claremont,  Va. 


Northern  Virginia  Farms 

No.  184— 2650  acres— 2000  acres  in   timber,  balance  cleared. 
Within  18  miles  of  Washington,  immediately  on  railroad. 
No    181  —  Handsome   Colonial  House — 386  acres,    Bluegrass 
land,    excellent     condition,    within   20   miles    of   Washington, 
D.  C. 

Write  for   New  List,   describing   numerous  Grazing,   Grain, 
Dairy,  Truck  and  Poultry  Farms  in  Loudoun  County,  Va. 

WM.  EADS  MILLER,  Herndon,  Va. 


Managers,  Foremen  and  Gardeners  Supplied 


First-class  men 
Telephone  connt 

THE  SCIENCE  AGENCY 


At     Greenwich,     Connecticut 

A  number  of  desirable  country  homes  placed  in 
my  hands  by  owners  wlio  do  not  desire  publicity 
given  to  the  fact  that  they  wish  to  sell. 
Write   me  your  ideas  and  I  will  submit  places 
as  near  to  them  as  possible. 

THOMAS   N.   COOKE 

Smith   Building        Tel.  430        Greenwich,  Conn. 


NORFOLK,  CONNECTICUT 

Furnished  houses  to  tent  for  the  season  from 
.'?400  to  $2,500,  in  this  delightful  town  of  fine 
scenery,  high  altitudes,  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pure  water,  and  perfect  sewerage  system.  Farms 
and  houses  for  sale. 

JOSEPH   N.  COWLES 


VIRGINIA 


Grand  Virginia  Home 

on  the  shores  of  beautiful  James 
River  midway  between  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  and  convenient  to  R.  R.  sta- 
tion with  trains  either  way  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Magnificent  views; 
fine  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
shooting.  The  land  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive; the  mansion  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Colonial  architecture  extant. 
A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  this  splendid  property  and 
its  history  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Address 
F.    H.    BALL,    Gen'l    Mgr.,    Williamsburg,    Va. 


THE    LAND   OF 

"The   Life  Worth  Living^' 

Old  Colonial  Estates  and  Farms  on 
salt  water,  also  inland.  Daily  commu- 
nication with  Old  Point,  Richmond, 
Cape  Charles,  and  Baltimore.  Also 
telephone  and  telegraph  connections. 

WALTER     T.      L.      SANDERS 

DIXONDALE  Gloucester    Co..  Va. 
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NEW  YORK 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  -  VINEYARD  FOR  SALE 
23s  acres  including  150  acres  of  vineyard  in  full  bearing, 
under  perfect  cultivation  producing:  the  choicest  Niagara 
wlutegrapes,  which  are  known  to  the  bestfruil  houses  in  New 
York;  17 acres  in  other  fruit;  20 acres  in  good  timber,  remainder 
farm  tillage.  Large  residence,  tenant  houses,  stable,  barns, 
grape  storage  and  iiacking  houses,  dormitory  for  help  in  packing 
time.  Price  reasonable.  Terms  easy.  Full  information  fur- 
nished. 

Persons   wishing    to  buy  country  property  anywhere  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  JOHN    F.    SCOTT,    Manager 


Country 

HERE  IS  OUR 

NEW     CATALOGUE 

SEND  FOR  IT 

We  also  publish  specialhsts  of 
properties  for  sale  and  to   let  in 
Lenox,  the  Berkshire  Hills  and 
Onteora-in-the-Catskills.       We 

have  many  desirable  properties  in 
other  places  within  reach  of  New 
York. 

MOORE  &  WYCKOFF 
546  Fifth  Ave.        New  York. 

GENTLEMAN'S  BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY  HOME 

located  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  nine  miles  from  Utica,  for  sale  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
Send  for  illustrated  folder. 

A.  J.  BAECHLE  &  CO.,  Agents 

6-8  Blandina  Street  Utica.  N.  Y. 


SHORE  FRONTS 

On  Long  Island  Sound,  at  bargain  prices, 
within    commuting   distance  of  New    York; 
also  farms  and  country  estates. 
CHAS.  S.  SEELY 

33  West  29th   St.  New  York 


NEW  JERSEY 


Englewood,  N.  J.,  Property  a  Specialty 

Beautiful  Houses  and  Grounds  and  Choice 
Building  Plots  for  sale  ;  also  Palisades 
Tracts  overlooking  Hudson  River.  The 
completion  of  tunnels  will  greatly  increase 
value  of  acreage  in  New  Jersey,  within  20 
miles  of  New  York  City. 

E.   C.    DILLINGHAM,   14O    Nassau    Street,    NEW    YORK 
COUNTRY    ESTATES 

with  furnished  and  unfurnished  houses,  stables,  etc.,  also  farms  with 
beautiful  building  sites  for  sale  or  rent  at 

BERNARDSVILLE,   N.  J. 

High  rolling  country;  charming  views;  well  wooded  and  watered; 
extremely  healthy;  only  one  hour  from  New  York;  excellent  train 
service.  Specialty  high  class  private  residences  in  New  York  City 
and  properties  of  all  kinds  in  the  vicinity  of  Bernardsville  and  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.     Also  suburban  property  elsewhere. 

POST  &  REESE 
16  EAST  60th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


Upper  Saranac  Lake 

FULLY  FURNISHED  — TO    LEASE 

Three  and  a  half  acres  on  lake 
front;  forty  ininutes  by  steam- 
er  or  latinch  to   Saranac  Inn 

LARGE  LOG  BUNGALOW  with  wide  veranda  on 
three  sides;  ceiled  .ind  sheathed  inside;  hung  with 
burlap  and  cretonne;  plenty  of  closets  and  an  open  fire- 
place in  each  room;  bungalow  contains  four  be'drooms 

KITCHEN  BUlLDING-connects  directly  with  dining 
room;  it  contains  kitchen  proper;  servants'  dining  room 


bed 


idry. 


BOAT  HOUSE— Down    stairs— large  room  contair 

stairs— two  large  bed  rooms  and  sitting  room  and 
up-to-date  bathroom.  Camp  is  (ully  furnished  throi 
out;  piano,  linen  and  plate;  extra  beds  and  bcdd 
Place  is  accessible  to  four  good  hotels,  near  two 
links,  and  close  by  good  roads. 

Terms  per  season  $120000;  will  lease  for  two,  th 
or  lour  years  at  a  lower  figure.      Everything  is  in 


Garnett  Pendleton' 


Country  Estates    Suburban  Homes 

For  Sale  or  Rent 

Along    the    Sound    and     throughout    Westchester 
County 

Howell  C.  Perrin 
503  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City        Phone  1595-38  St. 


THE  REALTY  DEVELOPMENTS  in  and 
around  New  York  City  are  known  to  Coun- 
try Life  in  America's  free  Readers'  Service. 
If  you  wish  any  information  regarding  them,  write 
the  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate  Department 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
133  East  i6th  Street       ::       NEW  YORK    CITY 

South  Shore  of  Long  Island 

Choice  Dw^ellings  to  Rent 

Residence     Properties,     Farms 

and     Acreage     For    Sale 

Tel.  22a.         JEREMIAH  ROBBINS.  Babylon.  L.  I. 


NEW  JERSEY 


WILL 


mm0tm 

AN  ARCHITECTS  HOME 

Modem  g-room  lujuse  at  Cranford,  N.  J.,  on  the  Rahway  river, 
7  minutes  from  depot.    Lot  78x270.    Steam  heat,  gas  and  electricity 

HOWARD  MAJOR,  320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Telephone  Mad.  Sq.  495* 


NEW  YORK 


Scarsdale  station  is  essentially  residential,  in  most  charming-  section  of 
Westchester  county,  only  19  miles  on  the  Harlem  Electric  Division. 

With  the  opening  of  an  important  estate,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  a 
complete  Bungalow,  or  more  elaborate  Country  Home,  immediately  at 
the  station,  with  fully  protected,  esthetic  surroundings;  all "— - 

Scarsdale  is  an  ideal  realization  of  the  all  ye?tr  ottt  c/  tc 
fine  social  community  .churches,  private  and  public  schools,  ] 

SCARSDALE    COMPANY 
503  Fifth  Avenue,  City  Scarsdale,  Ni 


Dutchess  County,  New  York 

and  Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

At    Millerton,   Lakeville.   Sharon,   Amenia.   Twin    Lakes,   etc. 
Farms  of  all  descriptions  for  sale  from  $800  upward. 

ARCHIBALD   C.   FOSS 

39  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Branch  office,  .Millerton,  K.  Y. 


AT    SCARSDALE,    NEW  YORK. 

Westchester  County. 

A  picturesque  old  country  place  and  20  acres,  run- 
ning stream,  woodland  ;  14  room  house  with  improve- 
ments, barn  and  other  buildings.  Fruit  and  shade. 
Price  ONLY  $15,000. 

Cooley  &  West,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Country  Estates  and  Acreage  Property 

FISH  &   MARVIN 
527  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


NEW   JERSEY 


Old  Dutch  Colonial  Homestead 

For  Sale— This  at- 
tractive  nine  room 
stone  cottage  on  fine 
half  acre  corner  in  a 
beautiful,  accessible 
and  restricted  residence 
suburb.  Bearing  fruit 
trees  and  vmes.  Shady  lawn.  Seven  minutes' 
walk  from  station,  33  trains  daily.  A  moderate 
expenditure  would  make  this  home  a  "  show 
place  "  worth  twice  its  present  price. 
RUFFIN  A.  SMITH,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Princeton,  oiho 


Handsome  residences  with  ideal  sur 
refinement  on  every  hand. 

Eq.ially    distant  from    New  York   a 
special  daily  trains. 

Rentals  #300  to  $6000  a  year.     Artis 
also  for  rent. 

Choice    properties — town  and  country — furnished 
nished,  for  sale  or  rent,  in  other  desir.ible  localitie 
WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J 
New  York  Ofi^ce,  43  Cedar  Street 


ndnigs— beauty  and 
Philadelphia,  with 
Uy  furnished  homes 


List  of  Reliable  and  Representative  Agents  t:n\:}S:Ut:ty":,:ir.^';^t^rJZ 

of  each  citv.     Country  Life  in  America  readers,  therefore,  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  inquiring  of  or  dealing  with  them. 
Address  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES,  531  South  Spring  St .,  C.  H.  Lippincott  &Co 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Wills,  Spackman  &  Kent 

CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH  PROPERTIES,  500  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.,Wm. F.Day 
GREENWICH.  Residential  Property,  Thos.  N.  Cooke 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  6  Railroad  Ave.,  J.  M.  Layton  &  Co. 
SO.  NORWALK,      Connecticut  Shore      Archibald  C.  Foss 

MAINE 

PORTLAND,        1st  Nafl  Bank  Bidg.      F.  S.  &  E.  G.  Vaill 


MASSACHUSETTS 

LEE  Jas.  O'Brien 

GLOUCESTER  M.  J.  Meagher 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK,  546  5th  Ave.,  Moore  &  Wyckoff 

MIDDLE  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  503  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 
Scarsdale  Company 

NEW  YORK,  39  E.  42nd  st.,  City  or  Country 

Archibald  C.  Foss 
NEW  YORK,  141  Broadway  (Country  Property  Specialist) 

E.  E.  Slocum 
ROCHESTER,  C.  F.  Garfield  Real  Estate  Co. 


NEW  -{ORK-Continaed 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,        377  Broadway,       Lester  Bros. 
WESTCHESTER  CO..  503  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 

Howell  C.  Perrin 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  Farms,  Summer  Homes.Reynolds  Real  Estate 

VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.  H.  W.  Hilleary 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  T.  P.  Carver 

HERNDON,  Claude  G.  Stephenson 

HERNDON,  Northern  Virginia,  Arthur  Buell 

NORFOLK,        94  Brooke  Ave.,  Byrd  &  Baldwin  Bros. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


National  and  International  Real  Esti 


St.  Helena    Island    Colonial    Plantation    for  Sale 

Important  Announcement — The  Hon    1    D    t  aineron  of  Penna    iftcr  li\ 

tmn,  St    Helen-i  Ibl  111  T      it  tl  »       i  t     I  ■-    ,ih  <   ir  l.n  i  «  l.^r    I      (    ,„  l  „  tl  ^ 
most  healthful    Ul  i   ^li.rlnin        ,     l      ii  I  l,r  Hi  II  1      ,  I     i  i 

sell  and  has  platf  1  li.s      i    i  i  i 


»ith  bath,  cottage  for  \vhi 
farm  buildings,  stocked, 
ornamental  house  garden 
inspected  and  found  the 


GRANT  I'Ki 


te  possessi  11  There  is 
.  shooting  84  ton  j  acht 
unter  season     Send  for 


vt  UioLer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^;^ I  operate  exclustzely  tn  hi^h  c/u\s  properties  0/  kno^tn  'value  The 
finest  of  COUNTRY  IIOMhS  suburban  to  Washington  Residential  Es 
tates,  Southern  Fi^rms,  Hunting.  Club  and  Landed  Estates  of  high  distinction 
^Ct  Valuable  real  estatt  0/ all  kindi  -i  tilt  ialt  7oaler/r  „ta^e  j::Si  Klue 
ribbon  country  opportunities  and  preferred  \a  Md  Hnd  in\estnients  Send 
for  lists  GRANT  PA  RI!«1I,  Washlneton,  D.  O. 


The  Elite  Piilionage  of  I 


rhe  Tremier  Broker  in  Country  Property  In  the  llnlted  States 


Crystal  Springs  Estates 

In     Viigima  —  overlooking    \\c 

mgton. 
Petit   Estates  de   Luxe 
An  all  the  yeai    residence  paik 
Peopled  by   the  Elite. 
A  Tuxedo  in   Viiginia. 


4^  ^j.-. 


>^^B| 


Crystal  Springs  Estates 


Lodge  Entrance  to  Crjstal  Sprir 


;o   minutes   to    the    White  House. 
\  beautiful  realization  of  protected 
J        ^;countiy  life  near  Washington. 
3     ^elusive  Homes   out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 
Restiicted   petit  private   estates. 

iryand  al.ne  11  .   c.ii.ni   nl.vrl       'HIE  IIURAITER. 

sotlEi^ 


riginal  development  in  tin: 
lOI'JIfM  —  \  rtsi  Irnti  d  park  « itlun  a  [  irk  ofbijou  estates  out  of  the 

II  I  Islili  I  l(i\       I  III  uho  \Msh  riral  rrmcy  in  their 

I  II        1  res  of  land,  a  restriction  of  $5000  mmiii 

I    1   igraphy  of  the  country  as  mture  for  all  ti 

I  h    I      I       I  I        ui  es  within  and  nature  the  element  that  g<  \    11 

I  I   li   UP  s  .  ]  lire  in  1  tree  ir  in  mineral  or  foreign  taint  that  it  sells  fur    nioiu 

I  \  er  lutomac,  at  high  elevation,  beautiful,  sequestered  and  chariiiin.j  Me\ss  , 

1  s|  iirts   and  pastimes      THE  (.LFN.— Of  about  h\e  acres    has  the  Cr\stil  Springs    a  |  ul  li     |  irl    «i  Inn  a  [.ruatc 

1  res  sold  for  individual  home  sites,  a  Iar,;er  acreage  not  solicited      The    tininiil    re  11  irMi    uts    u      uithin    re 

unit  11        I  I  It   h^pp>  medium   from  the  rigorous  north   and  eiierwting  south       St  I'RFaiK  Ai>\  4M  \<.Js  -  I  h  id    educ; 

il     I  ]    rtunities  that  \\  ashin.;ti)n,  the  Cipitol  and  principality  of  the  lliiited  States  ni  ikes  possible        LNM)!!]!  1 1 1(>^  —To  thot 

.pint  and  purl  use  of  these  Crystal  >prliies  Kstateg  can  injure  from  the  excUisue  broker 

GR\NT  PVRI«I1,  Washlneton,  I>.  C 


—The  fundamental  prin- 
ige  house  and  a  fenced 

Its  pure  imprint  will  be 
'  f  r  ur  I  usiness  purpose. 
.,  ill    n    in    Vtashington. 

1111^  I  in  \1R\  ti.lIB 


BEAUTIFUL  "CRYSTAL    SPRINGS    ESTATES."— A  Tuxedo  Colony    in  Virginia— Washington,  D.  C. 


TO   LEASE   FURNISHED 

45  miles  from  New  York  City;  house  of  7  bed 
rooms  ;  2  for  servants  ;  2  baths  ;  large,  attractive 
living  and  dining  rooms ;  all  modern  improve- 
ments;  small  garage;  lake  in  front.  Particulars 
upon  request.  Box  369,  care  of  Country  Life  in 
America. 


New  Jersey  Sea  Shore 

For  Summer  Homes  or  Investments 

Write  Us  Correspondents  Wanted 

SEA    SHORE    &    SUBURBAN    EX. 

529  Real  Estate  Building,  Phila. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 
AND  ENGINEERS 

Plans  ancJ  Surveys  for  the  development  of  private  estates,  parks, 
cemeteries  and  boulevards  made  and  executed. 
SOUTHERIV  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

P.  J.   BERCKMANS    CO. 

Established  I8S6  AUGUSTA,  QA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  RENT 

In  one  of  Philadelphia's  best  suburbs.     Near  Station 
ation  and  elevation  perfect.       Main  building  has  200 
Large   stable  and   laundry.       Especially   adapted   fur 
ladies  or  boys' select  school,  summer  or  all-year  hotel, 
nished  throughout. 

Silu- 
rooms. 

MAURICE  J.  HOOVER, 

314-315  Real   Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphi 

,Pa. 

ONE  OF  VIRGINIA'S  FINEST  ESTATES 

Four  hundred  ninety-eight  acres  blue  grass  land;  well  watered; 
elegant  mansion  ;  stately  drawing  room,  handsome  library,  wide  halls, 
luxurious  bathrooms,  open  plumbing,  acetylene  gas,  artistic  fixtures, 
tasteful  decorations,  parquetry  floors  ;  perfect  water  system  ;  large  barn, 
tenant  houses,  outbuildings;  shaded  lawns ;  superb  view;  abundance 
fruit;  first-class  shooting;  owner  going  abroad,  ofl^ers  this  money- 
making  farm  f-ir  $25,000  ;  home  fit  for  prince  ;  aristocratic  hunt  club  sec- 
tion; short  ride  Washington;  other  bargains.  Catalogue. 
SOtn.E     REALTY    CO.  Wnshineton,  D.  C. 


CALIFORNIA 


WANTED 

By  Man  antJ  Wife,  position  as 
caretaker  of  Country  estate  or  farm 
— Reference  given — Address  P.  O. 
Box    1  73,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Southern  Properties  for  Sale? 

.■   can   be   profitably   advertised  in   the   February    is 

•KV  Life  in  Amekica,  coming  out  as  it  does  on'Jan. 

MGR.  REAL  ESTATE  DEPT.. 

133  East   16th  St.  New  York  City 


HOLLYWOOD 

The  "Cosv  Corner"  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  situated  in  the 
Foothills  overlooking  the  City  and  the  sea.  Why  not  lay  asidi 
your  business  cares  and  come  to  Sunny  Southern  California! 
Hollywood,  the  ideal  high  class  suburb,  offers  special  induce 
ments  in  climate  and  location.     Send  for  our  new  folder. 

C.H.LIPPINCOTT&CO. 

Dept.    'C  531  So.  Spring  Street         Los  Angeles 


REAL  ESTATE  BOOKLETS 


kind  of  work,  of  which  Country 

Let  us   print  vour  circulars  and 

lATE    DEPT.,   133   East  i6th  St., 


Architects'  Directory 


In  this  department  are  printet]  advertisements  of  architects,  landscape  designers,  sanitary  and  constructing 
engineers.    This  tiepartment  enables  architects  to  get  in  touch  with  readers  who  intend  to  build.   Special  rates. 
Address    ARCHITECTS'   DEPARTMENT,   Country  Life  in    America,   133-137    East  16th    Street,     New    York. 


ARTISTIC  PRACTICAL  HOUSES 

A  new  book  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  latest  designs  of 
houses  at  moderate  cost.  This  volume  contains  practical  and 
skilful  arrangements  of  floor  plans,  and  shows  artistic  exteriors 
equal  to  those  of  the  most  expensive  work  in  the  suburban  archi- 
tecture of  America.  If  you  want  a  house  costing  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000,  complete  and  convenient  and  yet  unusual  and  the 
opposite  from  the  commonplace,  you  will  be  interested  in  this 
new  book.     Price,  $2.00,  by  express  prepaid. 

COLONIAL  HOUSES 

showing  perspective  and  floor  plans  of  handsome  residences 
costing  from  $10,000  to  $30,000.  Price,  $2.00,  by  express 
prepaid.      Address   E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect 

Room  614,  No.  17  State  Street,  New  York  City 


I  Design  Sanitary  Dairies 


The  kind  th; 

siabling  of  stock  and  the  pr 
of  dairy  buildings,  feed  bai 
geries,  brick  or  frame  silos, 
a  specialty.  I  will  be  gla^ 
want  about  your  own  place. 

HENRY  G.  LOTTER,  Dairy  Architect 

702-703  Majestic  Building  Milwaukee.Wis 


dling  of  feed,  sanitary 
on  of  uncontaminated  milk.  Plans 
nitary  stables,  cow  barns  and  pig- 
y  buildings  and  country  residences 
ive  you  any  information  that  you 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS 
ASSOCIATION 

Gives  advice  on  all  land  problems,  farming,  gardening  and 
fruit  growing;  examines  land,  gives  direction  to  manage- 
ment of  country  places.  Address  GKOKGK  T.  POWELL, 
Presldfiit,  llOS  Flutiron  Riilldiiic.  .\i-w  York. 


0.  PERRY  SARLE,  engineer 

146  Westminster  Street,    PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

pLANS,  specifications  and  superin- 

-*-   tentJence  for  Water  Works,  Sewers, 

Water  Powers  and  Industrial   Plants. 

HARBOR    AND    RIVER    WORK.  HYDRAULICS 


^__».  This  Beaufiful  Home  Ready  For  You  Next  Spring  ^^— 

i  ir  T        :    ■      ■      [  ■     ■     ;-   i'^  suit  your  ideas.     Before  building-  consult  my  books. 

J]:  ■  t  ire  practical,  picturesque,  and  original. 

lni,u,.,|M    -N I     II  HI-.-— By  mail   $2.00.    New  designs  for  cement,  stone  and 

i>  1  •  I    .tiniates  and  full  description. 

I'i,(,,i.x ■  •viiriiiiMf  (..ii:iL'. Vol.  3.     Revised  Edition.     By  mail  $1.00.     Designs  for 

stone,  shin-Ie.  and  rustic  Summer  Cottages  and  Bungalows. 

New  Piclnresqne  Cottages— By  mail  $1.00.    Containing  original  and  beautiful  designs  for 
Subiirbau  Homes,  from  $2,800  to  S6.000. 

New  Booh  of  Biintalows— Bv  mail  $2.00.    A  unique  and  artistic  book,  containing  designs 
or  one  and  one  and  a  half  story  Bungalo\NS  in  various  styles  from  $1,000  up. 
pr  a  home.  E.  E.HOLM.VX,  1018-20  Cliestinif  St..  Pliilmlelphfn.  Pn. 


Before  you  Build  or  Remodel  \our  home.  Get  a  Copy  of 

"COUNTRY    AND    SUBURBAN    HOUSES 

Its  numerous  desifrns  and  suggestions   will  1.      t  ! 

your  ideas  into  practical  buildin.;   plins.     Tli--    ' 
from  photos  of  actual  work  nf)  T"  ■!!■■■ ''Tt^!  I  \   :  ' 

floor  plans,  giving  all  dim'^n   I   :■!' I  I         I' 

building.    Colonial,  Arti'iti'   I  II- li-li  Hill   IImiIi.. 

Designs  costing  $6,000  to  $.10,000. 
Designs  costing  $2,500  to  $10,000. 

Detail  rl""i  f'repare.l  for  netf  tuork  or  /.„ 

WILLIAM  D.  DEWSNAP,  Architect,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City  (Rooms  513.  514,  515 


Price  $l.,50  prepaid. 
Price  $1.50  prepaid. 


AreYou 


ffl&ill? 


I 

I 


GET  THIS 

QOO  PAGE  BOOK. 

FREE 


If  You  Intend  Building  or  Making  Altera- 
tions of  Any  Kind  You  Should  Not  Fail 
to  Get  this  Great  Book. 

Send  ten  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  post- 
age and  we  will  mail  you  at  once  our 
800-page  official  book,  with  plans,  pho- 
tograplts.  plates,  and  8.000  designs  of 
everything  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  any  bnilding.  it  covers  every 
department.         stairs      interior    finish, 
grill   s.    wood     carpet,    sash, 
3rs,  blinds,  art,  glass,  columns,  porch 
rk,  hardware,  etc.,  etc.     Send  to-day 
book  104  M. 
THE  FOSTER-MUNGER  CO. 


Surveys  and  Maps 

And  Plans  for  Development  of  Country  Estates, 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Villages,  made  and  executed. 

CLARK  &  PIKE,  Engineers.   WILLOUGHBY,  O. 
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rpi  i^  4.  TJ  In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  decorators,  importers,  and  manufacturers 

1  ne      VjOUntry      O  Ome     of  art  furnishings  for  the  house  interior.  We  invite  correspondence  and  will  gladly  assist  m  the 
selection  of  furnishings  and  decorations.      Address,  House  Decorating  Department,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St..  N.  Y. 


Interlocking    Rubber  Tiling 


kitchen,   showing  Interlocliing   Riihher   Tiling  in  residence 
of  Mr.   Webb  Morton,  Middletown,   N.  Y. 

Particularly    adapted   for  Court    Houses,   Banking   Institutions,   Church   Aisles,   Hospitals,   Libraries,   Business  Offices 

Restaurants,  Vestibules,  Elevators,   Kitchens,  Laundries,   Pantries,   Bathrooms,   and 

for  Steamships  and  Floating  Property  generally. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  YORK    BELTING   AND    PACKING    CO.,    Ltd. 

91-93  Chambers  Street.  New  York  City 


"SparKs  from  the  Fireside" 

fiSh 

t  ¥#'s'  sllP*l     '^  ^"  interesting  booklet  about 
'iSi'J^!^'  1     '^^^  ^^^^  ^'"*^  °^  ^  Spark  guard. 
iL^Mr j .'  ■       Sent  free  on    request.       Write 
VSm^^l     us   at   once.      SYRACUSE 
l^l-Jk'^     WIRE  WORKS,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

iMw          MINIATURE 

BK^^Bk      Portraits   Executed   on  Ivory 

WPw^^|W          (  r.ipil  of  Boutfuereai.  and  Mile.  Guerin  of  Pr.ris 

^^i.,iJ^^      50  West  112th  Street     -      New  York 

y^  FURNITURE,   CLOCKS,    MIRRORS,   BRASSES,  ETC.,   OF  THE 

mdtt  anD         dutch,    English,    colonial    and    empire    periods 


dgenuine 


Write  for  photographs,   d 
of    any  special     things    yc 


iption  and  price 
nay   be    wanting 


IRVING   ELTING,      Saugerties,   N.  Y.       Collector  of  Choice  Antiques 


The     'Beautiful     Hand-tlfo-iJen 

PEQUOT  RUGS 

Refreshing   Simplicity 

Wholesome    and    a(;re«ble    colors.     Uecidedly   artistic  in   design 
and  inexpensive.     Send  for  Booklet. 

CH  AS.     H.    KIMBALL 

44    Yantic    Road,   Norwich    Town.   Conn. 


C.W.ASHLEY 

Collection     of 

RARE  COLONIAL 

FURNITURE 

Over  onu  thousand  pieces  gathered 
in  Jamaica,  B.  W.  L,  after  the 
earthquake,  and  brought  in  a  sail- 
ing ship  to  Bristol,  R.  L  The 
collection  includes  many  carved 
high  post  bedsteads,  bed  steps, 
several  sets  of  dining  chairs,  a 
number  of  unusually  large  dining 
tables,  sideboards,  tea  tables,  book- 
cases, cupboards,  presses,  cabinets, 
etc. 

Now    offered    for   sale    at 

The  Old  Sugar  House, 

Bristol,  R.  I. 


WANTED 


SITUATION  WANTED 

By  a  practical  man  as  General  Manager  of  a  Gentle- 
man's Private  Place.  Has  had  years  of  experience 
in  all  branches  of  the  business,  and  can  furnish  the 
best  of  reference  as  to  character  and  ability.  Age, 
48  years  ;  married  ;   i  child.     Address 

W.  A.   F.,  P.  O.  Box  16,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

from  .\ijril  1st  as  a  manager  of  a  fishing,  hunting 
or  i-ouiitry  club.  Have  experience  in  hunting,  flsh- 
u\<x.  ami  farming.  Wife  perfect  Vienna  cook;  no 
ohildri'ii;    first-class  references.     Address 

GUSTAV  BENDEL,  Woodmont  Country  Club 
K.  K.   u  Wainvatossa,  Wis. 


GARDENER 

and  florist  wishes  position  on  a  country  estate  ;  ab- 
solutely temperate,  industrious,  economical,  steady  ; 
excellent  greenhouse  inanager  and  landscape  gar- 
dener; good  vegetable  grower;  can  give  be.st 
results  with  poultry.  Address  communications  to 
"COMPETENT,"  623  ist  Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


cin,    experienced  in  practical  farniin 

dairying  and  poultry.    Able  to  hand! 

ployed  at  present  but  can  be  at  litierty  at  a: 

T.  L.  S.,   Care  of  Country   Life 


state  by  an  Anie: 
stock  managemer 
successfully.     Ei 


The  Enos  Company 

MAKERS  OF  LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

5  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Baltimore,  5iq  N.  Charles  Street 
San  Francisco,  1748  California  Street 
Toronto,  Can.,  9+  King  Street  West 
Pittsburg,  G.  P.  Norton.  Penn  at  4th  Stifet 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Cutter  &  Plummet,  Inc. 
Seaule,  Wash.,  Cox  &  Gleason  Company 

1914  Second  Avenue 
Chicago,  W.  K.  Cowan  &  Co.,  203  Michigan 

Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  N.  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co. 

BIGELOW,     KENNARD     &     CO.,     BOSTON 


BENJAMIN  A.   HOWES,  C.  E. 

ENGINEER  AND   CONTRACTOR 

takes  pleasure  in  invitiiic;  Owners,  Architects  and  Engineers  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  UNBURN  ABLE  HOME  that  his  organi- 
zation is  now  completing  at  Short  Hills,  N,  J.,  for  Mr. 
W.  C.  DeLanoy. 

Arrangements  made  and  information  given  by 
addiessing  the  home  office,  1193  BROADWAY. 


The    Celebrated    Hungarian    and 
English  Partridges  and  Pheasants, 

capercailzies,  black  game,  wild  turkeys,  quails,  rabbits, 
deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants,  pea- 
fowl, cranes;  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks,  foxes, 
squirrels,  ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WENZ  &  MACKENSEN 
Dept.  D.  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park  Yardley,  Pa. 


MAKE  Your  Own  FERTILIZER 

at  small  cost  with 

WILSON'S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

n  I  to  40  H  .  P,     Also  Bone  Cutters 

1   and   power,    for   the    poultrynicn  ; 

.ii7VAj\W^""'ily  g"st  mills,  scrap   cake   mills. 
//  \\  Se7td  for   our   catalog 

V  U  \k  WILSON   BROS..  Sole  IVKrs..   Easton.  Pa. 


STIKNDIKRD 

Bone  Cutter 

kppps  your  (look  on  a  paying  basis  in, winter.  Turns  green  or 
dry  bone,  meat  or  f.'ristle  into  wonderful  egg-producing  food. 
Ihe  only  cutter  that  cuts  bone  acro5.«  the  grain. 


any  other  cutter.    11  dif- 
ferent sizes  for   hand  and 
Sent  on  10  day  free  trial, 
mable  at  our  expense  if  not  in 
y  ^^ay  satisfactory.    Write  for 
trial  orderblank. 

STANDARD  BONE  CUTTER  CO. 
Millord,  Mass. 
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"P  _ -_1^^_^     r^ii-i=k/-»<-/-\r-ir    ^"  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  poultry  breeders  and  dealers  in  poultry  supplies 
1    OUlLiy     l^lICLLUiy     ThePoultry  Department  of  country   life 


bout  poultry  which  they  may  desire.     Address   POULTRY    DEPARTMENT, 


America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 
Country   Life   in   America,  1 53-137  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 


The  reeord  made  by  our  stock  in 
competition  at  the  World's  Exposi- 
tion at  .Jamestown,  Virginia,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  NewYork,  and  Chicago, 
Illinois,  in  1907  and  1908,  is  the  best 
recommendation  we  can  give  it  for 
quality.  At  the  World's  Exposition  at 
Jamestown, V^irginia,  in 

Barred  Plymoutli  Rocks  

we  won  1st  and  4tl 
places  in  pens,  and  :!i( 
place  in  hens.  Ii 
Single  CombWhitc  Leg 
horns  we  won  2nd  am 
7th  places  in  pullets,  ."itl 
place  in  cockerels,  .-)tl 
and  (ith  i)laces  in  c-.x-k.- 
and  4tli  pen.     At  Madi- 


De 


■Wol 


:"mlM 


4tli 


Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  "ind, 
4th,  5th  places  in  hens, 
4th  place  in  cocks,  4th 
place  in  pullets,  2nd 
and  4th  places  in  cock- 
erels and  6th  pen.  At 
Chicago,  January,  190H, 
•we  swept  the  Imards  in 
Single  CombWhit.L.-- 
horns.  With  tliirtciii 
birds  we  made  nine  cti- 
tries  and  won  1st  and 
2nd  places  in  hens,  1st 
and  2nd  places  in  pul- 
lets, 1st  and  3rd  places 
in  cocks,  3rd  and  4tli 
places  in  cockerels  and 
1st  pen.  In  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  we  won 
1st  pullet,  2nd  hen,  .">th 
cock  and  2nd  pen. 

Our  utility  strain  can- 
not be  beaten.  We  have 
both  exhibition  .uid 
utility  stock  for  s.ili 
Now  is  the  time  to  ])lai  1 
your  orders  for  cirics 
for  hatching  pun)osev 
Send  for  catalogue  and 
don't  fail  to  exannm- 
our  stock  in  exhibition 
and  display  cages  ;it 
Madison  Square  (iiu 
den,  December  29th  to 
January  2nd  next. 


World's   Competition 

in  BARRED  PLYMOUTN  ROCKS  and  SINGLE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FIRST  PRlZt  COCK  AND  FIKST  AND  SECOND  PRIZE  HENs  AT  CHICAGO  SHOW  1903. 
PINIETOP  POULTRY  FARM,  OWN^Tl  ANDBKEEtltK,  HARTWOOD  K.Y. 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARM  breeders  and  exhibitors 

Box  A,  Hartwood,  Sullivan  County,  New  York  JOHN  H.  HALLOCK,  Prop. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Barred  Rocks 

Wilson   Farm   Poultry  Co.,  Inc. 
Tel.  716,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Barred      Plymouth      Rocks 

IVortd's   Kecotii  for  Nineteen    Years. 


T 


^%'l 


City  SIiow  Records, 

from  Our   Esgs     Pri 

Higliest  Gi,ide    Bi 

New  York  Winners  a 


H  E  past  Nineteen 
t  have 
Bred  and  Raised  More 
Higliest  Grade  Ex- 
liibition  Barred  Ply- 
nioiilli  Rocks  than  Any 
Other  Breeder,  prob- 
ably, in  the  World.  At 
Madison  Square  Garden 
.Shows  the  last  Nine- 
teen years,  Birds  we 
Bred  and  Raised  have 
Won  i7§  per  cent. 
More  First  Prizes  than 
any  olher  exhibitor  has 
-=.  won  on  ANY  STOCK 

■"»  during  that  time. 

)l    liMii.   •     1  irsi  Illnstr.Tled   Circular 

■^'-.u  ifarr'i'lMy"  Free,  giving  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Kansas 
so  particulars  of  Ifi.ooo  Cock  Hatched 
,  from  Best  Pens  Only,  $7  per  13  Eggs. 
de.s  and  Kxhihition  Birds  For  Sale— 
1  Birds  Bred  from  Winners. 

d  by  us  have  sold  for  Jioo  or 


more  each,  or  that  price  r 

Bradley  Bros.,  Box  sii,  Lee,  Mass. 


WHITE    LEGHORNS 

We  are  now  offering  some  fine  young 
cockerels  and  pullets,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for   prices. 

Hatching  eggs 
$2  per  15     $8  per  100 

UNION   POULTRY   FARM     UNION,  N.  J. 


World  Famous  Egg  Farm 

Our  Literature  is  Free  for 
the  Asking 

Lakewood  Farm  Company 

LAKEWOOD  -  -  NEW  JERSEY 


KK.KDING    .STOCK 


EXHIBITION    STOCK 

WINTER  LAYERS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  will  lay  more  eggs  in  wini 
^»-  any  other  breed  of  fowls,  but  you  must  have  a  good  strai 
e  eggs  du 


bird: 


the  months  of  November,  December 
than  tlie  other  seven  months  of  the 
I  am  making  a  specialty  of  selling  nine  hens  or  pullets  and  one 
or  cockerel  for  $17-50.  Keep  the  kind  of  chickens  that  lay  when 
are  hard  and  sometimes  impossible  to  get. 
FKANK  IJ.  WILSON,         Box  31         Geneva,  I lli 


Pekin  Ducks  and  Wh.  Leghorns 

We  are  breeders  of  high  class  Single  and  Rose  Comb  While 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Genuine 
Japanese  breed  and  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Bine  ribbon  winners 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December,  IC07, 
in  Pekin  Ducks.  Fifty  pens,  1,000  layers,  largest  plant  in  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  Incub.itnrs  10,000  eggs  capacity. 
BCHWIE  B-RAE  POULTRY  FARM,  N^EW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Our  White    and    Columbian 
Wyandottes 

won  over  80  important  premiums  at  Madison 
Square  Garden;  Jamestown  Exposition,  etc.,  last 
year,  and  are  better  this  year.  Choice  breeding 
and  exhibition  stock  for  sale  and  utility  birds  in 
large  numbers. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for  hatching. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue 

SUNNYBROOK    FARM 


WEST   ORANGE 


NEW  JERSEY 
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"Kellerstrass"  White  Orpingtons 


ARE 
THE 


BIGGEST  PAYERS  Because 


THEY  HAVE 
PROVEN  TO  BE  THE 


}  BIGGEST  WINTER  LAYERS 


THE  I'AMOI 
First  Prize  Winner 
Louis,  Kansas  City 


HEN    ••PEQGY' 


Kellerstrass   Strain 

"Crystal"   White 

Orpingtons 

Aro  tlip'GllANDES'J^  Ul'lLlTY  birds  on  record 
todi.N,  and  :i^  to  tlioir  FANCY  QUALITY  they  won 
first  al  Madison  Sijnare  Garden,  New  Y'ork,  1905, 
liM)(!,  1!)()7,  l!»tlS;  also  at  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
Kiiffland,  anil  CliicaKo  and  Boston.  If  you  need  some 
l.irds  to  IMl'ltOVK  YOLR  STOCK  or  for  tlie 
snow  HOOM  write  us.  We  have  them,  and  the 
KIND  THAT  WINS,  as  our  past  record  shows. 
STOCK  and  E(i(;S  for  sale  at  all  times.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  the  ORIGINATORS  of  "  CRYSTAL" 
White  Orpingtons,  and  breed  only  the  one  kin 
devote  our  whole  time  to  this  one  breed, 
extra  choice  mating  $10  00  per  15  straight. 
Life  Members  American  White  Orpington  Club 
and  the  American  Poultry  Association 


We 

Eggs  from 


KELLERSTRASS    FARM 


Sen^  For  Our  Catalogue 


Proprietor.     Ori 


:  Crystal  White  Orpington 


Originator  ot  Crystal    wnite  wrpingtons 

Westport  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ORPINGTONS 

At  $15,  $10  or  $5  each,  according  to  choice.  Will 
ship  express  collect  seven  black  cockerels ;  ten  pul- 
lets at  55  and  $3;  also  five  buff  cockerels  at  $5  each. 
All  spring  chicks,  bred  from  best  prize  stock  in  Amer- 
ica. Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Kendal    Terrace,  91    Park   St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  ON 


Mmm: 


POULTRY 

nd  Almanac  lor  1909  contains  220  pages  with  many 
ne  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells 
11  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies. 
All  about  Incubators  and  how  to  operate  tliem.  All 
poultry  houses  and  how  to  build  them, 
ally  an  encyclopaedia  of  chickendom.  You 
need  it.    Price  only  15  cts. 

SHOEMAKER  Box  717,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


i  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 


At  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  in  competition  with  the  leading  breed- 
ers of  tills  variety  and  the  largest  class  ever  seen  in  any  show,  we  won  foui 
cups  including  the  championship  cup  for  the  best  collection,  the  latter  cup  we 
won  two  years  in  succession.  Our  customers  are  winning  the  leading  prizes 
in  England,  Germany,  South  Africa,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Nogrander  fowl  onearth. 
Ask  for  prices.  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Box  892,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


Grcidcr's 
Book 

On  Poultry 


Asimple.practical 
work  on  brefding 
and  raising  fowls 
for  pleasure  and 
profit.  Illustrates 
and  describes 
sixty  leading 
varieties;  contains 
fifteen  hand- 


nd. 


practical 

also  i  nformalion  concerning  caii 
production,  caponizing,  treat- 
ment of  disea-ses,  etc.  Wortli 
dollars  to  any  poultryman— sent 
postpaid  for  10  cents. 

Creider's  Cermlclde— a  Bate,  un: 
rpinedy  for  lice  and  mites:  a  splend 
disinfectant  for  houses  and  runs.  A 
solutely  reliable;  used  for  years,  (i 
our  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  for  tiatcUing 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Rheems.  Pa. 


GIANT   BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES 

Americans  Best  Strains 

At   Bliullsou  Square   Garilcn,  New    York,     Do<-ci)iIm 

our  Partridge  Wyandottes 

first  and  special  prizes  tl 

ing-  leadingstra; 

and  have   excellent  vigor,  size,  shape  and 

Partridge  Wyandottes  unsurpassed  for  eggs 

tilii*-  use.     Choicest  stock   in   Chickens   ar 

Turkeys  always  for  sale. 

stamps  for  Catalos  an 
I.ist  \A'rite  your  wants— w 
please  you.  Prices  low,  qua 
considered. 

BIRD  BROS. 


AS  PRIZE  WINNERS 

dor  strain    of    fowls  that   have  the  showroom  record  of   our  W 
lading  prizes  at  all  the  leading  shows  for  tlie  years  past  have  been 

U.    R.    FISHEL'S   WHITE    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS 


there  is  no  breed  or  ; 
Rocks.    The  leading 


.'til  as  a  pi  izc  wiimer  to  make  her  profitable. 

AS  EGG  PRODUCERS 

there  is  no  fowl  to  compare  with  the  U.  R.  Fishel  White  Rocks  selected  bv    the    U.  S.  Govern- 
lent,   as   well   as   the   most    extensive  egg  farms   in  the  U.  S.        Go  where  you  will  U.    K, 
Plymouth   Rocks  are  conceded  to  be    "THE  BEST  IN   THE    WORLD  " 
ES  for  my  56  PAGE  CATALOG  ihe  most  elaborate    and   instructive  poultry  cata- 
log ever  issued.     Remember  I  liave  ten  thousand  birds  to  sell.     Address 

U.  R.  FISHEL  %^  Hope,  Ind. 

•SPECIAL  SALE  LIST  FREE" 


■  ^  ment,  as  wen 
V<t  Fishel 's  White 
r    J      Send  2  DIME? 


LAYING 

forthcirkeoping.butll 


invested.  Over 
20.000  poultry 
keepers usethe 
Potter  System 


"  Don't       Kill 

the    I,.ayl..l? 

Hon"  tells  you 

how  to  have  two  dollars  profit, 

how  to  breed  only  laying  1 

drones   from  barren  hens,  and   many  other  i 

every  day  you  delay  in  getting  this  valuable  i 

iiyi  *  rvC  TJTTl/l    Dear  Sirs : — Your  booklet  received  and  will  say  that  you 

lYlAUE  nlin    made  me  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  you  received 

<t  1  AA  AA         from  me  for  your  great  secret.    It  not  only  lets  me  see. 

iplUU.UU         but  a  blind  man  can  tell  vhich  hen  lays  the  egg.      May 
vour    system    before    another  year  passes  be  in  every  household  '  "-—  "  '" 


everj    lien 


You  are  losing  money 


/  poultry  keei 


:thel 


ily,  Patrick  Hanley,  Lexington,  111. 


'  Don't  Kill  the  Laying 


booklet  telling  about  the  Potter  Systei 
*c'A  AA  CnO  TT  It  is  wonderful  how  it  works.  I  am  well  pleased 
^DU.UU  rUK  1 1  with  it,  it  is  so  simple  and  so  sure.  I  would  not 
take  $50.00  for  mine.  I  hai  e  studied  it  through  and  it  is  truly  wonderful.  I 
am  breeding  White  Wyandottes  and  will  recommend  your  system  to  all,  as  I 
heartily  endorse  it.     Respectfully.  NELLIE  SPICER,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

COMPLETE— CONVENIENT— SANITARY 
That's  what  Pott«r  Poultry  House  Fixtures  are,  and  that's  why  thou- 
sands of  poultry  keepers  all  over  the  country  use  them,  and  are  getting  more 
paying  results  from  their  chickens.  If  you  want  to  save  time  and  labor  in 
your  poultry  work,  take  more  pleasure  in  it  and  have  healthier  hens,  then 
decide  to  use  our  up-to-date  fixtures. 

Our  large  64-page  catalog  tells  all   about  Potter  Fixtures.  V.  E.  Roosts, 
'•  Simplex  "  Trap  Nests,  W.  P.  Attachments,  etc.      Send  for  it  and  learn 
easily  and  cheaply  you   can   have  neat,  attractive  and  sanit 
your  fowls. 

The  Potter  Perfection  Hopper  is  the  best  dry  feed  hopper 
at  the  right  price.     Made' 


quarters  for 


novable  par- 


for  ■ 
l»ON'f  l>KL. 


both 

it  in  right  feeding.      Plans 

large  catalog  and  other  cir- 
stage.     P<»TTK  II  POULTK  > 


PK^nicTS  ARE  FOR  PAKTK'ULAR  POULTRY  PKOPI.I 

Are  you  particular?    Then  we  have  something  that  is  bound  to  interest 
and  save  you  money. 

T.   r.   POTTICK   &    CO.,   Box  88,    Downers  Grove,    111 


1909  Squab  Book  Free 


cst.ites,  who  breea  squaos  lor  ineir    lauics    irom  _ 

than  tiiey    can    buy.     Visitors   welcome  at   farm.     Correspondence  Invited. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  322  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED 
MATED 


HOMER  PIGEONS 


for  squab  breeding,  also  Yoiing.sters.  All  large, 
healthy  birds.  Our  breeders  raise  squabs  that 
command  the  highest  prices. 


w:;^];,!^ 


:  of  common  pigeons  that 
ce  good  squabs  nor  are 
5  place?    We  can  supph 
you  with  beautiful 

Fancy    Pigeons 

tliat  will   produce  better  squal)S  and  lje  in 

keeping  with  handsome  surroundings.   We 

breed  and  handle  all  varieties  of  pigeons. 

lilustrattd  catalogue,  price  list 


Thorougbreds!    Something 
Above  the  Ordinary. 

Two  ot  our  specialties  are:  Wliite  Wyandotte  chickens,  layers, 
bred  to  siaiidard,  ten  years  daily  trap  nested.  Ked  Cariieaux 
pigeons — miles  ahead  of  Homers  as  squabbers  and  the  beauties  of 
pigeon  kind.  I.  R.  Ducks,  Jamestown  winners,  'W.  Holland 
Turkeys,  New  York  winners,  Pheasants,  all  varieties,  ^W.  Guinea 
Hens.     Circular.      Handsome  pigeon  catalogue  10  cents. 

ROYAL    FARMS,    Little    Silver,    New  Jersey 

Stop!   Look!  Listen! 

WE  breed  only  from  personally  selected  stock 
Maltese  hens,  French  Cariieau.x,  Mondaines, 
Giant  Runts,  Show  Homers,  Dragoons,  Homers,  and 
crosses  for  squahbing. 

WriU   (or  prices,   or  call  see  them 
POMONA  PIOfiON  LOFTS  233  Callowhill  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


January,  1909 
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PHEASANTS 

I  have  now  for  sale  a  superb  flock  of  English  Ring  Neck  Pheas- 
ants. Just  right  for  breeding  this  coming 
season,  all  nice,  tame,  hand  raised  birds, 
larger  and  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
imported  wild  ones.  I  also  have  for  sale 
a  nice  lot  of  full  plumage,  golden,  and 
silver  phcasai 


;  also  1908  hatch  of  these 
varieties.  In  addition  to 
pheasants  I  breed  a  large 
variety  of  wild  water- 
fond, and  have  at  present 
a  beautiful  flock  of  wood 

rks  for  sale. 

I  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  first 
edition  of  my  catalog  on 
wliich  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  past,  is 

is  1 1.10k  is  7x10  in- 

siM  y  iiages,  forty  of 
1  arc  full-page  color 
:  and  half-tones  of 
ants,  wild  ducks, 
etc.,  together  with  a  full 
description  ot  these  birds, 
their  habits,  habitat  and 
characteristics.  Also  are 
shown  half-tone  engravings  of  breeding  pens,  brcwder  coops. 
coops  for  setting  hens  and  other  appliances  of  my  perfection 
which  are  used  on  the  farm,  including  a  list  of  special  feeds.  In 
fact  this  elegant  book  shows  by  true  photographic  illustrations 
how  pheasants,  wild  ducks,  etc.,  arc  raised  in  immense  numbers 
on  the  largest  and  most  successful  game  propagating  farm 
in  the  world. 

Many  other  valuable  features  are  incorporated  between  its 
covers,  making  it  the  most  complete  and  artistic  work  of  the  kind 
ever  presented. 

WALLACE    EVANS 

Game  Propagating  Farm  Oak  Park,  III. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


•Inst  a  little  coaxing  and  they'll  produce  all 
winter.  Warm  dry  quarters  and  proper  feeding: — 
that's  the  whole  secret.  "Vigor"  Foods  and  Beef 
Scrap  make  hens  prolifie  and  promote  the  healtk 
and  growth  of  the  entire  flock. 

Are  you  raising  chicks?  Then  you  should  know 
something  about  the  Model  Incubators  manufactured 
by  Chas.  A.  Cyphers.  Fullv  described  in  niv  Illus- 
trated Poultry  Supply  Book  for  1909.  Copy"  free  to 
you  upon  rc,|uest. 
STOKES'  SEED  STORE  Dept.  X,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

Ask  for  a  free  copy.  too.  of  my  new  Seed  Catalo^nie. 
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MODEL  INCUBATORS 

AND    BROODERS    MAKE    EASY 
BIG  PROFITS   IN  POULTRY 

Because  the  Model  Incubator  is  built  to  hatch  chickens. 
The  Model  is  the  only  "automatic''  hatcher.  The  famous 
Model  Thermostat  controls  the  temperature  absohitelv.  The 
Model  Automatic  Moisture  Regulator  controls  the  moisture 
absolutely,  turning  it  off  and  on  as  needed. 

Because  Model  Brooders  raise  every  chick.  They  are  light, 
ind  easily  kept  so.      The 

My  64-page  book  giving  the  profits  in  "Eggs,  Broilers  and 
Roasters,"  together  with  catalogue,  mailed  on  request. 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers     ne,',"  s..    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ornamental  Land  and  Water   Fowl 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  birds  of  all  kinds,  so  that  they  may  become  ac- 
customed to  their  new  surroundings  before  the  breedingseason,  next  Spring. 
I  have  on  hand  a  superb  and  very  complete  collection  of 

Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  Cranes,  Storks,  Pheasants,  Peafowl 


and  other  rare  birds 
world.  They  are  all 
feather.  The  water 
confined  in  cages,  but 
large  lake.  Safe  de- 
teed.  No  charge  for 
birds  pinioned  to  pre- 
issue  any  catalogue  or 
what    you     want. 


from  all  parts  of  the 
in  perfect  condition  and 
fowl  have  not  been 
are  at  liberty  on  a 
livery  of  stock  guaran- 
boxing.  All  water 
vent  flying.  I  do  not 
price  list.  Write  for 
Special  for  this  month 


American    Whistling    Swans 

(One  of  the  finest  flocks  in  captivity) 
Semi  =  Palmated    Qeesc 
Brant   Qeese 
Hutchin's  Qeese 
Demoiselle  Cranes 


Lady  Amherst  Pheasants 
Silver  Pheasants 
Golden  Pheasants 
Swinhoe's  Pheasants 
Melanotis  Pheasants 
All  in  full  plumage 


G.  D.  TILLEY 


DARIEN,  CONNECTICUT 


World's  Best  Incubator 

SUCCESSFUL                     ^^^^11 

Incubator   and    Brooder.     Anybody    can    oper,lte    tt        1^^:^*%  1 
I»es  .Moines  Ineubator  Co.        5Sfi  SikI  .«tre.t.  I>.-  Mcin.  ~.  In.  | 

rUim  Q  THAT  LIVE  ARE  THE 
V/I11V/IV3  ONES  THAT  COUNT 

Hatchesof  strong  Chicks  when  you  buy                *^1— ^V     HI 
Cyphers  1909  Incubator-Fire- Proofed-Insurable  l^^f^^^i^U 
Suiltontlie  principle  that  has  been  proved  l)e5t  l)y  w*7T^«tm58.| ■{] 
beginners  and  by  experts.    Tal;e  no  firerislcs.  Writek^.    <i,,a.,  "WP^ 
(or  our  Free  Poultry  Guide.    It  starts  you  right.      Wfu^^^lZrfSi   «P 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company.Buffalo.N.Y.l     Insuraljle   i 

liMlon,  MMa.;Nc»  Yxtk  Citj;  Cticsgo-  iU.;K»n»M  Citj,  Mi..;  Olkltnd.  Cai.              f 

STRAW    AND     HAY    ARE    INJURIOUS    TO     DOGS! 

They  irritate  the  skin,  aggravate  sores,  ruin  the  coat,  retainfoui  odors,  and  breed  discomfort,  fleas  and  disease. 

HAEDRICHS    WHITE    CEDAR.    ANIMAL  BEDDING 

ANTISEPTIC,  DISINFECTANT,  ABSORBENT,  HARMLESS  AND  SANITARY 


Retains  warmth.    Removes  "doggy  smell,"  delightfully  odorizes,  cleanses  and  ijiiprc 

Prevents  fleas  and  disease  and  contagion  better  than 

Soft,  bulky,  light  weiaht.     Outlasts  injurious  straw  and  hay.     Economical  to  use.     Sold 


ing  yet  discovf 

,.    ..  .  y.     Economica 

our  shipping  point,  only  upon  receipt  of  price.     Shipped  by  freight,  unless  ordered  by  express 


roat.      Renders  days  fit  to  come  indoors.     Keeps  kennels  sweet. 

puppies  and  stutiing  cushions   for  small  house  dogs  and  cats. 

pressed  bales  of  joo  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  each  at  5c.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b. 


A  SPECIAL,  TRIAL,  BALE  OF  50  L,BS.  $i4.?,5  OR  A  35  LB.  BAG  S1.50 

Sptcial  pricrs  iti  tjuiiKtily  to  large  kennels  fir  yearly  suf'f'lv.     Free  snmf'te  and  booklet  mailed. 

Dept.  C.    E.  M.  HAEDRICH,  Inventor  &  Manufacturer,  MARINER  &  MERCHANT  BLDQ.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  WELD  THkT  HELD 


Only     Welded     Fence     in     the     World 

••PITTSBURGH    PERFECT" 

Poultry     and     Garden     Fence 

All  unnecessary  and  bulky  wraps,  twists,  ties,  clamps  done  away.      Line  and  stay  wires  electri- 
cally welded  at  every  contact  point.     Simple   and   smooth  as   a  bolt  of   cloth.     Close  wires. 
Stock  strong,  chick  tight.     Self-adapting    to    all  weather    changes    and    uneven    ground. 

HEAVY— Top    and    Bottom  Wires    No.    9,    others    No.    12. 

REGULAR-  Top  and  Bottom  Wires  No.  10,  others  No.  13. 

SPECIAL— Top  and  Bottom  Wires  No.   11,  others  No.   14. 

HEIGHTS— 24,  36,  46,  52  and  58  inches. 

"  Pittsburgh  Perfect "  Fences   are    made  in   73   different   styles   covering 
every   fence   purpose.     Your   dealer   has    it ;    or   send   for  free   Catalog 


PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH 


STEEL  COMPANY 
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J  A  N  U 


909 


JT'  1     1"^'  .  In    this    clepa 

iVCnnCl     UirCCtOry        country    life    in    America  invites  correspondence    and  will   be    glad   to  send   to  its    readers  any   information 

about    dogs    which    they  mav   desire.      Address    KENNEL    DEPARTMENT,    Country     Life     in      America,    133-137     East    16th    Street,    New  York. 


Walescott  Kennels 


sale   till-    s 


Walescott  Rascal,  al^  years,  pri. .  «i 
puppy  bitches  at  fes-o".   ">i'  ^■'>-^'-' 
thoroughbred     Welsh     Terriers  -     iii 


thoroughbred 

whose   grand  qualities  arc  jusi  ut>;iiimuj^    lo  uc 

appreciated.        They    resemble    the    Airedale     in 

most  respects   except   size— being  only   half  as 

large   (=o  lbs.),  a  great  advantage   when    kept  ' 

the  house.     Welsh   puppy    lloRS   $30-1 

puppy  Bitches  Jso.txi  to  f35;.oo. 


to  $5o.c 
BERNARDSVILLE.  N.  J. 


nd  dosr  for 

tliecimiiny  li i Mmcd  dos 

suitable  for , 1 1  ,  m^yable 

and  docile  cm,  Ul.send 

for  illustrated   1 ),  -  1      .;\l   v  iiciil.Trof 

THE  AIREDALE  TERRIER 

tile  ganiesl.  liandsi>niest  and  niust  in- 
lelligent  dog:  living,  to 

colne  farm  kennels 

Montreal,  Can. 


El 


i;^".  Best  Watch  Do^ 

for  your  Country  House  or  City  Resi- 
dence, or  the  best  Smootli  Fox  Terrier 
for  your  Kennel,  write  us  for  prices  and 
pedigrees.  The  Sabines  aie  famous  for 
Quality,  and  usually  have  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  Terriers  for  sale.     Address 

The  SABINE  KENNELS 


ORANGE 


TEXAS 


Cairnsmuir  Fox  Terriers 

Major  G.  M.  Carnochan 
New  City  Rockland  Co..  New 
York  (N.  Y.  office  44  New  St. ).  offers 
young  puppies  either  >vire  or  smooth 
hatred  tobeshipi>ed  as  soon  .-is  weaned. 
DOGS  $15,  IlllTlIKS  $10.  Tliis  is  au 
opportunity    to    obtain    tlie 


price 


A  Good  Bull  Terrier 

makes  a  gift  that  will  be  appreciated  every 
day  in  the  year.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  a  seven  months  old  male,  bred  from  tlie 
most  approved  stoclc,  ears  cropped,  stylisli, 
attractive. andwell  mannered;  good  enou^li 
to  win  in  any  bench  show,  and  possessing 
the  intellif-'ence  and  courage  essential  in  .t 
coiii|>anionable  dog.     Price,  $100. 

W.  H.  West,    Wyncote,  Pa. 


Scottish  Terriers 

Offered  as  companions.  Not 
given  to  fighting  or  roaming- 
Best  for  children's  pets. 


NEWCASTLE  KENNELS 
Brooidine,  Mass. 


Irish  Terriers  at  Stud  and  For  Sale. 
Have  You  Bought  Your  Irish  Terrier  Yet? 

WE  have  puppies  and  grown  stock  for  pets,  breeding  or  for 
sliow  purposes  ;  best  prize  winning  strains  :  prices  reasonable  ; 
send  for  circular  and  stud  card.  IROQUOIS  KENNELS, 
Sunset-ledge  Farm,  Framingliani,  Mass.  Address  L. 
LORING  BROOKS,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IRISH  TERRIERS 
FOR  SALE 

Rowsley  Kennels  Stock; 
Puppies,  young  tJogs  and  Prize 
winners.     Address 

J.    SCOTT    McCOMB 

Dobbs  Ferry  New  York 


English  Sheep  Dogs 


THE  CORRECT  DOG  FOR 
THE   COUNTRY   ESTATE 

Two  exceptional  litters  of  bobtails  ready 
for  shipment  February  ist,  by  Champion 
Captain  Roughweather  (imported), 
out  of  royally  bred  bitches.  Puppies 
beautifully  marked  and  of  true  bobtail 
character.     Males  ^50.00,  females  $35.00. 

Champion  Captain  Roughweather  at 
stud    to   approved    bitches.     Fee  $20.00. 

Address 

MRS.  J.  D.  VHAY 
VALHALLA  KENNELS 

F.  D.  No.  6  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


TOY   SPANIELS 

King  Charles,  Blenheims,  Prince  Charles, 
Riihys,  choice  pups  and  grown  stock  from 
imported  strains,  champions  and  blue  ribbon 
winners.     Kennels  under  personal  supervi- 
sion, and  every  precaution  is  taken  in  select- 
ing  clioice  dogs    and    providing   for    their 
comfortable    shijiment  to   distant    patrons. 
Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 
MRS.  IDA  HILLMAN 
Superior  Kennels 
Woodhill  and  Quebec  Aves..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Toy 


Pomeranians 

FOR    SALE 

Some  beautiful  small  whites; 
also  blacksandbrowns;  best  im- 
ported strains.    House  broken. 

MRS.  A.  A.  MACDONALD, 
Walmer  Road,    Toronto,  Can. 


"^    Pomeranians 

all   colors 

for  sale  or 

at  stud 

THE  LAKEWOOD 

POMERANIANS 

35  West  83d  St.  New  York 


T«Y  IMUMEK.WIA.NS  AND 
PKKSIAN  OATS 

The  Argent  Kennels  havefor  disposal  some 
exquisite  Pomeranian  Puppies  bred  from 
Tiny  Wolfina  Little  Boy  Blue  (2'/i  ll.b. 
"eight)  and  Fluffy  Ruffles  all  ist  and  Cul) 
winners  at  the  lar^'est  shows. 
Puppies  from    these  kennels  are  hardy. 


Persian  c 


Staten  Island 


lE 


COCKER     SPANIELS 

The  merry  little  Cocker  is  the  idcil  hcjust 
dog  He  IS  clc  in  intelligent  affetlionilL 
ind  watchful  I  hut  some  betutilul  niili. 
pups  for  DL..nil  1  I  lu  i\  Ihit  will  mikc 
e\cellentCHI   IM  \l  \s    1    II   IS 


$25  00 


(Jl\  '.lack 


F.    G.    MACINTOSH,  Franklin, 


Red  Cocker  Spaniels 

A  Limited  Number  For  Sale. 

Bred  from  the  Best  Pedigreed  Stock. 

The  Ideal  Dog  for  a  Pet. 


HILLSIDE  KENNELS 


Lancaster,  Mass. 


Cocker  Spaniels 

HANDSOME    BROOK     KENNEL 
Franklin,  Del.  Co..  N.   Y. 

This  old  and  reliable  kennel  offers  a 
line  assortment  of  young  slock,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  holiday  trade,  in 
all  colors  at  moderate  prices.  Place 
crders  early  for  Christmas  deliverv 
staling  wants  clearly.  Pedigree  and 
description  of  stock  sent  on  request. 


English  Bulldogs 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs  and 

2  Dog  and  2  Bitch  O.  E. 

Sheej)  Dog  pups,  8  months 
old,  by  imp.  Blue  Peter  ex  imp.  Little  Dorrit,  he  by  Ch.  Ragged 
Man,  she  by  Ch.  Robert  the  Bobby.  An  English  Bull  Bitch, 
3  years  old,  by  Ch.  Rodney  Toreador,  ex  Wilson's  Ann,  she  out  of 
Ch.  Glenwood  Queen.  WILSON  FARM  KENNELS 

Mendham  Road  Morristown  New  Jersey 


"% 

The 

''  If^^^bs/ 

Dog  Book 

V 

By 
JAMES   WATSON 

Covers      every 

pha.se  of  the  sub- 

ject,    with      full 

accounts   of  eveiy  prominent   breed.       240        | 

full-page  picture.';,    compl 

2ted    in    two   vols.         1 

$12.00  Subscription 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,     New  York 

companions 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 
FRENCH^BULLDOOS 

Send  Stamp  for    Catalog 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Atlantic,  Mass. 


FOR    SALE 

French  Bulldog  Puppies 

By  SQUANTU.M   PAN 

Exceptionally      hardy.        Also 
spotted    Dachshund     puppies. 

W.  M.  VAN  NORDEN 
Harrison,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


35> 


Registered  Great  Dane  Puppies 
anJGrown  Stock  o/Unsurpassed  Breeding 

The  greatest  dogs  in  the  history  of  this 
breed  will  be  found  in  their  pedigrees 
Write     For    Christmas     Price     List 


WINCO  KENNELS, 


38,  COLLINWOOD,  Ohio 


Dachshunde 


I  have  always  on  hand 

extra   fine   black    and 

tan,    red    and    brown 

Dachshunde     of      the 

best  imported  stock. 

Dr.  CARL  O.  FOLKENS,  639  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,0. 


Hawthorn  Collies 

Ai  noted  for  quality.  Descendants  from 
1  trim  if  Imported  and  Champion  An- 
cesti\  Ts  chmns  and  companions  they  are 
unsurpassed.  Beautiful  sable  and  white 
puppies  having  attained  the  shipping 
age    are  looking  around   for  new  homes. 

HAWTHORN  COLLIE  KENNELS 
Chas   C    Ryder        Cummaquid,  Mass. 


Pure  White  Collie  Dogs 

Highbred,  Registered  Stock 

Farm-raised,  Grand  Individuals,  All 
Ages,  Sound  and  Healthy.  Pnppics, 
Either  Sex,  $13.00  Up. 

BIERBRIER   KENNEL 

Saddle  River.  N.  J. 

K.  K.  .Station:     Alleiidtle 


FOX  HOUNDS 

Pure  Bred,  Improved,  American  P'ox  Hounds,  Bird- 
song  and  Walker,  .Strains  Pedigreed  eligible  to  regis- 
ter, sent  on  ten  days'  trial.  Both  practical  and 
beautiful. 

MAPLE   LAWN   KENNELS, 
Assumption,  III. 


English  Bloodhounds 

The  most  perfect  family  dog.  Companionable 
intelligent,  affectionate.  Natural  man  trailers, 
easily  trained  to  find  anymember  of  the  family 
or  strangers;  long  registered  pedigrees;  always 
winners  on  the  show  bench  and  on  the  trail. 
A  few  very  grand  pups  for  sale,  a  young  dog 
two  years  old,  and  a  ten  month  old  pup. 


J.    L    WINCHELL.    Fairhavcn,    Vt. 


COLLIES 

^ 

h 

Old  and 

youiif;  stock 

^^ 

always    on 
luind. 

1 

Correspondence 
Solictled 

MAC-O-CHEE  KENNELS, 
I'riMina.   Ohio 

COUNTRY'    LIFE     IN    AMERICA 


The  Readers'  Service  ■will  gladly  furnish 
injormalicn  about  joreign  travel 
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T  \\Tf^  ^tf\cAl  V\\rF^ntC\V\T  I"  "^^I's  "^^P^rtment  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  stock  farms.  The  Live  Stock 
J_^1VC  C5HJCK  1^11  CV^LUl  y  Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 
about  stock  which  they  may  desire.  Address  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St., New  York 


Our  flock  IS  noted  for  the  many  prizes  won  at  St    Louis   Wor 

Fair,  Clucago  International    as  well  as  the  leading  State  Fairs  i 

ing  the  pa«t  three  \ears      The  above  yearling  ewes  are  our  ( 

raising      Home  bred  and  imported  stock  foi  sale    Send  for ciicu 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL,  Springfield  Centre,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  V. 


Shetland,       Welsh,       Hackney 

Ponies  For  Sale 

From  THE  CHAS.  E.  BUNN 
HERD,  conceded  ihe  finest  in 
America. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

CHAS.  E.  BUNN.  Peoria,  Ills. 


SHETLAND 

PONIES 


on  the  Islands  where  there  is  real 
torn  petition  than  in  any  two  herds 
in  America.     \\'rite  for  catalogue. 


FOR  SALE-HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

Angus  Cattle   and  registered  Hackney    mares  and  colts. 

consisting  of  12  Angus  cows,  heavy  in  calf;  9  bulls,  7  heifer 
calves;  0  Hackney  mares  and  colts.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  save  them  from  the  flames  and  they  are  now  offered 
to  the  public  at  prices  that  will  sell  them. 

NO  KE.\SONABI.E  OFFER  WII.I., 
ItE  KEFU-SED    FOK    AWTIIING 


■ands 


MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Otatop  Herd  of 

Duroc 

Jersey    Swine 

Composed  of  nothing  but 
prize  winning  blood. 
Pigs    for   sale    of    either 
sex,  also  bred  gilts. 

JOHN  W.TAYLOR 
Edwardsville  Kans. 


T7/^T>  C  AT  T7»  -"^tudebaker  seven  pas- 
rV^rV  OrVl^E^.  ^enger  latest  model 
1908  touring  car.  Also  two  registered  saddle 
horses.  Splendid  opportunity  offered.  Partic- 
ulars upon  request. 

C.  A.  CARLISLE,  care  of  "Studebakers" 
South  Bend  Indiana 


Large  Berkshire  Swine 


nd  .Ar 


breed- 


ing along  tlie  most  approved  lines. 
Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  young 
stock  of  all  ages.  We  liave  never  bred 
a  cross  animal  nor  had  a  sow  molest 
her  pigs.  All  animals  registered  free 
lit  charge.    Your  money  back  if  you 


H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 

l>l.M>EE,  \.  Y. 


Deer,  Elk,  Antelope,  Buf= 
falo.  Game  Animals 

of  every  existing  species 
for  sale  singly  or  in  num- 
bers. Don't  fail  to  get  our 
price  lists  before  buying. 

Home's  Zoological  Arena 
Denver,  Colo. 


l^ 


ABSO 


RBIN 


Cures  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles,  Lym- 
pharvgitis.  Poll  Evil,  FistvjleiL,  Soies, 
Wire  Cvits.  Bruises,  Swellines,  Lame- 
ness from  Spavin,  Side  Bone,  Splints 
and  Allays  Pain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or  laying  the 
horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use.  S2.00  per  bottle,  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  5-D,  free. 
YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  41    Moiimoiiih    St.,  Sprliieiield.  Mass. 


Farm  FogU  9tb  ooiiZ. 


HOOD     FARM     JERSEYS 

Utility   and  Beauty 

Beautiful  Cows,  Paying  Cows  and  Young  Stock 

of  Both   Sexes  For  Sale 

Unapproachable    Records 

The  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Bull  and  the  Champion  and  Grand 
Champion  Cow  at  the  Worlds  Fair.  St.  Louis,  were  bred  by  Hood  Farm. 
More  Jerseys  in  the  World's  Fair  Dairy  Tests  were  bred  by  Hood  Farm 
than  by  any  other  breeder. 


Won 


Hood  Farm  Berkshires      '^'^^ 


Selected  Slock  for  Sale 
HOOD    FARM 


Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 

LOWELL,    MASS. 


Young  Selected  Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale. 
For  pedigrees  and  prices,  address 

THE  PASTURES.      BELFAST.  MAINE 


Dorscts  for  Winter   Lamb   Raising 


most  profitable  of  all  live-stoci;  occupations 
ambs  sell  for  Jio  to  ¥20  per  head  in  the  city 
the  solution  of  the  "worn-out  farm"  proble 
nost  sterile  land  can  be  utilized. 


For  particulars  ; 

Cairnsmuir  Farm 


of  breeding-stock,  write 

New  City,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


I\/1ERIDAL_E    RARIVIS. 


!M  E  W    YORK. 


Delaware  County, 

.Are  located  in  the  natural  grass  lands  of  the  foothills  of  the  CatskiUs,  where  pure  air  and  sprino water 
combine  to  create  ideal  conditions  for  the  making  of  butter,  the  ultimate  product  of  Meridale  Jerseys,  and 
as  well  for  the  development  of  rugged  health  in  the  animals. 

The  value  of  a  cow  in  the  Meridale  Herd  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  butter  she  will  produce  year  by 
year,  and  only  the  cows  which  "  make  good"  are  retained  in  the  herd. 

Calves  born  to  such  cows,  by  any  Meridale  sire,  should  be  peculiarly  desirable  animals  for  herd  building. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Correspondence  invited. 

A  VER    &    IVIcKI  ISJ  rsi  E  Y,  300  Chestnut  Street  R  M  1l_  A  D  E  l_  R  M  I  A  . 


For  Delicen/  during  the    Winter 

BUFFALO,  ELK,  DEER,  WILD   BOARS.    GRE^ 
SQUIRRELS,     ORNAMENTAL     WATERFOWI 

(several  tare  species),  FOXES  (for  hunting),  FOREIG^ 
GAME  BIRDS 

No  Catalogs  or  Price-Lisls               Write  for  Tnhal  you  want 
DR.  CECIL    FRENCH,  Specialist        Washington.  D.  C 

i 

Compressed 

Pure  -  Salt    Bricks 

give    animals  pure,  refined  dairy  salt.     A  trifling  expense 
avoids  all  neglect  and  waste. 

It's  Horse  Sense 

for  stabled  animals  to  take  just   enough,  just  as  needed. 

■    i'^  '*>   ii^       -^^    ^^^^^        Belmont  Stable 
BJ^*!»^  '           i             Jim     SoPP^y  Company 

The  Dairyman's  New  Year  Resolutions 

^B^  Resolved  :     That  I  shall  start  the  New  Year  right,  not  take  any  bad  money  nor 
^y        lose  any  good  money,  as  I  have  done  during  the  past  year, 

,  I  shall  feed  my  cows  to  the   best  of  my  ability,  procuring  all  the  milk  possible  from  them, 

and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  get  every  last  drop  of  cream  from  their  milk  by  separating  it 

^    tiiali:      19     0     9X10      CREAM 
IMPROVED    U.  i3«  SEPARATOR 

I  know  the  U.  S.  to  be  so  tried  anti  true  that  I  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with 

others.     Its  enclosed,  self  lubricating  gears,  so  accurately  made;   that  thorough 

clean  skiinming  bowl;   waist  low  supply  can;  cream   pail   shelf  and  the  many 

other  superior  conveniences,  all  appeal  to  me  very  forcibly. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  28,  read  it  carefully  and  yoti  jilso  will  make  these  same  resolutions 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Where  to  Go 


In  this  department  are  printed  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts.  Infor- 
mation about  any  sort  of  hotel,  together  with  fullest  information  about  rail- 
road and  steamship  lines  for  reachino  them  comfortably  may  be  secured  through  this  department-  Address 
RESORT  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Like  in  America,  133-137  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 


"Glen 
Springs 

The  American 
Nauheim 

A  health  resort  and  hotel 
of  the  highest  class.  The  most 
complete  and  modern  bathing 
establishment  in  America. 
Curative,  medicinal  Mineral 
waters  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  of  the  Heart  and  Kidney. 
The  Nauheim  Baths  and  Resistance  Exercises,  for  diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels. 

THE    ONLY    PLACE   IN   AMERICA   USING   A   NATURAL   BRINE   FOR   THE  NAUHEIM   BATHS 
All  approved  forms  of  Hydrotherapy.     The  electric  light  bath  and  electricity  in  all  forms. 
VALUABLE     MINERAL     SPRINGS 

NAUHEIM    SPRING  —  The  brine  from  this  spring   is  a  stronger  iodo-bromo-muriated  brine  than  that 

of  Bad  Nauheim. 
DEER    LICK  ^  Possessing  tonic  alterative  and  diuretic  properties  and  especially  valuable  in  Diabetes  and 

Gout.     SALUBRIA,  VULCAN  —  Especially  efficacious  in  Digestive  disorders  and  Anaemia. 
Climate  mild,  dry  and  equable.     No  malaria.     Location  overlooks  thirty  miles  of  Seneca  Lake.      Sixty 

acres  of  private  park.      Golf  links,  tennis  courts,  bowling  alleys,  etc. 
For  illustrated  booklet  and  further  particulars  address, 

WM.    E.   LEFFINGWELL  PresiJenI,  Watkins,  N.  Y. 


J^otel  jWartintque 

"A  HOTEL  IN   THE  HEART   OF  THINGS" 

Broadway  and  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York 

PAUL    L.    PINKERTON,    Mgr. 

^  Located  precisely  where  the  visitor  wishes  to  stop,  whether  his  mis- 
sion lie  one  of  pleasure  or  business.  Pre-eminent  among  Neiv 
York  Hotels  for  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine,  service  and  appoint- 
ments.    The  highest  standard  of  accommodation  at  moderate  rates. 

CHAS.  LEIGH  TAYLOR,  Pres.  WALTER  S.  GILSON,  Vice-Pres. 

Al.fiO     PROPRIF.TORS     ST.    ■DE.MS     HOTEL 


BERMUDA 

<)ntd....r  life,  Ysduing,  Driving,  Golf,  Sea  Batliingr.     Climate 
delightful  thiniighoiit  the  Winter.    The   well-known 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

NOW    OPEN. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

XHE  CLARENDON,  '''i^h'l^'' 

1                    ON  ORMOND-UAVTONA  BEACH 

Accommodates  400.     100  Ijathroom  suites.    Dining-rooin 
overlooking  Atlantic  Ocean.      Telegraph  office  and  library  in 
hotel.     Every  room  steam  heated.    Turkish  and  hot  sea  baths. 
Garage  and  complete  repair  shops.        Golf  Links  with  fully 
equipped  Club  House.    Surf  bathing. 

E.  L.  POTTER,  Prop.                      Seabreeze,  Fla. 

_ 

_ 

^.AViEWJPOf^    THE  Sy*NJTA,RIU/v^  _"''/;« 


HE  L0«(|  BEA^CH  3»»imi\IUI«^ 


A      ^^ 


'SA!mAmfmimr&^ - 


i 


The  New  and  Strictly  Modern  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  SANITARIUM,  by=the-sea.  Near  Los  Angeles.  I'resscd  brick 
building,  elegantly  furnished  tfirouehout.  Three  stories  of  solid  comfort.  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  methods.  The  finest  and  best  equipped  of  us 
kind  west  of  Battle  Creek.  Gr.iduate  nurses  only.  Spacious  and  up-to-date  treatment  rooms  and  electrical  departments.  Broad  verandas.  Sun 
p..rinr  Rnni  Harden  with  rnmmandinK  view  of  the  Ocean,  and  Catalina  Island.  Tennis  and  other  outdoor  amusements.  Choicest  cuisine.  A 
Llighlfurplacrto  spend  .hrvT"rsJZ-rro'e.  nnd  surf  hathing  .hrouEhoul  the  year.     Reasonable  rates.     Beautiful  descriptive  booklet  FREE. 


For  Tariff 

apply 

Sleeping 

Car  Co. 

287  Fifth 

Jloeriuc 
New   York 


Town  &     I  -^ 
Country      i  '  ' 
289  Fourth 

Jvcr,ue 
New    Yorh 


11  III  if 'lii!;-!i!i'-iii 


I  •  Recent- W^ritinrfs^ 


The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America.  By  T.  F. 
McGrew  and  George  E.  Howard.  Howard  Publishing 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Illustrated  by  Louis  B.  Gra- 
ham.     257  pages  ;  price  $2.50 

A  concise  treatise  of  the  recognized  breeds  of 
poultry,  including  turkeys  and  waterfowl,  giving 
the  history,  qualifications,  general  appearance, 
and  points  of  excellence  of  each.  Designed  as  a 
reference  book  for  breeders  and  fanciers. 

Big  Game  at  Sea.     By  Charles    Frederick    Holder. 

The  Outing  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated  ; 
352    pages  ;  price  $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Holder  has  had  some  noble  battles  with 
the  monsters  of  the  sea,  and  his  book  will  be  a 
revelation  to  those  who  think  that  all  fishing  con- 
sists in  sitting  in  the  sun  baling  a  leaky  boat  and 
waiting  for  a  bite. 

Rod-making  for  Beginners.  Volume  L  of  "The 
Angler's  Workshop."  By  Perry  D.  Frazer.  The  Forest 
and  Stream  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  Illustra- 
ted ;   179  pages  ;  price,  cloth,  $i- 

Some  plain  and  careful  hints  for  the  beginner 
at  making  fishing-rods.  Of  use  also  to  the 
seasoned  angler  who  has  taken  up  the  fascinating 
pastime  of  repairing,  rewinding,  and  varnishing 
his  own  rods.  Detailed  instructions  and  working 
drawings  illustrate  the  important  steps. 

Yard  and    Garden.      By   Tarkington    Baker.      The 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  diagrams  ;  418  pages  ;   price  $1.75. 

A  book  of  practical  information  for  the  amateur 
gardener  in  city,  town,  or  country,  including  an 
exhaustive  chapter  on  the  indoor  winter  window 
garden,  and  an  appendix  giving  a  list  of  hardy 
bulbs  to  plant  to  insure  a  succession  of  flowers 
outdoors  practically  all  the  year  round,  with  com- 
plete planting  tables  for  annuals  and  perennials. 

Gardening    in    Town    and    Suburb.     By  Harry  H. 

Thomas.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  17 
illustrations  from  photographs  and  diagrams;  176  pages; 
price  $1.00. 

A  book  that  is  written  for  the  climatic  conditions 
of  England,  but  which  has  in  it  much  that  is  helpful 
and  instructive  for  the  owner  of  a  small  garden  in 
America.  The  writer  is  definite  in  his  instructions 
for  cultivation  and  teaches  well  that  hard  lesson, 
not  to  try  to  grow  two  plants  where  there  is  room 
for  but  one  to  flourish. 

Building  a  Home  :   A  Book  of  Fundamental  Advice 

for  the  Layman  About  to  Build.  By  H.  W.  Desmond 
and  H.  W.  Frohne.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  and  plans;  222  pages; 
price  $l.8o  net,   postage  20  cents. 

A  book  that  will  make  easier  the  path  of  the 
home-builder.  Its  object  is  to  crystallize  the 
owner's  ideas  as  to  his  requirements  ,  to  show  him 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  architect  and  the  builder, 
and  in  text  and  well-chosen  illustrations  to  demon- 
strate that  art  in  building  is  not  a  kind  of  mental 
extravagance  but  ratiier  something  closely  analo- 
gous to  mtellectual  mtegrity  or  personal  cleanliness. 

Gray    Lady    and   the    Birds.      By     Mabel      Osgood 

Wright,  author  of  "  Citizen  Bird,"  etc.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  437  pages  ;  12  colored  and  36 
full  pages  in  half-tone;    price  $1.75. 

A  book  that  will  prove  of  absorbing  interest  to 
children  from  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  will  teach 
them  unawares.  Gray  Lady  is  the  name  given 
to  a  woman  who  had  returned  to  her  native  village 
after  a  long  absence.  She  starts  a  nature  class 
among  the  children  and  immediately  wins  their 
friendship  by  iier  kindness  and  good  sense.  She 
gives  them  picnics  in  the  orchard  and  woods 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  school  and  in  her  own  home, 
she  instructs  them  on  the  life  of  the  birds  and  their 
immen.se  value  to  mankind.  The  book  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  those  who  teach  in 
schools  or  who  have  children  under  their  care,  and 
no  one,  young  or  old,  cm  read  it  without  enjoyment 
anl  benefit. 
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Different  from  Other  Resorts 

That's  what  everybody  says 
who  has  ever  visited 

Castle  Hot  Springs 

in  Southern  Arizona.  Here  you 
will  find  restful  quiet,  sunny  days, 
perfect  weather,  outdoor  bathing, 
a  homelike  hotel,  and  semi-tropic 
environment — 

in  midwinter. 

Through  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Systems  connect  at 
Ash  Fork  and  Phoenix  with  the  trains  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway  for 
Hot  Springs  Junction.  The  Auto-Stage  ride  from  Hot  Springs  Junction  to  Castle  Hot 
Springs  is  over  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  best  graded  roads  in  the  West.  The 
scenery  en  route  cannot  be  excelled  for  grandeur. 

A  beautiful  thirty-six  page  booklet  profusely  illustrated  and  giving  terms,  plans  of 
rooms,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Address,  A.  W.  Chaffee,  Manager,  Castle  Hot 
Springs  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Arizona. 


THE  HOBKIRK  INN 

Camden,  S.  C. 

Twenty-sixth  consecutive  Season  under 
its  present  management.  Beautifully  sit- 
uated. Cottages  and  bungalows  on 
grounds  with  full  hotel  service  —  no 
housekeeping.  Midway  between  the  two 
golf  clubs.  Polo  every  week.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.     Booklet. 

F.  W.  ELDREDGE,  Prop. 


PINE  FOREST  INN 

Winter  Rewort,  !<iiiiiiiiei'villr,  S.  <'.  Now  Open.  High 
Class  Hotel,  Strictly  in  tlie  Pines,  catering  to  a  select  clientele, 
Rooms  ensuite  with  Bath.  Elevator,  Electric  Lights,  Steam  Heat 
and  Open  Fire-places;  Pure  Water  from  our  own  Artesian  Well  one 
thousand  feet  deep  and  perfect  Sanitary  Conditions.  Finest  Golf 
Links,  Saddle  and  Harness  Horses,  Hunting,  Fine  Boulevard  for 
Automobiles  to  Charleston  30  miles  distant. 

Address  Manager,  Pine  Forest  Inn,  Summerville,  S.C,  or  F.  W. 
Wagener&  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  Mecklenburg:  Hotel  and  Game  Preserves 

tll.VSE    CITY.  VIRGINIA 

On  the  Soutliern  Railway,  ninety  miles  from  Richmond.  Hotel  modern- 
Rooms  single  and  en  suite,  private  baths,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  elevator. 
Climate  ideal.  Location  and  surroundings  superb;  cuisine  and  service  the 
best.  All  popular  diversion ;  including  a  splendid  Golf  Course.  Game  pre- 
serves of  thirty  thousand  acres  ;  quail,  deer  and  turkey.     Fox  hunting. 

Baruch  and  Nauheim  system  of  baths.  The  famous  Mecklenburg  Springs 
water— Lithia  and  Chlnfide  Calcium  — served  to  guests.  Tourists'  rates 
from  all  points.  Stopover  privileges  on  all  tourist  tickets.  Weekly  rate.  $15 
and  up.     American  pl.in.     I-or  booklet  address 

THE    MKCKI.EXHIJRG,  CHASE    CITY,  VA. 


New  Zealand  and  Australia 


New  Ser- 
vice to 

Delightful  South  Sea  Tours  for  Rest  and  Pleasure 

Now  7oalanH  '•^'^  world's  wonderland,  is  now  at  its  best. 
eW  Z.eaiana,  Geysers,  Hot  Lakes,  and  other  thermal 
wonders,  surpassing  the  Yellowstone.  The  favorite  S.  S.  Mariposa 
sails  from  San  Francisco  for  Tahiti  Feb.  2,  March  10,  Apl.  15,  con- 
necting with  Uni.m  Line  for  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  The  only 
passenger  line  from  U.  S.  to  New  Zealand.  Only  #260,  first  class, 
to  Wellington  and  back.  To  Tahiti  and  return,  first  class,  ^125 — 
28-day  trip.      For  itineraries,  write 

OCEAHIC  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Confessions 
to  a  Heathen  Idol 


MRS.    ANNA    BOTSFORD    COMSTOCK 

(Marian  Lee) 

A  charming  love  story  of  college  life. 
All  who  know  the  beauty  of  the 
fields  and  woods  about  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  know  '  Marian  Lee" 
in  her  work  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  understand  why  the  touches 
of  nature  are  so  true  and  so  telling 

Four  ilhistrations 

$1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,   PaGE   &   Co.,  NewYoRK 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

THE    KIRKWOOD 

ON  CAMDEN   HEIGHTS 
Climate,    Accessibility,    Environment 

T.    ED.Ml'ND    KKl'>ll{II<)I.Z 


r\Ty  TrrXTTT  a"d  around  the 

VJlvll!>iM    1     WORLD      CRUISES 

By  S.  S.  .VKABIC-16,0««T«NS  — FEB.  4,  OCT.  16 

30    TOVRS    TO    EVROPE.  $250    up 

F.  ('.  t'I.-\I{K,  Tillies  Huildiiie,  New  York 


Commontoealtl)  l^otel 

Opposite   State  House, 
BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 


Otter! 

up;  rooms  with  ])rivate  batU  I 

of  two  rooms  and  bath  for  j:; '  , 

rates  on  rooms  with  hot  and  >  "  - 1  <  1 

$6.00  to  $9  00;  rooms  with  i>ii\  ii<     1   .  1        - 

suites  of  two  rodiii-  ami  liatli,  jl.'i  no  1,.  ^•.'■j  1  m 

ABSOLUTELY   FiREPROOF 

Stone  Flooi>.  X,.iliin_'  \Vnn,|  hm  tl,,.  ]l,„„- 

Equipped  with  Its  own  Sanitary  Vacuum  Clear 

Loni;  ])i^t:uiee  Telejiliune  in  Eteiy  Kooii 

Strictly   a   Temperance   Hotel 

Send  for  Booklet 

STORER  F.  crafts.   Manager. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HOT  SPRINGS 

AN  IDEAL  RESORT 


HEALTH  AND  RECREATION 

WATERS,  BATHS,  SCENERY  and 

CUMATE   UNSURPASSED 

MT.  PARK  HOTEL 

Modern  in  Every  Respect.      Excellent  Cuisine 

ORCHESTRA 

Every  Amusement.      Individual  Marble 

Bathing   Pools 

Rates  Reasonable  BOOKLET  FREE 

J.  H.  RUMBOUGH, 

Proprietor 
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lOlWHERC-TO-GO 


S  Bl'ACONST.liOSTON.y^ 


BALTIMORE    MD. 

The  Rennert.  u:af„\-';h,,tI'i'.''T>'; 

iu>t.-ri'i:'\siiVi,'io"Mar>l;iml  rimkini;  fan 
BUFFALO     N.  Y._ 

Hotel  Statler,  n,1'^:"  V','":!;!:;''', '': 

300  Ko.illls-:'.O0    liallis- circulating: 
Water    to    all     r,.,.nis._   lan..|i>:ii^l 

MOBILE    ALA. 

Tlie  leiullin;  11. Hols  In  l.vnaint  and  Ilisi 
Mobile  are  The  A«-w  Kntlle  ll<i 
and  The  «  a  «  «  li 
For  informal  ionaddrossllKKVKV  IK) 
COMl'ANV,  Mobile,  Ala. 


ATLANTIC  CITY     N.J. 


NEW  ORLEANS    LA. 

New  Hotel  Denechaud.  r.^rccnu 


NEW  YORK 


es  ss.r.o 

up.*  Free  (Jiiide.  \V.  .lolnison  Qulnn.l'rop. 
SAN    FRANCISCO    CAL. 

Fairmont  Hotel,  o;'er,r,orJ''sV„"  rJan: 

Lis..,  Illy  lV  .  ilv  UMq'trs    Army  and  Navy,  social 
tenter, .|\iiy.  i;,  1>.  f  .-.50  .,p.   Hvery  room  has  bath.* 


Hotel  St.  Francis. 


cart  of  city  opp. 

tiful  park,  near 
.shops, tlieatres.  Every  comfort  Finest  hotel 
est.    $2  vip  E.  P.     Booklet  free.  * 


SEATTLE    WASH. 


venience.  Centrally  located,  commanding 
a  splendid  marine  and  mountain  a  lew 
The  highest  grade.    European  flan.  * 


WASHINGTON     D.  C. 


Hotel  Driscoll 


'onvenientto  points  of 
interest.  Excellent  cui- 
sine. Free  baths.  A.  and 
E.  plan.  Booklet  mailed. 


ed  in  most  fash- 
otion, five  minutes' walkto White 
S.  Treasury,  State,  War  &  Navv 
■nts.    JulmT.  Devine,  Prop.  * 


Resorts 


ALEXANDRIA     LA. 


utely  fireproof. 
Belt  of  Louisi- 
tinff.  Fishing,  Goltine,  etc.  Address  J.  F. 
lanager.  Hotel  Bentley,  Alexandria.  I.a. 


AUGUSTA    CA. 


inter  re sor 
hotel  in  South.  Open  .Jan.  ••),  1909.  Superb 
cuisine.  (;olf  and  fine  liverv.  Perfect 
wlnterclimate.  New  manaEeinentthrough- 
out.    0.  A.  Wood,  Mng.  Director. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT     VA._ 

HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Situal.-.l.m  llistnrii'  Hampton  Roads,  Old 
IN.iiit  ...niiiiii.'-  cM'rv  feature  which  goes 
to  m.ik.  uii  a  pi  rfeci  plaee  for  real  restand 


THE  HI 

licpu'. 


Atlantic  City. 


lagnihcent 
-the  Open 


Solanums  overlook  tlie  Hoard-walk  and  tbe 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
coinfortsot  tlie  Marlborough-Hlenheim  and 
the  invigor.ating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  'i<Ical  place  for  a  Winter 
sojourn.  Alwavs  open.  Write  for  hand- 
somely Illustrated  booklet,  .losiah  White 
&  Sons,  Proprietors  A-  Directors.    » 


MOTEL  QENNIS 


aggr 


Hotel    and    Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  *  steel  building.   Always 
open,  always  ready,  always   busy.    Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed.    * 
mLTMO R E    N7"o; 


Kenilworth  Inn.  roJ'k°.Td'jSgeT 

Vanderbilt's  famous  estate.  Always  open. 
New  management.  Ideal  climate.  Elding, 
Driving,  Golf,  Tennis.    Ko    Consumptives. 


LONG  BEACH    CAL. 


LONG  BEACH  SANITARIUM,  Battle  Cree 
itarium  Methods.  Finest  and  best  equipped 
kind  west  of  Battle  Creek.  Best  climate  and 
in  the  world.     Illiistr.ited  Booklet  FREE.  » 


PALM   BEACH    FLA. 

'  PALM  BEACH  HOTEL."  S3  up.  Accom.400. 


SAN   DIEGO    CAL. 


THE    MEDICINAL    BATHS 
AT   HOTEL   CHAMBERLIN 

The  I'.atli.'^  and  Sea  Tool  at  the  Chamber- 
I  HI  are  tlie  rmcst  111  America.  The  pool  is 
,si.  i.iileitlv  ventilated  and  radiant  with 
Miniii^lil  ijiat  Mm  are  really  bathing  out 
oi  (li.i.rs.  Tlie  IMediclual  Department  Is 
eoiiipii  te  ill  e\  er-,  detail— Naulielin  Baths, 
i:ieitrii('alunets'.  .Massage  and  Tonic  Baths 
ot Cx  el  V  (le  sell]  .lion.  ThesB  are  especially 
reel. iiiineii. led  fur  Insomnia,  Nervousness, 
lllieiinial  ism,  ( lout  .and  kindred  disorders, 
tiiidarecii.lorsril  I. y  the  most  eminent  prac- 

I'or  further  iiiloriiiation  and  interesting 
illustrated  booklets,  address  0£UROE 
F.  AOAlMS,  .M^'r.,  Eortress  Monroe.  Va. 


Travel 


AROUND  PORTO  RICO 

The  Ideal  Winter  Sail  on  Summer  Seas 
The  steamer  is  \  our  hotel  during  the  entire 
trip  Witheveij  modern  convenience.  Fine 
cutsine  All  outside  staterooms.  Wireless 
telegrapht  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
THE  NEW  YORK  &  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
12  Broadway,  New  York 


GREECE,  DALMATIA,  ITALY.     Tl  e  Y.icht 


THE  OUTER  CIRCLE 

!2d  SeMon,  April  Ij  11(10  1st  Cla.«  Gibraltar  Mot, 
ijialn  ^  ice,  Monte  Carlo  Venue  Bmlapesth  Vienna  Wat 
.to    ow  bt  Pettr^tjurc  Finland  Snellen    Norway,  Denm 


features  Grand  Canyon  of  Ar: 
and  Cilifornia  can  be  included  Optional 
through  Cuba      lUnerary  on 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 


DR.  and  MRS.  HOWARD  S.  PAINE, 
1 48  Ridge  Street,  Olens  Falls,  N.  V. 


Intelligent   European  Travel 

Includes     expert     cultured    leadership,    leisurely 
itineraries,  first  class,  every  comfort  and  expense. 

The  Chautauqua  Touts,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


Italy 


and  Riviera— Mexico— West  Indies. 
Hig-h  class personallyconducted  Tours. 
Cillespie-Kinports  Co.,  i  Madison  Av., 
200  N.  15th  Street.  Philadelphia. 


^'''7W;:':,:'''''"P\&n\.s  and  Plans  for 
jMHj^U^g^jj  Beautiful  Surroundings" 

READERS'  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

is  prepared  to  give   impartial   advice 
regarding  the  different  suburban  real 
estate   operations   now   being    carried 
on   in    New  York    City   and  vicinity 

MANAGER    REAL    ESTATE    DEPARTMENT 
COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    AMERICA 

Virginia   Country   Cured   Hams 

Old  Hams.  S  to   14  llis.,  at  25c.  per  lb. 

Sl'.ND  I  ilR  CIRCLLAR  -WHY- 
FOREST  HOME  FARM               Purcellville,  Virgfinia 

THE  CARE  OF  TREES 


Have  Us  Inspect  Your  Trees 

An  expert  inspection  serves  as  an  insurance  on 
their  welfare.  The  cost  is  small  and  your 
trees  are  worth  it. 


Preserve  Your  Old  Trees 

Trees  do  not  die  of  old  age  if  the  diseases  are 
controlled.  We  are  prepared  to  do  pruning,  tree 
surgery,  bolting,  spraying,  and  all  work  pertain- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  old  or  young  trees. 
Our  experienced  treesmenare  excellently  trained 
and  very  skillful.  Consult  us  now  about  YOUR 
ORCHARD.  Do  not  let  it  be  killed  by  the  San 
Jose  scale.  We  make  a  specialty  of  orchard 
work,  and  can  make  your  orchard  produce  large 
and  perfect  fruit. 

SP;ND   now  for  our  FREE   BOOKLET,  "The  Care  of 
Trees."  This  explains  our  work  and  will  interest  you. 

Maine  to  Virginia  and  nest  to  loi>a. 

Munson-Whttaker  Company 

1102  Flatlron  BIdg.,  New  York    843  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston 

'Vf  offep  an  ejlreraplr  vnliiablo  eonrse  on  SII.IDE  TREES,  by  (i. 
II.  Allen,  n.  S.  This  nlll  be  sent  post  paid  for  $1.  Tells  exncll}' 
i»  lo  plant,  grow  and  preserve  )onr  shade  trees. 


GAME   BUTCHERY 

THE  following  photographs  are  collated  from 
many  of  the  same  sort  published  in  English 
magazines  in  the  last  few  months.  They 
illustrate  a  most  undesirable  extravagance  into 
which  certain  .so-called  sportsmen  run,  when  the 
extrnr  nt  the'  kill  receives  the  emphasis  instead  of 
the  i()\   of  the  sport. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  English  Country  Life: 
"On  the  present  occasion,  the  shooting  was 
very  good  indeed.  After  three  or  four  more 
drives  the  important  function  of  lunch  and  the 
arrival  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  came  as  a  pleasant 
interlude,  the  bag  amounting  to  just  over  200 
brace.  The  afternoon  was  not  so  quite  prolific 
as  the  morning,  as  you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it!  But  the  last  two  drives  of  the  day  of 
some  large  stubbles  added  constantly  to  the  bag 
which  amounted  to  340  brace,  this  bringing  a 
most  excellent  and  enjoyable  week  to  an  end,  the 
combination  of  jierfect  weather,  straight  shooting, 


The  birds  are  taken  from  the  van  in  an  orderly 
manner  on  the  game  sticks,  and  the  whole  bag  up 
to  lunch  is  suspended  by  fastening  the  carrier  to 
light   iron   uprights 


Loading  the  van  with  game  a-ter  a  partridge  and 
ire  drive.  The  van  is  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
irt  and  will  turn  in  its  own  length 


The  pheasan 


The  whole  days  bag  can  be  rapidly   transferred  fr 
the    van  to  the  stand  in  five  minutes 


January, 


COUNTRY     LIFE 


M  E  R  I  C  A 


IN    THE   REALMS   OF    FAIRYLAND 
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8    Delightful 
Volumes  for 
Children  of 
All  Ages 

■'I  icise  mother  and  good 
hooks  enabled  me  to  sm- 
reed  in  lije.  She  ic'a^ 
veyy  poor,  hut  never  too 
poor  to  buy  the  proper 
books  jor  her  eliildren." 

— ^Henry  Cl'V\ 


'■Pal-ent^  will  find  this  series  good   f  i      11 
ages. " — Pli  iladclphia  Inquirer. 

■There  is  no  question  as  to  its  liter  ir\  di 
tinction  and  value." — New  York  Tribune 

".\n  admirable  juvenile  library."— yoHCiw/ 
Providence. 

"Provides  a  foundation  fora  good  uferm 
library." — Chicago  Post. 

"Delightful  tales  for  voung  readers  — // 
Gleamr.  Detroil. 

"The  cream  of  world-lore  is  here."  —Pliil 
driphia  Item. 

"All  parents  must  feel  that  they  owe  i  dil 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Mabie." — Herald  ^ 
gusla. 

"DeUghttul,  not  only  for  children  but  fur 
many  adults." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Mr.  Mabie  has  put  together  some  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces    of    prose    style    in     the    English     Ian- 


i 

71 

( 

THE  SET  SENT  FOR 
YOUR  APPROVAL 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
parent,  and  for  every  one  interested  in 
children,  to  see  this  set,  we  will  send  it 
for  your  approval  so  you  may  pass  your 
own  judgment.    ]\Iail  the  coupon  with 
one  dollar.    We  will  forward  the  eight 
volumes  at  once, carriage  paid, andenter 
you  for  The  World's  Work  fora  full  yeai.   I 
you   don't    agree  with  us  return  the  books, 
caniage  collect,  and  we  will  refund  your  lirst 
j)ayment.  The  Library  is  worth  $12.00,  The 
]\'orld's  Work  is  $3.00,     You  can  have  the 
.515.00    worth   for   $1.00  now  and    $1,00  a 
month  for  eight  months.     Sending  the  cou- 
])on  puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever 
i)ut  it  does  give  you  an  opportunity  to  sec 
these  delightful  volumes.    Write  To-day. 

Fortoard  coupon  boilh  name  and  address 

DOUBLEDAY,    PaGE   &    CC,  C.  L 

133  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen: — I  accept  your  offer  and  enclo.se 
one  dollar  for  which  you  are  to  enter  me  for  a  year's  sub- 
scri])tion  to  The  World's  Work  and  send  me  the  "  Every 
Child  Should  Know  Library."  After  exainination  I  will 
either  return  the  liooks  to  you  or  send  you  $1.00  a  month 
for  eight  months. 


The  Every  Child 
Should  Know 
Library 

The  World's  WorR 
For  a  Full  Year 

Onlj^  ^l.OO  hringjt  both 

\\\  parents,  and  those  interested  in  the  edu- 
(  at  ion  of  children,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
((  are  just  the  right  kind  of  reading  for  them. 
I  liildhood  is  the  decisive  period  of  life,  for  it 
I  tlien  that  habits  and  tastes  are  formed  that 
have  most  to  do  with  the  development  of 
'  liaracter.  In  this  Library  the  work  that  you 
\\  ould  do  yourself,  if  you  had  the  time,  money 
and  literary  judgment,  has  been  done  for  you 
|'\  the  best  critics  who  have  spent  their  lives 
1  the  study  of  literature  and  in  whose  opinion 
you  may  have  perfect  contidence. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 

has    editrd    "F.\MOUS     STORIES," 
"E.\IRV  TALKS,"  "HEROES,"  and 
"HEROLXES." 
"BIRDS"  is  bv  Neltje  Blanchan 

j        "WATER  WONDERS"  is  by 

Jean  M.  Thompson 
"POEMS"  is  edited  bv  Mary  E.  Burt 

"SONGS"  is  edited  by  Dolores  Bacon 

For  the    Holiday  or 
%  Birthday  Gift 

I  his  is  the  first  time  a  collection  of"  such 
unusual  inerit  has  been  offered  at  a 
price  so  low.  The  editorial  work  that 
had  to  be  done  is  enormous.  The  lit- 
erature of  the  entire  world  has  been 
drawn  upon  and  the  selections  have 
been  made  from  thousands  of  vol- 
umes. Fhis  set  of  books  constitutes 
a  complete  library  for  a  child.  One 
in  which  pride  will  be  taken  and 
that  will  encourage  the  habit  of  good 
reading.  We  have  decided  to  in- 
clude with  it,  as  an  introductory  ojfi-r, 
A  FULL  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIP- 
riON  TO  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK.  You  may  use  both  as 
a  gift,  send  the  magazine  to  a 
"you  are  already 


friend,  or 

subscriber,  have  your  sub- 
scription extended. 

".1/y  opportunities  in  youth 
jor  aequiring  an  education 
were  limited,  but  I  had  the 
great  good  jortune  oj  being 
well  supplied  with  usejul 
books  and  these  gave  me  my 
stall  in  tiji  " 

—  1  )\Mrr  AA  rrsTFR 


he  obtained  through  tlu  Readers' 


COUNTRY    LIFE     IN    AMERICA 


January, 1909 


"There  the 

sea  I  found 
Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in 
dreamless  slumber  bound. 

Take  a  long  sea-trip.  Go  to  the 
mysterious  ORIENT.  See  the 
MEDITERRANEAN  EGYPT 
and  the  HOLY  LAND.  New 
scenes,  new  people,  new  cus- 
toms I  This  means  new  life, 
new    vigor  1 

The   up-to-date 

S.  S.  "Grosser  Kurfuerst'* 

sails  from 
New  York,  Feb.  11,  1909 

7^  i/i7j's  of  keen  pleasure. 

$350  up,  round  trip.  Carriage 
rides  and  sight  seeing,  at  each 
port  of  call.  No  extras,  except- 
ing side  trips. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

North  German  Lloyd 

Oelrichs  &  Co.  General  Agents 

5  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  as/:  your  local  af^ent 


^O^i^i\?i-<Ji^x\  -r  a.^rTss;-yg?fT?-g4^^Hf^.<y 


English    Version  of 

HANNELE 

A  DREAM  POEM 
By  GERHART  HAUPTMANN 

Author  of  "The  Sunken  'Bell" 

MR.  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER'S 
distinguished  success  as  the  trans- 
lator of  "The  Sunken  Bell"  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  this  version  of  Haupt- 
mann"s  work.  It  is  a  play  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  deepest  significance  and  a  real 
contribution    to     literature.        Decorated. 

$L10  postpaid, 

COINTBTLIII        /5I       THEWoiTLfiWoBK       |fS\      TMlCAKOeN 

DOL'BLEDAY.  PaGE  &  CO.  NEW  YoRK. 


and  a  bag  of  upwards  of  1,100  brace  being  a  very 
happy  one." 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  an  article  in 
an  American  magazine  on  "The  Greyhound's 
Proud  Place  in  English  Sport:" 

"When  Princess  Dagmar  ran  her  first  course 
at  Newmarket,  the  hare  dropped  dead  inside  the 
Jerusalem  Covert,  and  her  opponent  (Haford) 
died  half  a  mile  before  reaching  it.  The  bitch 
(Princess  Dagmar)  lay  down  just  outside,  but 
notwithstanding  this  terrific  gruelling,  she  came 
out  and  won  two  more  courses,  and  in  the  inter- 
val of  three  months  won  the  Waterloo  Cup.  Here 
is  sand  and  gameness  for  you,  a  greyhound  that 
is  ready  to  race  a  few  hours  after  a  heartbreaking 
contest  which  killed  both  the  hare  and  the  other 
dog  from  sheer  exhaustion!" 

The  best  English  periodicals  devoted  to  out- 
door life  and  sports  print  hundreds  of  pictures 
like  this  every  season.  They  give  a  characteristic 
representation  of  English  hunting.  The  "beaters" 
go  into  the  field  with  sticks  to  make  the  birds 
rise  —  otherwise  it  would  be  like  taking  a  gun 
into  a  well-filled  chicken  yard. 

Sherwin   Hawley. 


THE  INCOME  OF  A  TIMBER   LOT 

NOT  far  from  my  home  in  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  timber  lot  of  sixteen  acres  on 
one  of  the  farms.  On  the  lot  are  growing 
hemlock,  pine,  maple,  birch,  beech,  and  chestnut. 
Last  summer  most  of  the  hemlock  and  pine  on 
this  lot  was  cut  and  sold.  I  visited  the  owner,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lumber  and  wood  lots.  The  lumber 
and  wood  sold  on  this  lot  last  year  represented 
about  thirty  years'  growth.  From  the  sixteen  acres 
the  net  receipts  were  $1,300.  During  the  thirty 
years,  he  said,  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  lumber  for  fuel  and  fencing  material,  taken 
from  the  lot  annually,  would  be  $50.  Also,  $25 
worth  of  maple  syrup  was  made  from  the  trees  each 
year  for  family  use.  This  makes  the  total  receipts 
from  the  trees  in  thirty  years  $3,550.  This  gives 
an  annual  mcome  per  acre,  in  round  numbers  of  $8. 

Here  we  have  the  actual  earning  of  a  timber  lot. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  figure  on  the  income 
of  this  land,  when  cleared,  and  in  pasture.  A 
section  of  one  of  these  hillsides  in  pasture  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  some  very  fine  timber,  show- 
ing what  the  land  produces  in  wood  and  lumber, 
therefore  the  two  present  a  striking  comparison, 
This  pasture  has  never  been  tilled,  and  will  now 
produce  poor  pasturage  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
acres  a  cow  for  the  season.  After  being  reduced 
to  a  tillable  condition  and  well  seeded,  the  rate 
would  be  about  three  acres  a  cow,  giving  an  aver- 
age of  about  four  acres  a  cow  for  all  grades  of  pas- 
turage, which,  at  a  rental  of  $10  a  cow,  brings 
its  income  value  to  about  $2.50  an  acre. 

On  some  of  these  uplands,  less  hard  and  steep, 
crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  grass,  etc.,  may  be  grown, 
and  the  average  value  of  these  crops  an  acre  is  the 
next  question  for  consideration.  After  deducting 
cost  of  labor  and  fertilizers,  I  think  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  net  profit  on  these  crops,  taken 
together  as  usually  grown,  will  not  exceed  $10  an 
acre;  and,  as  the  greatest  part  of  these  uplands 
is  in  pasturage,  we  cannot  place  the  general 
average  income  value  of  these  lands  at  more  than 
six  dollars  an  acre.  My  comparisons  show  that 
the  timber  lands  on  our  hillsides  may  pay  their 
owners  $2  more  per  acre  in  forest  products  than 
the  cleared  lands. 

Will  the  timber  lot  I  have  mentioned  recover 
the  loss  of  timber  in  thirty  years  from  now  and 
furnish  the,  owner  with  his  fuel  ?  The  owner's 
answer,  based  on  experience  and  observation,  is 
that  it  will  do  this,  but  the  hemlock  and  pine  that 
were  cut  will  be  replaced  by  maple  and  other  hard 
woods,  and  the  value  of  these  for  lumber  may  not 
be  as  great  as  the  hemlock  and  pine.  On  every 
farm  of  100  acres  there  should  be  twenty  acres  of 
woodland.  We  must  in  the  hilly  country  let  the 
timber  grow  on  the  steep  hillsides  and  cultivate  the 
landsalong  the  streams,  and  pasturcthemore  gentle 
slopes.  1  his  is  nature's  plan,  and  the  cutting  of 
this  timber  on  the  hillsides,  for  temporary  or 
present  gain,  will  entail  evils  that  cannot  be  re- 
paired by  many  generations.  The  growth  of  tim- 
ber on  his  wood  lot,  that  furnishes  him  with  fuel, 
lumber,  etc.,  is  but  a  small  compensation  when 
compared  with  the  influence  of  the  timber  on  his 
water  supply,  drouths,  floods,  and  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  birds  that  destroy  insect  life. 

W.   H.   Jenkins. 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

In  this  Department  are  printed  announcements  of 
high-grade  schools.  Information  regarding  schools 
will  be  gladly  furnished  to  readers  upon  request. 
For  school  rates  address  School  Department, 
Country  Life  in  America,  133,  135,  137  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


THE    BENNETT    SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

HALCYON    HALL 

MILLBROOK,  Dutchess  Co.,   NEW   YORK 

The  highest  point  between  the  Berkshires  and 
the  Catskills,  on  the  road  between  New  York 
and  I.enox,  twelve  miles  east  of  Vassar  College, 
two  hours  from  New  York — in  a  section  noted 
foiitE  great  natural  beauty  and  wonderful  winter 
climate.  Twenty-two  acres  of  grounds.  Golf, 
hockey,  tennis.  Large  stables  for  riding  horses. 
Full  academic  course.  Full  two  years'  course  for 
High  School  graduates.  Numberof  pupilslimited. 
Catalogue  and   portfolio    of    views   on    request 

ADDRESS 

MISS    MAY    F.    BENNETT 

Box  100,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  (he 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with  The  Rosenthal 

Common  Sense  Method  of 

Practical   Linguistry 

Tlii>    Latest  and  Best  Worit  of 
Ur.  Kiihard  S.  Rosentlial. 


Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter, 
THE  LANGUAGE-PIIONE  METIIOU 
831  Metropolis  niiililliie.nroRdnuy  and  16th  St..  Ne 


Freehold,  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy 

Prepares  tor  college  or  business.     .Special  department  in  separa 
building  for  quite  young  boys.     Illustrated  catalogue. 

Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  .-^.M.,  Principal. 


Three  Magazines 
For  Every  Home 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Beautiful,    practical,    entertaining. 

a  year. 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

interpreting  to-day's  history.     ^3.00  a  year. 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE-FARMING 

telling  how  to  make  things  grow. 


$4.00 


^i.oo  a 


year. 


DOUBLEDAY  PaGE  &C0.  New  YORK. 


Don't  be  Knocked  Over 
h^  Stenches  from 
Backyard  Debris 


How  are  conditions  at  the  back  of 
your  liouse.' 

More  germs  are  loosened  by  exposed 
garbage  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Pro- 
tect the  health  of  your  family  by  instal- 
ling the  STEPHENSON 

Urvdergrourvd  Garbage  Receiver 

shown  in  the  above  illustration,  which  remov-ts  all  objections 
against  mdiscriminaie  and  exposed  storage  of  the  old-stvle 
swill  tub.      ,S.,hi  direct.     Send  for  circdlr. 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  26  Farrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Domestic  Outfits 


ill    the     comforts     of 
modern    city     house 


Fairbanks-Morse   Elect 

Outfit,  engine  also  runs 

pump     and      other 

machinery 


give  you 
the  most 
without  the  large  expense 

This    means    a    water    system 
with     ample     pressure     behind 
'^?_,  it  and  a  complete  electric   light 
Light    plant    all    in    one    simple     com- 
pact unit.     Water  and  light  can 
be    piped  and  w^ired   anywhere 
on  your  place,    lights    your  sta- 
bles     and     supplies     abundant 
w^ater    for    your    lawns    and 
gardens. 

Fairbanks  -  Morse  Eclipse 
Windmills  are  the  most 
artistic  for  country  homes. 


^- 

Fairbanks-Morse   Pumping 

Outfit,  engine  also  runs 

other   machinery 


Send    for    Catalog    No.   CW    451 

Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co. 


WABASH  AVE.  &  ELDREDGE  CT. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


30  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


TTLACHJ 


STEINS 

TANKARDS 

WALL  PLAQUES 

PUNCH   BOWLS 

VASES 


JARDINIERES 
PEDESTALS 
TOBACCO  JARS 
DINNER   WARE 
TOILET    WARE 


T 


HERE  is  nothing  in  pottery  approaching  in  interest  the 
decorative  pieces  done  in  colored  stone-clay  inlays,  produced 
at  Mettlach,  Germany,   by 

VILLEROY  &  BOCH 

The  secret  of  manufacture  has  ever  baffled  the  world's  ceramists 
and  remains  to-day  the  most  distinctive  achievement  in  fictile  art. 

I  would   be  pleased  to  send  you  the  little  book  which  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days,   entitled: 

^''Making  Steins  in  an    Old  Monastery'''' 

— just  enclose  two-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage.  Embodies  the  history 
of  the  quaint  old  Abbey  of  Mettlach  (now  the  V.  &  B.  pottery) 
founded  in  the  sixth  century.     Splendidly  illustrated. 


E.  R.  THIELER,  Desk  2,  66  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Representative  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


THE    NEW    AND    ENLARGED 


Garden  and  Farm  Almanac 


GA-RDGN 

ALM.^NAC 


How   to    Grow   Flowers  and    Vegetables 

180  Pages  of  Everyday  Value.      Eully  Illustrated 

25c 

Our  unique  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  has  become  an  Institution. 
The  1909  issue,  revised,  enlarged  and  improved,  tells  when  and  how 
to  plant  flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  shrubbery  and  lawns— gives  elab- 
orate planting  tables— so  simply  arranged  that  the  newest  amateur 
can  easily  understand  every  detail— shows  what  needs  doing  around 
the  grounds  each  month  of  the  year— pictures  and  describes  the  best 
varieties  of  fruits— tells  how  to  fight  insect  enemies— has  several  pages 
about  farm  animals  gives  rules  for  foretelling  the  weather— prints  cooking  time-tables- 
tells  all  about  fencing  and  much  other  farm  work— and  is  meant  for  the  suburbanite  and 
for  the  country  dweller. 

Probably  the  one  most  valuable  and  unique  feature  is  the  series  of  twelve  im- 
mediate service  coupons,  which  insure  an  immediate,  authoritative  and  complete 
reply  to  every  question  not  covered  fully  enough  by  the  Almanac. 

The  1909  edition  contains  180  pages,  cover  in  three  colors.     There  are 
over  70  halftone  illustrations.     Every  subject  is  carefully  indexed.     The 
calendar  shows  the  moon  and  sun  and  the  various  divisions  of  time. 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  E.  16th  St.,  New  York 
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An  Important  Announcement 


^. 


The 

McClure 
Company 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF 
BOOKS 


On  January  i,  1909,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
begin  their  ninth  year  of  business;  and  it  happens 
just  at  this  time  that  we  purchased  the  entire  book 
business  of  the  McChire  Company  and  will  hereafter 
issue  all  the  volumes  formerly  published  by  that  com- 
pany (except  the  Burton  Holmes  Travelogues),  as 
well  as  the  new  works  already  announced  by  them. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  who  built  up  this  fine  list,  in- 
cluding 245  writers  and  411  separate  titles,  represent- 
ing many  of  our  best  modern  authors,  wishes  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  McClure's  Magazine  .  While 
we  count  ourselves  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
add  this  important  and  very  active  list  to  our  own, 
we  are  equally  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  shall 
have  Mr.  McClure's  help  in  securing  new  writers, 
and  the  cooperation  of  his  great  magazine,  which  has 
always  had  among  its  contributors  authors  of  fame 
and  distinction. 

The  responsibility  of  doing  justice  to  these  writers 
we    deeply    appreciate;    and    our    enlarged    staff,  including  the  active  men  of  the 
McClure  book  department,  hope  and  expect  to  do  the  large  list  of  books  full  justice.     A  very  partial  and  much- 
abbreviated  list  of  those    whose  works  are  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  whom  we  now  have  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  serving,  includes  the  following  names: 


44-60  East  SJrdStreet  NewYorfc 
1907 


whose  work  has   come  to  us 


Felix  Adler 

George  Adc 

Gertrude  Atherton 

Walter  Bagehot 

Rex  E.  Beach 

Ray  Stannard  Baker 

L.  H.  Bailey 

John  Kendrick  Bangs 

Neltje  Blanchan 

Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd 

Alice  Brown 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

John  Burroughs  (Editor) 

Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Andrew  Carnegie 

Joseph  Conrad 

Frank  M.  Cha])man 

Stephen  Crane 

S.  R.  Crockett 


Mary  Stewart  Cutting 
Josephine  Daskam 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
Austin  Dobson 
A.  Conan  Doyle 
Charles  W.  Eliot 
Ellen  Glasgow 
Eleanor  Gates 
Anna  Katharine  Green 
Henry  George 
Hamlin  Garland 
Anthony  Hope 
H.  Rider  Haggard 
Joel  Chandler  Harris 
G.  Hauptmann 
W.  J.  Holland 
George  lies 
Myra  Kelly 

and  several 


Rudyard  Kipling 
Helen  Keller 
Prince  Kropotkin 
John  La  Farge 
Jack  London 
Charles  Battell  Loomis 
Sidney  Lanier 
George  Horace  Lorimer 
Edwin  Mark  ham 
George  Madden  Martin 
Henry  Seton  Merriman 
Hugo  Miinsterberg 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  (Edilor) 
Frank  Norris 
Alfred  Ollivant 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
Eden  Phillpotts 
Edmond  Rostand 
hundred  others 


Carl  Schurz 
May  Sinclair 
Ellen  Terry 
Booth  Tarkington 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
Henry  van  Dyke  (Editor) 
Charles  Wagner 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
Booker  T.  Washington 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson 
Stewart  Edward  White 
William  Allen  White 
Stanley  J.  Weyman 
C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williams,,,, 
Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  A.  Smith  (Editors) 


With  a  catalogue  of  more  than  500  authors  we  feel  that  we  have  a  good 
which  will  help  to  extend  the  market  for  both  the  bookseller  and  ourselves, 
rather  than  merely  a  large  number,  and  to  bring  together  a  collection  which 


of  high   publishing  ideals. 


start  toward  building  up  a  business 

We  wish  to  publish   books  of  cjuality 

our  friends  will  regard  as  worthy 


DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &  CO. 
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THE 


^TEiNiaesY 


Piano 


Si^n  and  Symbol  of  Perfection 
m  tne  Music-Room 

ART  in  the  music-room  invariably  calls  for  an  adherence  to  the  style  of  some 
particular  period  of    architecture,  for  a  connected    color-scheme,  for  a  nice 
appreciation  of  the  details  of  design  and  decoration.     The  architect  and  the 
decorator  having  harmonized  design  and  ornamentation,  the  ideal  in  art  demands  but 
one  further  essential — the  choice  of  a  PERFECT  PIANO. 

Recognizing  the  dictates  of  a  cultured  and  discriminating  clientele,  it  remained  for 
the  house  of  Steinway  to  blend  music  and  decorative  art.  Be  the  music-room  Gothic 
or  Renaissance,  Tudor  or  Louis  XVI.,  among  the  pianos  at  the  Steinw^ay  Studios  one 
may  find  exact  representations  of  every  period — true  reproductions,  gems  of  beauty  and 
perfection.     For  in  all  its   details  of  construction  the  Steinway  Piano  stands  apart, 

UNEXCELLED 

UNEQUALLED 

UNPRECEDENTED 

Some  years  ago  the  Steinway  Art  Department  was  a  new  departure  along  the 
lines  of  the  aesthetic  in  piano-making.  To-day  its  products  may  be  found  at  the 
courts  of  most  of  the  royal  houses  abroad,  as  in  many  of  America's  residences  of  regal 
splendor — the  purest  and  most  exquisite  examples  of  this  branch  of  classic  art. 


Steiu-Tvuy  Parlor  Grand 
Piano  in  t/u:  Period  oj 
Louis  X\' I.  Mahogany 
ivilh.     Gilt    Ornaments. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 


Subivay  Express  Station  at  the  Do 
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An  ounce  of  performance  is  worth  a  pound  of  promise. 

This  truism  aptly  appHes  to  the  problem  of  reai  saving 

and  /terfect  satisfaction  in  heating  the  home.     Read 

our  offer.     It  places  all  the  responsibility  on  us.     We  have 

to  make  good.     You  take  no  risk. 


On  Free  Trial  a#  Our  Expense 

We  will  send  you  a  complete   furnace   heating  outfit,  including'  pipes,  registers,    and 
everything  needed,  for  $25  to  $100  less  than  you  can  buy  from  dealers,  and  deliver  it  at 
freight  prepaid.     You  may  place  the  purchase  price  in  the  hands  of  your 
local  banker,  who  will  hold  it  while  you  test  the  heater. 


"leaflef*"  Steel  Furnace 


Delivered  any  pla 


If  the  test  is  not  satisfactory  you  may  return  the  goods  at  our  expense  and  have  your  rnoney  back,  we  to  pay 
cost  of  removal  and  freight  charges  both  ways.  Ask  us  more  about  it.  There's  money  in  it  for  you.  Our  great 
co-operative  plan  makes  you  a  partner  in  our  success.  We  explain  this  with  every  estimate.  This  offer  applies  also 
to  heating  equipments  for  churches,  schools,  stores  or  other  buildings.     Write  today. 

Ask  for  Our  Free  Heating  Plans 

Send  us  a  rougrh  sketch  of  any  building  you  wish  to  heat  and.  without  any  charpre  or  obligation  on  your  part,  we  will  have  our  experts  prepare 
a  simple,  clear  plan  which  you  can  easily  understand,  showing  every  detail  of  the  furnace,  pipes,  registers,  etc..  in  their  proper  places,  with  the 
exact  cost  to  you  of  the  equipment  delivered  at  your  station,  freight  prepaid. 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


names  and  ad- 

luni,  )i(ilia]js,  your  iu'ii.'liboi>)  w  lio  liave  and  arc- using  the  Hess 
Sitvl  Fiirnacr  and  outtit  and  to  wlicini  we  refer  as  having  found 
our  luriKKe  the  l)ost  in  heating  capacity  and  most  inexpensive 
in  first  cost  and  fuel  consumption. 


Our  booklet '•  riodern  Furnace  Heating"  clearly  explains  principles 
that  cannot  he  Ignored  if  (lie  heating  of  any  building  is  accomplished  per- 
fecUy  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  economically.  This  booklet  is  written  so  that 
anyone  can  easily  understand  tbe  diagram  Illustrations  and  piinoiples 
involved.  It  covers  tbe  entire  heating  proposition  thoroughly  aud  contains 
much  heating  information  of  great  value. 


Write  today 
for  Booklets 


Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 


927  Taconta  BIdgm 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  Want  You  to  Have  tlic 
Greatest  of  Rose  Books 

WE  are  just  curniileting  a  great  new  book  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  it  is  given  the 
experience  of  three-score  years  in  growing  Roses  for  the  flower-loving  pubiic 
of  America.  It  tells  you  the  best  Roses  for  your  locality,  how  to  secure  tlicni, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  how  to  make  them  grow  and  bloom,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  your  own  yard  or  garden.  More  than  600  leading  kinds 
on  their  own  roots  are  described.  There  are  116  large  pages,  btiautifully  illustrated  in 
photographs,  including  four  lull-page  pictures  in  natural  colors.  There  is  no  other  book 
on  Roses  that  compares  with  it.  It  is  the  best  and  most  beautiful ;  the  color  pages  are 
not  cheap  daubs  of  paint,  but  real,  rich,  charming  photographic  reproduciions  in  all  tlie 
soft  and  delicate  tints  of  nature.  If  you  have  failed  in  growing  Roses  in  the  past,  secure 
this  book— you  will  succeed.  Our  Firm  was  established  in  1850,  so  we  have  appropriately 
called  this  book,  which  summarizes  the  life-work  of  its  founder  member, 

"SIXTY  YEARS  AMONG  THE  ROSES" 
or  The  Dingee  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 

In  1850  this  country  was  young  in  the  making.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone  aud 
transcontinental  railroads  were  but  dreams ;  the  great  West  was  still  in  primeval  wild- 
ness.  It  was  then  that  Charles  Dingee— now  eighty-four,  still  vitally  interested  while  not 
active  in  the  management  of  our  business— believed  that  growing  Roses  on  their  own 
roots  was  practicable,  and  to  send  them  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country  equally  so. 
From  this  thought  has  developed  one  of  America's  great  industries.  During  all  these 
years  millions  of  Dingee  Roses  glowing  in  all  parts  of  the  world  bear  testimony  to  their 
quality.  They  are  the  best,  and  today  are  better  and  more  favorably  known  than  ever. 
Our  collection  is  the  largest  in  America.  All  our  knowledge  about  Roses  gathered  in 
these  many  years  is  yours  by  reading  this  splendid  work. 

We'll  Pay  You  to  Send  for  and  Read  this  Book 


Send  us  a  di 
the  Roses"  as  si 


1  as  ready,  with  due-bill  for  : 


ward  us.     That  is,  you  deposit  10  cents  1 


a  copy  of  "  Sixty  Years  Anic 
,  good  on  the  first  order  >ou  f 


/ith  us  as  an  evidence  that  you  love  Roses  and 
want  to  know  about  them.  We  send  you  "Sixty 
Years  Among  the  Roses"  and  witli  it  a  due-bill 
card  for  20  cents  on  the  first  order  of  $1.00  or 
more  sent  us.  In  other  words,  we  pay  you  to 
read  the  book.  The  demand  for  this  great, 
new,  original  work  promises  to  exceed  tlie 
supply.    Our  edition  is  limited.     Write  today. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co. 

Box  11,  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 

The  Leading  Rose-Growers  of  America 

ESTABLISHED  1850  70  GREENHOUSES 


Catalogue  ready  January  1st 

One  customer  writes: 

"For  32  Years  Your  Seeds 
Have  Been  Unfailingly  Good" 

Send  for  our  108th  successive  annual 
catalogue;  examine  our  prices,  keep- 
ing above  in  mind,  and  then  decide 
whether  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  place  your  order  with  us.  Catalogue 
contains  invaluable  cultural  directions. 

If  they  suit  others  why  not  you? 

Catalogue  mailed  free 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

Dept.C,  33  Barclay  St.  thro'  to  38  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 
107  years  in  business  in  New  York  City 
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WHERE  BALLOON  AND  AUTOMOBILE  JOIN  FORCES 
On  October  30th,  Carl  Fischer,  of  Indianapohs,  accompanied  by  Captain  Brumbaugh,  the  aeronaut,  made 
an  ascension,  using  a  runabout  in  place  of  a  basket.  The  car  was  stripped  of  fenders,  rimning  board,  and  rear 
seat,  and  can-ied  900  pounds  of  ballast.  A  height  of  3,000  feet  was  reached.  Just  before  dusk  they  alighted 
safely  in  a  cornfield,  the  car  settling  as  easily  and  safely  as  if  on  a  freight  elevator.  The  bag  was  deflated, 
rolled  up,  and  loaded  on  the  back  of  the  automobile;  the  motor  was  started,  and  the  two  rode  home  comfort- 
ably to  supper  I  .   w  _. 
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Fron:  Av.  Glenn  Curtiss's  experience  with  his  "  Junebug,"  he  says  that  flying  is  the  king  of  sports 


THE  NEW  SPORT  OF  AIR-SAILING 

WHAT  THE  EXPERTS  THINK  OF  THE  FUTURE  OF  BALLOONING 
AND  AEROPLANING,    NOT   FOR    UTILITY,    BUT   FOR    PLEASURE 

"A  balloon  is  no  more  dangerous  than  an  automobile.      Fools  get  killed  m  both."  —  A.  Leo  Stevens 

"/  believe  that  ballooning  should  properly  take  its  plaee  along  with  polo,  golf,  automobiling,  and  yaehing,  as  an  adjunct  to  country  estates." — Charles 
J.  Glidden. 

"  IFithin  the  next  six  or  seven  years  the  dirigible  balloon  will  become  as  popular  as  the  automobile."  —  Thomas  S.  Baldwin. 

"  //  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  fifty  or  a  hundred  machines  (aeroplanes)  in  use  over  the  country  next  fall."  — Glenn  H.  Curtiss 

"  The  exhilaration  of  flying  IS  too  keen,  the  pleasure  too  great,  for  it  to  be  neglected  as  a  sport  ....  I  cannot  but  believe  that  we  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  —  the  Age  of  Flight." — Orville  Wright. 


THE  SPORT    IN  AMERICA 
By  ARNOLD  KRUCKMAN 

THE  joy  of  speed  and  the    sensation    of    flying  —  of 
overcoming   space   and     distance    and    time  —  that 
has  given  to  automobiHng  its  thousands  of  devotees, 
is  bound  to  make  air-saihng  the  great  sport  of  the  future. 

It  is  just  about  eighteen  months  since  flying  became  an 
organized  sport  in  America.  During  this  time  there  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country  more  than  twenty-five  aero 
clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  over  three  thousand  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who,  either  individually  or  in  common,  own 
more  than  fifty  balloons,  valued  at  an  average  of  $i,ooo  each. 
The  sport  is  at  present  limited  to  flights  with  the  huge  gas 
bag  carrying  the  car  that  looks  like  a  large  wash-basket,  be- 
cause all  other  apparatus  are  either  impracticable  or  unsafe. 
Apparently  the  only  person  who  has  thus  far  attempted  to 
use  the  cigar-shaped  airship,  or  dirigible,  for  purposes  of 
recreation  is  Mrs.  C.  J.  S.  Miller,  of  Franklin,  Pa.  She 
had  an  aerodrome  built  on  her  estate  and  installed  a  hydrogen 
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gas  plant;  but  whenever  she  wanted  to  take  a  spin  she  was 
obliged  to  summon  the  builder  to  run  the  engine  and  handle 
the  delicate  steering  gear.  Aeroplanes  and  other  heavier- 
than-air  flying  machines,  from  the  sportsman's  standpoint, 
are  vehicles  of  exhilarating  locomotion  for  the  future.  At 
present  they  are  too  hazardous  on  account  of  the  uncertainties 
of  equilibrium.  Not  until  the  problem  of  automatic  balance 
is  solved  will  the  sportsman  take  up  this  aerial  vehicle. 

Do  not  confuse  the  balloon  in  which  the  gentleman  sports- 
man seeks  aerial  diversion  with  the  familiar  hoist  from  which 
the  parachute  artist  makes  the  leap  that  thrills  the  folks  at 
the  county  fair.  There  is  as  much  similarity  between  them 
as  there  is  between  a  high-priced  1909  motor  car  and  a  home- 
made perambulator.  The  sportsman's  balloon  is  put 
together  like  a  delicate  machine.  It  is  built  from  the  plans 
of  an  exact  scaled  drawing  which  indicates  to  the  fraction  of 
an  inch  where  each  stitch  is  placed  and  how  each  ounce  of 
,>veight   is   disposed. 

The  one  imperative  need  in  an  aerial  sportsman  is  mental 
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You  can  inflate  a    dirigil 


try  liousti 


The    spherical   balloon,  the  dirigible,  and  even  the  aeroplane  now  have 
their  enthusiastic  women  devotees 


poise.  The  aeronaut  with  scatter-brained  courage  or 
desperate  yearning  for  Sunday-supplement  celebrity  does  not 
make  a  good  pilot.  If  you  happen  to  meet  any  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  follow  the  sport  enthusiastically  in  this 
country  you  will  make  the  surprising  discovery  that  they  are 
people  with  exceptional  mental  powers.  Only  a  level- 
headed human  being  with  a  keen  intellect  can  successfully 
pass  the  practical  and  theoretical  examination  for  a  pilot's 
license.  The  candidate  must  know  his  balloon  as  a  sailor 
knows  a  ship;  he  must  know  the  air  currents  as  a  mariner 
knows  the  sea;  and  he  must  know  the  potentialities  of  the 
various  gases  as  an  engineer  knows  hydraulics. 

Every  active  sportsman  is  supposed  to  hold  the  pilot's 
license.  It  is  conferred,  after  a  searching  examination,  by 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  which  is  the  parent  club  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  It  has  among  its  members  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Harry  Payne  Whitney, 
Charles  W.  Gates,  and  some  three  hundred  more  gentlemen 
whose  aggregate  wealth  is  said  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  the  national  debt.  There  are  several  other  clubs, 
including  the  Philadelphia  Aeronau- 
tical Recreation  Society,  with  its  fifty 
ladies  and  nine  gentlemen,  while  the 
St.  Louis  club  has  a  membership  list 
of  six  hundred  which  could  be  used 
as  the  exclusive  social  and  mercan- 
tile register  of  the  community. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 

AEROPLANE 

By  ORVILLE  WRIGHT 

THE  future  development  of  the 
aeroplane  in  any  line,  for 
sport,  for  war,  or  for  com- 
merce, will  be  also  the  development 
of  the  gasolene  engine.  The  aero- 
plane of  to-day  is  more  perfect  than 
the  engine  which  drives  it.  I  expect 
that  in  the  future  —  and  not  such  a 
very  far  distant  future  —  to  see  the 
gasolene  engine  so  made  that  it  is 
perfectly  reliable.  Even  the  best  au- 
tomobile engines  of  to-day  sometimes 
stop  running,  or  miss  in  one  or 
more  cylinders.  It  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, if  they  do,  in  an  automo- 
bile. But  in  an  aeroplane,  unless 
the  engine  be  far  more  powerful  than 


on  one   cylinder  less  than 


usual  ma 


Orville  Wright  says  that  the  aeroplane  is  limited  in  its 
development  to-day  only  by  the  gas  engine 


IS   necessary,  runnmg 
mean  coming  down. 

The  sporting  side  of  the  aeroplane  development  will,  I 
believe,  speedily  follow,  and  be  continuous  with,  the 
experimental  stage,  in  which  all  flying  machines  are  at  pres- 
ent. The  exhilaration  of  flying  is  too  keen,  the  pleasure  too 
great,  for  it  to  be  neglected  as  a  sport.  It  seems  to  me  that 
its  use  will  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  automobile,  as  far  as 
pleasure  goes;  that  is,  that  people  will  have  aeroplanes  for 
pleasure  runs,  for  fresh  air,  and  for  sight-seeing  —  perhaps 
even  for  touring,  when  starting  devices  are  either  carried 
along,  or  to  be  found  readily  at  stopping  points.  There  will 
be  races,  I  suppose,  and  contests,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
beneficial  as  stimulative  to  inventive  progress,  just  as  races 
and  contests  have  improved  the  automobile.  But  the 
greatest  development  in  a  sporting  line,  as  I  see  it,  will  be 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  flying. 

The  danger  is  less  now  than  many  people  think,  and  the 
better  the  motor  is  made,  the  safer  the  sport  will  be,  but  if  it 
is  absolutely  robbed  of  all  possibilities  of  accident  or  incident, 
it  will  lose  its  flavor  for  those  who 
love  sport  for  sport's  sake.  If  an 
automobile  could  go  fifty  miles  an 
hour  on  an  ordinary  road  with  abso- 
lute and  perfect  safety,  few  people 
would  care  to  go.  Few  people  care 
for  railroad  speed  as  a  pleasure  —  it 
is  just  a  means  of  getting  there.  It 
is  the  spice  of  uncertainty,  of  a  pos- 
sible accident,  which  makes  swift  au- 
tomobiling  so  great  a  pleasure,  and 
it  will  be  the  same  way  with  the  aero- 
plane. While  I  firmly  believe  that 
aeroplaning  will  shortly  be  as  safe  a 
means  of  travel,  of  sport,  or  of  ob- 
servation as  any  other  modern  means 
of  swift  locomotion,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  ever  be  a  tame  sport  ! 

I  have  heard  of  a  prize  being 
oflFered  for  the  first  aeroplane  to  pass 
over  the  city  of  Paris.  Such  offers 
are  wrong  in  spirit  and  principle. 
There  will  be,  and  there  should  be, 
laws  made  to  prevent  air  craft  from 
passing  over  large  cities.  The  dan- 
ger to  those  below  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  to  those  who  fly.  A 
man  who  goes  up  in  a  flying-machine 
of  any  kind  does  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing;    the 
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The  runabout  of  the  skies— you  propel  it  witli  pedals  as  on  a  bicycle 


Or  you  can  run  your  sporting  dirigible  with  a  gasolene  motor 


man  in  the  street,  unavoidably  struck  down  by  something 
dropped  from  the  machine,  or  by  the  flying  pieces  result- 
ing from  an  accident,  is  in  the  position  of  the  innocent 
bystander  struck  in  a  shooting  affray.  Grade  crossings  are 
eliminated  in  well-governed  cities,  and  what  might  be  called 
"air  crossings"'  should  be  against  the  law. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  aeroplane  will 
be  as  safe  and  as  reliable  as  the  modern  locomotive — 
when  we  can  start  out  to  go  anywhere  with  the  certainty  of 
getting  there  and  getting  back.  This  time  will  come  when 
the  explosion  engine  is  made  as  near  perfect  as  the  steam- 
engine  is  to-day,  and  the  greatest  commercial  development 
will  follow  immediately.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  future  of  the 
aeroplane  for  commerce,  to  carry  mail,  to  carry  passengers, 
perhaps  express.  I  know  that  it  is  but  little  more  difficult 
to  learn  to  operate  the  aeroplane  with  which  I  am  most  famil- 
iar than  it  is  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle.  The  experiments  ot 
to-day  are  but  the  beginning.  There  will  be  dozens  —  hun- 
dreds —  of  men  engaged  in  perfecting  the  art  of  fl\ing  in 
the  next  decade.  Those  who  engage 
in  flying  for  the  love  of  it,  the  sport 
they  get  out  of  it,  will  aid  in  its  de- 
velopment as  they  did  in  developing 
the  automobile,  the  bicycle,  and  the 
balloon.  The  army  and  navy  experi- 
ments of  France  and  Germany,  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  will 
interest  many  men  from  the  financial 
standpoint.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  the  Age  of  Flight,  and  that  the 
beginnings  of  to-day  will  be  mightily 
overshadowed  by  the  complete  suc- 
cesses of  to-morrow. 

THE  BALLOON  AN  ADJUNCT 
TO  THE  COUNTRY  PLACE 

By  CHARLES   J.  GLIDDEN 

LMOST  everyone  with  whom 
I  have  talked  about  balloon- 
ing wants  to  know  what   my 

sensations  are.    "  How  does  it  feel  f  " 

they  ask,  as   though   a   balloon  trip 

were   some   kind  of  a  soul-terrifying 

experience  that  only  those  of  ex- 
treme courage  would  care  to  attempt, 

the    main    end    of    it    being    to    get 

through  with  your  life.      My  answer 


ibout    balloonino;,    or    I 


A 


Mr.  Glidden's  balloon,  "Boston,"  with  two  passengers, 
weighs  16,000  lbs.,  and  an  ascension  costs  $60 


is    that   there    is   nothing  thrilling 
shouldn't  be  doing  it. 

A  balloon  trip  is  really  a  delightful  experience,  and  as  far  as 
safety  is  concerned  in  twenty-three  ascensions  that  I  have 
made  I  have  never  had  a  mishap.  This  is  hardly  noteworth}-, 
because  Mr.  Leo  Stevens  has  made  over  2,000  ascensions 
with  800  persons  without  accident.  I  should  say,  therefore, 
that  ballooning  is  really  far  safer  than  automobiling,  espe- 
cially at  high  speed.  Good  judgment  eliminates  the  danger. 
The  two  points  to  look  out  for  are  to  get  away  clear  and  to 
make  a  safe  landing.  The  former,  of  course,  can  be  regulated 
by  making  your  ascension  away  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  trees,  wires,  and  buildings.  Tn  the  latter  case, 
the  skilled  aeronaut  can  pick  his  landing-place,  and  at  will 
descend  in  some  pasture  lot. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  n't  safe  to  make  an  ascension 

near  the  seacoast,  unless  the  wind  is  blowing  inland.     The 

sea  is  the  one  great  menace  to  ballooning,  because  unless  one 

keeps  very  near  the  earth  it  is  possible  that  a  shift  of  wind 

will   carry  the   balloon  out   where  a 

dry-land  descent  cannot  be  made. 

I  believe  that  ballooning  should 
properly  take  its  place  along  with 
polo,  golf,  automobiling,  and  yacht- 
ing as  an  adjunct  to  country  estates. 
1  here  is  really  nothing  in  the  way 
of  such  a  thing.  Even  the  expense 
of  a  balloon  is  slight  compared  with 
a  motor  car.  A  small  balloon  of 
16,000  cubic  feet  capacity  costs  but 
^500,  and  the  gas  generator  that  will 
produce  hydrogen  gas  to  fill  it  $125 
additional.  An  additional  $150  will 
cover  statoscope,  barometer,  and  the 
rest  of  the  outfit.  Maps  are  very 
important,  because  a  balloon's-eye 
view  of  the  country  looks  almost  like 
a  map  itself,  and  one  can  determine 
his  location  with  great  certainty.  It 
is  far  more  satisfactory  to  consult  a 
map  than  to  make  a  descent  to  in- 
quire of  some  native  what  place  it 
is.  He  invariably  ignores  your  ques- 
tion, and  replies  with  an  encour- 
aging cheer  to  help  you  keep  your 
courage  up,  or  else  makes  a  mega- 
phone of  his  hands  and  replies  by 
shouting  "Where  are  you  from.?" 
neither  of  which  does  you  much  good 
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or  conipensarcs  tor  the  gas  aou   lose   in  coming  down  low 
enough  to  hail  him. 

The  mechanical  details  of  operating  a  balloon  are  com- 
parativeh-  simple,  and  a  few  lessons  should  enable  almost 
an\one  to  untlerstand  the  underlying  principles. 

The  spherical  balloon  which  I  am  using  has  a  capacity  of 
35,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Gas  that  tests  400-1000  —  that  is, 
60  per  cent,  lighter  than  air  —  will  enable  the  balloon  to  lift 
1,600  pounds.  The  weight  is  generally  distributed  as  follows: 
Balloon,  basket  and  equipment,  700  pounds;  anchor, 
25  pounds;  passengers  (two),  350  pounds;  sand  and 
ballast,  525  pounds;   total,  1,600  pounds. 

Before  starting,  the  balloon  is  balanced  by  adding  sand 
to  or  taking  it  from  the  basket  until  the  balloon  rises  gently 
in  the  air  when  released.  It  will  ascend  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  and,  if  nothing  is  done,  immediately  descend  to  the  earth 
again  and  the  voyage  is  at  an  end. 
This  is  caused  by  expansion  and  loss 
of  gas  which  flows  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  bal- 
loon; if  it  were  not  there  the  balloon 
would  explode.  The  rate  of  expan- 
sion or  "creation"  of  gas  is  ordina- 
rily one  cubic  foot  for  every  foot  the 
balloon  rises  in  the  air.  Expansion 
at  this  rate  usually  diminishes  at 
3,000  or  4,000  feet  altitude. 

To  stop  the  descent  it  is  necessary 
to  lighten  the  load  by  throwing  out 
sand  in  quantities  varying  from  one 
to  twenty  pounds,  and  this  is  con- 
tinued all  through  the  ascension  as 
the  temperature  changes.  Cold  air 
drives  a  balloon  down,  and  warm  air 
makes  it  rise.  As  a  rule  the  ballast 
is  ladled  out,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time, 
with  a  wooden  spoon. 

If  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  ascent, 
the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  balloon  is 
opened,  but  if  too  much  gas  is  re- 
leased a  rapid  descent  will  follow, 
which  must  be  made  gradual  and 
checked  bv  throwing  out  sand.  If 
not  immediately  checked,  the  bal- 
loon will  go  down  at  increasing 
speed  and  the  loss  of  a  large  amount 
of  ballast  will  be  needed  to  check  it. 

When  a  fast  descent  is  stopped  by 
loss  of  sand  in  large  quantities  a  rapid  rise  follows,  even 
to  a  higher  elevation  than  that  just  left;  then  there  is 
another  drop  and  rise  until  one  finds  himself  rising  and 
falling  in  sweeps  of  a  mile.  While  this  would  hardh'  be 
noticed  by  the  passengers,  the  ballast  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted and  a  landing  made  necessary.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  balancing. 

In  landing  the  greatest  skill  of  the  pilot  is  required.  To 
remove  all  elements  of  danger  one  should  have  at  least  a 
hundred  pounds  of  sand  ready  for  quick  use.  On  one  of 
my  voyages  it  was  decided  to  come  to  earth  from  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet.  At  that  time  we  had  a  supply  of  100  pounds 
of  sand.  When  within  lOO  feet  of  the  ground  over  the 
selected  spot,  the  anchor  and  a  few  pounds  of  ballast  were 
dropped.  To  prevent  a  rise  caused  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
weight  the  valve  was  opened  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape. 
We  touched  the  ground  so  lightly  that  a  dinner-plate  under 
the  basket  would  not  have  been  broken;  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  the  rip  cord  was  pulled;  instantly  all  the 
gas  escaped  and  the  voyage  was  at  end.  The  rip  cord 
causes  a  rent  in  the  balloon  seven  inches  wide  and  nineteen 
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feet  long;  this  is  used,  if  the  wind  is  strong,  to  prevent  the 
bounding  of  the  basket  over  the  ground  after  it  has  first 
touched. 

Suitable  weather  should  be  selected  for  ballooning  as  for 
yachting;  one  would  not  think  of  going  out  in  a  squall  or 
sailing  among  the  rocks;  so  the-  weather  map  should  be 
studied  and  ascensions  made  with  the  low  pressures  fully 
five  hundred  miles  away  and  from  a  point,  as  mentioned 
before,  not  too  close  to  the  sea. 

A  clear  day  or  a  cloudy  one  is  better  than  a  day  that  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  sun  playing  hide  and 
seek  behind  the  clouds  causes  the  balloon  to  rise  and  fall 
rapidly,  at  the  expense  of  energy,  and  sand  keeps  the  pilot 
so  busy  that  he  cannot  fully  enjoy  the  voyage. 

A  balloon  is  easily  managed  at  night  with  the  loss  of  very 
little  sand,  but  a  plunge  in  the  dark  is  not  much  fun  unless 
the  moon  is  shining  brightly,  and  even 
then  the  night  is  long  and  dreary. 

The  best  time,  therefore,  for  am- 
ateurs to  make  ascensions  is  as 
many  hours  before  sunset  as  the 
balloon  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  air. 
This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  gas,  the  size  of  the 
balloon,  and  the  amount  of  sand  you 
can  carry.  My  balloon,  the  Boston, 
with  two  people,  will  remain  in  the 
air  from  two  to  three  hours,  and 
generally  cover  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  miles  and  one  to  two  hours 
with  three  persons.  There  is  ample 
time  before  dark,  if  a  landing  is 
made  at  sunset,  to  prepare  the  equip- 
ment for  shipping. 

In  the  Boston  flights  can  be  made 
with  two  passengers  (three  in  all) 
at  an  expense  of  ^60.  A  balloon 
which  costs  ^800  can  leave  the 
ground  with  two  persons  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ^31.50. 

The  mountainous  country  of  wes- 
tern   Massachusetts,    southern   Ver- 
mont   and    New    Hampshire   offers 
j     weird   and   beautiful   scenery  to  the 
aerial  traveler  unexcelled  elsewhere. 
^    From    an    elevation    of    9,000    feet 
the   Presidential  range,  with   Mount 
Washington    as     its     capstone,     ap- 
pears like  a  huge  terrace.     There  is  nothing  more  inspiring 
than  to  ascend  into  an  ocean  of  silence  and  watch  the  earth 
change  into  a  map. 

DIRIGIBLES  FOR  SPORT 

By  THOMAS  S.  BALDWIN 

I  DO  not  think  I  am  indulging  in  extravagance  or  fancy 
when  I  say  that  within  the  next  six  or  seven  years 
the  dirigible  balloon  will  become  as  popular  as  the 
automobile  as  a  pastime  for  the  rich.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
much  safer  and  simpler  than  any  form  of  navigation  on 
land.  The  exciting  sport  of  the  dirigible  balloon  will 
supersede  the  spherical  drifting  balloon  just  as  the  racing 
automobile  has  taken  the  place  of  the  easy-going  road 
machine.  For  when  the  enthusiastic  sportsmen  took  to 
motoring  it  became  necessary  to  introduce  a  swifter  machine. 
The  motor  balloon  travels  at  a  speed  undreamed  of  in  the 
drifting  balloon,  and  yet  the  speed  can  be  regulated  at  the 
will  of  the  pilot. 

{Contnutni  on  page  joo) 


•'The  white  deer  of  Canaan,"  that  came  in  from  the  lonely  wilderness  to  find  comfort   in  a   friendlj'  farm-yard 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  DEER 


By   HERBE  RT   K.    JOB 
Photographs    by    the    author 


OF  LATE  the  wild  deer  have  been  reappearing  in 
considerable  numbers  in  fairly  cultivated  and  even 
populous  parts  of  the  Eastern  states.  We  read  ot 
it  from  various  quarters  in  the  local  press.  This  or  that 
person  has  seen  a  deer,  a  pair  of  them,  a  doe  with  fawn,  or 
a  browsing,  foraging  band.  They  even  run  down  the  village 
street  or  cross  a  lawn  right  in  broad  daylight.  Not  long 
ago  a  pair  of  them  appeared  in  our  village  cemetery. 

Back  a  few  miles  from  where  I  live,  in  a  wooded,  rugged 
tract  of  western  Connecticut  hill-country,  a  band  of  seven  of 
these  Northern  deer  —  as  the  species  is  called,  being  the 
Northern  form  of  the  Virginia  deer  —  is  often  observed. 
They  are  not  shy,  but  stand  and  gaze  upon  those  who  drive 
along  the  narrow  mountain  road.  At  a  certain  farm  a  family- 
party  of  three  often  paAS  visits  in  the  summer.  They  nibble 
a  little  of  the  garden-stuff,  yet  not  so  much  but  what  the  kind 
people  are  glad  to  see  them,  they  are  so  pretty  and  graceful. 
The  ordinar\-  fence  has  no  restraining  effect  upon  the  grati- 
fication of  their  innocent  desires.  Over  it  they  spring  as 
lightly  as  so  many  birds,  and  out  again  at  their  own  sweet 
will.  '  ^ 

No  doubt  in  some  quarters  they  prove  annoying,  and  inflict 
slight  damage  upon  crops,  but  most  farmers  still  enjoy  seeing 
them.  I  say  let  us  continue  to  pay  out  of  the  public  funds 
for  the  slight  damage  which  they  do,  and  not  set  out  to 
exterminate  them  at  the  first  complaint  that  is  brought. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  nearly  enough  of  them. 

Personally,  I  never  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  shoot 
one.  To  me  it  would  be  just  as  much  "sport"  to  try  the 
gun  on  the  farmer's  cattle.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  close  season 
on  deer  with  us,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  perpetual. 

Howbeit,  I  did  want  to  try  the  camera  on  this  newly 
resurrected  game,  and  at  length  there  arose  an  opportunity. 
In  a  country  hotel,  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  twenty-five  miles  from 
my  home,  I  heard  a  stranger  address  a  man  by  a  name 
which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  the  local  game-warden.  There- 
upon I  introduced  myself  to  the  warden,  whom  I  had  never 
met,  and  at  once  we  began  to  talk  and  swap  stories,  as  only 
outdoor  enthusiasts  can  do. 

"Have  you  seen  the  white  deer?"  he  presently  asked. 


"I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  animal,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  there  is  one  up  here,"  he  said.  "Last  fall  it  came 
regularly  for  weeks  to  a  certain  farm.  It  liked  to  associate 
with  the  cattle  back  in  the  pasture,  and  gradually  it  became 
so  accustomed  to  seeing  men  without  being  molested  by  them 
that  it  dared  to  follow  the  cows  home,  and  even  to  go  with 
them  into  the  barnyard.  After  a  while  it  disappeared,  and 
stayed  away  all  winter.  But  recently  it  has  come  back,  and 
every  day  for  the  last  two  weeks  it  has  come  to  that  farm, 
especially  toward  night,  and  fed  with  the  cattle.  It  is  very 
light  in  color,  and  it  may  be  an  albino." 

This  narration  roused  my  sporting  instincts  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement.  It  was  the  tenth  of  March,  1908,  and 
I  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  seeking  to  capture  this  prize 
with  the  camera.  In  times  past  the  quest  for  nesting  hoot-owls 
had  been  the  great  "big  game"  event  of  the  earliest  spring, 
but  here,  in  these  years  of  game  scarcity,  was  actuall}'  some 
even  larger  game.  Next  day  I  could  not  go,  but  for  the  one 
following  I  was  ready.  This  twelfth  of  March  was  indeed  an 
ideal  day,  the  first  touch  of  genuine  spring.  Under  fair  skies 
and  in  soft  air  the  last  patches  of  snow  were  disappearing 
like  magic.  The  whole  country  was  becoming  a  lake,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  frosted  depths  were  breaking  up. 
The  mud  of  the  country  roads  was  almost  bottomless.  A 
whole  army  of  early  spring  birds  had  arrived  over  night. 
The  day  before  there  had  been  but  a  few  stragglers;  now 
birds  were  in  evidence  everywhere.  Robins  in  loose  flocks 
were  constantly  in  sight,  and,  with  bluebirds  and  song- 
sparrows,  made  the  air  resonant  with  music,  the  jubilation  for 
a  safe  return  to  a  beloved  though  somewhat  rigorous  clime. 
Red-winged  blackbirds,  grackles,  meadow-larks,  juncos,  and 
cedar-birds  had  at  last  joined  the  crows,  jays,  tree-sparrows, 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  woodpeckers,  and  others,  which  had 
possessed  the  hardihood  to  remain  so  far  north  all  winter. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  cars  and  a  walk  of  a  mile 
from  the  station  brought  me  to  the  farm  where  the  deer  had 
so  often  been  seen.  Inquiry  showed  that  the  animal  had 
been  with  the  cows  the  night  before,  but  had  not  yet  appeared 
that  day.  Usually  he  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  woods  on 
the  edge  of  a  certain  orchard,  and  there  join  the  cattle.     He 
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was  not  there,  and  the  cattle  were  grazing  in  a  field  across  the 
road.  Thinking  that  he  would  probably  join  the  cattle 
wherever  thev  were,  I  watched  them,  and  followed  when  they 
took  to  the  woods  through  a  gap  in  the  fence  and  went  down 
into  the  swamp.  There  I  watched  for  the  deer's  appearance, 
making  a  trip  hack  to  the  orchard  now  and  then,  to  see  if  he 
had    not    emerired    from    his 
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result. 

At  length  it  seemed  better 
that  the  cows  should  be  in 
the  regular  trwsting  orchard, 
to  avoid  mistake  or  dela\-,  as 
I  had  to  leave  shortly  after 
four  o'clock.  So,  at  noon, 
I  undertook  the  role  of 
farmer's  boy,  and  drove  the 
herd  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  at 
the  point  of  the  switch. 

Time  passed,  but  no  deer 
came,  and  I  began  to  feel 
anxious  lest  the  day  should 
be  spent  in  vain.  Leaving 
the  cows,  I  went  out  to  the 
road  to  greet  a  friend  who 
had  come  to  join  me  after 
dinner.      As  we  returned  to 

the   cattle,  suddenly   he   exclaimed:      "Aha,    what  's    that! 
Those  don't  look  like  cow's  legs!" 

Through  a  clump  of  bushes  we  could  see  some  animal 
standing.  The  legs  were  slender  and  light  gray.  An- 
other good  look,  and  my  friend  exclaimed  excitedly: 
"There's  your  deer,  as  sure  as  you  live!" 

Sure  enough,  there  he  was,  large  as  life,  standing  in  the  open 
ground  of  the  grassy  orchard  with  two  cows,  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  all  on  the  alert  at  the  sight  of  the  intruders. 
It  was  a  splendid  buck,  with  fine  antlers  which  had  not  been 
shed,  though  it  was  more  than  past  the  usual  shedding  time 
of  the  common  deer.  I  was  afraid  he  would  not  let  me  walk 
up  near  him,  so  I  hid  at  the  end  of  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
mv  friend  tried  to  drive  him  past  me.  This  game  did  not 
work,  resulting  only  in  scaring  the  creature  back  into  the 
woods.  The  would-be  driver  then  managed  to  head  him 
back  into  the  orchard,  and  I  decided  that  I  would  do  my  own 
stalking.  He  now  tried  to  join  the  cows,  but  they  seemed 
afraid  of  him,  and  started  to  run  as  he  approached.  Pres- 
ently they  were  all  racing  around  the  orchard  like  mad, 
with  tails  outstretched,  the  deer  easily  keeping  up  with  them. 


This  is  a  European   fallow  deer.      Most  of   the  deer  that  are  returning 
to   New  England  are  the  ordinary  Northern  deer  of  the  Adirondacks 


There  was  so  much  confusion  that  there  was  no  good 
opportunity  to  use  the  camera.  My  friend  suggested  that 
the  deer  always  followed  the  cattle  into  the  barnyard,  and 
that  it  might  give  better  opportunity  for  approach  if  the}-  were 
all  in  that  more  constricted  area.  So  we  took  down  the  bars, 
and  the  cattle  trooped  over  into  the  yard.  The  deer  fol- 
lowed part  way,  and  then 
ran  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
pasture  where  I  had  first 
seen  the  cattle.  Following 
him,  and  keeping  behind  a 
rock,  I  suddenly  appeared 
from  behind  it  within  about 
fifty  feet  of  him.  He  stood 
in  open  ground,  head  high  in 
air,  suspicious  that  some- 
thing was  up,  and  ready  to 
bound  away  upon  the  slight- 
est alarm.  I  got  in  my  shot 
iust  in  time,  for  when  the 
curtain  of  the  focal-plane 
shutter  dropped  with  a  little 
buzz,  away  he  went,  fortun- 
ateh'  not  to  the  woods,  but 
to  find  his  friends,  the  cattle. 
Following  the  fence,  he 
struck  into  the  lane  to  the 
barnyard,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  with  them.  The 
farmer,  who  was  watching  the  affair,  shut  the  gate. 

Unfortunately  there  was  an  old  horse  loose  in  the  yard. 
It  had  no  use  at  all  for  deer  society,  and,  laying  back  its 
ears,  it  ran  savagely  at  the  little  horned  animal.  The 
fence  was  about  five  feet  high,  but  the  lithe  little  creature,  to 
escape  its  enemy,  went  over  it  with  a  spectacular  bound,  as 
easily  as  though  it  had  merely  stepped  over  a  small  log. 
This  seemed  to  portend  disaster,  but  I  was  delighted  when  the 
deer  turned  and  ran  back  to  the  fence,  evidently  wishing  to 
get  in  again  and  share  with  the  cows  the  toothsome  hay 
which  they  were  contentedly  munching. 

Willing  to  oblige  him,  while  the  owner  caught  and  put 
up  the  troublesome  horse,  I  headed  the  deer  down  the  pas- 
ture again,  to  the  entrance  to  the  lane,  and  again  he  ran 
into  the  yard,  and  as  there  was  now  no  enemy  to  prevent 
him,  fell  to  eating  with  the  cattle.  Surely  it  was  a  unique 
sight!  I  was  making  ready  with  the  camera,  and  my  friend 
stood  guard  by  the  fence  to  keep  him  from  jumping  it,  if 
he  could,  but  wisely  prepared  for  sudden  retreat  should  the 
necessity  arise.     He  had  learned  wisdom  from  a  previous 


Thej'  often  seek  the  companionship  of  the  cattle,  sometimes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fan 


RUSHING  TO  THIS  SPOT,  THE  NIMBLE  CREATUKE  STOPPED  SHORT,  AND   INSTANTLY,  BY  A   STANDING   JUMP,  SAILED 
OVER  THAT  TOP  RAIL  WITH  HARDLY  AN  APPRECIABLE  EFFORT" 
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occasion,  when  he  had  stood  in  the  gateway  and  tried  to 
prevent  the  then  frightened  animal  from  running  through. 
It  ran  straight  for  the  gate  at  top  speed,  ignoring  the  man  in 
the  way,  who  would  have  received  the  full  impact  of  the  deer 
had  he  not  gracefulh'  \ielded  and  jumped  aside  to  let  the 
cyclone  pass. 

The  gentle  creature  did  not  just  like  the 
refle.x  camera,  but  was  not  really  alarmed 
up  carefully  within  about  fifteen  feet 
and  snap  him  in  various  positions. 
Then  he  went  to  licking  the  salt  which 
the  farmer  had  put  on  a  rock  for  the 
cattle.  The  next  move  was  to  have 
my  friend  chase  him  about,  and  as  he 
did  so  I  took  various  pictures  of  the 
graceful  animal  in  action. 

At  length  I  had  exposed  all  but  one 
of  the  twenty  plates  I  had  brought. 
This  last  one  I  reserved  for  an 
attempt  to  catch  the  image  of  the 
deer  as  he  jumped  the  fence.  When 
I  was  ready,  my  companion  started 
him  toward  the  fence  at  the  point 
where  he  had  jumped  before.  Rush- 
ing to  this  spot,  the  nimble  creature 
stopped  short,  and  instantly,  b^•  a 
standing  jump,  sailed  over  that  top 
rail  with  hardly  an  appreciable  effort.  My  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure had  to  be  done  so  very  quickly  that  I  was  uncertain 
whether  or  not  I  had  really  succeeded.  In  the  dark-room 
that  night,  when  I  put  the  plate  into  the  developer,  I  fairly 
held  my  breath  as  I  watched  for  the  image  to  appear, 
fearing  a  blank,  but  hoping  to  see  a  deer  outlined  against 
the  sky.  In  a  few  seconds  the  sky  part  began  to  blacken, 
and  in  a  few  more  a  horned  image  showed  faintly  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  deer  just  clearing  the  fence,  and  perfectly 
sharp.     A  shout   of  delight  involuntarily  escaped  me,   and 


I  took  various  pictures  of  the  graceful  animal 
in  action" 


members  of  the  family  rushed  upstairs  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Oh,  but  these  are  exciting  moments  for  the 
sportsmen  of  the  camera! 

Instead  of  running  away,  the  deer  remained  just  outside 
the  enclosure,  where,  though  plateless,  I  chased  him 
hack  and  forth,  to  enjoy  his  graceful  movements. 

I  have  not  yet  described  this  remarkable  animal.  It  was 
not  white,  but  a  pale  yellowish  gray,  slightly  reddish  on  back 
and  sides,  on  which  also  there  were 
numerous  white  spots.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood it  was  believed  to  be  an  albino, 
but  upon  consultation  with  experts 
it  proved  to  be  a  very  light-colored 
specimen  of  the  fallow  deer,  a  species 
of  foreign  extraction  native  to  Europe. 
Thus  it  is  probable  that  it  had  escaped 
from  some  park.  Yet  the  creature  in 
this  case  seems  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
climated to  America,  for  he  has  proved 
competent  to  survive  our  winter's  cold 
and  to  look  out  for  Number  One. 
He  is  still  at  large  in  the  region  of  his 
choice,*  and,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  local  paper,  his  latest  freak  has 
been  to  become  great  friends  with  a 
dog,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  deer. 
People  frequently  see  them  playing 
together  most  happily.  Evidently  the  poor  fellow  is  lonely 
for  society  of  some  sort.  Could  he  only  find  a  mate  of  his 
own  species,  the  fallow  deer  might  multiply  in  the  region  as 
a  well-established  species  of  wild  game,  and  doubtless  prove 
a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  has  the  English  sparrow. 
Personally,  I  am  glad  of  the  invasion  of  deer  in  general, 
and  of  that  of  the  locally  celebrated  "white  deer  of 
Canaan"  in   particular. 

*  Since   the    above  was    put  in  type,  the  animal  has  been  lassoed  and  placed  in  a  fenced 
game  preserve  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  Mass. 
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The  chief  joy  of  automobile  ownership  Ues  in  the  possibiUties  for  extended  touring.    A  stop  at  the  Wayside  Inn,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


By    C.    O.    MORRIS 


WHEN  I  started  out  to  get  some  facts  about  the 
relative  merits  of  horse  and  automobile  for  the 
man  with  a  small  country  place,  I  began  by  ask- 
ing a  half  dozen  men  which  the^■  considered  cheaper.  Thev 
all  lived  in  the  country  and  presumabh"  were  in  a  position  to 
know.  Without  hesitation,  and,  incidentalh"  without  argu- 
ment, five  of  them  said  "horse." 

The  sixth  man  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  "  Athanasius  contra 
mundum."  He  said:  "I  used  to  think  horses  were  cheaper 
myself,  but  I  've  found  my  mistake.  I  kept  a  horse  chiefly 
because  I  was  obliged  to  have  some  means  of  locomotion,  and 
regarded  an  automobile  as  out  of  the  question. 

"One  day,  after  a  long  siege  with  veterinarians  and  other 
expenses,  my  horse  died.  He  had  been  out  of  commission 
for  a  month  previous,  and  an  obliging  neighbor  who  ran  a 
single-cylinder  car  was  picking  me  up  night  and  morning 
for  trains.  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  mv  horse  he  asked 
me,  'Why  don't  you  buy  a  machine.?' 

"With  misgivings,  I  finally  bought  a  small  car  (it  cost 
51,500),  and  here  are  the  facts  that  I  have  discovered  after 
using  it  eighteen  months.  It  has  answered  every  purpose 
to  which  I  formerly  put  my  horse.  It  has  infinitely  increased 
my  sphere  of  activity  and  my  pleasure.  I  can  make  a  seventy- 
mile  run  now  where  I  used  to  be  sorry  to  go  fifteen,  and  the 
astonishing  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  costs  me  less  to  maintain 
than  my  horse  —  in  fact,  not  more  than  half  as  much. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  lucky,  but  I  can't  see  why,  with  care, 
anyone  could  not  duplicate  my  experience.  I  don't  go  after 
records,  or  eat  up  the  roads;  I  don't  make  'joy  rides'  after  a 
wine  dinner,  and  I  don't  forget  to  oil  things  when  they  need 
it,  nor  to  tighten  a  nut  when  it  works  loose;  but  neither  did 
I  forget  to  feed  my  horse  or  grease  the  carriage.  With  a 
small  car  I  find  I  can  go  anywhere  I  care  to,  irrespective  of 
weather  conditions  or  roads.     When  I  kept  horses,  and  the 


hired  man  left,  my  household  was  thrown  into  a  panic. 
Many  a  time  I  have  lost  hours  from  business  to  feed  and 
water  the  brute.  In  the  winter,  when  I  close  my  country 
place  for  six  months,  I  have  been  forced  to  find  the  horse  a 
boarding-place,  since  he  would  n't  obligingly  hibernate.  He 
had  to  eat  and  be  cared  for,  and  a  nearby  stock  farm  boarded 
him  for  ^12  a  month. 

"The  automobile  costs  me  nothing  to  board  when  not  in 
use,  and  I  have  actually  been  able  to  run  it  some  months  for 
as  little  as  the  $12  my  horse  cost  without  any  use.  My  man, 
an  intelligent  young  German  has  learned  to  take  care  of  it 
after  a  few  lessons,  but  except  for  occasional  washing,  oiling, 
and  pumping  of  tires,  it  really  does  n't  require  any  special 
care;  twice  in  eighteen  months  I  have  been  to  a  garage  for 
repairs,  but  the  bill  has  n't  been  $5.  So  when  I  say  that  my 
automobile  is  cheaper,  I  think  I  can  prove  it. 

"I  don't  advise  a  poor  man  to  buy  a  big  car.  It  is  n't 
necessarily  any  better  because  it  costs  $5,000.  It  is  simply 
larger  and  more  powerful,  just  as  a  Percheron  is  able  to  pull 
more  weight  than  a  Shetland  pon}'.  Of  course  the  fine  car 
is  more  luxurious  and  has  more  of  the  refinements,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  small  cars  on  the  road  to-day  that  have 
originally  cost  less  than  $2,000  and  have  given  good  service 
for  four  or  five  years." 

The  first  few  years  of  automobile  history  have  left  an  im- 
pression of  unreliability  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that 
it  will  take  considerable  time  to  blot  out,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  an  automobile  to-day  is  as  practical  and  efficient  a 
machine,  for  its  work,  as  a  sewing-machine  or  a  lawn- 
mower. 

There  is  still  a  diff'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
of  one,  two,  four,  or  six  cylinders;  there  always  will  be. 
But  engine  and  mechanical  troubles  are  reduced  to  the 
simple  working  hypothesis  that,  if  everything  is  in  order,  the 
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will   run   until   it   wears  our.     There   is 


engine 

niNsrerv  about  ir 


Tires  are  the  bugbear,  bur  even  rhe  life  of  a  rire  and  its 
behavior  are  largely  up  to  the  driver.  A  careful  man  can  save 
wear  and  tear  on  tires  just  as  on  his  clothing  or  shoes.  But 
still  he  nia\  ha\e  good  or  bad  luck  with  tires,  just  as  your 
horse  nia\  or  mav  not  slip  and  fall  on  the  ice,  or  run  a  nail 
into  his  foot  and  get  lock-jaw. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  car  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  ui 
condition  to  run  most  of  the  rime,  whar  does  it  cost  to  run  it  .'' 
Is  there  any  basis  on  which 
a  man  can  figure,  just  as  he 
knows  that  a  horse  will  eat 
eight  or  twelve  quarts  of 
oats  a  day  and  has  to  be 
shod  about  once  a  month,  or 
is  it  all  a  leap  in  the  dark  ? 

A  prominent  maker  of 
low-priced  automobiles  re- 
cently made  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  performance 
of  his  cars  with  a  view  of 
finding  out  how  much  it  cost 
to  operate  and  maintain  a 
car,  how  long  it  would  last, 
how  many  miles  could  be 
made  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
lene, how  long  the  tires  would 

wear,  and  so  on.  Records  of  the  performance  of  over  150 
cars  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  were  taken  as  a  basis. 
These  cars  each  had  an  average  mileage  of  over  9,000  miles. 
The  cost  of  repairs  had  averaged  about  $40  a  car,  which, 
considering  their  running  time,  was  about  fifty  cents  a  week, 
or  the  cost  of  having  a  horse  shod.  The  average  distance 
made  on  a  gallon  of  gasolene  was  about  eighteen  miles. 
Of  course  such  results  show  that  the  cost  per  mile  of  an 
automobile  compared  with  the  horse  is  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  former.  Thev  also  show  that  a  car  is  more  than 
a  rich  man's  plaything. 


luck  or  Where  most  men  balk  is  on  the  first  cost.     A  good  car 

costs  five  times  as  much  as  a  good  horse  and  carriage,  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  investment.  The  life  of  an  automo- 
bile is  practically  indefinite,  with  care.  Few  cars  become  so 
worn  or  decrepit  that  they  are  actually  thrown  into  the  junk 
heap.  The  point  is  that  a  great  many  people  feel  that  they 
must  have  a  new  car  every  year  or  two,  simply  to  keep  up 
with  the  style,  although  the  old  one  is  in  running  condition. 

A  small  car  cannot  make  the  speed  of  a  forty-  or  sixty- 
liorse-power  machine.  On  hills  its  inferiority  is  often 
very  apparent,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  gets  there. 
Neither  was  my  friend's  horse 
the  fastest  on  the  road,  nor 
the  highest  stepper,  nor  did 
he  have  the  best  harness 
and  most  careful  grooming, 
so  why  should  we  accept  one 
standard  of  excellence  for 
one  and  not  for  the  other  ? 

Whatever  argument  of 
economy  applies  to  the  man 
w  ith  one  horse  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  man  with 
two  or  more.  I  have  known 
(it  cases  wirh  physicians 
where  a  car  costing  less  than 
$1,000  does  the  work  of  four 
horses,  but  such  cases,  of  course,  are  unusual. 

A  summar\  of  the  whole  situation  seems  to  be  that  an 
automobile  is  thoroughly  practical  as  a  station-wagon  and 
for  practically  every  purpose  on  the  road  to  which  a  horse 
may  be  put.  The  average  useful  man  on  a  country  place 
can  learn  to  care  for  one  with  very  few  lessons,  and  this  care 
requires  much  less  time  than  that  of  a  horse. 

The  greatest  danger,  to  my  mind,  of  owning  an  automobile 
is  not  that  we  shall  not  like  it,  but  that  we  shall  get  to  like  it 
too  well,  and  our  gardens,  dogs,  and  outdoor  sports  will  be 
neglected  for  it. 


The   acetylene   lamp   ha^  111  uli    mi  1: 
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THE  AUTOMOBILE  COMMUTER 


y    C.    M.    D'ENVILLE 


IF  AT  the  same  time  that  you  board  a  train  at  one  of  the 
many  commuters'  stations  out  of  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Philadelphia,  and  start  for  your  oflice,  your  friend 
with  an  automobile  starts  to  make  the  same  trip  in  his  car, 
the  chances  are  about  even  that  he  will  be  at  the  other  end 
waiting  to  meet  you.  This  proposition  does  not  involve 
racing  on  his  part  nor  any  unusual  conditions.  It  simply 
assumes  that  he  has  a  good  car  and  a  good  road,  and  that  you 
incur  the  usual  penalties  of  congested  railroad  traffic  during 
rush  hours  —  a  wait  at  the  station  for  the  train  to  come,  stops 
at  other  stations  along  the  road  to  pick  up  other  passengers, 
occasional  waits  or  slowdowns  for  signals,  and  so  on.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  rolling  up  the  road  like  a  ribbon,  having  no 
dela}  s.  This  statement,  of  course,  is  conditional  on  good 
roads  and  a  right  of  way  unobstructed  by  congested 
traffic. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  while  an  automobile  is  pre- 
sumably slower  than  the  ordinary  train,  within  the  limits  of 
commuting  traffic  —  say  twenty-five  miles,  or  one  hour's 
run  —  hundreds  of  business  men  are  demonstrating  daily 
that  they  can  make  the  trip  from  house  to  oflnce  in  less  time 
in  an  automobile  than  under  ordinar\'  conditions  by  rail. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  all  sorts  of  wild  predictions  were 


being  made  as  to  the  place  automobiles  would  fill  in  the 
transportation  field,  just  as  people  are  now  predicting  the 
future  of  flying-machines.  As  motor-cars  can  now  go  faster 
than  it  is  safe  for  anyone  to  ride  on  a  public  road,  we  can  safely 
say  that  they  are  already  filling  their  predestined  place. 
What,  then,  under  present  conditions,  does  an  automobile 
mean  to  the  commuter  .? 

The  case  of  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  vice-president  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  is  typical  and 
summarizes  the  whole  thing.      He  says: 

"For  over  three  years  I  have  made  a  daily  trip,  usually 
in  a  limousine,  from  our  country  home  near  Madison,  N.  J., 
to  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  forty  minutes. 
I  reach  the  office  at  the  same  hour  I  formerly  did  on  the  train 
and  save  twenty  minutes  before  starting.  It  is  particularly 
attractive  in  the  afternoon  when  the  trains  are  usually 
crowded.  One  can  leave  his  office  when  his  work  is  finished, 
be  it  early  or  late,  and  put  in  the  time  before  dinner  as  he 
pleases.  Instead  of  leaving  the  country  in  November,  as 
formerly,  last  winter  we  stayed  out  until  January  15th  and 
enjoyed  it  greatly.  Our  place  is  over  two  miles  from  the 
Madison  station  and  six  miles  from  Morristown,  but  motor- 
cars have  obliterated  time  and  space  to  such  an  extent  that 
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If  you  must  take  a  train,  why  not  a  motor  car  as  a  station  carriage 
and  someone  to  come  down  for  you  every   night  ? 


The  roads   to  town  are  never   deserted,   winter  or  summer,   now  that 
automobile  owners  are  learning  to  do  without  railroads 


we  are  easily  accessible  to  our  friends,  and  we  are  seriously 
considering  the  advisability  of  having  no  definite  city  home, 
living  in  New  York  when  and  as  we  please." 

Mr.  Henrv  P.  Benson  is  also  an  automobile  commuter, 
living  twenty  miles  out  of  Boston.     He  says: 

"Since  April,  1907,  I  have  abandoned  railroad  travel  and 
have  come  to  my  office,  twenty  miles  from  home,  every  day, 
summer  and  winter,  in  an  automobile.  This,  with  other 
trips,  makes  my  mileage  1,800  to  2,000  miles  per  month.  I 
cannot  sa}-  I  save  much  time,  and  I  'm  sure  I  don't  save  an}- 
money,  but  I  enjoy  it  and  it  is  healthful.  By  the  use  of  a 
wind-shield  I  am  as  warm  as  if  in  a  limousme,  and  still  have 
fresh  air  to  breathe  all  winter.  My  car  was  laid  up  two  weeks 
for  overhauling  and  painting,  during  which  period  I  hired 
another  car  rather  than  go  back  to  the  train.  With  the 
improvement  and  lower  cost  of  tires  will  come  an  increasing 
use  of  the  automobile  for  daily  journeyings  to  and  from  the 
office  when  the  latter  is  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  the 
former.  Any  business  man  can  do  more  work  and  do  it 
better,  keep  more  cheerful  while  he's  awake,  and  sleep  better 
if  he  uses  an  automobile  intelligently  instead  of  the  railroad 
or  trolle\-.  I  think  he  should  run  the  car  himself,  and  that  will 
insure  some  hours  of  the  day  free  from  business  thoughts." 

If  any  one  has  any  doubt  that  the  automobile  commuter 
is  a  realit}-  it  can  be  dispelled  by  a  visit  some  afternoon  to 


any  of  the  main  roads  leading  out  of  New  York  to  northern 
New  Jersey,  Westchester  County,  or  Long  Island.  Begin- 
ning at  four  o'clock,  the  procession  continues  until  dark. 
Obviously  the  passengers  are  not  on  a  pleasure  jaunt.  Day 
after  day  we  see  the  same  faces,  irrespective  of  weather 
conditions,  rain,  snow,  or  ice.  The  cars  are  not  all  high-priced 
by  any  means.  In  many  cases  a  runabout  not  costing  over 
a  thousand  dollars  will  enable  its  owner  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  railroads. 

The  automobile  commuter  will  tell  you  enthusiastically 
how  different  he  feels  now  when  it  is  time  to  go  to  business, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  hour's  spin  through  the  open  country, 
instead  of  the  thought  of  the  hot,  uncomfortable  railroad  trip. 
He  will  say  that  now  he  is  absolutely  independent  of  time- 
tables, never  has  to  terminate  an  important  interview  to  catch 
his  train,  or  to  wait  around  when  he  is  ready  to  leave.  He 
makes  his  own  schedule;  the  car  stands  waiting  at  the  curb 
or  in  the  garage  around  the  corner. 

Some  men  have  substituted  motoring  for  railroad  travel 
to  such  an  extent  that  to  all  practical  purposes  they  never 
ride  in  a  train,  whether  the  trip  is  a  few  miles  or  a  thousand. 
One  man,  who  lives  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  makes  frequent 
business  trips  to  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  owns  five 
automobiles,  and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  paid  a 
railroad  fare  in  four  years.  ' 


mmmmmmmm 

starting  for  town.    Isn't  this  better  than  a  crowded  train,  with  possibly  a  delay  at  the  ferry  or  in  a  stuffy  tunnel? 


'A  mighty  council  of  independent  giants,  robed  in  white."     View  from  Inspiration  Point  in  winter 


THE  YOSEMITE  IN  WINTER 

By    FRENCH   STROTHER 
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OSEMITE  VALLEY 


id-winter!  That  is  a  of  California  in  its  day.  It  is  rich  }et,  and  a  few  picturesque 
sight  that  few  have  enjoyed  but  the  hardy  old  old  miners  still  work  with  pick  and  pan  the  claims  that  have 
pioneers  like  John  Muir,  who   could    risk   weeks  of     supported  them  for  more  than  thirty  jears.     For  four  miles 

along  one  side  of  the  gorge  runs  a  road  built  by  General 
Fremont,  the  explorer,  along  the  river  frontage  of  his  grant 
from  the  Mexican  government  —  a  princely  domain  that 
is  still  held  intact  by  his  heirs. 

At  El  Portal  the  railroad  ends,  and  the  remaining  twelve 
miles  are  made  by  stage,  in  four  hours  —  just  long  enough 
to  get  into  the  mountaineering  frame  of  mind  before  entering 
the  valley.  The  stage  driver  has  a  joke  for  every  turn  in  the 
road,  for  every  peculiar  rock  formation,  for  every  waterfall. 
He  knows  exactly  where  you  will  ask  a  certain  question,  and 
he  has  a  particular  expression  of  face  and  a  dry  answer  all 
ready  for  you  when  you  ask  it.  He  will  raise  you  expertly 
over  ninety-nine  "  thank-you-marms"  in  the  road,  poising 
the  stage  an  instant  on  their  crests,  and  dropping  you  down 
as  gently  as  if  you  were  on  cushion  tires  —  and  at  the  one 
hundredth  he  will  let  you  down  with  a  crash  that  drives  your 
spine  up  through  the  roof  of  your  head  and  the  breath  out  of 
your  body,  while  it  squeezes  only  a  grunt  of  galling  and 
superlative  mirth. out  of  him.  He  is  the  picturesque,  open- 
air,    days-of-'49    element    of    the    trip,    that    supplies    the 


delay  in  the  snow  to  achieve  it.  But  in  the  summer  of  1907 
a  railroad  was  completed  from  Merced  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park  at  El  Portal,  and  Yosemite 
Valley  is  now  as  accessible  the  year  round  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  —  a  short  side  trip  by  train  from  two  transcontinen- 
tal railroads. 

A  party  of  us  made  the  trip  last  February,  when  the 
contrast  of  the  plains  and  mountains  is  sharpest.  It  was  a 
wonderful  transition,  in  a  brief  ten  hours,  from  the  summer 
mildness  of  the  San  Joaquin  V^alley,  where  almond  trees  in 
blossom  dazzled  white  against  Italian  skies,  to  winter  snow 
in  the  alpine  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Leaving  the 
treeless  plain  at  Merced,  the  railroad  joins  the  Merced  River 
where  it  issues  from  the  foothills,  and  thence  into  the  Yose- 
mite the  whole  trip  is  beside  the  stream,  ascending  a  canyon 
that  grows,  at  every  turn,  deeper  and  wilder  and  more  densely 
forested  and  more  beautiful. 

This  canyon  of  the  Merced  is  romantic  ground.  Every 
foot  of  the  river  bed  is  heaped  with  stones  upturned  in  early 
days  in  search  of  gold,  for  this  river  was  the  El  Dorado  Creek 
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Yoseniite  Falls,  a  thin  stream  of  water,  dropping  2,600  feet  in  all,  amid  frozen  spray  and  snow 

suggestion  of  "roughing  it"  without  which  ail  hill  excursions  darker  and  more  roaring,  and  see  the  mountain  walls  grow 

would  be  tame  and  profitless.  steeper  and  taller  and  more  pent-in  and  savage,  and  the  trees 

But  if  you  are  in  another  mood,  you  will  prefer  to  sit  on  and  rocks  rise  to  more  majestic  heights,  and  let  your  spirits 

the  back  seat  of  the  open  stage,  and  watch  the  sunlit  gorge  soar  and  expand  with  the  beautv  and  the  grandeur  and  the 

of  the  Merced  River  at  El  Portal  grow  deep  and  dim  and  overwhelming   bigness  of  Nature. 
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11    iilisTening    snow 
in   the    distance 


with    Half    Dome 


And  then  \ou  round  a  cur\e  in  the  road,  and  in  a  gasping 
instant  at  your  left  El  Capitan  leaps  upward  from  the  summit 
of  \our  highest  gaze  before,  and  soars  and  soars  as  your  head 
tilts  farther  and  farther  back  until  your  eyes  have  climbed  its 
sheer,  bald  granite  front  to  where  its  crest  leans  over  you, 
3,300  feet  above  your  head  —  and  you  are  in  the  Yosemite. 

Very  few  of  the  thousands  who  have  seen  Half  Dome  have 
seen  it  covered  with  a  snow-cap  on  which  the  last  sun  at 
dusk  rests  in  a  glow  of  rose-pink  light.  Not  many  have 
seen  the  foot  of  Yosemite  Falls  a  towering  glacier  of  ice,  a 
hundred  feet  in  height.  Not  many  have  seen  the  boughs  of 
its  pine  forest  bent  beneath  a  load  of  glistening  snow  that 
traced  each  limb  out  in  a  shimmering  lacework  of  gorgeous 
white.     And  fewer  still  have  slipped  out  from  beside  a  roar- 


/ 


'^ 


ing  fire,  on  to  the  moonlit  floor  of  the  Yosemite,  and  looked  up 
at  stars  that  flamed  with  a  light  so  brilliant  that  you  could 
almost  hear  them  crackling  in  the  sk\  ;  and  seen  Yosemite 
Falls  swishing  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  Sentinel  Rock 
standing  out  clean-cut  against  the  black  south  wall;  and  felt 
the  creepy  sensation  that  those  sheer  three-thousand-foot 
precipices  above  were  whispering  together  a  plot  to  nod  their 
heads  and  come  crashing  down  in  a  thunderous  avalanche, 
just  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  little  excitement  to  the  Sabbath 
stillness  of  the  night. 

In  summer,  when  the  snow  is  gone  and  everything  is  green, 
I  he  outlines  of  one  mountain  shade  off  into  the  color  of  the 
next,  so  that  the  effect  is  of  a  blurred  and  indeterminate 
succession  of  rounded  woodlands.     But  with  the  winter's 


Bridal    Veil    Falls - 


a    sheer    drop    of    940    feet 
diamonds   set   in   silver 


with   a  fringe   of 


of  your  highest  gaze 


I    leaps    upward    from    the   summit 
3,300  feet  above  your  head." 


white  carpet  over  all,  each  rock  and  tree  and  mountain  profile 
stands  sharply  out  in  brilliant  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow: 
each  peak  is  an  individual,  solitary  and  apart  —  the  distance 
of  its  separation  from  its  neighbors  clearly  marked  in  the 
clean  air,  so  that  the  grand  effect  is  of  a  mighty  council  of 
independent  giants,  robed  in  white.  This  brilliancy  of  out- 
hne  and  perspective  is  a  prime  beauty  of  the  winter  view. 

As  we  took  the  trails  a  fresh  beauty  of  the  winter  scene  met 
us  at  every  turning.  Up  the  gorge  of  the  Merced  toward 
Vernal  Fall,  the  east  wall  was  a  towering  slope  of  white,  with 
green  pines  outlined  against  it,  and,  at  the  centre,  a  misty 
line  drawn  down  where  Illilluouette  descends;  and,  toward 
the  summit,  the  whole  was  softened  in  a  blue  haze  of  distance. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  trail  to  Eagle  Rock  carried 
us  up  the  north  wall  to  a  point  where  all  the  valley  lay 
exposed  below  us,  shining  with  snow,  and  surrounded  by 
snow-clad  peak  on  peak,  that  gleamed  whiter  and  whiter  until 
rhe  most  distant  spires  seemed  shafts  of  marble  glowing  in 
the  sun. 

And  the  next  morning  we  were  back  among  the  almond 
blossoms  in  the  summer  mildness  of  the  San  Joaquin. 


Tf  England  is  really  the  most  beautiful  country  it  is  because  there  only  does  landscape     not    formal     gcirdenmg  predominate.     The  soul   of  land 
scape  gardening  is  the  open  central  lawn,  flanked  by  trees.     This  is  in  London  (Chiswick),  an  estate  fornierlj-  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 


WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  ABOUT  LANDSCAPE 

GARDENING 

WHY  ENGLAND  IS  CALLED    "THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  IN   THE  WORLD"- 
HOW  WE    IMITATE    HER  WRONGLY,  AND  THE    ONLY  WAY  WE    CAN    SURPASS    HER 

Bv    VVILHELM    MILLER 


Photographs    mad 


England    by    E.    J.    Walli 


[Note. — This  is  the  first  of  twelve  articles  on  "Garden  Effects,"  while  a  companion  series  in  the  Garden  Magazine  describes  the  "Materials 
OF  Gardening."  The  writer  made  a  journey  to  England  to  secure  material  for  this  series.  Subsequent  articles  will  explain  what  England  can  teach  us 
about  formal  gardening,  wild  gardening,  water  gardening,  rock  gardening,  etc.^ 


AN  AMERICAN'S  first  day  in  England,  especially 
if  he  arrive  in  spring,  is  one  of  mingled  rapture 
*■  and  despair.  He  is  intoxicated  with  the  archi- 
tecture, the  history,  and  the  landscape.  And  if  he  be  honest, 
all  his  defiant  patriotism  melts  and  runs  away.  For  in  his 
guilty  heart  he  knows  that  we  have  not  "found  ourselves." 
He  understands  now  why  people  accuse  us  of  having  no 
"  American  style  "  in  architecture,  in  gardening,  or  in  anything 
else.  The  charm  of  English  scenery  is  explained;  it  is  a 
revelation  of  national  character. 

After  my  first  ride  into  the  countr\'  around  Plymouth  I 
threw  myself  down  in  despair.  I  was  gorged  with  the 
beauty  of  it.  "What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  describe  it  V 
I  exclaimed.  "We  can  never  have  such  beauty.  Even  if 
w^e  wait  a  thousand  years  we  can  never  equal  England,  for 
we  do  not  have  the  English  climate." 

Then  I  thought  of  the  millions  of  dollars  we  have  spent 
in  vain  attempts  to  get  English  effects  —  what  we  have  paid 
merely  for  roses,  which  do  not  bloom  all  summer  with  us  as 
they  do  in  England.      I  thought  of  all  the  precious  things 


we  can  never  have  in  the  North,  such  as  English  holly  and 
English  ivy,  the  splendor  of  which  had  sunk  deeply  into  my 
soul.  I  recalled  our  straight  streets,  wooden  houses,  jig- 
saw ornaments,  and  gaudy  paint.  I  contrasted  the  English 
hawthorn  hedge  with  the  American  barbed-wire  fence,  and 
I  was  ready  to  take  the  next  boat  home,  hopelessly 
discouraged. 

But  I  dared  not  go  back  and  hand  out  the  cold  comfort 
which  every  Englishman  offers  us:  "America  will  be  quite 
as  beautiful  a  thousand  years  hence,  but  in  a  wholly  different 
way."  For  one  thing  we  can't  wait.  Besides,  our  effects 
are  all  well  enough,  but  we  want  these  effects  too.  Just 
then  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
It  glowed  with  a  mellow  splendor,  like  a  prophet.  It  had  a 
message  for  the  ages.  I  wanted  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  for  my 
suburban  home  at  Elizabeth,  N.  |.  Nothing  else  in  the 
whole  wide  world  would  do. 

But  during  the  next  week  there  dawned  a  great  light.  I 
remembered  how  Professor  Sargent  had  found  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon    that   will   grow   in   New   England.      I    saw   that 
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An  avenue  of  cedars  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  about  eighty  years  old,  and  seventy  feet  high.     The  glaucous  African  cedar,  which  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  when  old,  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York.     Dropmore,  Bucks.     J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq. 


English  yew  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Japanese  yew,  which 
thrives  with  us.  I  stood  before  the  hundred-foot  specimens 
of  Cahfornia  redwood  in  England  and  exulted,  because  I 
knew  that  our  native  hemlock  will  give  practically  the  same 
effect.  And  so  I  went  about  England  finding  out  what  we 
can  grow,  that  looks  like  the  English  material  —  except  to 
a  dry-as-dust  botanist.  In  two  months  I  think  I  discovered 
how  to  reproduce  practically  all  the  important  English  effects 
with  native  or  Japanese  material  which  will  be  long-lived 
in  America.  The  details  are  being  unfolded  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Garden  Magazine;  the  gist  of  that  story,  how- 
ever, I  can  give  in  two  sentences:  We  have  failed  to  get 
English  effects  because  we  have  used  European  material. 
We  can  really  get  the  English  effects  by  using  equivalents 
from  America  and  the  Far  East  (Japan,  China,  and  Korea), 
and  we  can  save  a  million  dollars  a  year,*  if  we  want  to,  by 
planting  long-lived,t  instead  of  short-lived  material. 

But  I  soon  found  something  vastly  more  important  —  viz., 
that  the  old  attitude  which  makes  age  and  climate  insuperable 
obstacles  to  progress  can  be  swept  aside.  Age  is  not  valuable 
for  Itself,  but  only  for  what  it  can  give.  Ask  yourself,  "  What 
is  the  most  precious  thing  that  the  centuries  can  bestow?" 
Is  it  not  that  serenity  of  spirit  of  which  mellowness,  atmos- 
phere,  personality,   self-restraint,    and    repose    are    merely 

*  We  waste  this  much  on  "  Dutch  stuff  "  alone.  I  mean  the  evergreens,  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  which  we  import  by  the  thousand  from  Holland  and  Belgium.  Thai  black 
Dutch  soil  never  amalgamates  with  American  soil.  These  trees  and  shrubs  are  really 
forced  into  an  unnatural  growth,  because  the  water  is  only  eighteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face in  some  of  those  Dutch  nurseries.  Dutch  stufi  always  looks  best  to  the  buyer,  and  is 
so  much  cheaper  that  a  beginner  cannot  resist  it,  but  it  is  likely  to  die  after  the  first  wmter. 
For  full  details,  see  Country  Life  in  Amlrica  for  May,  1908,  pages  48  to  52. 

t  For  example,  red  pine  instead  of  Scotch  pine,  hemlock  hedges  instead  of  yew  hedges, 
the  Colorado  form  of  Douglas  spruce  instead  of  the  Californian,  Oriental  spruce  instead  of 
Norway,  the  Colorado  white  fir  instead  of  the  silver  fir.  I  could  cite  dozens  of  such  cases, 
and  if  doubting  Thomases  care  to  call  at  my  office  I  can  show  the  photographic  proof  that 
these  things  are  equivalent  and  long-lived. 


phases  .?  I  grant  you  that  America  as  a  whole  may  have  to 
wait  eight  or  ten  centuries  to  become  as  mellow  as  England, 
but  that  is  not  a  practical  question  which  concerns  you  and 
me.  The  important  thing  is  to  find  out  how  each  one  of  us 
can  secure  mellowness  for  his  home  grounds  without  waiting 
even  one  lifetime.  And  I  boldly  assert  that  anyone  can 
get  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  mellowness  that  age  can  give,  and 
this,  too,  in  only  five  years,*'  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
individual  has  a  cultured  personality  or  enough  hard  sense 
to  follow  implicitly  the  advice  of  a  first-class  landscape 
gardener  who  really  knows  the  facts. 

How  can  we  do  this  .?  One  way  is  to  transplant  big  trees 
—  not  many;  perhaps  two  will  be  enough  to  frame  the 
picture  every  beautiful  house  should  make.  Another  way 
is  to  bank  some  extra  large  shrubs  about  the  front  porch 
and  near  the  corners.  Do  you  realize  that  even  the  small 
bushes  of  ordinary  nursery  size  reach  their  full  height  in 


five  years  .?     And  the  best  way  of  all  to  attain  mel- 


foui 

lowness  is  to  use  rampant  vines,  for  trees  can  only  hide 

ugliness,  but  climbers  can  transform  it  into  beauty. 

So,  too,  with  that  other  bugaboo  —  climate.  Ask  your- 
self, "What  is  the  most  precious  thing  that  climate  can  give 
to  the  landscape  .?  Is  it  this  or  that  plant,  or  is  it  luxuriance?'' 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  reply  "trees  a  thousand  years 
old,"  or  "the  exquisite  finish  of  the  English  landscape  and 
gardens."  But  if  you  will  analyze  both  ideas  you  will  find 
that  the  root-idea  is  luxuriance.  For  if  we  plant  the  right 
kind  of  trees  they  will  last  a  thousand  years.  Redwood  has 
lasted  that  long  in  California  and  I  dare  say  white  oak  in 
the  North  and  live  oak  in  the  South. 

*  If  you  want  to  see  this  with  your  own  eyes  drive  past  the  home  of  Mr.  John  L. 
Lawrence,  at  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  or  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  at  Westbury.  Or  call 
at  the  office  of  Country  Life  im  America  and  I  will  show  you  plenty  of  photographic 
proof. 
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Therefore,  I  lay  down  this  bold  challenge:  J¥c  can 
get  90  per  cent,  of  the  English  luxuriance  m  our  own 
life-time  by  planting  our  longest-lived  native  trees  and 
slirubs.'^ 

Again,  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  English  landscape  is 
largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the  grasses 
and  wild  flowers  that  cover  every  foot  of  the  banks  that 
line  the  roadsides.  But  we  can  get  this  same  finish  in  our 
gardens,  if  not  along  the  roadsides,  largely  by  using  edging 
plants  to  make  a  connection  between  the  greenery  of  the 
grass  and  that  of  the  trees.  For  this  purpose  we  need  low- 
growing  shrubs  that  arch  over  to  meet  the  lawn,  such  as 
Deutzia  gracilis,  the  Indian  currant.  Spiraea  Van  Houttei 
and  Japanese  barbery.  Also  we  should  carpet  every  foot 
of  the  ground  with  shallow-rooting  plants  that  will  give  us 
another  crop  of  flowers  instead  of  bare  earth  or  unsightly 
manure.  This  last  idea  is  illustrated  b}'  the  picture  of 
bunchberry  on  page  268. 

I  will  give  }'ou  two  examples  of  luxuriance  and  finish 
already  attained  in  America  in  five  years  or  less  chiefly  by 
transplanting  large  trees.  First  the  Long  Island  home 
pictured  on  page  268.  A  man  who  drove  by  this  house 
when  the  place  looked  just  as  it  did  in  the  picture  asked 
how  long  the  house  had  been  there.  When  told  that  the 
whole  place  was  four  years  old,  he  replied,  "You  must  be  mis- 
taken. It 's  forty  if  it  's  a  day."  I  do  not  assert  that  this  is  a 
perfect  place,  but  I  do  claim  that  it  has  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  the  English  luxuriance,  while  most  Americans  who  have 
been  to  England  believe  we  cannot  get  even  50  per  cent. 
And  as  to  finish,  I  have  yet  to  see  in  England  any  greater 
perfection  of  detail  than  you  can  find  in  the  formal  garden 
of  Captain  Larz  Anderson  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  which  was 


*If  you  don't  believe  it  visit  the  estate  of  Professor  Charles  Sprague  Sargent 
Mass.,  or  other  places  nearer  vour  home  which  I  will  cite  you,  if  you  are  inter 


fully  described  and  pictured  in  Country  Life  in  America 
for  March,  1905,  and  again  in  March,  1906. 

If,  as  individuals  we  can  get  so  much  of  the  English 
luxuriance  and  finish  in  only  five  years,  why  worry  about 
the  other  10  per  cent.  .?  Those  last  ten  degrees  before  per- 
fection are  very  precious,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  paying 
too  high  a  price  for  beauty.  I  saw  an  Englishwoman  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  perfect  garden  for  thirty-six  cents 
a  day.  Would  you  have  American  labor  paid  like  British 
labor  .?  Would  you  be  willing  to  entail  the  land  in  order  to 
have  perfect  estates  '^.  Would  )ou  exchange  a  social  democ- 
racy for  a  social  aristocracy  that  the  loveliest  gardens  might 
be  preserved  forever  .? 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  surpass  England  is  b.y 
loving  our  own  trees,  as  they  do  theirs,  and  by  planting  more 
American  than  foreign  material.*  While  we  can  repro- 
duce nearly  all  the  most  important  English  effects  we  can 
never  equal  England  along  those  lines.  She  can  always 
beat  us  on  finish;  we  can  always  excel  her  on  variety  and 
on  autumn  colors.  We  have  ten  oaks  to  her  one,  ten  dog- 
woods, ten  viburnums,  ten  maples,  etc.  We  have  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  for  we  have  supposed  that  the 
secret  of  England's  loveliness  is  that  she  has  the  best 
materials  for  gardening,  whereas  the  only  fundamental 
thing  England  has  to  teach  us  is  the  spirit  of  gardening. 
This  spirit,  it  seems  to  me,  has  three  great  lessons  for  us 
which  the  nation  may  take  centuries  to  learn  but  which 
we,  as  individuals,  may  understand  and  apply  at  once. 

First,  no  country  can  be  supremely  happy,  healthy,  and 
beautiful  until  every  foot  of  it  is  a  garden  of  some  sort.    We 

*The  grandest  proof  of  this  is  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  which  fits  the  New  England  land- 
scape so  perfectly  that  thousands  of  people  drive  through  it  without  suspecting  it  is  a 
collection  of  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  world.  That  is  because  the  native  oaks, 
elm,  hawthorn,  etc.,  are  the  bulk  of  the  landscape  material,  instead  of  English  oak,  elm,  and 
hawthorn,  which  are  not  long-lived  in  America. 


A  water  garden  surrounded  by  horticultural  "spice."     In  America  we  scatter  these   conspicuous   objects  all   over  the  place  instead  of   combining 
them  so  as  to  make  a  picture.     Westonbirt,  Colonel  Holford's  estate  at   Tetbury,  Gloucestershire 
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Show  uii:  iiow  !H)  p,  1  rent,  of  the  Enghsh  hixuriance  has  been  attained 
in  America  in  four  years  by  moving  a  few  large  trees.  Ordinary  sized 
bushes  have  done  the  rest.    Mr.  John  L.  Lawrence,  Lawrence,  L.  I, 

should  limit  the  height  of  buildings  in  our  cities  and  bring 
the  country  into  them.  Every  home  ought  to  have  a  garden. 
In  England  it  is  considered  a  disgrace  not  to  have  one.  It 
is  impossible  to  bring  up  children  properl)'  without  a  garden. 
We  ought  to  li\e  in  our  gardens  a  good  part  of  the  time  and 
entertain  our  friends  there,  especiall}-  for  the  week-ends. 

Second,  landscape  gardening  is  better  for  the  masses  than 
formal  gardening.  The  object  of  formal  gardening  is  to 
exhibit  man's  master\-  over  nature;  the  object  of  land- 
scape gardening  is  to  make  us  forget  ourselves  while  con- 
templating a  glorified  portrait  of  nature.  Therefore, 
landscape  gardening  is  more  restful  and  refreshing,  since  it 
makes  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  artificialities  of  city  life. 
In  the  ripe  judgment  of  many  experienced  travelers  England 
is  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world.  On  this  point 
I  am  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  distinctive  beauty  of  English  country 
scenery  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  landscape  gardening 
Formal  gardening  originated  in  Ital)-  and  was  brought  to 
perfection  on  the  continent.  Landscape  gardening  was 
created  in  England  and  the  essence  of  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
picture  on   page  265. 

Finally,  the  supreme  qualit\  in  art  is  self-restraint.  We 
overdo  everything.  We  want  what  we  want  when  we  want 
it.  We  try  to  snatch  the  best  of  everything  in  life.  We  are 
willing  to  back  our  taste  against  all  the  architects  and  land- 
scape gardeners  that  ever  lived.  We  want  a  big  show  right 
off  and  our  commonest  fault  is  that  we  scatter  showy  trees 


and  shrubs  all  over  our  home  grounds  with  the  result  that 
they  are  only  museums.  Every  tree  and  bush  in  the  picture 
on  page  267  is  the  kind  our  newly  rich  buy  in  preference 
to  native  material.  I  mean  the  golden  evergreens,  the 
purple-leaved  plum  and  other  variegated  shrubs,  the  weep- 
ing trees,  the  cut-leaved  bushes,  and  everything  that  has  a 
strange  form  or  color.  But  in  this  garden  of  Colonel 
Holford's,  at  Tetbury,  these  horticultural  gems  are  not 
allowed  to  ruin  the  landscape,  but  are  put  in  a  garden  by 
themselves,  and  they  are  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
a  picture. 

And  so — to  make  a  long  story  short  —  we  should  be 
perfect  beings  in  order  to  beat  the  British  at  this  their  own 
game,  or  else  we  should  employ  a  perfect  landscape  gardener 
—  not  a  mere  architect,  but  a  man  who  loves  our  native 
trees  and  shrubs  and  knows  how  to  combine  them  into  home 
pictures  that  are  not  merely  for  show  but  inspiring  to  live 
with.  In  succeeding  articles  I  hope  to  show  you  a  better 
series  of  pictures  of  English  gardens  than   any  you  have 


vVe  have  to  go  to  England  to  see  our  own  plants  loved  and  used  intelli- 
gently.    Bunchberry  (Cornus  Canndeiisit--) 

ever  seen.  They  were  taken  by  Mr.  E.  j.  Wallis,  who  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  garden  photographers  in  England. 
You  will  please  notice  that  many  of  the  most  "English" 
effects  are  produced  by  American  plants.  And  every 
oarJeu  effect  pictured  ni  this  series  we  can  reproduce  in 
A  iiierica. 


To  get  the  English  gi-ove  effect  we  have  only  to  cut  out  the  crooked 
and  short-lived  trees  and  let  the  rest  develop.  We  must  get  over  the 
sentimental  notion  that  the  axe  should  never  be  used 


We   can   ;i 
txees   domiiia.. 
Wateringbury, 


Kent,  a  garden  distinc 


A  great  vaxiety  of  vegetables  supplied  the  family  throughout  the  summer,  and  many  things  ■ 


canned  or  salted  down  for  use  in  the  winter  months 


HOW  A  FAMILY  LIVED  A  YEAR  ON  $185  AND  A  FARM 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY'S  ENFORCED  TEST  OF  POSSIBLE  ECONOMIES 
IN   A    COUNTRY    HOME— HOW    THEY  LIVED,  AND  THE    DETAILED    EXPENDITURES 

By    A.    P.    HITCHCOCK 


CAN  a  family  of  three  adults  live  on  a  money 
income  ot  $185  a  year? 

This  IS  not  a  conundrum;  it  is  the 
peremptorily  practical  question  which  confronted 
John  West —  let  us  call  him  so,  since  it  is  not  his 
name —  a  few  years  ago. 


■West  had  three  ewes  to  start  with ;  of  the  two  lambs 
raised,  some  of  the  meat  was  exchanged  with  neighbors 
for  other  kinds 


Photographs     by    Henry    H.    Saylor 

Circumstances  which  are  not  necessary  details 
of  the  story  suddenly  shut  off  his  main  source  of 
income  and  left  him  with  a  hundred  dollars  in 
his  pockets,  and  the  prospects  of  from  $85  to  $100 
more  during  the  year.  He  was  fairly  sure  of  the 
$85;  he  might  get  the  ^100.  Beyond  that 
nothing  was  even  to  be  hoped.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  tell  you  how  John  West  met  this  question;  how 
the  family  lived  for  the  year;  how  much  they  spent 
and  what  they  spent  it  for;  and  what  the  total 
money  cost  of  their  maintenance  was,  for  a  little 
over  twelve  months. 

Let  it  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  this 
happened  in  the  country.  There  is  no  pretence 
that  what  is  feasible  in  the  country  must  be  possible 
in  the  city.  Let  it  be  understood,  too,  that  West 
owns  a  small  farm,  with  house  and  barns  and  a 
garden.  There  is  no  pretence  that  what  is  practi- 
cable on  an  owned  farm  is  possible  m  a  rented  city 
tenement.  If  people  must  live  in  the  city,  John 
West's  experience  contains  little  suggestion  for 
them  as  to  the  cost  of  their  living;  most  people, 
however,  can  live  in  the  country,  if  they  choose, 
and  what  he  did  others  can  do,  under  similar 
compulsion. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  evident  to  him  that  he  must 
stop  buying  his  groceries  twice  a  week  from  a 
delivery  clerk,  and  must  buy,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
his  year's  supply  in  one  lot,  so  as  to  get  wholesale 
prices.  Accordingly,  he  made  as  careful  an  esti- 
mate as  he  could,  based  on  his  knowledge  of  previ- 
ous years'  consumption,  of  what  groceries  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  family  for  a  year. 
Going  to  the  neighboring  city,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  jobber  who,  when  the  itemized  list  was 
laid  before  him,  was  willing  to  fill  it  at  wholesale 
rates.  In  a  table,  which  is  given  later,  will  be 
found  this  itemized  bill. 

Next  came  the  meat  problem.  The  family  was 
not  vegetarian;  it  was  used  to  a  moderate  meat  diet. 
269 


West  did  not  believe  that  deprivation  was  necessary. 
Instead,  he  resorted  to  management.  He  had  a 
cow,  three  ewes,  and  a  dozen  hens.  He  bought 
two  pigs,  paying  $5  for  them.  The  hens  furnished 
him  not  onlv  with  what  eggs  were  needed,  but  with 
sixty  chickens.     Some  of  these  were  used  during 


1 


A  dozen  hens  furnished  the  family  with  what  eggs 
were  needed  and  with  sixty  chickens.  Surplus  eggs 
were  put  down  in  brine  against  a  famine 
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Fuel  was  brought  down  from  the  mountain ;    all  stoves 
were  adapted  for  wood  burning 

the  year  as  hroilers;  twelve  were  kept  to  replace 
the  hens,  which  also  went  to  the  pot;  others  were 
exchanged  with  neighbors  for  other  forms  of  meat. 
Thus,  when  a  neighbor  with  a  flock  of  turkeys,  but 
no  hens,  wanted  some  broilers,  West  "swapped" 
broilers  for  a  turkey,  and  thus  got  the  regulation 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  When  the  calf  was  killed, 
he  exchanged  portions  with  three  other  neighbors, 
who  were  glad  of  the  veal  and  returned  the  same 
weight  to  him  at  intervals,  as  they,  too,  butchered 
calves.  The  same  method  was  followed  with  the 
two  lambs  which  came  from  his  ewes.  This 
system  of  exchanges  kept  the  family  larder  well 
supplied  with  fresh  meat,  of  the  very  best  quality, 
nine-tenths  of  the  time  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
W'hen  an  interregnum  occurred  in  the  process, 
beef  was  bought  of  the  butcher  at  regular  rates, 
but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  with  careful  regard  to  the 
econemy  of  the  purchase.  Sirloin  steak  was 
enjoyed  but  two  or  three  times,  a  rib-roast  once.  In 
the  main  the  beef  chosen  was  that  suitable  for 
stews  or  "pot-roast,"  thus  securing  not 
only  economy  in  price,  but  also  the  highest 
nutritious  value  of  the  meat.  One  of  the 
pigs  was  killed  in  late  November,  when 
the  weather  had  become  cold  enough  to 
make  its  keeping  possible;  the  other  in 
February.  The  hams  were  cured  and 
smoked  at  home,  and  used  as  required. 
About  an  equal  weight  of  bacon  was  cured 
and  smoked  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way.  The  fresh  pork  was  packed 
with  snow  or  ice  in  old  tubs,  and  thus  kept 
perfectly  sweet  till  wanted  for  the  table. 
Sausage  and  "head-cheese"  were  made  of 
the  portions  not  available  for  other  use, 
and  kept  during  the  winter  by  the  same 
process  of  snow-packing.  This  plan  solved 
the  meat  problem  in  a  manner  highly  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  As  West  has 
since  remarked,  "  1  never  ate  more  meat 
any  year  of  my  life,  and  1  certainly  never 
had  a  wider  variety  or  of  better  quality." 
Fresh  fish  was  bought,  several  times,  as  a 
change  and  to  gratify  the  family's  taste. 
The  total  amount  of  money  spent  for  beef 
was  $11.87;    for  fresh  fish,  $3.28. 

The  question  of  fuel  and  lighting  was 
the  next  to  be  faced.  As  kerosene  is  the 
most  available  source  of  light  in  the 
country,  West  bought  two  barrels,  at  barrel 
prices.  As  the  year  drew  on  and  he  found 
that  he  was  not  going  to  use  it  all,  he  sold 
some  to  neighbors  who  happened  to  "run 
short,"  so  that  his  kerosene  cost  him  $6.50 
for  the  year.  For  occasional  lights,  used 
in  going  to  the  cellar  or  from  room  to  room, 
candles  were  used.  These  were  made  from 
the  tallow  of  the  animals  he  butchered, 
and  were  "run "in  a  set  of  old-fashioned 


candle-molds  hauled  out  from  a  corner  of  the 
attic.  They  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  and  their 
forced  use  was  one  of  the  few  inconveniences  which 
were  most  felt  during  the  year.  But  the  tallow 
would  have  been  waste  had  it  not  been  used  this 
way,  and  they  saved  something  in  oil  which  other- 
wise must  have  been  bought. 

Fuel  was  had  from  the  mountain,  the  only  cost 
being  that  of  the  labor  involved  in  cutting  it. 
This  West  did  himself.  The  kitchen  stove  had 
been  bought  with  the  possibility  in  view  of  some 
time  using  wood,  and  had  a  grate  adapted  for  that 
fuel.  The  other  coal  stoves  were  traded  off  for 
"air-tights,"  in  which  large  "chunks"  and  knotty 
sticks  could  be  burned.  A  little  experience  proved 
that  these  were  quite  as  manageable  as  coal  stoves, 
and  that  fires  could  be  kept  in  them  over  night  just 
as  certainly.  The  chief  difficulty  found  in  their 
use  lay  in  the  "back-drip"  of  liquid  soot,  which 
oozed  out  of  the  pipe-joints  and  threatened  a  nasty 
mess.  But  this  was  overcome  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  reversing  the  pipe,  so  that  each  joint 
slipped  into  the  one  beneath  it,  thus  leading  the 
soot  back  to  the  stove  itself,  where  it  was  burned 
or  taken  out  with  the  ashes. 

Taxes  and  insurance  had,  also,  to  be  reckoned 
on.  As  West  was  insured  in  a  mutual  company, 
which  assessed  only  after  losses,  and  as  the  tax 
rate  in  his  town  varied  widely,  these  two  items  had 
to  be  guessed  at,  on  the  basis  of  previous  years' 
cost.  West  set  aside  ;^20  to  meet  them.  That  he 
is  a  Yankee  and  a  good  guesser  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  items  actually  aggre- 
gated $ig.J^ —  taxes  $13.31  and  insurance  $6.42. 

West  himself  was  a  smoker;  another  member  of 
the  family  was  very  fond  of  candy  and  sweets. 
Both  had  been  accustomed  to  use  freely  of  their 
likes.  They  had  a  consultation.  Both  were 
willing  to  give  up  their  "bad  habits"  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  so  the  tobacco-candy  question  was 
left  in  abeyance,  till  more  important  details  were 
attended  to.  But,  in  order  to  keep  my  story 
sequential,  let  me  say  right  here  that  they  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  afford  $8  for  these  luxuries,  the 
amount  to  be  divided  as  equally  as  might  be 
between  them.  They  actually  used  $j.~o.  West 
dropped  his  cigars  and  took  to  a  pipe;  the  candy- 
eater  dropped  forty-cent  chocolates  and  munched 
what  she  declared  tasted  just  as  good,  "for  a 
change,"  and  cost  much  less.  Home-made  candy 
was  a  feature  that  year,  and  even  West  was  seduced 
into  eating  some,  now  and  then.  This,  the  other 
spendthrift  averred,  was  the  reason  why  the  candy 


having  a  brick 


West  ' '  bucked  up " '  the  wood  into  stove  lengths  at  odd 
moments  during  the  winter-days 

and  sweets  cost  1^4.20  for  the  year,  while  the  tobacco 
bill  was  only  ^^3.50. 

Clothing  was  the  next  problem  to  be  met.  After 
figuring  up  as  far  as  he  had  gone  to  see  how  much 
wealth  was  available  for  this  item,  John  called  a 
family  council  and  put  the  question:  "Can  we 
clothe  ourselves  decently  for  the  year  on  $50?" 
This  involved  numerous  visits  to  closets  and 
bureaus  and  trunks.  For  several  days  the  air  was 
filled  with  debatings  as  to  whether  this  would  "do" 
another  season,  and  whether  that  could  be  "made 
ovei "  for  second  service.  But  the  total  sum 
conceded  to  be  absolutely  necessary  was  finally 
brought  well  within  the  $50  limit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  amount  actually  spent  for  clothing 
was  $46.22.  This,  however,  did  not  include  the 
white  goods,  which  called  for  $6.64  more. 

There  remained  the  possible  expenditures  for 
doctor  and  drugs,  for  postage  and  stationery,  for 
new  dishes  and  tools  to  replace  those  broken,  for 
traveling  expenses,  for  papers  and  magazines,  and 
for  unpredictable  incidentals.  The  item- 
ized cost  of  these  for  the  year  I  give  in 
the  following  table: 

INCIDENTALS 

Doctor's  bill  and  medicines    .      .  $4.98 

New  dishes,  etc 4.18 

Traveling  expenses IO-73 

Posta);e  and  stationery  ....  2.19 
Papers  and  magazines  .  .  .  7.25 
Incidentals         8.33   =     $37.66 

In  the  tables  below  will  be  found  the 
separate  schedules  of  expense,  grouped 
together  so  as  to  show  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  outgo.  First 
is  the  schedule  of 

GENKRAL    GROCERIES 

Brooms  (2) §  .50 

Cheese  (20  lbs.) 3.00 

Codfish  (40  lbs.) 2.80 

Oat-Flakes  (20  lbs.)      ...  .80 

Raisins  (4  lbs.) 48 

Molasses  (2  gals.) 70 

Rice  (20  lbs.) 1.20 

Salt  (large  bag) 35 

Soap  (100  bars) 3.00 

Matches 7° 

Baking  powder,  soda     ....      1.40 

Starch  (4  lbs.) 32 

Cornstarch  (4  lbs.) 20 

Lamp  chimneys  (12) 80 

Spices      .     .  ' 1.68  =     $17-93 

If  an  exact  statement  of  the  spices  is 
desired,  it  may  be  said  that  they  included 
one  pound  each  of  ginger,  cinnamon,  and 
cloves;  two  pounds  each  of  nutmegs 
and  mustard;  and  a  half-pound  of  black 
pepper. 

The  next  table  shows  the  larger  items, 
such    as    flour,   sugar,  oil,   and   the   like, 
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Butter  was  had  throughout  the  year  by  putting         The  over-supply  of  berries,  grapes,  pears  and  plums  was  preserved  i 
up  a  supply  in  jars  while  the  cow  was  ' '  fresh ' '        in  the  form  of  jellies  and  jams  to  provide  the  table  throughout  the  wi 


The  tallow  from  the   butchering    was    utiliz 
by    pouring   it    into    an    old-time    candle-mold 


all  bought  at  the  same   time  and  place  with  the 
"general  groceries": 

FLOUR,   SUGAR,    F.TC. 

Flour  (2  bbls.) $9-9° 

Sugar  (200  lbs.) 950 

Tea  (4  lbs.) i.oo 

Coffee  (12  lb:-.) i-8o 

Kerosene  (net  co;t') 6.50 

Tobacco 550    =     S52.20 

The  way  in  which  the  table  was  kept  supplied 
with  fresh  meat  by  a  judicious  system  of  neigh- 
borly exchanges  has  already  been  explained. 
Here  follow  the  actual  expenditures  for 

MF.ATS    AND    FISH 

Fresh  beef $11.87 

Fresh  fish 3.28  =  $15.15 

DRY    GOODS 

Clothing  S46.22 

White  goods        6.64  =  $52.86 

FI.XFD    (H\R(ilS 

Taxes        $i3-3i 

Insurance        6.42  =  $19.73 

ET   CETERA 

Two  pigs         $5-oo 

Candy  and  ice  cream        4-^0  =    $  ).20 

To  sum  up  the  various  groups  here  is  the 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

Groceries $17-93 

Flour,  etc 32.20 

Meats,  etc 15-15 

Dry  goods,  etc 52.86 

Taxes,  etc 19-73 

Incidentals 37-66 

Ft  cetera 9  20  =  $184.73 

This  leaves  a  number  of  important  items 
thus  far  unexplained,  because  to  West,  who 
was  used  to  country  living  and  knew  his 
environments,  they  gave  no  trouble  in 
advance. 

His  cow  furnished  him  milk  for  ten  ^. 
months  of  the  year,  and  butter  for  the  v 
entire  year,  simply  by  having  a  couple  of 
dozen  pounds  made  while  the  cow  was 
"fresh,"  put  down  in  jars  for  use  when 
she  should  be  dry.  The  two  pigs  made  all 
the  lard  the  family  required,  though  it 
had  to  be  used  sparingly.  The  hens  sup- 
plied him  with  eggs  for  the  entire  year. 
In  April  and  May  when  they  were  laying 
more  than  could  be  used  to  advantage,  he 
packed  two  stone  jars  full,  covering  them 
in  the  jars  with  a  brine  of  salt  and  lime, 
which  kept  them  perfectly  sweet  for  use 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter,  when  egg 
production  dropped  off.  For  vinegar  he 
relied  successfully  upon  the  cider  pressed 
from  "windfall"  apples  in  his  small 
orchard.  Yeast  was  made  in  the  old- 
fashioned  country  way  dating  from  the 
days  before  yeast-cakes,  namely  by  set- 
ting aside  a  part  of  the  yeast  after  each 
"  rising,"  to  be  used  as  the  "starter"  for 
next  bread-baking  day. 

He  had  always  been  fond  of  gardens.  John 
and  he  determined  that  they  should  furnish 


the  family  with  vegetables  for  the  year.  How 
well  he  succeeded  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
list  of  vegetables  gathered  and  consumed,  ad 
libitum,  in  their  respective  seasons: 


Asparagus 

Green  peas 

String  beans 

Rhubarb 

Cucumbers 

Cabbage 

Lima  beans 

Green  corn 

Tomatoes 

Cauliflower 

Muskmelons 

Radishes 

Celery 

Parsnips 

Spinach 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Beets 

Squash 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Lettuce 

Of  course,  iiowever,  most  of  these  vegetables 
could  be  had  fresh  for  only  a  very  limited  season 
from  any  one  garden.  So  tomatoes  and  green- 
podded  string-beans  were  canned  while  they  were 
bearing  in  profusion.  Small  cucumbers  were  not 
only  made  into  pickles,  but  packed  in  salt,  to  be 
freshened  out  later  and  then  pickled  as  if  lUst 
grown.  Corn,  too,  was  put  down  in  salt;  all  that 
was  needful  during  the  winter  being  to  freshen  it 
by  soaking,  and  cook  it,  exactly  as  if  it  were  newly 
broken.  Other  vegetables,  like  potatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  onions,  squash,  turnips,  etc.,  were  put  in 
bins  in  the  cellar  and  kept  in  the  usual  way. 

There  was   a   fairly   sjood    assortment   of  fruits 


West's  one  cow  supplied  the  family  with  milk  and 
months  and  with  butter  for  the  entire  year 


on  the  place.  West  picked  and  cellared  three 
barrels  of  sound  winter  apples.  The  other  fruits 
included  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  grapes, 
pears,  and  plums.  Some  of  the  currants  were 
exchanged  for  a  peck  of  cherries,  and  some  of 
the  pears  for  quinces.  Whenever  there  was  an 
over-supply  of  any  fruit,  the  surplus  was  canned 
for  winter.  From  the  currants,  quinces,  crab- 
apples  and  grapes,  quantities  of  jelly  were  made. 
The  table  lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of  such 
delicacies  the  whole  winter  long. 

A  great  deal  of  use  was  made  of  the  dried  beans, 
both  marrow  and  lima  beans,  which  ripened  on  the 
vines  after  all  that  were  wanted  for  immediate  use 
had  been  picked.  They  proved  themselves 
capable  of  being  made  into  a  score  of  palatable  as 
well  as  highly  nutritious  dishes.  But  they  were  not 
used  to  the  point  of  satiety,  nor  so  frequently  as  to 
make  their  appearance  on  the  table  dreaded  by 
any  one  of  the  family. 

As  to  what  the  veal,  pork,  and  lamb;  the  milk, 
butter,  and  eggs;  the  vegetables  and  the  fuel,  would 
have  cost  him  had  he  been  compelled  to  buy  them. 
West  neither  made  at  the  time,  nor  has  he  made 
since,  any  attempt  to  estimate.  They  actually 
cost  nothing  except  his  own  labor.  The  work 
required  in  caring  for  the  garden  and  the 
animals  was  looked  upon  simply  as  need- 
ful exercise.  The  cutting  of  fuel  on  the 
mountain  was  also  done  as  exercise,  and  he 
found  it  not  only  a  pleasant  form  of  activ- 
ity but  phenomenally  health-giving.  He 
"bucked  up"  the  wood  into  stove  lengths 
during  the  winter  days,  a  little  at  a  time, 
making  the  onerous-seeming  task  a  pas- 
time. But  he  admits  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  traded  work  with  some 
other  fellow,  a  bricklayer  or  a  coal-passer, 
say,  during  the  conversion  of  the  last  cord 
into  stove-wood!  The  thing  had  become 
a  trifle  monotonous. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  family  "  took 
stock,"  to  see  how  they  had  come  out. 
Fhey  found: 

First,  that  they  had  kept  within  their 
income,  had  incurred  no  debts  and  had  a 
few  cents  left  over  with  which  to  start 
another  year. 

Second,  that  they  had  passed  a  rather 
pleasant  twelvemonth,  the  careful  thought 
necessary  every  day  to  see  that  the  most 
was  made  of  every  available  resource,  and 
the  constant  occupation  involved  in  con- 
serving these  resources  to  the  utmost, 
having  kept  them  too  busy  to  permit  any 
hankerings  for  what  they  did  n't  have. 

Third,  that  they  had  been  well  nour- 
ished, were  in  quite  as  good  condition 
physically  and  as  bright,  mentally,  as  if 
they  had  spent  ten  times  as  much  on 
their  table. 

Fourth,  while  the  necessity  for  living 
upon  less  than  $185  a  year  was  no  longer 
upon  them,  they  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  year's  experience  that  they  determined 
to  continue  to  live  in  about  the  same  way. 
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WINTER  CAMPING  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
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HAT  an}'  one 
should  care  to 
live  in  the  forest 
depths  when  the  snow 
lies  from  four  to  seven 
feet  deep  on  the  ground, 
and  when  the  trees  and 
lakes  snap  to  the  tang 
of  40  to  50  degrees  be- 
low zero,  is  likely  to 
he  surprising  to  most 
"summer  people"  who 
find  city  winds  so  pierc- 
ing and  city  streets 
abominable  in  January, 
and  long  for  the  blue 
depths  and  unresting 
waves  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Yet  many 
woodsmen  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of 
visitors  find  the  Adi- 
rondack wilderness  at 
its  best  in  January  and 
February.  The  woods 
are  "wilder"  when  the 
swirling  snow  strikes 
through  the  bare- 
limbed  hardwoods  and 
clings  to  evergreen  tops.  The  heart  feels  the 
uplift  as  one  hits  the  loose  snow  on  web  shoes. 
One  must  carefully  prepare  for  braving  the 
wilderness  heart  when  the  snow  lies  deep.  It  is 
no  light  task  to  visit  a  camp  in  the  deep  snow 
miles  beyond  the  end  of  the  broken  road.  In 
those  depths  a  little  lack  of  caution  may  mean 
frost-bite,  lung-wracking  colds,  and  "bushing" 
—  tiring  out  on  the  trail.  It  is  easier  to  walk 
thirty  miles  in  the  woods  in  summer  or  autumn 
than  to  traverse  twelve  miles  of  the  same  course 
on  web  shoes  in  loose  snow.  Thus  the  mere 
destination  must  be  considered  first  of  all. 

Of  course,  the  inexperienced  must  have  a  guide, 
and  most  Adirondack  guides  are  willing  to  take 
parties  into  the  woods  in  winter.  The  cost,  it 
may  be  said  now,  would  include  guides'  wages, 
driving  as  near  the  camp  as  broken  roads  allow,  and 
food  supplies.  Guide  expenses  are  likely  to  be 
considerably  heavier  than  in  summer,  because 
packs  cannot  be  made  so  heavy  by  half,  and  it 
takes  longer  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  woods.  A 
pack  weighing  forty  pounds  is  as  heavy  as  one 
ought  to  ask  a  man  to  carry  on  loose  snow.  If 
there  is  a  good  crust,  a  toboggan  is  excellent.  If 
there  are  several  in  the  party  to  go  ahead  and 
break  trail  through  loose  snow  the  sled  will  carry 
more  than  four  men  can  carry,  while  two  can  haul 
it.  But  the  toboggan's  value,  as  I  found  last 
winter,  varies  according  to  the  country  traversed. 
On  a  woods  road,  with  two  breaking  trails,  it  was 
much  easier  than  packing  in  splint  baskets. 
Through  swamps,  hardwood,  and  up  creek 
valleys    in    loose    snow,    it    required    the    utmost 
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strength  of  two  men  to  lug  it  over  the  hummocks. 
Thus  if  there  is  a  wagon  road,  or  cut-out  trail 
to  the  camp,  the  toboggan  is  very  useful,  and  on  a 
good  crust  it  is  excellent,  but  'cross  lots,  through 
the  woods,  in  time  of  loose  snow,  the  toboggan 
is  likely  to  stall  one  on  the  way. 

We  packed  most  of  our  duffle —  ninety  pounds 

—  in  a  regular  pack-basket.  On  the  toboggan 
we  laid  a  rectangle  of  painted  canvas  about  nine 
feet  square.      Most  of  the  weight — in  the  basket 

—  was  packed  at  the  stern,  to  keep  the  bow  up. 
The  canvas  was  folded  over  the  basket,  blankets, 
etc.,  and  lashed  with  stout  cotton  trot  line.  On 
a  sleigh  road  or  ice  we  could  pull  the  toboggan 
with  one  hand.  In  hummocky  loose  snow  we 
moved   it  a   mile  and  a  half  in  three  hours. 

A  toboggan  six  feet  long  costs  about  $b\  a  pair 
of  snow  shoes  from  $3.50  to  $5.  Guides  are 
likely  to  charge  fifty  cents  a  day  more  than  in 
summer,  or  about  $3.50,  while  the  cost  of  supplies 
is  likely  to  be  less,  the  winter  having  the  effect  of 
making  people  eat  plainer  foods  and  far  more  of 
them  than  in  summer.  Bacon,  ham,  salt  pork, 
beef,  pancakes,  beans,  and  similar  articles  of  diet 
taste  much  better  and  "go  further"  than  many 
of  the    fancier  articles  found  in   summer  camps. 

Woodsmen  making  a  winter  trip  always  c;nr\- 
an  axe.  Trappers  usually  carry  short-handled 
ones  because  they  can  be  carried  in  the  basket 
without  catching  overhanging  limbs,  but  only  a 
woodsman  can  use  a  short  axe  without  danger 
of  scalping  a  foot.  A  long-handled  axe  is  bad 
enough  for  the  unaccustomed,  especially  in  the 
snow,  and  it  cuts  faster. 

Of  course,  one  must  have  matches  in  sometliinu 
water-tight.  A  vaseline  bottle  full  will  keep  drx 
under  water.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  articles  two 
men  took  in  the  woods,  thinking  to  stay  two 
weeks  last  February:  Sugar,  2i  lbs.;  ham,  sliced, 
6  lbs.;  bacon,  4  lbs.;  salt  pork,  \  lb.;  graham  flour, 
3I  lbs.;  crullers,  3!  lbs.;  unsweetened  chocolate, 
2  lbs.;  baking  powder,  I  lb.;  milk  chocolate  (to 
eat  as  we  walked),  2  lbs.;  2  cans  condensed  milk; 
oatmeal,  4  lbs.;  salt,  J  lb.;  butter  i\  lbs. —  ^^ 
lbs.  in  all.  This  was  ample  for  two  weeks. 
There  are  several  items  in  the  list  which  are 
articles  of  personal  choice.  Crullers,  oatmeal, 
graham  flour,  and  ham  are  matters  of  taste.  My 
brother  says  ham  is  extravagant  because  it  tastes 
so  good  one  eats  twice  as  much  of  it  as  he  would 
of  salt  pork  or  bacon.  We  drink  chocolate  with 
condensed  milk  in  the  woods,  winter  or  summer, 
prefering  it  to  tea,  coffee,  beef  tea,  or  any  other 
drink.  On  the  trail  we  frequently  stop  to  make 
chocolate,  which  is  better  than  cocoa.  One 
summer  day,  when  my  brother  and  two  college 
companions  walked  fifty  miles,  with  packs,  they 
stopped  four  times  to  make  hot  chocolate.  On 
a  twenty-  or  thirty-mile  tramp  under  a  pack,  one 
or  two  stops  long  enough  to  make  chocolate  save 
one's  strength  and  courage.  In  winter,  nibbling 
sticks  of  sweet  chocolate  as  one  tramps  is  most 
encouraging. 
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Mv  other  duffle  consisted,  besides  what  I  wore,, 
of  a  flannel  shirt,  I  lb.;  a  woolen  undershirt,  i 
lb.;  a  pair  of  woolen  drawers,  I  lb.;  two  pairs  of 
socks,  I  lb.;  sweater,  2  lbs.  My  brother's  outfit 
consisted  of  three  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  i  lb.; 
suit  woolen  underwear,  2  lbs.;  sweater,  i\  lbs. 
We  had  two  double  blankets,  sewed  up  the  sides, 
to  make  a  sleeping-bag,  9  lbs.;  axe,  42  lbs.;  vaseline, 
matches,  physic,  5  pint  gin;  sewing  kit,  ih  lbs.; 
camera,  5  lbs.;  4  doz.  plates,  62  lbs. —  total,  37 
lbs.  Grand  total  weight  carried  (canvas  cover, 
8  lbs.;  basket,  4  lbs.),  82  lbs. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  snowshoer  has 
to  sleep  out  over  night.  He  may  be  "bushed" 
(tired  out),  or  on  a  long  trail,  or  lost.  Woodsmen 
sometimes  seek  a  dry,  dead  stump  and  set  it  afire. 
When  it  falls,  they  gather  up  the  broken  chunks 
and  make  a  big  blaze —  this  if  they  have  no 
axe.  Oftener,  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  snow,  line 
it  with  evergreen  boughs,  make  an  arching  roof 
of  boughs,  build  a  fire  in  front,  and  so  pass  the 
night.  A  gang  of  woodsmen,  scorning  shelter, 
chase  one  another  around  trees  all  night  long. 
The  rectangle  of  canvas  with  which  one  wraps 
the  toboggan  load  will  make  an  admirable  lean-to 


i  must  carry 
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camp.  One  digs  a  hole  in  the  snow,  lines  it  with 
boughs,  and  stretches  the  canvas  leaning  toward 
a  rock.  By  covering  the  canvas  with  layers  of 
boughs,  and  keeping  a  fire  going,  one  can  pass 
the  night  with  comfort,  especially  in  a  sleeping-bag. 

If  one  does  not  dig  the  hole  for  the  camp  through 
to  the  ground,  the  fireplace  must  be  made  of  several 
layers  of  green  balsam,  or  other  slow  burning 
wood.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  fire  melts  away  the 
snow  and  sinks  in  its  self-made  grave.  That 
gives  the   snow  camper  experience. 

One  can  make  a  camp  of  evergreen  boughs 
for  snowy  weather.  Long  branches  are  cut  and 
laid  on  a  framework  of  poles  in  a  layer  several  inches 
thick.     A    well-made    brush    camp    is    snug    and 
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warm,  especially  when  it  is  covered  with  snow, 
but  a  thaw  passed  in  one  is  memorable  chiefly  for 
its  discomfort. 

The  best  camps  for  winter  visits  are  those  built 
of  logs  by  woodsmen  for  their  own  use.  These 
camps  are  low,  enclosed,  and  usually  very  small, 
bark-roofed  and  chinked  with  sphaghum  and 
other  moss.  The  deep  snow  literally  covers  such 
a  camp,  and  one  must  dig  away  the  snow  on  the 
roof  to  let  out  the  smoke  in  the  chimney  pipe. 
Low,  dark  and  damp  in  mid-summer,  it  is  warm, 
comfortable  and  cozy  in  mid-winter.  Compared 
to  ordinary  board  camps  through  whose  thin 
sides  the  cold  pierces,  the  little  log  camp  is  far 
superior.  Of  course,  a  well-built  cottage,  fur- 
nished with  huge  heaters,  building-papered,  and 
containing  all  the  conveniences  of  a  house,  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  With  the  choice  to  make 
between  a  camp  on  a  wind-swept  point  or  in  dense 
woods,  the  swamp  camp  is  better  and  more 
cheerful  in  winter. 

The  best  camp  I  know  is  in  a  dark  little  ever- 
green swamp.  A  spring  flows  near  the  doorway. 
The  deep  snow  rises  above  the  eaves,  and  weasels 
chase  mice  among  the  four  layers  of  spruce  bark 
roof.  One  little  window  lights  it,  a  little  cook 
stove  heats  it,  and  the  bunks  are  a  foot  deep  witii 
balsam  boughs.  One  stoops  low  to  pass  through 
the  doorway,  but  within  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
weary,    sweaty    snowshoe   man. 

This  camp  is  only  ten  miles  from  a  main  high- 
way, and  usually  a  hay  road  or  logger's  road 
approaches  it  within  three  or  four  miles.  It  is 
the  first  camp  on  a  trapper's  line.  Three  miles 
from  it  is  another  log  camp,  larger,  less  com- 
fortable and  yet  useful  as  a  stopping  place  on  a 
first  night,  in  case  the  trapper  gets  an  early  start. 
Beyond  this,  seven  miles  away,  is  a  little  "cubby 
camp,"  so  small  that  only  two  men  can  sleep  in 
it,  so  low  that  one  l}ing  down  can  reach  within  a 
foot  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  fully  equipped,  never- 
theless, containing  a  small  sheet-iron  stove, 
blankets,  cooking  utensils  and  extra  "grub." 
The  smallest  enclosed  camp  I  ever  saw,  it  is  also 
the  warmest.  It  was  built  in  a  day,  of  debris 
around  a  deserted  logger's  camp.  Sixteen  miles 
beyond  this  little  cubby  is  a  club  camp  that  has 
high  board  walls,  stands  on  posts,  has  many 
windows,  and  is  rather  open  at  the  seams.  Tiiis 
camp  took  several  men  several  days  to  build.  It 
cost  several  hundred  dollars.  It  contains  two 
stoves —  good  "wood  eaters" —  but  it  is  so  cold 
that  on  many  a  winter  day  the  trapper  is  obliged 
to  go  to  bed  to  get  warm. 

Very  much  of  one's  enjoyment  on  a  camjiing 
trip  into  the  deep-snow  woods  depends  on  what 
he  wears.  When  one  crosses  openings,  such  as 
the  ice-bound  lakes,  the  burnings  and  choppings, 
the  wind  is  cold  and  biting,  but  these  openings 
are  so  few  that  they  figure  but  little  on  a  hundred- 
mile  snowshoe  jaunt  through  Adirondack  woods. 
If  one  tramps  hour  after  hour,  it  is  better  to 
wear  medium-weight  woolen  underwear,  woolen 
trousers  of  medium  weight,  and  a  woolen  outside 


shirt,  covered  by  a  vest.  The  footwear  is  import- 
ant, because  if  it  binds,  the  foot  freezes,  and  if  it 
is  too  loose,  chafing  results.  Woodsmen  wear 
several  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  socks  on  their  feet, 
over  which  they  wear  rubber  overshoes.  Moc- 
casins go  very  well,  but  if  they  have  heels,  the 
nails  cut  the  webbing,  and  most  makes  soon 
rip. 

Sweaters  are  not  good  garments  to  wear  when 
on  the  woods  trail.  The  loose  wool  catches  and 
holds  the  snow;  the  snow  melts  and  the  water 
freezes.  A  sweater  is  too  warm  for  walking,  is 
not  wind-proof  and  is  exceedingly  unhandy. 
They  are  excellent,  however,  for  night  wear  in  a 
camp.  The  same  weight  in  two  or  three  closely 
woven  woolen  overshirts  gives  all  the  advantage 
of  air  spaces,  with  the  other  advantage  of  shedding 
snow.     Woodsmen    seldom    carry   a   sweater   into 
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A  canvas  lean-to  is  tolerable  if  located  in  a   sheltered 
place,   and  the  fire  is  kept  going 

the  woods,  preferring  all-wool  overshirts.  In 
this  way  the  woodsman  can  have  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  being  able  to  adjust  his  covering 
to  the  temperature.  The  ablest  woodsman  I 
know  wears  on  a  cold  or  snowy  day  a  medium- 
weight  suit  of  underwear,  a  woolen  overshirt,  a 
vest,  and  then  an  outside  shirt  hanging  loose  like 
a  Chinaman's,  for  an  interesting  reason.  One 
tramping  through  the  woods  during  or  after  a 
snowstorm  is  constantly  bombarded  by  falling 
snow  from  branches  and  clouds.  If  the  shirt  is 
tucked  in,  the  snow  catches  on  the  trousers  band, 
melts,  and  saturates  the  waist.  But  the  flapping 
outside  shirt  sheds  snow  as  shmgles  shed  rain. 

The  matter  of  headgear  is  important.  Tobog- 
gan hats  are  pretty  but  objectionable.  Branches 
snatch  them  off,  and  snow  strikes  the  face.  Other 
headgear  that  covers  the  ears  is  likely  to  be  too 
warm.  The  best  hat  is  a  soft  felt  hat  with  the 
leather  sweat  band  torn  out,  for  the  reason,  as 
Stewart  Edward  White  says,  that  the  hat  clings 
better  to  the  head.  Trappers  have  long  worn 
t'.iese  hats  in  the  woods,  because  their  brims  shed 
r;nn  and  snow,  and  shade  the  eyes,  and  do  not 
cover  the  ears,  shutting  out  sounds.  They  are 
warm  enough  with  the  air  40  degrees  below  zero. 


if  there  is  no  wind.  On  a  lake  or  in  burnt  timber, 
one's  mittened  hands  shield  the  ears  easily  enough. 

Thick  woolen  mittens  are  worn  on  the  hands. 
At  night  it  is  always  best  to  change  one's  socks 
immediately  for  a  dry  pair  from  the  pack.  After 
the  camp  is  well  warmed  up,  it  is  worth  while  to 
get  dry  wool  next  to  the  skin  after  a  good  rub 
down.  A  pair  of  felt  shoes,  or  slippers,  are  worth 
the  extra  lug  to  get  them  to  camp. 

A  pound  or  two  of  maple  sugar  and  a  pound  or 
two  of  stick  candy  should  be  taken  along  to  meet 
the  craving  for  sweets.  Chocolate  should  be 
regarded  as  a  necessity  because  a  few  sticks  of  it 
will  give  one  the  courage  to  "make  camp"  when 
without  it  the  night  might  be  passed  in  the  woods 
far  from  camp.  It  is  better  than  dried  meat 
because  it  does  not  make  one  thirsty.  Common 
cooking  chocolate,  whittled  into  shavings,  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  granulated  sugar  and 
eaten  dry,  is  a  good  substitute  for  sweet  or  milk 
chocolate. 

In  making  up  the  load,  keep  the  weight  down. 
It  IS  not  worth  while  to  carry  a  weapon  into  the 
Adirondack  woods  in  mid-winter.  One  seldom 
sees  anything  he  would  want  to  shoot;  the 
squirrels,  blue  jays,  porcupines,  and  weasels  give 
more  pleasure  alive  than  dead.  A  camera,  with 
plenty  of  films  or  plates,  is  the  best  toy. 

If  one  carries  a  pack,  an  elm  splint  basket 
seems  best  to  an  Adirondack  man.  In  Maine 
a  leather  pack  is  usually  carried,  but  the  basket 
makes  a  better  seat  on  the  trail.  It  should  hold 
about  three  pecks,  and  have  a  wide  mouth,  covered 
with  a  waterproof  cloth. 

The  use  of  skees  in  the  Adirondacks  is  increas- 
ing among  visitors  for  the  reason  that  on  a  down 
grade  they  carry  one  along.  If  one  has  no  pack 
to  carry,  the  skees  are  good  sport  even  in  the 
woods.  But  there  is  a  great  objection  to  them: 
they  slip  back  so  easily  on  up-grades  and  it  is  so 
difficult  to  go  over  logs,  hummocks,  and  up  the 
sides  of  gullies.  I  found  lots  of  pleasure  on  skees 
one  winter  when  I  lived  alone  for  two  months  in 
a  logger's  camp,  but  when  I  had  to  carry  a  pack 
up  hills  or  through  trailless  woods,  the  web  snow- 
shoes  were  far  better.  Falling  is  very  easy  on 
skees,  and  getting  up  with  a  pack  on  the  back 
is  a  severe  strain. 

When  several  are  going  into  the  woods  together, 
all  should  wear  either  snowshoes  or  skees,  so  that 
each  can  take  his  turn  breaking  trail. 

A  snowshoe  cannot  follow  a  skee  trail  in  loose 
snow  because  the  track  turns  the  web  shoe  over. 
Skees  cost  from  $3  a  pair  up.  Maple  and  ash 
are  used  in  making  them.  If  one  choses  snow- 
shoes —  and  they  are  better  in  the  Adirondacks 
for  all-round  travel  —  get  stout  ones.  The  fancy 
little  bows  and  fiddle-string  webbing  are  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  light  on  the  feet,  but  a  200-pound 
man  must  have  stout  bows  and  coarse  strings. 
Caribou  strings  are  best,  because  when  they  get 
wet  they  shrink  instead  of  stretching,  but  caribou 
strings  are  not  easy  to  get.     My  snowshoes  are 
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A  snow-covered  log 


balsam  swamp,  at  the  close  of  a  long  day's  tramp  in  the  woods  —  that  beats  a  city  flat 


don't  plant  o: 


pruce   {I'imt  alba).     Unless  needed  for  seclusion, 
er  hedge  is  better 


A  PLEA  FOR  EVERGREEN  HEDGES 


FENCES  are  going  out  of  fashion,  and  for 
once  fashion  is  right.  Fences  are  costly, 
and,  in  our  day,  nearly  useless.  Division 
marks  between  adjacent  properties  are  not 
needed  when  the  owners  are  good  neighbors, 
but  circumstances  demand  them  at  times.  An 
ornamental  division  line,  costing  little,  has  merits 
not  to  be  overlooked.  In  villages  where  space  is 
abundant,  and  in  the  residential  parts  of  cities 
where  space-cost  is  not  prohibitive,  evergreen 
hedges  are  the  best  possible  substitute  for  fences, 
because  they  have  beauty  at  little  cost  and  serve 
every  purpose  of  the  discarded  fence — when  it 
has  a  purpose.  Along  country  roads  nothing 
speaks  more  highly  of  the  owner's  taste  than  a 
handsome  hedge  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his 
farm,  or  to  enclose  the  grounds  adjacent  to  his 
home.  Well  planted,  well  kept,  well  trimmed,  it 
is  beautiful  summer  and  winter;  it  adds  to  the 
value  of  property;  and  to  a  family  of  taste  seek- 
ing a  new  location,  it  is  an  invitation  to  come  and 
settle  where  good  taste  and  enterprise  have  fair 
appreciation. 

Where  a  heage  is  wanted  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  fence  —  that  is,  to  restrain  live  stock  —  it  is 
best  grown  of  something  that  bears  thorns,  like 
the  honey  locust  {Gleditschia  triacanthos)  or  the 
osage  orange  (Toxylon  pomifcrum,  known  in  the 
trade  as  Maclurn  aurantiaca).  When  well 
cared  for  and  trained  to  fisc  or  six  feet,  these  make 
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barriers  impassable  to  man  or  beast.  After  plant- 
ing, the  only  cost  for  many  years  is  to  cut  back 
annually,  or  oftener,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  the 
desired  height,  and  then  to  collect  and  burn  the 
debris.  A  primary  cost  of  all  hedges  is  in  the  land 
their  roots  appropriate,  but  that  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  space  wasted  by  a  worm  fence  or  a 
stone  fence  with  stakes  and  riders.  In  the  West, 
where  timber  is  scarce,  these  thorn  fences  have 
often  been  grown,  but  the  annual  or  semi-annual 
cutting  back  being  often  too  much  of  a  tax  for  the 
neglectlul  farmer,  they  become  straggling  and 
irregular,  with  big  open  spaces  here  and  there, 
and  finally  worthless  and  destructive. 

The  hedge  for  division  lines,  or  along  the 
highway,  or  as  a  border  to  driveways,  should  be 
of  evergreens,  and,  all  in  all,  the  Norway  spruce 
(Pi,  en  i-x.,-ls<i)  is  the  best.  The  hemlock  {Tsuga 
CatuiJcnsis)  is  a  close  second,  and,  some  people 
tiiink,  exceeds  the  other  in  beauty,  but  its  growth 
is  slower  and  its  strength  is  less.  Animals  can 
push  through  it  more  easily  than  through  the 
Norway,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  try  it  with 
either  sort  if  the  hedge  is  so  well  grown  as  to 
present  a  full  and  rounded  surface  down  to 
the  ground,  so  that  they  cannot  see  through  it, 
and  if  the  height  is  four  feet  or  more.  Four  feet  is 
high  enough  for  a  hedge  proper  and  for  a  border 
not  easily  to  be  crossetl.  At  five  feet  it  becomes 
a  fence  rather  than  a  hedge,  and  at  six  feet  both 


a  fence  ana  a  screen,  as  well  as  a  windbreak. 
For  nearly  all  purposes  four  feet  is  enough;  and, 
merely  as  a  handsome  border  to  a  driveway,  three 
feet  is  sufficient,  and  better  than  if  higher.  With 
a  length  of  limb  three  feet  on  each  side,  the 
hedge  about  six  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
about  four  feet  high,  makes  a  barrier  that  few 
animals,  besides  dogs  and  cats,  will  try  to  scale, 
unless  driven  to  it  by  desperation.  Carefully 
grown,  it  can  confine  even  hens,  and  at  six  or 
seven  feet  high  it  would  be  about  as  good  as  a 
board  fence  to  keep  fowls  in  confinement. 

For  the  farmer  or  the  country  gentleman,  hedge- 
growing  need  not  be  expensive  if  properly  man- 
aged. As  I  have  planted  and  grown  a  number  of 
hedges  with  excellent  results,  my  experience  may 
be  of  some  value.  After  studying  various  nur- 
serymen's price-lists  for  young  stock,  I  sent  an 
order  to  a  dealer  who  offered  plants  of  the  Norway 
spruce  twice  transplanted,  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  for  eighteen  dollars  a  thousand. 
With  freight  added,  the  cost  was  two  dollars  more, 
or  just  two  cents  each.  The  order  was  for  myself 
and  a  club  of  neighbors.  They  took  about  half, 
and  I  the  rest.  My  first  step  was  to  give  temporary 
culture  for  a  season,  and  then  to  select  those  of  the 
same  size  as  far  as  possible.  I  struck  a  furrow 
across  the  lot  about  ten  inches  deep,  filled 
it  half  full  of  swamp  muck,  and  set  the  plants 
about    a    foot    apart    or    less.     I    planted    them 
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Dk,   well  grown 


deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery,  so  as  to  have 
the  lower  Hmbs  close  to  the  ground.  They  did  not 
reach  me  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
perhaps  20  per  cent,  died,  but  I  had  plenty  left. 
During  the  season  of  growing  I  cultivated  them 
very  much  as  farmers  do  corn,  keeping  the  earth 
loose  and  killing  the  weeds.  They  grew  nicely, 
and  passed  the  winter  without  harm. 

When  planting  time  came  in  the  spring,  I  made 
a  trench  with  my  horse-plow,  shovel  and  subsoil 
plow  on  the  line  where  the  hedge  was  to  stand 
along  the  highway.  When  done  it  was  a  ditch, 
with  the  earth  thrown  each  way.  On  the  bottom, 
where  the  plants  were  to  stand,  dry  muck  was 
distributed.  Then  I  took  what  farmers  call  a 
"stone    boat"    (a    low   sledge   for   hauling   stones 


uniform,  but  increasing  the  height  slightly  each 
year  until  the  hedge  was  four  feet  high.  Tiiere  I 
kept  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  a  thrifty  hedge  will 
advance  a  trifle  each  year  unless  you  cut  into  the 
old  and  hardened  wood,  and  that  is  not  advisable. 
It  is  the  new  growth  that  is  to  be  cut  or  sheared 
each  year,  and  not  the  old  wood.  The  time  to  do 
this  is  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  early  spring;  never 
in  hot  weather,  it  you  want  a  beautitul  hedge. 

The  man  who  "has  no  time"  to  prune  his 
hedge  from  the  start,  and  to  continue  that  work 
each  season,  had  better  not  plant  a  hedge  at  all. 
It  is  neglect  that  makes  failures  and  abominations 
of  so  many  hedges.  Like  children,  it  is  all-impor- 
tant to  train  hedge  plants  when  young,  and  very 
young.     The  cutting  back  then  dwarfs  the  plant, 


boundary  how  much  more 


without  much  lifting),  hitched  my  horse  to  it,  cut 
out  the  young  evergreens  with  a  long-handled  and 
round-pointed  shovel,  with  a  small  ball  of  earth 
and  muck  attached,  put  them  on  the  sledge  and 
hauled  them  to  the  trench.  There  they  were  care- 
fully set  two  teet  apart.  The  trench  was  filled  in 
around  them,  the  earth  pressed  down  and  watered, 
and  they  were  left  to  grow.  Out  of  250  planted 
only  three  died,  and  they  were  easily  replaced.  I 
"snipped  "  the  tops  of  the  tallest,  so  that  the  size  of 
the  plants  as  a  whole  was  nearly  uniform;  then  at 
periods  of  two  weeks  I  cultivated  with  a  horse- 
hoe  three  feet  on  each  side  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  This  was  continued 
for  four  or  five  seasons.  The  pruning,  too,  was 
annual,  and  consisted  in  cutting  back  straggling 
limbs  on  the  sides  and  top  to  keep  tlie  ht  iiiln  nearly 
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(which  is  necessary),  and  secures  a  heavy  growth 
of  new  short  limbs  from  the  ground  up,  which  will 
fill  the  whole  space  and  present  a  solid  mass  of 
foliage.  A  hedge  is  beautiful  the  whole  year, 
but  in  the  spring,  as  the  new  foliage  puts  out,  it  is 
exquisitely  beautiful,  exceeding  anything  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  had  to  show.  This  alone 
will  repay  a  man  of  taste  for  his  work  and  care, 
wliile  its  practical  use  in  defining  boundaries  and 
preventing  trespass  on  the  enclosed  grounds,  will 
be   an   additional  reward. 

In  tlie  care  of  hedges,  as  well  as  of  trees,  it 
requires  nerve  to  do  judicious  pruning  at  the  right 
time,  and  the  man  who  is  unwilling  or  afraid  to 
do  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  successful  farmer.  A 
hedge  ever  so  well  planted  will  not  become  a  good 
hedue  without  regular  attention.      It  must  he  com- 
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high.     Perhaps  the  best  of  all. 


pact  from  the  bottom  up,  and,  to  become  so,  it 
must  be  cut  back.  Branches  are  not  to  be  cut 
hack  at  the  trunk,  but  at  the  extremities,  and  this 
in  the  season  of  suspended  growth.  When  a 
branch  is  cut  off,  three,  four,  or  more  short 
branches  will  take  its  place.  By  this  treatment 
open  spaces  will  be  filled  and  a  solid  mass  of  foli- 
age greet  the  eye.  This  work  should  begin  with 
the  planting.  The  little  trees  or  plants  will  not  be 
of  L(]ual  si7e.  The  tall  and  spreading  ones  should 
be  cut  to  obtain  approximate  uniformity.  A  clip- 
pinsi  at  planting  will  not  be  sufficient;  there  must 
be  another  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  at  each 
sucneding  season,  until  uniformity  is  secured.  It 
will  r.iki.  four  or  five  seasons  to  grow  a  hedge  four 
tut  iiii^h,  carrying  a  smooth  and  solid  mass  of 
tolbim.  At  the  same  time,  all  weeds  and  grass 
must  be  kept  down  to  insure  rapid  growth.  A 
space  of  three  feet  on  each  side  is  sufficient  at  the 
start,  but  as  the  lower  branches  extend,  the  culti- 
vation is  crowded  farther  and  farther  away. 
Cultivation  may  cease  when  the  hedge  is  four  feet 
high  and  well  rounded,  but  weed-fighting  never! 
^'et,  not  many  weeds  will  invade  a  hedge  when  it  is 
well  established. 

To  hasten  growth,  it  will  be  well  to  spread 
some  well-rotted  stable  manure  on  each  side  of 
the  hedge  for  three  or  four  feet.  This  will  act  in 
part  as  a  mulch,  and  the  frequent  cultivation  will 
make  it  fine  and  incorporate  it  into  the  soil.  A 
heavy  mulch  of  straw,  salt  hay  (where  it  can  be 
obtained),  or  any  vegetable  would  be  important 
if  cultivation  could  not  be  given;  but  mulching 
tempts  to  neglect  and  rarely  keeps  down  all  weeds. 
Besides,  if  fowls  have  access  to  it,  they  will  scratch 
it  away  in  search  of  insects;  while  if  not  disturbed 
by  fowls,  mice  and  other  vermin  will  sometimes 
burrow  under  it.  The  best  mulch  is  frequent  cul- 
tivation. That  kills  weeds,  stirs  the  soil,  and  pro- 
motes the  retention  of  moisture  —  and  moisture  is 
often  a  crying  need  of  vegetation  when  the  sun 
beats  down  fiercely  and  rain  is  infrequent.  The 
farmer  who  uses  the  cultivator  frequently  in 
his  crop  or  tree-growing  is  reasonably  sure  of 
success. 

I  have  said  that  my  hedge  plants  stood  two 
feet  apart.  Some  growers  plant  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  others  three  and  four  feet.  The  closer 
they  are  planted,  tlie  sooner  one  has  a  tight  hedge, 
and  the  less  the  chance  that  fowls  or  animals  will 
open  passages  through  it.  But  very  close  planting 
is  not  necessary  when  good  care  is  given.  At  two 
and  three  feet  apart  the  branches  will  soon  inter- 
lace and  form  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier,  and 
that  is  what  is  wanted. 

Some  growers  make  the  sides  perpendicular 
and  the  top  flat.  That  cannot  be  commended  as 
the  best  plan.  Snow  will  lodge  on  the  flat  top  and 
stay  longer  than  when  the  sides  are  rounded  to  a 
point  or  to  an  oval  at  the  top.  Besides,  the  hedge 
with  perpendicular  sides  does  not  get  the  full 
benefit  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  each  is  a  bene- 
fit. Give  the  hedge  an  oval  shape,  and  you  have 
something  beautiful,  rather  than  prim,  stiff  and 
ungainly.  The  extra  width  at  the  bottom  is  itself 
an  additional  barrier  to  animals  trying  to  leap  the 
hedge. 

FOR  CUTS  AND  WOUNDS 

THREE  things  that  every  housewife  should 
always  keep  on  hand  in  case  of  accidents 
are  a  spool  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  package 
of  carbolated  absorbent  cotton,  and  a  bottle  of 
boracic  acid. 

A  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  excellent  as 
a  healing  lotion  for  slight  cuts  or  wounds.  Several 
thicknesses  of  clean  cheesecloth  or  old  soft  linen 
saturated  with  this  solution  and  placed  over 
wounds  is  a  fine  antiseptic  and  cleanser,  and  is 
often   all  that  is  needed. 

A  fresh  cut,  or  other  wound,  should  be  bathed 
thoroughly  with  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid, 
and  then  well  wrapped  with  soft  cloths  to  prevent 
any  dirt  getting  into  it.  If  you  have  no  boracic 
acid  on  hand,  use  very  weak  borax  water.  As 
soon  as  the  bleeding  stops  draw  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  and  hold  them  in  place  with  strips 
of  sticking  plaster,  covering  the  whole  with  absor- 
bent cotton  before  putting  on  the  bandage. 

To  remove  plaster  after  a  wound  has  healed, 
apply  turpentine  or  alcohol.  A.  M.  H. 


THE  BIRD  DOG  IN  ACTION 


The  pointer - 


breed  descended  from   the  "pointing  hound  "  —  possesses  great  speed  and  ground-covering  abihty,  and  is  especially  desirable 
in  open  country.     In  brush  and  briers  his  ill-protected  skin  is  vulnerable 


English   setter   is   a  general   name   for   all   setter   strains   in   which  white  is  the  predominating  color.     The  see 

while  crossing  a  stream,  shows  a  typical  pose 


-ture,  a  point  on  woodcock, 


A  well-bred  hunting  dog  possesses  the  pointing  instinct  naturally.     Breaking   merely   gives   him    good   manners   and   teaches   him   to    resist   his 
impulse  to  rush  in  and  chase  the  birds.    When  perfectly  broken  he  will  hold  stanch  even  if  shoved  or  pusned  about 
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NOTES  FROM  OUR   TRIAL 
GARDENS 

I.       AN    EVER-FRAGRANT    GARDEN 

AMERICAN  gardens  are  generally  deficient 
in  fragrance,  and  a  garden  without 
fragrance  is  like  home  without  a  mother. 
Somehow  our  gardens  are  too  often  made  tor 
show  instead  of  sentiment.  The  delights  of  color 
and  form  are  merely  sensual,  but  odors  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  recall  precious  memories. 

Of  course,  every  garden  contains  some  fragrant 
flowers,  but  in  many  cases  one  can  detect  the  odor 
only  when  the  flowers  are  cut  or  one  stoops  do.vn 
to  smell  them.  This  is  very  different  from  a 
whole  garden  being  flooded  with  the  odor  of 
golden-banded  lilies  or  of  jessamine. 

It  would  be  intolerable  to  have  a  garden  flooded 
with  perfume  all  the  time,  but  there  is  little  danger 
of  any  enthusiast  accomplishing  such  an  extreme 
result,  for  flowers  are  fragrant  only  when  they 
bloom  and  even  if  a  garden  were  designed  wholly 
for  fragrance  there  would  doubtless  be  many 
days  and  even  weeks  when  one  might  pass  through 
the  garden  without  being  conscious  of  an\'  all- 
pervasive  odor.  Clearly,  great  gusts  of  odor  are 
only  for  the  poetic  moments  of  a  garden's  history, 
as  when  spring  reaches  its  climax  and  the  mock 
orange  or  syringi  seems  to  strike  high  C. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  cheapest  way  to  make 
a  garden  fragrant  all  the  time  would  be  to  use 
the  homely,  old-fashioned  culinary  herbs  for 
edgings.  I  say  "cheapest,"  because  leaves  are 
fragrant  from  April  to  October,  while  flowers  are 
fragrant  only  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  Moreover, 
anybody  can  afford  five  cents  for  a  packet  of  seeds 
and  the  herbs  are  ridiculously  easy  to  grow. 

So  I  got  every  kind  of  "sweet,  pot  and  medi- 
cinal" herb  I  could  find  and  sowed  the  seeds  last 
spring  in  the  open  ground.  Whenever  I  felt  like 
it  I  transplanted  the  young  plants  to  some  other 
part  of  the  garden.  1  edged  one  walk  in  the 
vegetable  garden  with  lemon  balm,  so  that  a 
lady's  skirts  would  be  likely  to  brush  against  the 
plants  when  they  grew  large. 

In  the  back  corner  where  the  boys  are  tempted 
to  break  in  and  steal  the  fruit,  I  am  raising  some 
big  clumps  of  tansy. 


I  have  a  good  deal  of  privet  hedge  and,  like 
every  other  privet  hedge  in  the  country,  it  makes  a 
bare  patch  on  either  side  where  neither  grass  nor 
flowers  will  grow.  I  lined  about  fifty  feet  of  this 
with  mint.  When  I  come  home  in  the  dark  after 
a  hard  day's  work  in  the  big  city  my  feet  trample 
upon  some  outlving  sprigs  of  mint  and  the  fresh 
odor  suggests  the  pleasures  of  home  life.  All  last 
summer  this  made  a  pretty  edging,  supplementing 
the  natural  deficiency  of  green  at  the  base  of  the 
hedge  and  next  summer  I  believe  it  will  cover  the 
ground  completely,  for  nothing  multiplies  more 
rapidly  than  mint. 

It  is  a  pity  that  lavender  is  not  hardy  in  our 
Northern  states,  for  the  lavender  walks  in  old 
England  are  a  delightful  institution.  Indeed,  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  lavender  is  dearer  to 
the  universal  heart  than  any  other  plant  grown 
for  its  fragrant  foliage. 

The  medicinal  herbs,  as  a  class,  are  more 
pungent,  bitter,  and  exciting;  the  culinary  herbs 
are  sweeter  and  more  soothing.  Of  all  the  herbs 
1  have  tried  I  like  best  lemon  balm,  thyme,  mint, 
sage,  sweet  marjoram,  and  rosemary,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  mint  family.  They  are  all  valued 
primarily  for  their  leaves  and,  being  low  growers, 
are  the  best  for  edging. 

The  other  great  family  among  herbs  is  the  carrot 
tribe  or  Umbelliferae,  including  anise,  basil,  cara- 
way, coriander,  cumin,  dill,  and  fennel,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  valued  primarily  for  their  seeds.  While 
they  are  interesting  in  a  collection  I  do  not  care  to 
use  their  products  or  multiply  them  for  edgings. 

But  the  most  delightful  way  to  use  herbs  I 
have  never  seen  mentioned  in  print.  If  you  have 
a  garden  where  children  are  allowed  to  romp  they 
will  surely  cut  the  corners  and  few  flowers  can 
stand  their  trampling.  But  a  garden  without 
children  in  it  is  hardly  worth  having.  So  I  put 
herbs  at  the  corners —  those  tough  old  customers 
that  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  trampling  and  never 
want  to  grow  high  anyhow.  Thus  no  damage  was 
done  and  the  only  effect  of  the  little  feet  was  a 
fragrant  reminder  of  balm  or  mint  borne  home- 
ward bv  the  vagrant  breeze. 

Moreover,  the  best  way  to  keep  children  from 
picking  things  in  vour  garden  is  to  let  them  have 
things    to    pick    in    their    garden.     They    dearly 


love  a  sprig  of  mint,  and  it  is  better  for  them  to 
put  mint  into  their  mouths  than  most  of  the  other 
things  they  want  to. 

A  FLOWER  OUTDOORS  IN 
JANUARY 

BUpW^^pwiiiii '***MI     TT  IS  hard  to  believe 

^H^P'  'j9     _|^     that  any  flower  can 

HHp  \     f  ^^  live  outdoors  in  the 

pP^^^    *  IH    North    in    January,   but 

I  *  •  V^B     liere  is  the  portrait  of  one 

L      ^-^/Z  '  ^t*^  S    which     has    opened    in 

JJB^^  r  "^     January  on  Long  Island. 

^HK  9     ^t    <^    'I    strange    green 

^^^K.    .  :Ji    and   brown   flower  with 

a  spicy  fragrance,  called 
"winter  sweet"  or  Calycanthus  pni'cox.  It  is 
not  generally  considered  hardy  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  but  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  try  it  any- 
where in  the  Hudson  Valley,  provided  I  had  a 
sheltered  place  for  it.  The  surest  way  to  have 
blooms  of  it  in  Januarv  is  to  cut  some  twigs  about 
New  Year's  and  bring  them  indoors.  Put  them 
in  a  vase  of  water,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will 
unfold.  The  flowers  are  more  interesting  than 
showy,  but  they  are  an  inch  across  or  more.  If 
you  want  to  try  this  bush,  look  in  the  catalogues  for 
Chimonantbus  fragrans  or  the  name  given  above. 

STRAIGHT  TIPS  FROM  UNCLE 
WILLIAM 

I.  uon't  bring  bulbs  upstairs  too  soon 

You  will  surely  fail 
to  get  satisfactory 
tulips,  hyacinths,        ' 
daff'odils  and  other  bulbs 
if  you    bring    them    into 
light   and  heat  before  the 
pots   are   well   filled   with 
roots.      How  to  tell   this  ' 
Put    one    hand    over    the 

surface  of  the  soil,  turn  the  pot  over,  tap  the  rim 
gently  on  some  hard  object  and  the  whole  ball  of 
earth  will  come  out  nicely.  Then  see  if  the  pot 
is  well  filled  with  roots.  If  not,  put  the  pot  back 
in  its  dark,  cool  place,  where  the  tops  won't  grow 
and  the    roots   will. 


Plan  your    vegetable    and    flower    gardens    and    send  On    pleasant    days    mend    old    t 

for  catalogues  and  books  die  for  lack   of  care 

THE    THREE     MOST    IMPORTANT    THINGS    TO    DO    THIS     MONTH 


Don't    let  them         Qet    after    the    San    Jose    scale.     Now    is    tlie    time  for 
wholesale  destruction 


?eiuoria  outdoors  is  worto  Knowing,  even  ii 
ter.  Let  the  Dire  tor  help  you  to  clear  up  mysteries 
you  uncover.  Letters  of  inquiry  are  coming  in.  They 
show  that  this  department  has  stimulated  fresh 
interest  in  Nature  and  has  led  some  readers  to  ask 
for  helpful  suggestions.  Some  local  clubs  are 
asking  for  guidance  in  their  winter  programmes  and 
excursions.  To  help  those  who  desire  a  more 
intimate  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  life  of 
the  fields  and  woods,  of  park  and  dooryard,  is  the 
Nature  Club's  reason  for  being. 

IN  THE  WOODS  IN  JANUARY 

I  BELONGED  once  to  an  outdoors  club,  whose 
members  took  a  walk  together  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  Our  motto  was  "Nebber  min' 
de  wedder."  It  will  cheer  some  conscientious, 
energetic  Nature  Clubs  to  know  what  we  did,  and 
how  little  we  accomplished  on  any  one  tramp, 
how  unprepared  we  were  at  the  start,  and  yet  how 
much  we  learned  —  how  familiar  we  came  to  be 
with  the  woods  and  fields. 

One  January  day  the  snow  was  deep  but  the 
roads  were  broken,  and  we  followed  the  highway 
to  neighbor  Stevens's  wood-lot.  We  appointed  as 
leader  the  bird  man,  so  we  did  not  expect  many 
birds  to  escape  our  notice.  Outside  of  that,  we 
were  looking  for  anything  and  everything. 

We  paused  on  the  border  of  a  weedy  pasture,  for 
a  cloud  of  tree  sparrows  and  juncos  were  feeding 
on  the  abundant  seeds  of  sedges,  foxtail  grass,  and 
ragweeds.  What  a  conversational  tourney  was 
going  on!  As  much  noise  as  a  sewing  circle  in 
session.  We  stood  by  and  enjoyed  the  busy  scene, 
then  passed  so  discreetly  that  the  company  took 
no  notice  of  our  movements. 

In  roadside  thickets  of  sumach  and  shrubby  dog- 
woods were  more  winter  birds  filling  their  little 
crops  with  berries,  and  telling  each  other  how 
perfectly  splendid  it  was  to  have  these  extras  in 


inducted  6^  S^ufia  & 


such  abundance.  Did  you  ever  taste  sumach 
berries  ?  Not  very  juicy,  nor  so  very  tasty  either. 
Hut  then,  were  there  not  wild  grapes,  and  rose  hips, 
and  cedar  berries  to  raise  the  average,  and  justify 
this  joyful  clamor  ? 

One  surprise  of  that  afternoon  was  the  finding 
of  the  picnic  ground  of  the  furry  four-footed 
brotherhood.  Tracks  of  squirrels  in  the  snow, 
and  the  faint,  delicate  trail  of  woodland  mice,  all 
led  to  an  open  bit  of  bare  ground  under  a  tree. 
(How  well  Miss  Dickerson's  photographs  show 
the  cli;ir;icteristic  tracks  of  all  these  creatures 
in  tiiis  iiiaga/iiK-  for  December,  1907  ■) 

"Wiiat  are  these?"  inquired  one,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  curious-looking  object  under  a  pine  tree. 

"Pine  cobs,"  came  the  ready  answer.  "The 
cones  are  stripped  of  all  the  scales  that  have  seeds 
under  them  by  red  squirrels." 

All  about  were  the  discarded  cone  scales. 
Among  the  pine  cobs  were  butternuts,  cut  where 
the  sliell  wall  is  thinnest,  and  the  kernels  gone. 
Hickory  nuts  similarly  opened  were  abundant. 

One  of  the  partv  lifted  a  long  flake  of  loose  bark 
from  the  side  of  a  hickory  trunk  and  the  revelation 
was  astonishing.  The  hard  wood  was  scored  as  if 
an  engraver  had  worked  out  on  it  an  elaborate 
pattern,  which  was  duplicated,  again  and  again 
—  Medusa's  head,  the  hair  flying  away  from  a 
median  parting,  and  each  hair  a  writhing  serpent 
with  its  broad  head  at  the  extremit\\ 
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Can  you  read    the    story    these    empty    r 
the  little       pine  cob"  tell' 


"This  is  the  characteristic  pattern  of  a  common 
engraver  beetle.  Each  kind  is  known  by  the 
pattern  it  makes.  The  mother  beetle  does  the 
central  groove,  making  also  a  set  of  notches  along 
both  sides,  and  in  each  notch  she  lays  an  egg. 
Tiie  muh  hatches  and  at  once  begins  to  burrow 
outward  at  light  angles  with  the  parental  burrow." 

The  wood-carver  went  into  raptures  over  this 
insect  carving.  The  tree  lady  bewailed  the  death 
of  a  fine  young  hickory  to  make  such  a  Roman 
holiday.  The  bird  man  held,  meanwhile,  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  carrying  on  an  animated  dia- 
logue with  a  blue  jay  whose  challenge  rang  out, 
clear  and  harsh,  rowdyish  and  insulting  as  ever  a 
bird's  note  can  be. 

The  warmth  of  the  afternoon  soon  coaxed  from 
its  winter  sleep  a  creature  whose  appearance 
surprised  everyone.  A  butterfly  lit  before  us  on 
the  limb  of  a  maple,  and  dipped  its  tongue  into  a 
damp  streak  that  proved  to  be  sweet  sap.  The 
rusty  black  velvet  wings  with  yellow  borders 
marked  it  at  once  as  the  Mourning  Cloak,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  recall  that  adults  of  this  species 
sometimes  winter  here,  in  hollow  trees,  and 
similar  shelters,  coming  out  on  warm  days  for 
exercise  and  food. 

On  the  homeward  trail,  the  leader  stopped  short 
and  addressed  a  long,  soft,  hissing  whistle  to  the 
upper  branches  of  an  aged  willow.  Conversation 
ceased  at  the  signal,  and  we  strained  our  eyes  and 
ears.  A  bird  somewhere  up  there  answered. 
After  a  while  wc  saw  the  solitary  chickadee  flit  to 
a  lower  twig. 

Then  the  bird  man  began  to  whistle  "Pha'-be," 
278 


the  first  syllable  two  notes  higher  than  the  second 

—  very  clear  and  sweet,  but  not  loud.  YUe  bird 
replied  to  each  call,  and  came  gradually  nearer, 
until  its  nervous  little  body  perched  within  a  foot 
of  the  whistle  that  had  enticed  it  to  come  down. 
It  was  a  pathetic  little  question  mark,  as  it  poised 
and  stretched  nearer  the  mouth  which  concealed 
its  new  acquaintance.  We  held  our  breath  — 
the  whistle  came  out  with  a  little  tremor  ^ —  a  false 
note —  and  oft"  into  the  blue  disappeared  the  lone- 
some little  chickadee. 

"I  said  the  wrong  thing."  said  the  whistler 
sadly. 

"Oh,  well,  it  could  n't  go  on — -a  flirtation  like 
that — much  longer,"  remarked  a  practical 
maiden,  and  we  came  to  the  outposts  of  the  town. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  in  every  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  there  are  some   nasty   days 

—  some  come  in  January.  This  is  also  true, 
however,  every  day  is  beautiful  in  the  woods.  The 
trees  are  a  shelter  from  winds;  they  temper  the 
cold.  A  clammy  atmosphere  brightens  into  richer 
beauty  the  colors  of  bark  and  of  lichens  and 
mosses.  The  dampness  underfoot  and  overhead, 
can  never  get  through  waterproof  shoes  and  a 
whole  umbrella.  Nature  students  should  keep 
up  their  outdoor  habits.  "  Nebber  min'  de 
wedder!  " 

HAVE   YOU    EVER   NOTICED 

The  difference  in  appearance  between  a  live  and 
a  dead  tree  in  winter  ? 

The  bracket  fungi  on  tree  trunks  ? 

The  state  of  health  of  a  tree  that  has  large  fungi 
growing  on  it  ? 

A  dead  tree  that  rots  while  standing,  and  depends 
on  its  bark  for  support  r 

(Contiuucl  an  page  296) 
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one  dog-lover  made  some  pin  money  and  grad- 
uated from  tlie  canine  kmdergarten  class  with 
honor. 

I  am  a  busy  housekeeper  suffering  with  the 
prevailing  trouble  of  intermittent  and  more  or 
less  competent  "help"  in  my  little  country  home, 
but  I  was  tempted  to  try  my  hand  at  "dogs," 
little  appreciating  at  the  time  iiow  both  my 
pleasures  and  cares  would  be  increased. 

After  selecting  our  favorite  breed,  the  .Airedale, 
my  alter  ego  watched  his  ciiance  to  get  me  a  pair 
of  young  dogs  from  champion  strams.  These 
came  to  us  one  at  a  tmie  and  were  duly  cared  for 
and  petted  till  we  thought  it  well  for  them  to  be 
bred.  The  sire,  a  strenuous,  husky  fellow,  I 
kept  outside  on  a  trolley  for  a  watcli  dog,  and  the 
dam,  which  was  a  rather  timid  and  affectionate 
but  not  a  demonstrative  pet,  used  to  sleep  under 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

When  the  litter  was  expected  I  put  a  large  pack- 
ing case,  with  an  opening  cut  out  for  a  door,  and 
containing  plenty  of  good  rye  straw,  on  a  second- 
story  porch  off  my  room,  and  there  one  morning 
in  Tune  we  found  one  little  pup,  and  he  was  dead. 

This  was  apparently  all  that  was  to  be  realized 
from  my  expectations,  and  I  concluded  tiiat  I 
had  not  made  the  coniparrnient  large  enouuh  and 
that  doubtless  the  puppv  had  been  rolled  on  or 
smothered.  You  may  judge  of  m\-  surprise  and 
pleasure  on  calling  again  after  I  had  accorded  the 
dead  puppy  a  decent  burial  under  the  grajie-arbor, 
to  find  six  lusty  little  beggars  all  squirming 
around  looking  for  a  free  lunch. 

Now  in  addition  to  my  family  meals  three  times 

day  I  had  the  extra  task  of  preparing  nourisliing 


whelped  by  one  from  old   England.     This  made 
an  initial    cost    of  $40. 

I  figured  other  outlays  as  follows: 

Express  and  railroad  fares               .           .           .           .  85.00 

Veterinary           .           .           .           .          .           .           .  3.00 

Feed  and  bedding         ......  20.00 

Two  registrations         ......  2.00 

S30.00 

Cost  of  parents              .          .          .          .          .           .  40.00 

Total      ........  $70.00 

Receipts  for  puppies  I  and  2            ....  $65.00 

Receipts  for  puppies  3  and  4            ....  70.00 

.Stud  fees    ........  20.00 

Total      ........  $155.00 


fond 


parent 


the    back 


food    for    the 

About  the  time  the  eyes  were  opening  the  ptippKs 
were  transferred  to  a  colony  house,  borrowed  Irom 
the  hennery,  which  was  pressed  into  service  for  a 
kennel,  and  an  ideal  house  it  made  for  them. 

Soon  after  this  a  veterinary  was  called  to  dock 
their  tails  in  the  proper  fashion,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  the  youngsters  were  taught  to  lap  from 
a  saucer  so  that  they  might  be  weaned  as  easil\  as 
possible. 

The  appetites  of  a  lot  of  schoolboys  were  not 
more  clamorous  than  these  little 
terriers,  and  from  the  time  1  began 
to  feed  them,  six  meals  a  day, 
of  scalded  milk  with  puppy  biscuit 
crumbled  in  it,  occupied  nearly  all  ot 
their  waking  hours  and  half  ot 
mine.  These  meals  were  shortly 
reduced  to  five,  and  then  to  four, 
when  broths  were  used  alternatel\ 
with  the  milk  to  soak  the  crumbled 
dog    biscuit. 

On  sunny  afternoons  the  puppies 
would  toddle  out  and  play  about, 
drinking  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
hillside  farm  and  growing  so  fast 
one  could  almost  see  the  difference 
from  day  to  day. 

Now  an  advertisement  in  a  well 
chosen  medium  was  deemed  advis- 
able, and  brought  us  a  bu\  er  for  one 
or  two  just  after  thev  were  weaned, 
and  a  third  rode  off  in  state  at  a  ten- 
der age  in  a  big  red  tonneau  one  fine 
Sunday  afternoon.  Number  one  was 
so  much  liked  that  he  broui;ht  a  pur- 
chaser for  number  four,  who  by  this 
time  was  a  husky  fellow  of  some 
twenty  pounds. 

The  two  that  were  left  were  a|-)- 
parently  the  least  promising,  but  soon 
was  brought  home  the  truth  of  the 
advice  never  to  sell  a  pupjiy  (at 
least  of  this  breed)  rill  it  is  fixe 
months  old,  for  one  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  truest  to  the  standard  of 
them  all,  and  the  runt  has  changed 
to  a  very  promising  young  bitch  and  would 
doubtless  claim  considerable  attention  at  a  bench 
show. 

1  found  housebreaking  easy  after  the  first  day 
or  two,  and  short  walks  on  the  leash  about  the 
grounds  soon  taught  them  to  follow.  Now 
comes  the  practical  side  of  the  venture. 

Our  sire  was  picked  up  for  a  paltry  $10  where 
he  had  outlived  his  welcome,  and  the  little  dam  was 
bought  for  $30  in  New  England  where  she  was 
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makes  a  pure  rye  flour  bread,  and  a  bread 
called  "pumpernickel"  out  of  the  whole  rye 
berry,  of  which  my  entire  family  has  become 
very  fond. 

I  noticed  one  day  when  one  of  the  children 
was  dividing  her  pumpernickel  lunch  with  the 
dachshunde  that  the  dogs,  both  old  and  young, 
devoured  it  greedily,  although  they  were  then 
on  a  fresh  beef  diet.  This  gave  me  the  idea 
of  substituting  rye  bread  for  beef,  which  I 
acted  upon  and  which  has  proved  a  complete 
success.  I  cut  off  meat  entirely,  and  the  dogs 
are  doing  finely  and  have  grown  much  faster 
than  they  did  when  fed  on  beef,  while  the 
expense  has  been  about  one-fifth  that  of  a  meat 
diet.  Not  one  of  my  dachshunde  has  been  sick 
since  I  put  them  on  rye  bread,  nor  have  I  given 
them  a  drop  of  medicine,  and  they  are  fat  and  their 
coats  sleek  and  shining. 

This  rye  bread  is  not  the  common,  gray-looking 
rye  bread  which  most  bakeries  and  grocery  stores 
retail,  but  is  a  very  dark-colored,  heavy  bread 
with  a  malty  flavor  which  both  people  and  dogs 
seem  to  relish.  I  presume  any  housewife  can  make 
it  as  it  is  simply  made  from  the  ivhole  rye  flour — • 
not  bolted  or  refined  in  any  way.  It  certainly  beats 
any  food  I  have  tried  for  dogs,  and  I  have  been 
breeding  and  feeding  dogs  for  thirty  years. 

C.    A.    RiCKERT. 

FASTING  AS  A  CURE 


F  YOUR  dog  gets  off 
tempt  his 
nd    dose   hii 


The  Airedale  is  a  hardy  breed,   comparatively  easy  to 
raise,   and  much  in   demand 

This  shows  a  |irofit  of  $85.  .Added  to  this  was 
$25  paid  us  for  the  board  of  two  dogs  by  friends 
while  on  their  vacation,  and  a  quick  $20  profit 
I  made  on  a  chance  purchase. 

Thus  our  total  profits  amount  to  $130,  and  we 
own  the  two  old  dogs  and  two  younij  ones  besides. 
H.   L.   A. 


is  feed  and  nothing 
_  seems  to  tempt  his  appetite,  don't  get 
alarmed  and  dose  him  with  medicine,  but 
instead  let  him  fast  for  two  or  three  days.  I  have 
kt  my  dog  —  a  Great  Dane  —  go  without  food  for 
four  days  at  a  time,  until  he  began  to  show  signs 
of  being  hungry  and  begged  for  something  to  eat. 
Then  1  fed  him  sparingly  to  begin  with.  This 
gives  the  digestive  organs  a  rest  and  renews  a 
jaded  appetite.  It  is  an  especially  good  regimen 
for  dogs  tliat  are  pampered  too  much.  But  during 
the  time  of  fasting,  do  not  leave  food  around  where 
the  dog  can  help  himself  if  he  gets  hungry.  Keep 
it  entirely  out  of  sight.  David  Phelps. 


DRY  ECZEMA  IN  DOGS 
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PUMPERNICKEL  FOR  DACHS- 
HUNDE 

THE  feeding  of  dogs   and   puppies  has  always 
been  a   serious   proposition   with    breeders, 
and    as    I    have     recently     made    what     I 
consider  a  valuable  discovery  along  this  line  I  am 
glad  to  pass  it  on. 

Near  my  home  a  German  from  the  "old  country" 
started  a  rye  bread  bakery  about  a  year  ago.      He 


OMETIMES  a  skin  disease  de- 
velops on  a  dog  which  is  readily 
mistaken  for  mange,  but  which 
is  really  dry  eczema,  a  disease  much 
less  dangerous  and  much  more  amen- 
able to  treatment  than  mange.  Many 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases 
are  the  same,  but  if  there  is  no 
irritation  except  scales  from  the  skin, 
it  is  probably  the  eczema. 

All  forms  of  this  disease  are  caused 
by  internal  trouble.  Usually  a  change 
of  diet  has  a  beneficial  effect.  Keep 
the  bowels  in  good  condition;  use 
syrup  of  buckthorn  once  in  a  while. 
Make  the  principal  diet  chopped  raw 
iiuat  and  meat  scraps  from  the  tabic. 
\soid  fats,  greasy  gravy,  and  potatoes, 
as  fats  and  starches  promote  all  forms 
of  eczema.  An  occasional  spoonful 
of  black  New  Orleans  molasses,  say 
once  a  week,  will  act  as  a  laxative 
and  help  the  poor  blood. 

Apply  the  following  salve  to  the 
•  iffected  parts;  melt  two  tablespoon- 
tuls  of  vaseline  and  mix  in  an  equal 
portion  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  As 
soon  as  hair  starts  to  grow  on  the 
bald  spots,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  olive  oil  and  sulphur  instead  of 
the  salve. 

Keep  the  dog  away  from  children 
until  it  is  cured.  Some  forms  of 
mange  or  eczema  are  contagious  if  there  is  contact 
with  the   human  skin.  Sherwin  Hawley. 

BUYING   PUPPIES 

IN  BUYING  puppies  it  is  always  better  to  pur- 
chase a  couple,  as  they  will  do  much   better 
kept  in  couples.     In  choosing  them,  select  the 
ones  that  are  keenest  after  food,  and  that  seem  the 
most  vigorous  and  fond  of  play.     P.  D.  Earle. 


COLONY  HOUSES  FOR  PIGS 

THE  value  of  t!ie  colony  house  plan  has  been 
demonstrated  in  raising  poultry,  but 
its  use  is  not  so  common,  althousli 
equally  valuable,  in  raising  hogs.  With  this 
system  accommodations  can  be  enlarged  as  the 
herd  increases,  and  the  mud  and  filth  which  are 
sure  to  accumulate  around  a  large  hog  house  can 
be  easily  avoided  by  occasionally  moving  the 
small  houses  to  a  fresh  spot.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  only  a  few  hogs  together,  or  where  several 
animals  must  he  provided  with  separate  quarters, 
the  colonv  house  is  indispensable. 

A  house  8  feet  wide  by  lo  feet  long,  6  feet  high 
in  front  and  3  feet  in  the  rear  will  accommodate 
from  seven  to  nine  animals,  and  the  construction 
is  very  simple.  The  floor  is  built  first,  with 
2x4  stringers,  and  the  frame  is  held  on  the  floor 
by  blocks  at  each  corner.  The  house  is  pro- 
vided with  two  doors  in  front  and  a  temporary 
movable  partition  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  cot 
can  easily  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  two  lots 
of  swine  at  the  same  time.  On  a  level  with  the 
.glass  windows  there  is  also  a  drop  window,  pre- 
ferably hung  on  hinges,  fastened  at  the  top  for 
ventilation  and  sunlight. 

The  lumber  recjuired,  including  floor,  is  as 
follows: 

Twenty  pieces,  2x4  in.,  10  feet  long,  for  frame 
and    stringers. 

Two  pieces,  2x4  in.,  16  feet  long,  for  frame  in 
ends. 

Twenty  pieces,  i  x  12  in.,  16  feet  long,  for  roof 
and    ends. 

Five  pieces,  1x12  in.,  16  feet  long  (rough), 
for   floor. 

Fifteen  O.  G.  battens,  16  feet  long,  for  sealing 
cracks  between  boards. 

The  material,  including  the  door,  hinges,  and 
glass,  will  cost  between  $16  and    $17. 

A  smaller  house,  6x8  ft.,  with  one  door,  to 
accommodate  from  three  to  five  iiogs,  can  he 
built  for  about  ^12.50.  The  lumber  recjuired 
is   as   follows: 

Twelve  pieces,  2x4  in.,  16  feet  long,  for 
frame. 

Four  pieces,  I  x  12  in.,  16  feet  long  (rough),  for 
floor. 

Thirteen  pieces,  1x12  in.,  16  feet  long,  for  roof 
and  ends. 

Ten  O.  G.  battens,  16  feet  long,  for  sealing 
cracks   between    boards.  T.   L.  Tamblin. 


THE  DAIRY  COW'S  RATION 

To  the  Editors: 

After  some  study  and  re:?ding  on  the  subject, 
1  have  figured  out  the  following  daily  ration  for 
feeding  my  cows: 

Eight  pounds  of  grain,  made  up  of  four  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  two  pounds  of  corn  meal,  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  ground  oats,  and  one-half 
pound  linseed  meal. 

This  is  mixed  dry  and  fed  one-half  (four  pounds) 
in  the  morning  and  one-half  (four  pounds)  in  the 
evening. 

I  add  to  the  above  mixture  about  five  pounds 
of  cut  up  mangel  beets  or  turnips,  mornmg  and 
evening,  makmg  ten  pounds  ot  roots  each  da)-; 
ten  pounds  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  five  pounds  in 
the  morning  and  five  pounds  in  the  evening; 
dry  corn  stalks,  one  sheaf,  fed  in  the  barnyard 
durmg  the  day. 

Now,  may  I  ask  a  few  questions?  First,  is 
the  above  assortment  of  grain  a  properly  balanced 
ration  ?  Second,  should  it  be  fed  dry  or  in  a 
mash  ?  If  in  a  mash,  should  it  be  mixed  with 
hot  or  cold  water  ?  Third,  would  it  be  better  to 
cut  the  hay  and  dampen  it  with  cold  water,  and 
mix  the  cut  hay  and  the  grain  and  roots  together  ? 
Fourth,  would  it  be  better  to  mix  the  grain  and 
the  cut  up  roots  together  dry,  and  feed  the  hay  in 
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Movable  colony  house  for  pigs  (smaller  size)  and  frame- 
work construction.     The  larger  house  has  two  doors 


the  manger  ?  Fifth,  how  many  times  a  day  should 
cows  be  watered  ? 

I  am  an  amateur,  but  interested,  of  course,  in 
getting  the  best  results  for  the  least  expense.  I 
have  two  good  cows,  but  am  not  getting  as  good 
results  as  I  think  I  should.  Have  been  allowing 
my  man  to  have  his  own  way  about  feeding,  but 
propose  to  do  the  directing  myself  as  soon  as  I 
am  satisfied  I  am  right. 

I  have  also  three  horses  which  in  the  winter 
on  my  farm  have  very  little  work  to  do,  and<  if 
you  can  give  me  some  practical  suggestions  as 
to  their  proper  feeding  during  the  winter  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  it.         Edwin  H.   Burr. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximatt 
digestible  nutrients  and  a  suggestion  as  to  tin 
|iroportion  of  the  difl^erent  feeds  to  use: 


Dr\' Mailer  Proii 


Cnrhoh\rlratei 
{phnjalsi.is) 
3.52         .488         I.8l2 
1.78        .158        1.528 
'•33       -'38         -852 
■45         H'         -^3^ 
Total  grain       .      .        7.08        .925       4.424    (1:4.8) 
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4  lbs.  wheat  bran 
2  lbs.  corn  meal 
I  \  lbs.  ground  oats 
A  lb.  linseed  meal 


Dr^  Matter 

Protein 

Carbohydrates 
{plus  fat  X  2.25) 

Total  grain 

.      .        7.08 

.925 

4.4H    (1:4-8) 

10  lbs.  mangel     .      . 

.      .           .90 

.110 

.560 

10  lbs.  alfalfa       .      . 

.      .        9.20 

1. 100 

4.230 

10  lbs.  corn  fodder    . 

.      .        6.00 

.170 

3.440 

Total    .      . 

.      .      23.18 

2.305 

.2.654    (1:5.5) 

10  lbs.   clover    in    plac 

e  of 

alfalfa       .      .      . 

■       9-5° 

.680 

3.960 

Total    .      . 

.     23.48 

1.885 

12.384    (1:6.6) 

The  first  estimate  gives  ten  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay,  which  brings  the  protein  content  a  little 
higher  than  when  ten  pounds  of  clover  are  sub- 
stituted as  in  the  second  figures.  The  nutrient 
ratio  of  the  grain  is  I  to  4.8.  The  nutrient  ratio 
of  the  whole  feed,  including  the  hay  and  fodder 
and  roots  is  I  to  5.5.  Substituting  the  clover  for 
alfalfa  hay  the  nutrient  ratio  is  i  to  6.6.  This 
would  make  a  very  fair  ration  for  the  average  cow 
in  full  milk. 

It  might  be  best,  if  clover  is  used  instead  of 
alfalfa,  to  increase  the  linseed  meal  to  a  pound, 
or  substitute  cottonseed  meal.  It  would  best  be 
fed  dry.  Mash  feeding  is  not  desirable,  j^articu- 
larly  in  cold  weather.  For  economical  feeding, 
if  you  have  a  feed  cutter,  it  might  be  better  to  cut 
the  hay.  This  might  be  mixed  with  the  grain, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  moisten  the  mixture. 

The  best  practice  in  regard  to  watering  is  to 
have  water  always  accessible,  otherwise  very  often 
the  animals  will  suffer  for  water  because  they  will 
not  get  it  until  the  dairyman  is  ready  to  turn  them 
out  into  the  lot  or  carry  water  to  them,  as  the 
case   may   be.  Ed.  H.  Webster. 

TO    PRODUCE    EARLY    MOLTING 
HENS 

WHEN  a  specialty  is  made  of  producing 
winter  eggs,  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  have  the  hens  shed  their  feathers 
early  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  new  plumage  may  be 
grown  before  the  cold  weather  begins.  In  case 
molting  is  much  delayed,  the  production  of  the 
new  coat  of  feathers  in  cold  weather  is  such  a 
drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  fowls  that  few  if  any 
eggs  are  produced  until  spring;  while  if  the  molt 
takes  place  early   in   the   season  the   fowls  begin 
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I  -winter  in  good  condition,  and  with  proper  housing 
j  and  feeding  may  be  made  to  lay  during  the  entire 
j     winter. 

We  made  a  test  on  two-year-old  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns  of  promoting  early 
molting  by  withholding  food  for  a  few  days.  This 
method  stopped  egg  production  at  once  and 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  fowls;  thereupon  we 
fed  heavily  on  a  ration  suitable  for  the  formation 
of  feathers. 

Beginning  August  5th,  the  chickens  received  no 
food  for  twelve  days,  except  the  very  small  amount 
they  could  pick  up  in  their  runs.  They  were 
then  fed  liberally  on  mash,  beef  scraps,  corn,  wheat 
and  oats —  a  ration  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter, 
which  IS  considered  especially  valuable  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  feathers  as  well  as  muscle. 
The  hens  stopped  laying  the  seventh  day. 

Thirty  days  after  the  test  began,  the  hens  had 
a  complete  coat  of  new  feathers;  they  had  begun 
to  lay,  and  within  a  week  from  that  time  one-half 
of  the  hens  were  laying  regularl)-.  The  remaining 
hens,  which  had  been  fed  continually,  were  just 
beginning  to  molt,  and  the  egg  production  had 
declined  considerably. 

The  result  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
mature  hens  which  are  fed  very  sparingly  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  and  then  receive  a  rich 
nitrogenous  ration,  molt  more  rapidly;  and  they 
enter  the  cold  weather  in  better  condition  than 
other  fowls  which  are  fed  continuall\-  during  the 
molting  period  on  a  regular  egg-producing  ration. 
P.  C.  Henry. 

FEEDING  FOR  WINTER  EGGS 

WE  FEED  our  fowls  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  morning.  Their  breakfast  always 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  grains,  and  it 
may  be  made  up  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, or  any  other  small  grain.  Not  so  very 
much  is  fed,  and  it  is  all  thrown  into  a  deep  litter 
composed  of  straw,  cut  clover,  or  any  other  equally 
loose  material.  Dinner  is  fed  in  the  same  manner 
as  breakfast,  and  consists  of  a  few  handfuls  of 
oats  to  each  pen.  Ry  feeding  grain  scattered  in 
litter  for  both  these  meals,  the  birds  are  com- 
pelled to  take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  keep  busy 
and  contented  nearly  all  day  scratching  and 
hunting  in  the  litter. 

A  mash  is  fed  in  the  evening.  It  is  composed 
of  two  parts  each  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat  bran, 
and  one  part  each  of  middlings  and 
ground  beef  scrap.  The  fowls  are 
given  about  all  of  this  mash  that 
they  want  to  eat,  as  supper  has  to  last 
them  much  longer  than  any  other 
meal.  It  is  fed  early  enough  in  the 
afternoon  to  allow  the  birds  ample 
time  in  which  to  partake  of  all  the 
food  and  water  they  want  before  it 
is  time  for  them  to  go  to  roost. 

Clean,  fresh  water  that  has  been 
slightly  warmed,  is  taken  around  to 
each  of  the  various  vessels  three 
times  a  day,  immediately  after  each 
meal.  It  is  not  merely  added  to  that 
already  in  the  vessel,  but  all  the  fid 
water  is  thrown  away  and  replaced 
entirely  with  fresh. 

A  head  of  cabbage  or  a  big  beet  is 
fed  to  each  pen  in  the  middle  of  the  white  \V\ 
day.  A  good  plan  is  to  suspend  it 
in  the  air  so  that  the  fowls  will  have 
to  jump  just  a  few  inches  in  order  to  get  at  it. 
Chopped  potatoes  or  turnips  may  be  fed  instead 
of  caPbage  or  beets  if  they  are  more  easily  avail- 
able. If  it  is  very  diificult  to  secure  these  vege- 
tables, clover  or  alfalfa  meal  may  be  substituted 
and  fed  in  the  mash  with  excellent  results, 
although  it  is  always  well  to  give  an  occasional 
feed  of  vegetables  by  way  of  variety. 

R.   B.   Sando. 


THE  WHITE  KING  PIGEQN 

THE    White    King    pigeon   is    a   large,  pure- 
white    bird  of   knightly  bearing.      It    has 
red  feet  and  legs,  pink  eye  cere,  and  black 
€yes.     Among  white  pigeons  it  has  no  superior. 

Like  the  American  Beauty  rose,  we  may  proudly 
claim    that    the    White    King    originated    in    this 


country,  being  bred  for  the  first  time  about  eighteen 
years  ago  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  cross 
between  the  White  Runt,  the  Florentine,  and  the 
Duchess,  and  combines  the  excellent  qualities  of 
each  of  these  three  remarkable  breeds.  It  ranks 
next  to  the  Runt  in  size  and  is  a  close  rival  of  the 
Homer  or  Carneau  in  breeding  qualities. 

The  White  King  is  a  fine  bird  for  either  the 
pigeon  fancier  or  the  squab  raiser. 

M.  L.  Sumner. 

HOW  I  STARTED  WITH  HENS 

I    AM    a    boy,   thirteen    years    old,    and    have 
always   been   very   fond   of  farm   animals, 
especially     chickens.     I     like     the     White 
Wyandottes    best    for    all-round,    general-purpose 
fowls.         They    lay    well,    and    when    they    are 


Then  I  built  a  scratching-pen  by  the  wood-shed, 
to  feed  them  in. 

In  the  summer  the  chickens  were  roosting  in 
the  trees,  and  when  cold  weather  came  and  I 
wanted  them  to  roost  in  the  henhouse  they  would 
not  do  it.  1  tried  feeding  them  there,  and  driving 
them  in;  but  that  did  not  work  very  well  because 
I  could  not  drive  them  all  in  at  once,  and  when 
I  drove  some  in  and  tried  to  get  the  rest,  the  first 
ones  would  come  out  again.  So  I  had  my'  brother 
help  me,  and  every  night  we  would  carry  them 
down  to  the  henhouse.  After  a  time  they  learned 
to  roost  there. 

The  pullets  began  to  lay  early  in  November 
and  laid  well  all  winter.  I  am  proud  of  one  of 
my  hens.  She  laid  238  eggs  from  the  8th  of 
November,  1905,  to  the  5th  of  August,  1906.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  good  record,  considering  that 
during  the  most  of  that  time  she  was  fed  nothing 
but  cracked  corn. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  winter  of  1906-7, 
the  hens  did  not  lay  very  well,  and  I  asked  one 
of  the  poultrymen  at  the  Rhode  Island  College 
what  to  feed  them  to  make  them  lay.  He  told 
me  what  he  had  fed  with  good  success,  and  as  it 
made  my  hens  lay,  it  may  make  somebody  else's 
hens  lay. 
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White  King  pigeons 

dressed  for  market  there  are  no  dark  pin-feathers 
to  spoil  their  looks. 

In  April,  1905,  I  purchased  two  sittings  of 
White  Wyandotte  eggs  at  the  Rhode  Island  College, 
and  borrowed  two  broody  hens.  I  bought  one 
of  these  hens  later,  but  she  soon  died.  I  fixed  up 
an  old  pig-house  that  was  on  the  place,  and  set 
the  hens  in  this  house. 

While  they  were  setting,  papa  helped  me  make 
two  coops  and  pens  for  them.  For  the  coop  I 
took  a  dry-goods  box,  about  four  feet  by  one  and 
one-half  feet  by  fifteen  inches,  and  made  a  door 
in  one  corner  large  enough  to  admit  a  hen.  In 
one  end  I  bored  some  holes  and  covered  them  with 
wire  netting,  lor  ventilation. 


Equal  pans,  by  we.ght,  of ]  S'S. 

(  Beef  Scraps. 

This  means  that  they  will  get  more  wheat 
and  oats  than  corn,  and  more  bran  and  mid- 
dlings than  corn  meal.  I  feed  the  grain  morning 
and  night,  and  the  mash  at  noon.  The  mash 
may  be  fed  either  wet  or  dry.  I  have  tried 
it  both  ways  but  I  like  to  fed  it  dry  fully  as 
well  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  hens  cannot 
gobble  it  up  so  fast  and  all  get  an  equal 
share;  second,  the  hens  lay  just  as  well  and 
it  saves  labor. 

Feed  is  expensive  here  and  it  cost  me  ^3.39  for 
100  pounds  of  both  kinds.  I  think  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  feed  it  till  I  find  something  better,  and  I 
would  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  desires  a 
good,  satisfactory  feed. 

My  poultry  record  for  one  year  is  as  follows: 


Dr 

Cr. 

Jan.,feed 

$3-^5 

Jan.,  eggs    . 

$2.63 

March,  feed 

.24 

Jan.,  roaster 

•75 

April,  shells 

20 

Feb.,  eggs   . 

May,  feed   . 

1.85 

March,  eggs 

1.88 

June,  feed  . 

1.26 

April,  eggs. 

1. 41 

July,  feed    . 

1.28 

May,  eggs  . 

1.96 

Aug.,  feed  . 

3-38 

June,  eggs. 

2.32 

Oct.,  feed    . 

1.24 

July,  eggs  . 

1.85 

\ov.,  feed  . 

1.24 

Aug.,  eggs  . 

.63 



Sept.,  eggs. 

1. 12 

Total        . 

$13-84 

Sept.,  roaster  . 

,65 

Oct.,  eggs   . 

1-3^ 

Oct.,  premium 

■75 

Nov.,  eggs. 

$19.93 

Profit      . 

$6.09 

For  the  pen  I  took  four  pieces  of  scantling  and 
a  good  supply  of  laths.  I  used  the  pieces  of 
scantling  for  the  corner-posts  and  nailed  the 
laths  on  the  sides,  top,  and  one  end.  I  did  not 
put  anything  on  the  other  end  except  the  top  and 
bottom  strips.  The  pen  is  just  the  length  of  a 
lath,  but  the  width  is  a  little  less.  The  open  end 
is  placed  agaiijst  the  front  of  the  coop;  the  hen 
can  then  come  out  into  the  pen,  and  the  chicks 
can  go  anywhere. 

After  a  while  the  chicks  hatched  and  there 
were  sixteen  of  them.  At  first  I  fed  them  a  mash 
of  corn  meal  and  bran  and  later  a  little  cracked 
corn  and  wheat.  They  grew  finely,  but  I  raised 
only  thirteen  of  them,  eight  of  which  were 
pullets. 

I  fed  them  in  the  back  yard  for  a  while,  but 
they  dug  the  grass  up  so  that  I  had  to  stop  it. 


ade   a  Two     of     my     hens    died     during 

the    first    year,    leaving    six,    hence 
these  six  paid  a  profit  of  $1,015  each, 
above  cost  of  feed.  Leslie   E.  Card. 

PREPARING  MARKET  POULTRY 

IN  PREPARING  fowls  for  market,  remember 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  any  food  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  killing,  but 
give  them  all  the  water  they  will  drink.  They  will 
dress  much  better,  look  fresher,  and  retain  their 
natural  color  much  longer  if  this  is  done.  If  you 
dress  fowls  with  full  crops  they  are  apt  to  turn 
dark  and  will  sour  quickly,  especially  if  the 
weather  happens  to  turn  warm.  Begin  picking 
before  the  fowl  gets  cold  —  the  sooner  after  it  is 
dead  the  better  —  and  in  packing,  fill  the  box  so 
snugly  that  the  contents  cannot  shuffle  around. 
Do  not  begin  to  pack  until  all  the  animal  hear 
has  escaped.  P.   D.  Earle. 
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HLLPFUL   GOVLRNMLNTAL  WORK 

FP.W  country  resi- 
dents realize  how 
nuicli  tlie  Cjov- 
ernment  is  already  doing 
toward  the  improvement 
of  rural  conditions,  or 
iiow  much  more  it  is  will- 
ing to  do  and  capable  of 
doing,  if  onlv  it  is  given  the  chance.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
was  generally  alluded  to  with  ill-concealed  contempt 
by  ruralists.  It  was  theoretical,  ill-digested, 
inapplicable  to  every-day  country  needs.  All  that 
has  been  wonderfully  changed.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  postal  service  there  is  not  one 
branch  of  the  (lovernment's  work  which  is  now  so 
intensely  practical,  so  business-like,  so  directly 
helpful  to  the  country  dweller  —  if  he  will  only  ask 
its  help  —  as  that  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Its  experts  stand  ready  with  costly  information 
gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  with  tech- 
nical skill  gained  by  years  of  arduous  study,  with 
practical  experience  won  in  the  solution  of  hun- 
dreds of  field  problems  —  they  stand  ready  with  all 
this  to  aid  the  puzzled  countryman  in  any  line  of 
outdoor  work.  And  it  need  cost  him  nothing  except 
a  postage-stamp  and  the  writing  out  of  his  need. 

The  apathy  of  a  great  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country  before  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
them  must  sometimes  be  exasperating  to  the 
zealous  public  servants  at  Washington  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  help  them  out.  But  there 
are  signs  that,  as  the\'  come  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  Department 
to-day  and  that  of  the  not  far  distant  past,  they  are 
going  to  avail  themselves  of  its  otters. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  afl^orded  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  S.  S.  Deemer,  of  New  Castle,  Del.  Mr. 
Deemer  describes  himself  as  "a  man  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  farming  .  .  .  who 
recently  purchased  a  badly  run  down  farm  that 
was  producing  only  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre."  He  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
for  advice.  In  answer  an  expert  examined  his  soil, 
had  it  analyzed  at  the  bureau,  ascertained  the 
character  and  quantities  of  fertilizer  demanded, 
gave  advice  as  to  draining,  cultivation,  etc.,  etc. 
As  a  result  of  this  practical,  down-to-the-soil 
help,  the  corn  crop  last  season  averaged  over 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and,  says  Mr.  Deemer, 
"the  ground  that  was  formerly  sour  and  wet  is 
now  good,  fertile  land  and  is  going  to  pay  a  hand- 
some profit." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  men  as  this  are 
outspoken  and  \igorous  in  their  commendation  of 
the  work  President  Roosev  elt  and  the  Country  Life 
Commission  an  serkiiig  to  do  for  the  American 
farmer. 

THE  FENCE,  CONUNDRUM 
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ILL  some  inven- 
tor kindly  sit  up 
and  take  notice 
that  there's  a  fence  prob- 
lem   not    yet    solved    in 
these  United  States  ? 

Baldly  stated,  the 
thing  desired  is  a  fence 
which  shall  confine  na- 
tive and  exclude  foreign 
animals ;  which  shall 
stay  put ;  which  shall  not  cost  more  than  the 
fenced  land  is  worth. 

Every  land-owner  must  use  some  form  of  fenc- 
ing. If  he  has  n't  stock  of  his  own  to  keep  in,  his 
neighbors  have  stock  to  keep  out.  Hundreds  of 
sorts  are  in  use  throughout  the  country,  but  there 
is  not  one  which  is  even  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
inventor  who  could  get  up  a  fence  at  once  efl^ective, 
durable  and  economical  would  be  a  benefactor, 
whether  his  invention  made  him  rich  or  not. 

The  old  stake-and-rail  fence  is  obsolete.  It  took 
up  useful  land  in  its  zigzaggings;  moreover,  timber 
is  too  scarce  now  to  make  it  economical.  The 
stone  wall,  when  properly  built,  has  as  much  to  be 
said  for  it  as  a  fence,  but  the  labor-cost  of  gathering 
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laying  the  stones  is  jiracticallv  prohibitive. 
The  cost  of  lumber  is  too  great  to  make  picket  or 
board  fences  any  longer  feasible  for  general  use. 
Furthermore,  they  depend  on  posts  set  in  the  soil, 
and  wooden  posts  rot  off  disgustingly  fast,  while 
iron  and  concrete  posts  are  constantly  breaking. 

More  wire  fence  is  now  used  than  any  other 
sort,  but  this,  too,  is  no  more  durable  than  the 
posts  to  which  it  must  be  fastened.  The  alternate 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  wires  under 
seasonal  conditions  usually  put  anv  wire  fence  out 
of  commission,  by  reason  of^  sagging  and  breaking, 
even  before  the  wooden  posts  decay.  Hedges  of 
living  shrubs  are  possible  only  under  exceptional 
conditions.  They  occupy  expensively  wide  strips 
of  land,  and  the  borders  on  either  side  into  which 
their  rootlets  reach  are  removed  from  usefulness 
for  other  vegetation  by  reason  of  the  shade  they 
cast  and  the  demands  they  make,  for  their  own 
growth,  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Fundamental,  in  all  cases,  is  the  question  of  cost. 
A  fence  which  is  to  inclose  pasture  and  grazing 
and  forest  lands  must  not  only  be  a  good  fence,  but 
it  must  n't  cost  more  than  the  land  inclosed.  The 
other  day  a  certain  farmer,  in  a  certain  up-river 
county  of  New  York,  found  it  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  fences  around  his  hilly  pasture.  The 
line  to  be  followed  was  exceeding  tortuous,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  lands  lying  against  woods 
and  on  rocky  slopes.  Eliminating  all  interior  divi- 
sions, cutting  ofl^  corners  wherever  possible, 
contenting  himself  with  only  two  gates  in  the  whole 
circumference,  he  found  that  the  cheapest  "horse- 
high,  sheep-tight"  fence  he  could  put  around  that 
wretched  pasture  would  cost  him  about  ^25  more 
than  he  could  sell  the  land  for.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  to  keep  the  said  fence  "horse-high  and 
sheep-tight"  would  have  involved  in  the  coming 
fifteen  years  a  cost  quite  as  great  as  the  original 
outlay. 

LIVINQ  ON  $185  A  YLAR 

"OST  jieople   have 

to  live  within 

their  incomes, 

and   most  people  find  it 

j«     a  troublesome  job.   If  we 

all  could  live  on  nothing 

a  year  and  save  money, 

life  would  be  simplified. 

The  article  printed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine 
tells  how  a  family  of  three  adults,  in  a  rural  New 
York  town,  maintained  themselves  for  a  year 
sanel}',  nutritioush',  and,  in  the  main,  comfortably 
on  a  total  expentliture  in  money  of  $185.  I'hat 
is  about  as  near  to  living  on  nothing  as  can  reason- 
ably be  asked. 

The  gentleman  called  "  John  West "  in  the  article 
is  not  wholly  a  country  bumpkin,  whose  highest 
idea  of  table  luxury  is  corned-beef  hash  for  break- 
fast and  pork  and  beans  for  dinner.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  a  kadini;  New  England  college. 
Nearly  all  the  years  of  ins  strenuous  manhood  were 
spent  in  a  cit\-,  wlicre  lu  filled  a  responsible  and 
well-paid  position.  He  liked  good  things  to  eat, 
and  to  drink,  and  to  smoke.  He  was  a  clubman, 
and  generally  considered  of  fairly  "clubable" 
quality.  For  twenty  years  his  personal  main- 
tenance —  table,  lodging,  and  clothing  —  was  at 
the  rate  of  $2,500  annually.  What  he  did  when  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  changing  from  $2,500 
a  year  for  himself  alone  to  $185  a  year  for  himself 
and  two  others  the   article    tells  in  ample   detail. 

The  account  is  not  intended  as  advice.  It  is 
something  dift'erent  and,  perhaps,  more  useful. 
It  is  the  story  not  of  what  might  be  done,  nor  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  but  of  \Yhat  actually  was 
done.  It  is  a  bit  of  real  life  which  was  really  lived, 
a  translation  into  plain  Arabic  figures  of  a  lesson 
in  domestic  economy.  In  a  worthy  way  it  is 
sensational,  by  reason  of  its  full  and  candid  details, 
given  so  as  to  show,  step  by  step,  how  the  result 
was   attained. 

"John  West"   himself  sees  nothing  wonderful 

about  the  year.     It  was  simply  an  onerous  task 

laid  on  him,  to  be  borne  as  best  he  could.     He 

wou'ld   be  the  last  to  set  himself  up  as  a  model 
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economist,  or  his  course  as  an  example  to  be 
exacth  imitated.  But  the  simply  told  story  of 
what  he  did  ouglit  to  be  better  than  mere  advice; 
it  ought  to  serve  for  others  who  must  face  the  daily 
problem  of  a  more  or  less  insufficient  income  as 
spur,  suggestion,  encouragement. 

Of  especial  interest  to  many  will  be  the  fact, 
suggested  but  not  over-emphasized  in  the  article, 
that  a  much  higher  degree  of  comlbrt  and  health- 
fulness  is  feasible  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  on 
anv  such  niggardly  outlay  as  "John  West's." 
^'et  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  vitally  impor- 
tant factor  in  his  success  was  his  farm,  with  its 
gardens  to  supply  free  vegetables,  its  orchards  to 
provide  the  vinegar,  its  pastures  to  feed  the  cow 
and  "cossets,"  its  woods  to  furnish  fuel.  Without 
the  farm  the  problem  would,  indeed,  have  been 
desperately  near  hopeless.  Assuming  all  this,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  least  claim  of  the  article  on  the 
attention  of  people  of  small  means  that  it  sets 
forth,  without  preaching  but  by  the  plain  logic  of 
facts,  in  what  direction  and  by  what  degree  country 
life  on  a  farm  would  reduce  their  worriments. 

No  one,  however,  must  get  the  idea  that  rural 
living  on  an  insufiicient  income  is  all  plain  sailing. 
The  confirmed  city  dweller  who  goes  to  the  country 
for  a  higher  degree  of  comfort  and  healthftilness 
will  need  courage  and  patience  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  habit  and  the  many  difficulties  due  to 
inexperience  in  the  new  surroundings.  Many  of  us, 
nevertheless,  believe  this  to  be  the  road  to  those  ad- 
ventures in  contentment  which  tend  toward  a  fuller 
life  and  a  broader  point  of  view  than  city  work 
and  living  under  similar  limitations  of  income. 

As,  fortunately,  few  families  are  restricted  to  a 
money  expenditure  of  less  than  $185  a  year,  other 
papers  which  will  follow  this  will  illustrate  the 
details  of  country  living  on  larger  incomes.  The 
next,  which  will  appear  in  an  early  issue,  will  tell 
how  a  working  farmer  lives,  spending  about  $500  a 
year  for  maintenance.  Others  will  set  forth 
some  possibilities  of  country  living  on  still  larger 
and  more  comfortable  incomes.  All  will  be  reports 
of  actual  experiences  which  have  been  or  are  being 
lived,  crammed  with  detail,  itemized  in  accounts, 
illustrated,  as  far  as  possible,  with  photographs  of 
the  scenes  and  conditions  described. 

ORNAMLNTAL  TOMATOZ.S 

HO'D  think  of 
tomatoes  as 
ornamental 
plants  ?  In  a  corner  of 
a  prosaic  truck-garden, 
not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Broadway,  was  a 
tomato  |ihit  last  fall  which  would  have  taken 
first  prize  over  many  a  professedly  ornamental 
border  on  many  an  ambitious  lawn.  On  it  were 
growing,  besides  the  common  kitchen-garden 
nearly  a  dozen  vari-colored  and  diversely  shaped 
sorts.  There  were  plants  loaded  down  with  pink 
and  crimson  and  yellow  as  well  as  plain  red 
tomatoes.  Then  the  "freaks"  consisted  of  three 
plants  each  of  the  red  pear,  the  yellow  pear,  the 
red  cherry,  the  yellow  cherry,  the  red  currant,  the 
peach,  the  plum,  the  apple  and  the  strawberry 
tomato  —  thirteen  kinds,  all  unlike  in  shape  or 
coloring,  all  profusely  laden,  grouped  in  a  very 
riot  of  beauty.  The  gardener  set  the  plat  "as  a 
joke,"  he  says.  Next  year  he  will  set  one  "a-pur- 
pose."  When  beauty  weds  with  use  the  family 
IS  worth  encouraging. 

LLT'S  USL    OUR  WATE.R  POWER 

GOVERNMENT  experts  tell  us  that  every 
year  sees  $28,000,000  worth  of  water- 
power  going  to  waste  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains  alone.  We  are  stripping  the  hills  of 
their  wood  and  undermining  the  foundations  of 
the  continent  after  coal  for  fuel  to  create  power  — 
and  $28,000,000  worth  a  year  is  running  uselessly 
to  the  ocean  in  the  brooks  of  a  single  mountain 
system.  This  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  any 
governmental  failure  as  it  is  an  indictment  of 
private  business  methods. 
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A  HOUSE  FOR  $2,500 

HOW  seldom  it  is  that  one  finds  a  very  small 
house  that  is  really  well  designed.  One 
reason  is  that  when  a  man  wants  to  build 
just  a  small  house  he  feels  that  the  services  of  an 
architect  can  readily  be  dispensed  with.  The 
10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  that  a  reputable  architect 
would  charge  for  such  a  small  job  seems  almost 
a  reckless  waste  of  the  meagre  funds  at  hand. 
Then  again,  there  may  be  a  fear  in  the  pros- 
pective owner's  mmd —  and  it  is  too  often 
well  grounded  —  that  the  employment  of  an 
architect  means  greater  elaboration  of  the  plans 
and  a  building  that  will  cost  twice  as  much  as  he 
had   anticipated. 

The  photograph  and  plans  on  this  page  show 
that  a  small  house  surely  can  be  well  designed, 
both  as  to  convenience  of  interior  arrangement 
and  attractiveness.  The  $10,000  house  has  no 
monopoly  of  pleasing  proportions  nor 
of  the  skilful  use  of  harmonious  mater- 
ials. This  seven-room  cottage  was 
built  at  Rose  Valley,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  for  less  than  ;^2,500. 
It  is  substantially  built,  plastered 
-within  and  on  the  outside,  heated 
by  a  furnace,  and  equipped  with  first- 
class  plumbing.  In  the  living-room 
and  dining-room,  which  are  so  planned 
as  to  form,  when  desired,  one  large 
room,  the  plaster  is  sand-finished  and 
tinted,  the  second-floor  joists  are 
exposed,with  plastered  ceiling  between 
them,  and  the  fireplace  is  built  ot 
rough  gray  stone.  Throughout  the 
interior  everything  in  the  way  of  finish 
is  of  the  simplest  character.  Carved 
wood-work  and  moldings  are  con- 
spicuously absent.  Doors  and  win- 
dows are  of  the  simplest  stock 
patterns. 

Everything  about  the  little  cot- 
tage agrees  with  its  fundamental 
idea —  the  most  straightforward 
and  substantial  thing  which  shall 
be  attractive  and  not  costly. 

Jared    Stuyvesant. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
GARBAGE 

THE  accumulation  of  garbage 
goes  on  constantly  in  every 
dwelling.  To  get  rid  of  it 
is  often  a  diificult  problem.  In 
large  cities  thousands  of  cart 
loads  are  removed  yearly  at  enor- 
mous cost.  Much  of  the  material 
can  be  burned,  as  for  example 
old  newspapers, wooden  and  paste- 
board boxes,  excelsior,  even  potato 
parings,  tea  leaves,  bones,  oyster 
shells,  cabbage  leaves,  celery 
heads,  and  scraps  of  meat  and 
fat,  that  cannot  he  used  for  stock. 
Old  bottles  are  saleable  to  the 
junk  dealer. 

Ashes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,     nor    old     tin     cans. 


which  soon  smell  offensively.  A  cellar  should 
not   be  a  store-room   for  trash. 

In  early  days  household  refuse  was  thrown  out- 
doors and  the  custom  still  prevails  in  many  places. 
"Kitchen-middens,"  as  they  are  called,  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  have  been  carefully 
raked  over  and  their  contents  sorted  by  antiquari- 
ans and  archaeologists  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  habits  and  food  of  primitive  man.  They 
resemble  the  Indian  shell-heaps  and  contain 
oyster,  clam,  and  mussel  shells,  bones  of  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds,  cracked  to  get  at  the  marrow: 
scraps  of  charcoal,  horns,  fish  bones,  and  fragments 
of  pottery  and  implements  of  flint,  but  no  metal 
articles. 

Garbage  may  be  buiied  or  carted  away.  Much 
of  it  can  be  burned  with  a  little  care.  After  the 
garbage  can  is  emptied,  scald  it  out  thoroughly 
and  add  chloride  of  lime.  Line  the  bottom  with 
newspapers  and  wrap  each  collection  of  garbage 


in  old  newspa|)ers,  unless  the  authorities  require 
paper  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  receptacle. 

Chas.  F.  Wingate. 


SERVANTS  AND  SANITATION 

H 


and  dining-room  are  practically  one  large 
One  chimney  serves  for  kitchen  range  and  li 


>om,    separated   by   por- 
ing-rooni  fireplace 


The  Rose  Valley  house  is  of  stucco  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  archite 
McLanahan.  have  increased  its  apparent  size  by  breaking  away  from  the  sq 
form  of  the  usual  small  house 


OUSEHOLDERS  should  reflect  that  their 
own  welfare  and  that  of  their  children 
is  involved  in  the  health  of  their  servants. 
More  than  one  serious  outbreak  of  sickness  in 
families  has  been  traced  to  the  failure  to  care  for 
their  dependents.  Those  who  live  under  the  same 
roof  form  part  of  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  escape 
their  influence. 

The  contrast  between  the  accommodation  for 
domestics  in  many  houses  and  that  of  their 
employers  is  most  suggestive.  When  one  finds 
damask  and  solid  silver  in  the  dining-room  with 
cheap  furniture  and  uncarpeted  floors  in  the  attic, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  in  such  a  household 
a  beloved  child  has  died  from  a  disease 
contracted  from  a  nurse,  or  that  two 
others  were  poisoned  by  food  kept  in 
a  refrigerator  connecting  with  the 
sewer.  The  best  kept  houses  which 
the  writer  has  visited  are  those  where 
the  servants'  accommodation  is  most 
carefully  regarded  ;  therefore  in  plan- 
ning the  house  do  not  forget  Bridget 
and  Dinah.  Take  care  that  the 
kitchen  is  not  dark,  damp,  and 
dingy.  Don't  expect  domestics  to 
bathe  in  a  cellar  nor  leave  them 
without  any  resources  for  cleanliness 
except  the  laundry  wash  tubs;  neither 
require  a  servant  to  toil  up  three 
flights  of  stairs  with  a  pitcher  of 
water  every  day  when  a  set  basin  can 
be  placed  close  to  her  room.  Again, 
don't  fail  to  supply  hot  as  well  as 
cold  water  for  servants'  baths,  as  the 
average  domestic  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  virtues  of  cold  water 
bathing.  Finally,  every  house- 
keeper is  urged  to  regularly  visit 
her  servants'  surroundings  and,  to 
use  the  old  Yankee  term,  to  "  poke 
around"  a  little  occasionally  in 
her  servants'  bedrooms,  and  she 
will  learn  a  good  deal  that  may 
surprise  and  which  will  doubtless 
prove  mutually  beneficial. 

Householders  should  be  warned 
against  the  risk  of  sickness  being 
contracted  through  servants  visit- 
ing the  houses  of  their  friends 
where  contagious  diseases  pre- 
vail. Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  such  catastrophes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
cases  of  sickness  have  been  thus 
imported,  the  source  of  which 
has  always  been  in  doubt.  Ser- 
vants should  be  warned  of  the 
risk  they  incur  in  this  way  and 
not  allowed  to  take  children 
with  them  when  visiting  their 
friends  or  relations  in  tenements 
or  other  dwellings. 

Chas"  F.  Wingate. 
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.  hallwa-i  >\vn    Pa  .  where  the  architect  and  owner,  Mr.  Mantle  Field-  The  stair-hall  in  Mr    Cheney's  hou<.e  at  South  Manche<5t«  r    (  lurlc       A.    Plntt    archi- 

ing.  has  closely  followed  an  old  Southern  staircase  on  the  James  River  tect.  shows  Italian  influence  in  restrained   Georman    ai  c  lutfi  t  ure 


In  this  old  house  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  rails,  posts,  and  balusters  are  of  mahog- 
ny,  the  latter  carved  in  three  repeating  designs,  as  was  common  in  the  more 
aborate  old  work 


■White  balusters,  stairs  and  wainscoting,  with   a  mahogany  rail,  is  a  satisfactory 
nd  less  expensive  combination  that   is  often  employed  in  the  modern   adaptations 


a  curious  feature  in  this  old  stairway  —  the  presence  and  treatment  of 
window.  Notice  how  the  railing  is  carried  across  and  how  the  hand-rail 
d  along  the  wainscoting 


In  place  of  a  newel  posr  it  is  a  common  practice  m  the  best  modern  work  to  en 
the   railing  m    a   -volute    the   line   ol    balu:,ters  ending  its  corresponding  curve  m  a      H 
central  support  on  the  lowest  step  \ 
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A    tufted    counterpane    that    is    particu- 
larly becoming  to  an  old  four-poster 


ut   material    fur    bedspreads.      It    is  used    here  as        A  bedspread  of  twilled  pique  bearing  an 
to  a  plain  white  centre  Art  Nouveau  design  darned  with  cotton 


HOW  TO  MAKE  DECORATIVE  BEDSPREADS 

SOME  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  AVAILABLE  MATERIALS  AND  EFFECTIVE  METHODS  — 
A  BRANCH  OF  HOME   DECORATION    THAT   AMPLY    REPAYS    EVEN    THE  SLIGHTEST  EFFORT 

By   MABEL   TUKE    PRIESTMAN 
Photographs    by    Emma    E.    Francis 


I  AM  afraid  that  many  of  us  fall  short  of  our 
ideals  in  home  making  when  we  come  to  the 
beds.  It  is  so  easy  to  go  to  a  department 
store  and  get  a  ready-made  Marseilles  quilt,  after 
which  we  salve  our  conscience  by  telling  ourselves 
that,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  white  on  a  bed. 
We  do  not  honestly  believe  this,  as  is  proved  by 
the  way  women  gush  over  decorative  bedspreads 
made  of  colored  materials  that  they  see  in-  the 
homes  of  their  friends.  We  have  expended  so 
much  energy  in  getting  the  right  wall  papers  and 
rugs,  and  in  evolving  successful  cur- 
tains, that  by  the  time  we  come  to 
bureau  covers  and  bedspreads  our 
decorative  energy  is  used  up.  Another 
reason  for  carelessness  in  this  direc- 
tion is  that  in  the  spring  we  think  we 
will  put  it  off  until  the  autumn,  and  in 
the  autumn  we  think  of  the  dirt  made 
by  the  furnace,  and  decide  that  we  will 
put  it  off  until  the  spring,  and  so  we 
delay  getting  pretty  bedspreads. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  o 
beautiful  things  that  we  can  buy  from 
which  to  make  them.  The  bedspread 
should  either  match  the  bureau  covers 
or  the  curtains,  or  be  a  thing  to  itself, 
in  which  case  it  must  centre  the  deco- 
rative qualities  of  the  room.  Several 
very  pretty  materials  sold  for  bed- 
spreads can  be  obtained.  Cream  mad- 
rases, 70  inches  wide,  make  beautiful 
bedspreads  when  a  deep  frill  is  added 
to  form  a  valance.  These  are  very 
pretty  over  a  cream  sateen  slip.  They 
also  come  in  pretty  floral  designs  in 
many  dainty  colors,  the  ground  usu- 
ally being  cream.  Inner  curtains  to 
match  the  bedspread  would  be  appro- 
priate if  one  of  these  madrases  were 
selected. 

A  unique  bedspread  comes  from 
Java.  It  is  made  of  a  coarse  open  ma- 
terial, not  unlike  madras,  and  has 
narrow  crinkley  stripes  woven  up  and 
down.  The  widths  are  only  basted 
together  in  true  Oriental  fashion,  and 
the  whole  is  bordered  with  a  beau- 
tiful hand-made  fringe.  These  are 
called  the  Anatolian  bedspreads,  and 
can  be  bought  by  themselves,  or  with 


the  3i>  yard  curtains.  They  are  very  inexpensive, 
as  a  bedspread  costs  only  $5,  and  this  amount  is 
also  the  price  of  a  pair  of  curtains.  It  is  necessary 
to  remake  them,  and  when  the  edges  are  neatly 
seamed  by  hand,  the  bedspread,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  in  one  piece.  These  come  in  cream 
with  white  fringe  and  white  stripes.  They  can  also 
be  bought  with  red  stripes,  blue  stripes,  or  yellow. 
The  fringe,  of  course,  is  always  white. 

Linen     sheets    can    also    be     utilized    as    bed- 
spreads, and  can  be  trimmed  with  the  Anatolian 


A  good  border 
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fringe,  which  is  sold  separately  at  thirty-five  cents 
a  yard. 

Another  very  attractive  material  is  a  dimity 
which  is  to  be  had  in  dainty  little  designs.  This 
comes  in  white  with  stripes  of  colored  flowers,  and 
has  a  very  old-world  appearance.  This  material 
is  a  yard  wide,  so  that  the  cover  m  st  have  two 
seams  for  the  three  widths.  If  the  bed  is  a  small 
one,  one  width  can  be  split  in  two  and  joined  to 
either  side  of  the  middle  width. 

Fresh  white  swiss  can  also  be  used  for  bedspreads 
It  is  a  yard  wide  and  would  need  to 
be  made  in  the  same  way.  A  deep 
frill  of  the  same  material  is  a  pretty 
finish,  and  a  counterpane  hangs  better 
for  having  the  frill.  These  are  usually 
made  over  a  colored  slip  carrying  out 
the  predominating  color  of  the  wall 
paper.  White  swiss  with  spots  as 
large  as  twenty-five  cent  pieces  can 
be  used,  instead  of  the  plain  material. 
A  touch  of  color  may  be  introduced  by 
outlining  the  spots  with  herring-bone. 
If  preferred,  each  spot  could  be  out- 
lined with  crewel  stitch,  but  the  other 
method  is  more  decorative.  This  also 
would  have  a  frill,  the  hem  of  which 
would  need  a  touch  of  herring-bone. 
The  most  serviceable  bedspreads 
;ire  made  of  linen,  as  they  do  not  re- 
(|iiire  ironing  so  frequently,  and  can 
often  be  bought  fifty  inches  wide. 
Linen  bedspreads  can  be  embroidered 
or  darned,  and,  when  well  designed, 
are  among  the  most  effective  of  the 
decorative  bedspreads.  One  efl^ective 
liedspread  of  cream  linen  had  a  con- 
Ncntional  design,  the  leaves  being  out- 
hned  with  green,  while  the  bell-shaped 
flowers  were  outlined  in  yellow.  The 
loom  for  which  this  bedspread  was 
iksigned  had  curtains,  table  covers, 
and  bureau  covers  to  match,  the  de- 
sii^n  varying  in  size  according  to  its 
use.  An  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  design  for  the  bedspread, 
wliich  was  very  bold,  extending  nearly 
to  the  centre  of  the  bed. 

Another  cream  linen  bedspread  was 
decorated  with  a  border  of  "love- 
in-the-mist,"  mostly  in  outline.     The 
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flower  was  worked  in  a  turquoise  blue,  wliile  tlie 
leaves  were  in  two  shades  of"  willow  green.  A 
slightly  gathered  frill  of  linen  formed  a  deep  val- 
ance, and  was  finished  off  with  a  piping  of  blue. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bedspreads  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  did  not  take  as  long  to  em- 
broider as  would  be  imagined  from  its  elaborate 
appearance. 

An  effective  counterpane,  with  the  border  hang- 
ing below  the  bed,  was  made  of  embroidered  roses. 
The  stems  formed  two  straight  rows  with  a  group 
of  three  roses  half  an  inch  apart.  The  petals  and 
the  stems  were  worked  solid,  but  the  leaves  were 
only  outlined.  It  was  worked  in  old  rose  and 
green  and  the  strong  touch  was  added  by  the 
stems  being  in  brown.  It  was  embroidered  on 
a  very  heavy  quality  of  cream  linen.  Such  a  bed- 
spread would  last  a  lifetime.  Of  course  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  undertaking  for  the  summer  months. 

A  very  original  all-white  bedspread  was  made 
from  pique.  This  was  darned  and  outlined  with 
white  crochet  cotton  in  a  bold  Art  Nouveau  design, 
and  was  quite  out  of  the  general  run.  There  is  a 
field  for  the  designer  of  good  inexpensive  bed- 
spreads, and  this  clever  conception  is  worthy  of 
being  copied. 

Many  clever  ideas  come  to  us  from  Germany 
and  England.  In  these  countries  bold  decorative 
effects  are  aimed  at  and  much  of  the  work  is  only 
an  outline,  which  is  usually  done  in  a  heavy  linen 
twist,  relying  on  the  design  rather  than  on  tlie 
amount  of  work  put  into  it.  The  simplest  kind  of 
motif  is  frequently  employed.  A  bedspread  may 
have  outlines  of  embroidery  .stitch  at  least  an  inch 
apart,  crossed  again  by  horizontal  lines  possibly 
a  foot  apart.  Accent  would  be  given  to  the  corners 
by  introducing  a  checkered  design  on  two  sides  of 
a  square.  Another  design  has  a  series  of  cubes 
in  solid  color,  four  or  five  inches  apart,  above  a 
deep  band  of  colored  linen  with  which  the  cream 
counterpane  is  outlined. 

Another  simple  form  of  decoration  for  a  bed- 
spread is  a  design  formed  by  a  vine  leaf  scattered 
above  the  hem  line  as  a  border.  This  could  be 
outlined  with  coarse  linen  thread  or  worked  in 
cross  stitch,  or  darned,  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  worker. 

A   guest-chamber  with    a    pretty    mauve    floral 


paper,  plain  green  linen  curtains  and  hand  woven 
rugs,  contained  a  very  prerty  brass  bed,  over  which 
a  beautiful  bedspread  was  laid.  The  ground 
work  was  cream  linen.  A  conventional  design 
was  formed  of  roses,  leaves,  and  stems,  with  a 
mauve  flower  introduced  at  intervals.  The  roses 
were  worked  in  long  and  short  stitch,  leaving  the 
inner  part  of  the  petal  unembroidered.  The 
leaves  were  worked    in   the   same  way,   the   stem 
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There  is  a  suggestion  here  for  many  an  effective 
bedspread — darning  a  border  in  silk  from  an  original 
repeating  motif 

lines  being  formed  by  the  material  itself,  instead 
of  the  usual  veining  in  color.  This  proved  itself 
a  clever  and  original  way  of  embroidering  a  bed- 
spread and  was  quickly  worked.  The  large  flowers 
were  sketchily  embroidered  in  mauve,  and  gave 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  painting.  The  design 
was  worked  all  over  the  bedspread  and  was  simply 
finished  off  with  a  broad  heavy  hem,  hemstitched. 
The  pillows  were  covered  with  a  strip  a  yard  in 
width,  which  was  onriined  with  a  broad  hem  and 
had  a  design  cspci,  i,iil\  made  for  it,  introducing  the 


flowers  and  color  of  the  bedspread,  but  crossing 
the  pillows  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  on  the 
bedspread. 

There  is  a  long-felt  want  for  something  suitable 
for  bedspreads  covering  old  four-post  beds,  and 
for  these  nothing  is  prettier  than  a  white  bedspread 
with  hand-made  fringe.  I  saw  a  very  pretty  one 
at  a  recent  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition.  A  design 
of  white  crochet  cotton  in  tufts  formed  the  decora- 
tion. Two  or  three  strands  of  heavy  crochet  cotton 
are  threaded  through  the  needle  at  once,  and 
the  thread  is  brought  up  on  the  front  side  and 
firnih'  knotted.  When  the  design  has  been  formed 
all  o\er  the  bedspread,  the  crochet  cotton  is  cut 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  soft  tuft  is 
formed.  This  is  an  old  art  revived  and  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  It  can  be  made  either  on  white 
sheeting  or  on  dimity,  or  linen  sheets  could  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  looks  well  in  a  modern 
room,  but  its  chief  value  would  be  in  Colonial 
furnishing,  in  connection  with  old  mahogany,  rag 
rugs,  and  white  paint.  Such  a  bedspread  would 
take  a  long  time  to  make.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  giving  work  to  some 
one  who  had  to  earn  her  living  with  the  needle. 
The  Shut-in  Societies  frequently  would  be  .glad 
for  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  kind  of  work,  as 
it  is  purely  mechanical,  and  only  needs  neat  and 
careful  handling.  Such  a  bedspread  would  take 
time,  as  it  would  entail  a  lot  of  measuring  to  get  the 
spaces  evenly  divided.  These  bedspreads  should 
always  be  trimmed  with  hand-made  fringe. 

A  modern  comfortable  folded  at  the  foot  of  such 
a  bedspread,  would  seem  inharmonious,  but  here 
again  an  old-time  patchwork  quilt  could  be  used, 
and,  if  the  colors  were  suited  to  the  room,  would 
be  splendidly  in  keeping  with  the  old-time  rag 
carpets  and  Colonial  furnishings.  This  should  not 
be  made  of  old  materials,  for  scraps  of  new  silk 
can  be  procured  by  taking  a  little  trouble  to  get 
them  from  friends  who  do  much  dressmaking  at 
home,  and  some  milliners  are  glad  to  sell  scraps 
for  a  small  remuneration. 

When  such  delightful  coverings  can  be  evolved 
for  our  beds  by  a  little  forethought  and  industrv, 
is  it  not  worth  while  for  the  home-maker  to  spend 
the  little  needed  time  in  this  work  ?  The  results 
seem  always  to  more  than  repay  the  little  effort 
and  time  expended. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  OUR  READERS 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from  Country  Life  in  America  readers  telling  nhout  all  sorts  of  curious  facts  an  J 
happenings.  For  example,  one  man  writes  to  tell  us  of  the  extraordinary  pleasure  he  had  this  past  summer  through  the  erec- 
tion of  several  roughly  made  bird  houses  about  his  country  home.  Another  reader  sends  us  a  photograph  and  a  few  words  to 
call  attention  to  the  marvelous  way  in  which  roses  thrive  out  ni  Portland  and  Seattle.  Some  of  these  letters  suggest  subjects  of 
such  wide  appeal  that  we  set  about  preparing  articles  upon  them.  Others,  however,  while  lacking  nothing  in  interest,  are 
complete  in  themselves,  yet  too  short  to  hear  a  headline' s'weight.  If  seems  to  us  that  we  have  been  losing  something  here,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  when  some  place  in  the  magazine  must  be  found  for  it. 

For  this  reason,  then,  a  Correspondence  Department  will  be  a  part  of  Country  Life  in  America  ///  the  future.  Send 
along  your  observations,  or  your  queries — with  a  photograph  if  you  have  one  —  and  if  the  subject  is  of  interest  it  ivill  be 
published.  Moreover  we  will  pay  for  what  we  use.  Try  to  limit  yourself  to  joo  words,  and  tell  us  whether  you  want  your 
name,  initials,  or  a  pseudonym  signed  to  it.     Address  The  Editors,  Country  Life  in  America. 
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^GAIJ^     Tadere^4^KJ     Selects 

The  WEBER 

For  Ht^  Per^onai  \/^e 

Last  year  Paderewski  played  the  Weber  Piano,  continually  and  exclusively,  during  the  most 
successful    tour   of  his    career.     He    applied    to    it    every  test   known    to    the    art  of  the    pianist. 

Now  he  returns  to  the  United  States  for  another  series  of  concerts  and  a^ain  hi^  choice, 
among  all  ihe  great  pianos,  rests  upon  the  'COeber. 

The   Weber's   Supremacy  Today   is   Absolutely    Fixed 
by  the  Preference  of  the  Greatest  Pianist  of   the  Age. 


The  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Weber  in  recent  years  has  created 
advance   has  received  recognition  throughout  the  entire  musical  world. 

Paderewski  ratified  his  original  choice  of  the   Weber — • 


new  standard  of  piano  excellence.     This  notable 


First,   in  an   autograph  letter  praising  it  enthusiastically  and   unreservedly. 
Second,  by  again  playing  the   Weber  on   his  latest  concert  tour. 

Could  any  higher  e-Vidence  be  imagined  or  desired  oj-  the  tOeber's  positi-Ve  leadership  today? 


THE  WEBER  PIANO  CO. 


Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue 

Near  34th  Street       -        -      NEW     YORK    CITY 


FIRE  ETCHING  IN  HOME  DECORATION 

A  TREATMENT  OF    WOOD   SURFACES  THAT    MAY    BE    LIFTED    FAR    ABOVE 
THE  PLANE  OF  ORDINARY"  POKER  WORK  TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  A    FINE   ART 


WHEN  wc  come  to  decorate  our  couiitr\- 
home  there  at  once  arises  the  feeling  that 
the  character  of  the  decoration  must 
be  far  different  from  the  sort  we  would  use  in 
the  city.  There  must  be  in  it  a  feeling  for  the 
informal,  and  a  closer  s\'m]iatli\  witli  the  unde- 
veloped surroundings. 

It  is  but  natural  that  wood  suggests  itself  at 
once  as  being  the  most  obvious  material  to  use. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  surroundings  and  its  use  will 
help  to  put  the  country  house  into  closer  harmony 
with    the   out-of-doors. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  use  wood 
decoratively.  It  may  be  left  quite  rough,  depend- 
ing entirely  for  its  charm  on  its  texture  and  the 
color  of  the  applied  stain.  Or  it  may  be 
planed  and  uorktd  nito  paiuls  for   use  in  a  moii 


The  Landing  of  the  Lotos  Eaters.      Fire-etched  panel 
in  the   Lotos  Club,   New  York    City 


formal  part  of  the  house.  There  is  still  another 
way  of  using  it,  however —  one  which  has  not 
been  employed  to  the  extent  to  which  its  merits 
entitle  it.  This  is  the  decorative  burning  of  it. 
Unfortunately  there  will  probably  arise  at  once 
in  the  reader's  mind  a  vision  of  Gibson  girls 
burned  by  an  inexperienced  hand,  in  basswood 
panels,  but  before  judging  the  real  value  of 
pyrography  as  a  means  of  home  decoration,  let 
the  reader  remember  that  an  art  is  known  by 
its  monuments  rather  than  by  its  travesties  and 
abortions.  We  value  the  art  of  wood  carving 
through  the  work  of  the  great  carvers  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  to-day,  not  by  the  work  of  the 
amateur  or  the  machine  carvings  of  the  factories. 

The  very  character  of  wood  burning  is  in  keeping 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  country  home,  as  against 
the  more  elaborate  work  which  might  be  used  in 
the  city  house  What  could  be  more  simple  and 
direct  than  the  charring  of  a  design  in  wood 
with  a  hot  point?  "Fire  etching"  it  may  best 
be  called.  The  word  etching  has  its  origin  in  the 
Dutch  word  "etzen,"  to  eat,  so  fire  etching  is 
literally  eating  out  a  design  with  fire. 

Where  the  simple  charring  or  burning  of  panels 
is  the  sole  means  of  decoration,  such  panels 
should  be  set  into  the  darker  toned  woods — chest- 
nut, coca-bola,  and  Flemish,  Dutch,  or  Old  Eng- 
lish oak.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  less  expensive  woods  such  as  yellow  poplar 
and  even  pine,  may  be  filled,  stained,  and  waxed 
to  give  the  dark  tone.  So  much  for  the  structural 
woodwork  and  the  outlines  of  panels.  For  the 
panels  themselves  pyrography  may  be  employed  in 
its  higher  phase.  For  these  basswood  possesses  the 
close,  even  grain  which  most  easily  permits  the  free 
use  of  the  sharp  burning  needle.  Incidentally,  it  is 
least  likely  to  check  or  warp,  and  it  contrasts  well 
with  any  of  the  harder  woods  of  more  pronounced 
grain.  Although  it  cuts  like  cheese  it  is  tougher 
than  the  more  resinous  woods.  Being  free  from  resin 
the  hot  etching  point  will  char  the  fibres,  pro- 
ducing carbon,  which  helps  to  make  the  design 
permanent. 

While  living  in  Paris  the  author  burned  panels 
of  French  poplar,  which  is  of  similar  consistency 
to  American  basswood,  of  the  linden  family. 

In  using  fire  etching  as  a  means  of  interior 
decoration  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the 
receding  surfaces,  such  as  panels  of  wainscot  or 
frieze,  are  the  ones  on  which  the  more  elaborate 
work  should  be  placed.  It  is  poor  taste  to 
ornament     columns,     projecting     woodwork,    or 
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moldings.  In  the  decoration  of  furniture  it  is 
safer  to  use  it  in  the  panels  of  buffets,  dressers, 
wardrobes,  chair  backs,  chests,  etc.,  avoiding 
semi-detached  and  protruding  members  such  as 
chair    arms,    legs,    and    columns. 

iMr.  Havemeyer's  library  at  Seabright  is  heavily 
paneled  in  dark  chestnut,  the  only  piece  of  decora- 
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Tlio  Ladv  of  Shallott  lire-etched  lunette  mantel 
decoration  in  the  home  of  H.  P.  King,  at  Pride  s 
Crossing,    Mass. 

tion  in  the  room  being  a  huge  overmantel  panel 
measuring  about  4x7  ft.  The  panel  shows  a 
decorative  adaptation  of  Durer's  portrait  of 
himself,  flanked  by  heraldic  designs  against  an 
elaborate    diaper    background. 

Mr.  George  Gould's  library  at  Lakewood  is 
in  very  dark  coca-bola  wood,  and  above  his  book- 


The  Glorification  of  Jeanne  dArc.  Size  10  x  15 
ft.  Said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  work  of  the  kind 
in  existence 

cases,  which  stand  about  five  feet  high,  there  is 
a  series  of  panels  illustrating  decoratively  the 
book  plates  of  famous  authors. 

A  lighter  key  in  decoration  is  found  in  the  hall 
of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  which  is  paneled  to 
the  ceiling  in  light  golden  hued  Mexican  mahog- 
any. Running  about  the  top  is  a  burnt  wood 
frieze  of  the  sixteenth  century  Renaissance. 


The  Adoration  of  the  Kings.  Incised  line-paint- 
ing overmantel  panel  in  the  dining-room  of  Wentworth 
Manor,    Montclair,   N.  J. 

Balancing  a  big  chimney  piece,  "The  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold"  occupies  the  whole  end  wall 
of  the  library  in  the  country  home  of  Mr.  Oscar 
lasigi,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  The  two  kings, 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  with  their  legions, 
are  seen  against  the  cloth  of  gold,  the  texture  of 
cord  and  thread  being  produced  with  the  burning 
needle. 

In  the  billiard-room  of  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn 
the  entire  background  of  a  German  Renaissance 
overmantel  panel  is  beaten  in  gold,  which  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  deeply  burned  heraldic 
mantling.  A  decorative  head  of  a  woman  of 
the  Durer  epoch  occupies  the  centre  of  the  panel, 
which   is  about  4x6   ft. 
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Needless  to  say,  these  large  original  figure 
compositions  are  expensive,  but  there  is  the  alterna- 
tive of  using  detached  panels  in  the  form  of  quaint 
inscriptions,  heraldic  devices,  or  foliated  forms. 
A  series  of  these  panels,  framed  in  the  wood  of 
which  the  wainscot  is  built,  nailed  flat  to  the  wall 
in  the  free  space  above  a  high  wainscot,  will  give 
a  very  satisfactory  decorative  effect  at  com- 
paratively small  cost.  Of  course  everything 
depends  upon  good  taste  and  judgment  in  spacing 
and  in  that  most  important  part  of  design,  scale. 

One  way  of  making  a  dining-room  interesting 
is  to  adapt  from  old  prints  a  series  of  mediaeval 
portraits,  treated  decoratively  without  any  attempt 
at  being  realistic.  These  portraits  can  be  toned 
to  the  quality  of  an  old  painting.  Framed  in  the 
same    low-toned    wood    with    which    the    room    is 


Albert   lOurcr.        Fire-etched  overmantel  ded 
in    the    library    of    William     F.     Havemeyer    at    Sea- 
bright.   N.  J. 

finished,  and  with  a  heraldic  device  over  the 
mantel,  a  series  of  this  kind  would  make  a  most 
distinctive  dining-room  decoration. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  most  clearly,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  these  panels  are  most  effective 
when  treated  quite  flatly.  The  essence  of  fire 
etching  is  the  incised  intaglio  line.  The  success 
of  this  sort  of  decoration  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  good  drawing,  for  this  wonderful  line  must 
express  three-fourths  of  what  the  artist  has  to 
express. 

From  the  work  of  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance 
the  wood  burner  can  often  gain  inspiration.  The 
tracing  of  pen  and  ink  drawings  on  wooden  plates 
is  one  thing;  the  designing  of  a  head  to  fill  an 
architectural  space  with  that  gracious  refinement 
and  subtlety  of  line  which  we  find  in  Donatello's 
St.    Cecelia,    is    another. 

Perhaps  the  illustrations  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  higher  plane  of  this  work.  For  instance, 
"The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  is  a  rather  elabor- 
ate overmantel  decoration  in  the  country  home  of 
William  T.  Evans,  Wentworth  Manor,  Montclair. 
N.  T.  This  picture  is  fire  etched,  carved,  gilded, 
painted,  and  glazed.  It  is  far  from  the  ordinary 
conception  of  burnt  wood  work.  Technically 
it  can  best  be  classed  with  the  mediaeval  painted 
religious  panels  whereon  much  gold  was  used, 
the  backgrounds,  halos,  aureoles,  etc.,  being  often 
modeled  or  chiseled.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  painting 
of  irregular  surfaces  the  author  has  called  the  art 
"incised  line  painting."  Since  the  browns  of 
the  burnt  wood  are  lost  by  the  overlaying  of  color, 
elaborate  gold  work,  etc.,  it  might  be  better  to 
call  it  what  it  really  is,  namely,  painting  rendered 
decorative  by  means  of  incised   lines. 

Needless  to  say,  this  art  calls  for  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  color  necessary  to  the  painter 
on  canvas;  and  in  addition  a  facility  in  the  work- 
ing of  wood,  gilding,  and  in  wood-carving. 

The  church  of  St.  Johns,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
contains  a  reredos  decoration  executed  in  this 
same  medium,  entitled  "St  John  at  Patmos." 
The  conqiosition  is  rich  in  gold,  but  toned  to  a 
dull   antique   lustre. 

Of  course  the  tonality  of  these  color  panels  is 
the  all  important  thing.  Garish  color  and  the 
unguarded  use  of  gold  can  only  make  wood 
burning   and   carving  vulgar   and    banal. 

If  this  article  and  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
small  as  they  are,  should  help  to  convince  those 
who  live  in  the  country  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
field  in  this  simple  art  for  the  decoration  of  country 
homes,  it  will  have  been  well  worth  while. 
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DESIRE 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD 

Author    of    "The    Good    Comrade,'^   etc. 


■f  T  T^E  are  proud  of  having  en  our 
^ '  list  this  fall  another  novel  by 
Miss  Silberrad,  whose  distinguished 
work,  "The  Good  Comrade,"  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  last  season's 
novels.  Desire  Quebell  —  impulsive, 
beautiful,  unconventional,  self-reliant, 
is  a  woman  whom  it  is  a  privilege 
to  know.     $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
133  East  i6th  Street,  New  York 
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Every  school  child  knows  the  story  of  the 
«ignal  light  that  flashed  from  the  tower 
of  this  old  Church,  and  the  famous  ride 
of  Paul  Revere,  but 

Paul  Revere's  Midnight  Ride 
was  only  one  incident  of  a  life  filled  with 
great  deeds.    Few  people  know  that  Paul 
Revere  was  one  of   the  notable  silver- 
smiths of  his  time. 


Paul 

Revere 

Silver 


B 


This  celebrated  design  is 

faithful  application  ofideas     m^^^bJ^^^h 

lor  Sliver  decoration  origin-     ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ated  by  the  patriot.  Paul 

Revere.     It  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of 

artistic   silversmithing  in  existence.      It  has 

weight,  grace,  and  --  Revere  knew  the 

beauty  of  simplicity. 

§THIS  5  O'CLOCK      ^^ 
TEASPOON  5^^\ 

FOR  75c  \^ 

This  revival  of  Paul  Revere's  art  has  cap- 
tured  the  public  —  every  spirited  American 
wants  at  least  one  piece.  "We  suggest  this 
5  O'clock  Teaspoon  —a  charming  gift,  sou- 
venir or  keepsake  I 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below,  and  we 
will  deliver  to  you.  tlirough  your  local 
jeweler,  for  75c.  this  beautiful  5  O'clock 
Teaspoon,  subject  to  your  approval,  and  will 
also  present  to  you 


A  Life  History  of 
Paul  Revere,  FREE 

A  book  containing  a  thrilling  account 
of  the  days  and  deeds  of  Paul  Revere. 
beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and 
elaborately  illustrated  with  many  quaint 
scenes  and  incidents  of  Colonial  times. 

If  you  prefer  to  see  other  pieces  before 
deciding,  write  us  and  we  will  forward 
Paul    Revere   Book.    FREE,  without 

TOWLE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Newburyport.  Ma&s. 


Towle  Mfg.  Co.  : 

Please  give  me  name  of  Jeweler  in  my  city  through  whom  you 
will  forward  Paul  Revere  Book  and  3  O'clock  Teaspoon,  as  pei 
abave  adv 


m 


nr 


i 
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As  the  piano  best  adapted  for 
expression  of  musical  thought, 
Mme.  Cecile  Ghaminade  has, 
for  her  first  American  recital 
tour,  chosen 

Piano 

The  synonym  for  "best  in  pianos  —  a 
tonal  masterpiece  rich  in  all  artistic  attributes 
—  used  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
Garreno,  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Nordica,  Bispham,  Gabrilowitsch  and  scores  of 
leading  artists- 
Prices  vary  according  to  styles  —  Regular  Style  Uprights  from  $500.00  to 
$675.00.  Grands  from  $725.00  to  $1500.00.  Designs  in  Art  Gases  — an 
(CbCrCtt   specialty — cost   more. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  CUEWtt,  write  us.  We  can  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  inspect  the  piano  before  purchase-  We  can  also  arrange  purchase  on 
convenient  terms. 

The  John  Church  Company, 

Cincinnati  Chicago  New  York 


Chicago 

Owners  of  The  Everett  Piano  Cc 


Boston,  Mass. 


Furs  at  a  Considerable  Reduction 

C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons 

In  order  to  reduce  stock  preparatory  to  removal  to  their  new 
store,  C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons'  entire  stock  of  Fur  Garments  will  be 
sold  at  very  much  less  than  usual  prices. 

Long  and  medium  Coats  of  Seal,  Chinchilla,  Ermine,  Broad- 
tail, Persian  Lamb,  Mink,  French  Dyed  Seal,  Caracul  and  Pony 
Skin.  Muffs  and  Neck  Pieces  in  all  the  desirable  furs,  fashionably 
modeled. 

A    complete    stock    of    Fur 

and    Fur  lined  Coats  for  Men 


184  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


THE  FIV^E  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS  OF  DRAFT  HORSES 


By   W.    D.    ALHRO 
Pli  o  t  og  r  a  ph  s    by    E.    J.    Hall    a 


OF  THE  numerous  kinds  of"  puw  and 
cross-bred  draft  horses  whieli  we  see 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Shires, 
Belgians  and  Suffolks  are  probably  the  best 
known.  As  with  every  other  class  of  animal, 
each  breed  has  its  own  following  which  believes 
lully  in  its  own  type,  and,  of  course,  in  some 
respects  each  is  right. 

Because    of    their    long,    good 

record      and     their     popular 

standing  in  this  country  the 

Percherons     undoubtedly 


The  popularity  of  the  Shire,   England's    favorite  draft 
horse,  is  growing  gradually  in    this    country 

deserve  first  mention.  Ihis  is  a  comparatively  old 
breed,  but  alrhougii  in  more  recent  years  the  blood 
has  been  kept  pure,  originally  it  was  of  very  mixed 
breeding.  For  many  centuries  horses  of  a  draft 
tvpe  were  bred  in  the  region  of  La  Perche,  France, 
and  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  Percheron 
has  been  developed  from  these.  However,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  foreign  blood  pla\ed  an 
important  part  in  their  make-up.  There 
are  clear  records  of  several  different  ^■ 
crosses.  About  1820  the  French  gov- 
ernment used  two  gray  Arabian  stal- 
lions at  their  studs  for  crossing  wit 
French  mares,  and  no  doubt  this  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  color.  To-day  sjravs 
dominate,  though  blacks,  roans,  and  bav 
becoming  common,  and  occasionally  there  is  a 
brown  or  chestnut. 

In  the  United  States,  Percherons  have  been 
known  for  many  years,  but  more  particularly 
since  1851,  and  are  now  widely  distributed,  their 
Strength,  weight,  docile  dispositions,  sure-footed- 
ness  and  unexcitable  natures  fitting  them  for  all 
kinds  of  heavy  work.  No  other  breed  is  raised 
pure  in  this  country  on  so  large  a  scale.  They  have 
also  been  used  with  great  success  for  cross  breed- 
ing, $500  often  being  paid  for  crosses.  Up  to 
5io,ooo  has  been  paid  for  exceptionally  pure  bred 
stallions,  and  ^1,000  and  upward  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon price. 

I  he  Percheron  is  compact  and  blocky  in  form, 
with  full  chest  and  broad  back.  The  eyes  and 
teet  are  quite  distinctive  of  the  breed.  No  more 
shapely  and  well-developed  feet  are  found  on 
any  draft  horse.  The  bone  of  the  leg  is  usualh 
superior,  and  the  clean  limbs,  free  from  long  Ikih. 
account  for  much  of  their  popularity  in  Anuiu.i. 
The  action  at  a  walk  is  true  and  snapp) 
and  the  trot  is  carried  with  vim 
and  lite.  The  head  is  compara- 
ely    small,     the     forehead 


1^  fir 


broad  and  full,  eyes  prominent,  and  jaws  strong, 
llie  neck  is  graceful,  well  arched,  smoothly 
blended  with  the  body  and  clearly  attached  to  the 
head,  with  profuse  mane  and  foretop. 

The  average  weight  of  a  mature  stallion  is  from 
1,700  to  2,000  pounds;  of  a  mare,  1,500  to  1,800 
pounds.  There  have  been  exceptions,  however, 
running  as  high  as  2,300  pounds.  The  height 
of  stallions  ranges  from  i  y'.  to  17  Inands;  mare, 
I5i  to  l6i.  Tall  Percherons  are  not  usually 
regarded  with  favor;  height  in  a  draft  horse  is 
not  essential  provided  there  is  the  proper  weight. 

The  Clydesdales  are  the  great  Scottish  draft 
breed  and  were  originated  about  1715.  A  Scotch 
farmer  brought  from  England  a  Flemish  stallion 
which  he  bred  to  several  of  his  mares.  The  new 
strain  was  found  to  be  quite  superior  to  other 
draft  horses  and  came  into  favor  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  Clydesdales  in  America  were  brought 
to  Canada  by  Scotch  settlers,  but  these  were  few 
in  number.  Along  in  the  seventies  they  were 
brought  over  in  a  small  way,  but  in  the  eighties, 
especially  in  1881,  thousands  of  stallions  and 
mares  were  imported  and  distributed  all  over  the 
country.  Now  they  may  be  found  almost  every- 
where, but  are  most  popular  in  Canada  and  the 
Northwest.  In  England,  and  more  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  there  has  been  much  interest 
in  breeding,  as  much  as  $15,000  has  been  paid 
for  stallions,  but  in  America  similar  prices  are 
not  so  common. 

Half-bred   Clydesdales   are   fairly  numerous  in 

some  parts  of  the  country.     The  crosses  from  pure 

Clydesdales  on  native  mares  make  good,  active, 

medium-weight    horses    for    farm    and    light 

work. 

The  point  for  which  the  Clydesdales 

are  most  noted   is    their  excellent 

action.       Great     attention    has 

always   been  paid   to  this  in 

breeding,     and     now     they 


Princess  Hands 


national   breed  of  Scotland 


Pink,    a    champion    Percheron    stallion.       This    French 
breed  easily  stands  first    in    popularity  in  America 

(  ,isil\-  surpass  all  others  in  length  of  stride  and 
.iliilirv  to  keep  the  hocks  together,  walking  or 
ti()tring. 

There  are  several  distinctive  Clydesdale  charac- 
teristics upon  which  breeders  and  loyal  Scotchmen 
lay  much  emphasis.  The  leading  ones  are  feet, 
bone,  and  action.  The  feet  must  be  large,  round 
and  open,  with  a  well-spread,  clearly  expresseil 
heel;  the  pasterns  long;  the  cannons  short,  hard 
and  cordy,  and  the  forearms,  thighs,  and  quarters 
notably  muscular  and  strong.  At  the  pasterns, 
on  the  back  side  of  the  leg,  grows  an  abundance 
of  long,  fine  hair.  This  is  a  striking  feature  and 
shows  quality.  The  chest  is  narrower  than  with 
some  other  breeds,  but  too  wide  a  chest  is  lialiie 
to  give  a  paddling  gait,  rather  than  a  smooth,  true 
movement. 

The  color  markings  are  bay  or  brown,  with  a 
white  star  or  blaze  on  the  forehead,  and  all  or 
part  of  the  legs  white  up  to  the  knees  or  hocks. 
Other  colors  are  black,  gray,  and  chestnut,  bu; 
gray  is  unpopular  and  chestnut  is  not  favored, 
as  it  indicates  Shire  blood.  The  stallion  gen- 
erally stands  about  165  hands  high  and  mares 
an  inch  or  two  less.     The  weights  average  2,000 
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pounds  for  the  stallion  and  1,800  for  the  mare,  or  a 
little  less. 

The  Shire  horse,  the  national  draft  horse  of 
England,  as  Clydesdale  is  of  Scotland,  is  known 
far  back  in  history.  They  were  not  always 
draft  horses,  however,  for  in  times  when  heavy 
armor  was  worn,  their  great    strength,  size, 

and  endurance  made  them  much 
1    demand    for    the     saddle. 
They    generally  weigh    from 
1,800  to  2,000  pounds  and 
stand  close   to    17    hands 


A  prize-winning  Belgian  stallion.     The  Belgian's  great 
weight  makes  him  a  powerful  draft  animal 

high.  The  old-fashioned  Shires  were  large,  coarse, 
and  slow,  with  excess  of  hair  and  big  heads,  but 
the  modern  horse  has  far  more  action  and  life 
and  is  more  uniform  in  type.  The  color  is  quite 
variable.  Bays  and  browns  are  most  common, 
with  white  markings  on  the  face  or  forehead  and 
on  the  legs  below  the  knee  or  hock.  Gray,  black, 
sorrel,  chestnut,  and  shades  of  roan  are  also  found. 
The  barrel  of  the  shire  is  very  large  and  deep, 
giving  greater  weight.  The  legs  are  large  and 
powerful,  with  fairly  flat  bone,  and  the  backs  of 
the  cannons,  knees,  and  hocks  are  covered  with 
long,  fine,  flowing  hair.  Excess  of  leg,  hair,  and 
heavy  bone  are  objected  to  as  indicating  slug- 
gishness. 

The  Shires  have  been  in  America  many  years, 

but    an    extensive    popularity    has    never    been 

gained,  though    the  demand    for   them   in   the 

city  is  always  good.    They  are  found  chiefly  in 

the  Central  states  and    in   the    corn    belt.     A 

good    authority   states    that    the   use    of  the 

Shire   for  crossing  on   large    mares    is   to    be 

commended,  the  only  objection  being  probable 

transmission  of  the  hairy  leg. 

The   Belgian,  which   is  the  largest  of  all  draft 
horses,  conies,  of  course,  from  Belgium.     The 
Belgian    people   were    among    the  greatest 
horse-breeders    of   mediaeval    times.      In 
^  America   the  history  of  the    Belgians  is 

very  brief.  The  first  notable  importa- 
tions were  made  in  i860,  and  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  with  them. 
They  have  shown  much  improvement  here  lately, 
however,  especially  in  the  legs  and  feet,  and  will 
probably  become  better  known  in  the  future,  for 
they  possess  the  weight  necessary  to  move  the 
heaviest  loads  with  the  least  exertion  and  are 
without  superiors  in  temperament.  Wherever 
produced,  the  crossbred  Belgian  has  met  with 
a  favorable  reception  here,  but  crossing  has  not 
become  general. 

One  of  the    most    notable  points  of  the 
Belgian     is     the     compact      form, 
thoush   it  is  not  always  sym- 
trical,  owing  to  a   short, 


Suffolk  stallions  have  rec 
offspring  will  : 


itly  been  imported,  and  the 
on    be   heard    from 
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You    Can    Heat   the 
Smallest  or  the 
Biggest  Building 
Cheapest  with  a 
Winchester  Heater 

A  Child  Can  Run  It 

It  is  so  easy  of  manipulation.  Its 
corrugated  fire  box  nial<es  heat 
out  of  clinkers  and  cuts  down 
coal  bills.  It  is  an  idtal  heater 
for  an  old  as  well  as  a  new  build- 
ing. Hot  water  or  steam  is  the 
cheapest  method  of  heating. 
Saves  labor  in  dusting.  Write  at 
once    for    our    booklet    on    heating. 

Smith  &  Thayer  Co. 

234  Congress  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


I'lKK    AS    TIIK    I 

Its  routine  use  insures  cleanly  vigfor  of  the 
scalp  with  all  that  this  means  in  the  con- 
trol of  dandruff,  the  gfrowth  of  the  hair 
and    the  prevention  of  premature  baldness. 


PAGE   FENCE 

Quarter-Centennial  or  "Jubilee  Year" 
Write  for  Jubilee  Catalog:— FREE 


Page  FenLe  IS  \Mi\eii  on  Pi.;e   Looms  iiu.     !  1  i 

fence  the  world  has  ever  known.      FulK  il  I  I 

printed  and  bound.   A  book  every  reader  ol  |  1 

Don't  buy  fence  at  any  price  until  \uii  It  1  1  il         I  111 

Page  Catalog.      Send  now  ! 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  62  B.  Adrian.  Mich. 


REFRIGERATION 

WITHOUT    ICE 


..Id 


.A    h,.usi-h..ld 

Xo  larger  than  aTi  ordinary  ice  box. 

THE    BRUNSWICK     REFRIGERATOR 

dulled  niech.rnically— no  ice  re- 
ired.  Manufacture..;  enough  pure  ice  for  table  needs.  Costs 
.s  to  maintain  than  the  unsanitary  ice  box.  Write  tor  booklet. 
'Uiiswick    Refrleeratiiie    Company.    New    Rriiiisnirk,    N.    J. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  .Iolins..n-s    Electric 
nple  and  booklet  about 

JOHNSON'S   ELECTRIC  SOLVO 

M.inufectiire.l  b\ 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Station  D  1,  Racine, 


All  the  plates  used  in 

Country  L 

i^^tfliiMiiiil 

VJ  1  1^  i-/    Conipair|| 
140  Fifth  Avenue   New  York   if 


Fresh-air  heating 


All  fathers  and  mothers 
agree  that  if  any  of  the 
family  deserve  or  need  a 
room  that  is  just  right  to 
sleep  in  and  to  play  in,  it 
is  the  children.  It  means 
so  much  to  their  futures 
to  surround  their  youth 
with  the  pure  and  healthful 
conditions  which  come 
from  well-warmed  and 
ventilated  rooms. 


^*)linM/^I\T  lr\ir  il  f       ^'^^  Hot-W^ater  and  Low-Pressure 

/inlrKllANv  llirAI  steam  Heating  warm  the  air  without 
/  y    U-IMviill  A     ll/l-rLL'     robbing  it  of  its  purity.     There  is  no 

il  Radiators  ^IBOILERS  scorched  air,  n©  ash-dust,  no  coal- 
gases,  or  cellar- gases  to  work  injury 

to  the  health,  as  arises  from  the  use  of  old-fashioned  heating  methods. 

In  many  cities  and  in  some  states  the  law  now  compels  that  all  newly  built  schools 

shall  be  warmed  and  ventilated  by  Steam  or  Hot  Water.     If  your  child  is  thus 

wisely,   sanitarily  protected  in  school,  why  not  yourself  adopt  this  right  way  of 

heating  your  home,  since  the  prices  are  now  so  reasonable,  and  the  outfits  can 

so  simply  be  put  into  homes  already  built? 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  a 
substantial  paying  investment,  as  they  will  outlast 
the  building.  Their  purchase  will  increase  the  sales 
and  rental  value  of  the  building,  and  they  will  soon 
repay  their  cost  in  savings  of  fuel,  labor,  repairs,  and 
in  the  lessened  house-cleaning  and  wear  on  carpets 
and  furnishings- 

A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner  SI  85,  were  used  to  Steam 
heat  this  cottage,  at  which  price  the  goods  can  be  bought 
of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost 
of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation  is  extra 
and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 

\Vrite  today   for  valuable    book    (free).       Five   months  of  cold   weather   still   ahead!      Sales   Offices    and    'Ware- 
houses throughout  America  and  Europe. 

DEPTA3        AMERICAN  RADIATORfOMPANY        ch,cago 


Care  of 
Automobiles 

Sy  BURT  J.  PARIS 


TTHIS   PRACTICAL   LITTLE  HAND-BOOK 

■*■     tells  everything  worth   knowing  on  the   sub- 
ject, and  is  absolutely  non-technical.     The  author 
has  drawn   upon  many  years  of  observation  and 
personal  experience. 
At  all  Bookstores,  $1.00  net,  postage  4  cents  or 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE    &    CO.,   Publishers 
133  East  16th  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Skate-making  with  us  is  not  an  experiment— it  is  a  science.  We  have  been 
at  the  business  for  over  fifty  years,  and  our  skates  are  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  standard  of  America. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalogues  are  free.  Write  for  a  copy.  Please  state 
whether  you  are  interested  in  Ice  or  Roller  Skates. 

TIIF  SAIUUEI-  WINSI.OW  SKATE  niFG.  CO. 

i.  A.      s  I.OML-  Un...  K.         - 
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A  complete  list  nf  new  Victor  Records  for  January  will  be  found  in  the  January  number  of  Munsey'; 
Scribner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's,  Current  Literature;  and  February  Cosmopolitan. 


MENNEN'S 

1 


BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby's    Best    Friend" 

and   Mamma's   greatest  comfort.     Mennen's    relieves  »nd 
prevents  Chapped  Hands  and  Chafing. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  tip  in  non-re- 
fillable  boxes— the  "  Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen's  face 
on  top.     Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cenli—SamfleJret 

Trr  Mcnneir.  vV.l^t   (Borate))  T..l.'.im  T.j,1pI  Pow,l.r-lt 
h.«lh«  .ifntor  Fre.hrut  Parma  V.ulnn       Sample fre,. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bannrii'l    Son    Tanir   Tall«t    P»wdfr,    Orjjnul    OJor      »  So 

Sold  onlf  >t  Htoro. 


lleoB«n*t    Rorat^d    Skin    Snap 


Unrivalled 

for  its  wholesome 

effects  on  the  body. 

The  wool  keeps  you  warm, 

The  porosity  keeps  you  fresh, 

The  elasticity  keeps  you 

snug:  and  trim. 

Explanatory  Booklet  and 
Samples  Free. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York:  306  Filth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  .St.        Boston:  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  .St.         Chicago:  X2  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principtl  Cities 


Steep  rump,  with  the  tail  set  low.  The  body  is 
very  full  in  breast  and  broad  and  deep  in  back 
The  head  shows  much  refinement  and  is  carried 
with  spirit.  There  is  no  long  hair  on  the  legs, 
whicli  are  unusually  short  for  this  style  of  horse. 
In  action  the  Belgian  is  sometimes  a  little  slow,  but 
some  specimens  show  a  most  unusual  stride  and 
style.  Chestnut  color  is  most  popular;  bays  and 
browns  are  more  or  less  frequent.  Although  height 
and  weight  vary,  most  of  the  stallions  weigh 
about  2,000  pounds,  and   stand  nearly  17   hands. 

The  history  of  the  Suffolk,  or  Suffolk  Punch 
horse,  as  it  was  once  called,  dates  back  to  about 
1700,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  purity  of  blood 
it  surpasses  any  other  breed  in  Great  Britain. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  their  weight  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  Clydesdale  or  Shire,  their 
use  has  always  been,  to  a  great  extent,  farm 
work,  where  less  weight  is  desired.  They  make 
high-class  animals  for  heavy  farm  and  express- 
wagon  work.  In  England  they  have  the  reputation 
of  doing  a  greater  amount  of  work  on  less  feed 
and  for  longer  periods  than  any  other  breed.  As 
yet  they  have  not  been  used  in  this  country  to 
any  great  extent. 

The  Suffolks  are  very  prolific  and  long-lived. 
A  certain  mare  had  sixteen  foals  in  as  many  years, 
and  there  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  mare  foaling 
at  thirty-seven  years.  The  head  and  ears  of  the 
Suffolk  are  comparatively  small;  the  forehead 
broad  and  eyes  not  very  prominent;  jaws  strong 
and  cheeks  deep  and  full.  The  body  has  great 
depth  for  the  si^e  of  the  horse,  and  is  well  rounded. 
The  legs  are  clean  and  small,  but  of  superior  bone. 

The  action  of  the  Suffolk  is  very  good,  ranking 
next  to  the  Clydesdale.  Too  great  a  weight  is 
undesirable;  1,800  to  i,QOO  pounds  is  ample, 
though  exceptions  have  gone  much  higher.  A 
common  height  is  16  or  165  hands.  Chestnut 
color  only  is  allowed,  a  bright  shade  being 
preferred. 

Farmers  and  country  gentlemen  might  well 
secure  the  services  of  breeding  stock  and  breed 
high-grade  draft  horses  for  use  on  their  own 
places,  while  the  business  of  draft-horse  breeding 
is  one  worth  considering.  Mares  can  be  worked 
on  farms  and  a  stallion  owned  by  half-a-dozen 
neighbors.  These  breeds  are  all  hardy,  so  that 
breeding  and  rearing  colts  it  not  difficult,  while 
there  is  at  present  an  excellent  market  in  the 
cities  for  animals  of  this  type,  with  prices  steadily 
advancing.  Cross-bred  colts  from  the  better  class 
of  mares,  weighing  l,loo  pounds  and  up,  sell 
readily  for  ^40  to  $75  at  weaning  time,  and  from 
$50  to  ^100  as  yearlings.  Well  bred  Percheron 
male  colts  often  bring  $150  to  ^300  at  eighteen 
months  to  three  years,  and  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  getting  a  blue  ribbon  winner. 


WINTER  CAMPING  IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS 

(^Continued  from  page  273) 

31 5  inches  long,  125  inches  wide  and  have  coarse, 
cowhide,  three-quarter-inch  mesh.  The  bows 
are  ash  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  on  the 
outside  edge,  tapering  to  something  more  than 
an  eighth  on  the  rounded  inner  edge.  They  are 
"tail  shoes,"  having  a  rudder-like  projection 
behind.  I  prefer  them  to  the  oval  muleys  because 
they  don't  kick  up  snow  behind,  to  melt  on  the 
back.  They  are  better  on  the  stride,  too,  for  they 
are  steadier  underfoot,  being  less  likely  to  dive 
toe  first,  or  slump  sideways  into  the  snow.  I  use 
string  ties,  but  the  ordinary  leather  and  buckle 
fastenings  are  probably  better.  The  snowshoes 
cost  $3  a  pair  from  the  woodsman  who  made  them. 
The  price  varies  greatly. 

Woodsmen  usually  rest  often  on  the  trail,  but 
they  stop  only  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time.  One 
should  never  wait  till  he  feels  the  chill  of  the  wind, 
however  tired  he  may  be,  for  it  is  easy  to  catch 
cold.  At  camp,  build  a  fire  the  first  thing.  When 
one  finds  kindlings  and  a  few  chunks  of  wood 
under  the  stove,  while  the  frost  glistens  on  the 
rafters  and  walls,  he  realizes  why  woodsmen  are 
so  careful  to  leave  wood  kindlings  and  matches 
when  they  break  camp  in  the  fall.  A  handful 
of  kindlings  may  save  life  in  mid-winter. 

Keep  the  fire  roaring  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
get  plenty  of  wood  for  the  night —  several  armfuls. 
Green  birch  warmed  in  the  oven  burns  hottest, 
dead  spruce  limbs  making  excellent  kindlings. 
Body  maple  and  beech  last  longest,  and  there- 
fore serve  best  for  night  wood. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  cautioning  one  not  to  be 
too  ambitious.      If  snowshoes  are  familiar  means 
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A  delightful  transition  from  the 
Eastern  winter  to  the  California 
summer  accomplished  in  less 
than  three  days  from  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  if  you  take  the 

Golden  State 
Limited 

VIA  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

The  utmost  comfort  is  offered  you 
on  this  luxurious  train.  Unique 
buffet  -  library  -  observation  car, 
with  barber,  valet  to  press  gar- 
ments, books,  magazines,  daily 
newspapers,  mission-style  dining 
car,  and  latest-model  sleeping 
cars,  electric  lighted. 

Let  me  send  you  our  beau- 
tifully illustrated  California 
book,  describing  train  and  trip 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
1811    La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


M 


The  HOWARD  is  the  only  American 
watch  certified  by  the  International  Ob- 
servatory at  Geneva. 


Korrylet 


THE  creamy  pulp  of 
tender  green  corn  at  the 
height  of  its  milk.  .Vol 
canned  com.  Has  a  wide 
rangeof  cooking  usefulness.  Book  of  recipes  free  on  request. 
THE  HASEROT  CANNERIES  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio.  V.  S.  A. 


The  Artistic  Value  of  Hardware 

There  is  a  value  in  hardware  fittings  far  beyond  actual  cost  or  mere  utility— a  lastine     V 
rative  value  that  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  home  builder.  The  possibilities  for  effective      (< 


decorat 

ornamentation  in  hardware  are  many 


-and  find  their  greatest  expression  in 


Sargent's  Artistic  Hardware 


Wide  variety  assures  you  whatever  your  individual  taste 
with  it  the  same  reputation  for  durability  and  satisfaction 

Sargent's  Book  of  Designs— Free 

Contains  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions   of    over    seventy 
beautiful    styles,    be- 
sides numerous  sug 
gestions  to  home 
builders,  etc. 


may  dictate— every  design  carrying 

The  Colonial  'Book 

is  of  especial  interest  to  those 

who  favor    tins    scheme    of 

architecture— free.   Ask 

for  It  when  you  write. 


''Those 

whose  incomes 

are  only 

sufficient  to 

meet    physical 

wants 
should  not  he 

subject 
to  taxation  at 

aiir 


Wealth,     Labor,     Socialism 

3Prciblem0  of  Co  tiap 

ONE  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive volumes  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  yet  put  out,  dealing  with 
such  large  questions  as  the 
growth  of  socialistic  ideals  and 
the  new  problems  that  have 
arisen  from  the  creation  of  the 
multi-millionaire  class. 

By  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

At  all  bookstores.        Net,  $1.40        (Postage  1 4c) 


Doubleday,Page&Co.,  133  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


Hartshorn   Shade   Rollers 


Wood  Rollers 
Tin  Rollers 


Get  "  improved,"  no  tacks  required. 


,^^:i!^^cIZ^^^7!^^^w^%?r>2^ 
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PAYMENT  CONDITIONAL  UPON  SUCCESS" 


Smoky  Fireplaces    Cooking  Odors 


Remedied 

TWENTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  in  dealing  with  the 
above  trouble.  Thoroughly  trained  workmen  employed. 
In  most  cases  work  can  be  clone  without  defacing  decorated 
walls  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  the  household. 


Prevented 


THE  WHITLEY  SYSTEM  OF  KITCHEN  VENTILA- 
TION will  prevent  the  kitchen  odors  from  permeating  the 
premises.  Designed  and  installed  to  meet  individual  require- 
ments. Suitable  for  fine  residences,  hotels,  clubs,  institutions,  etc. 


Examinations  and  estimates   witliout  charge  within  500  miles  of  New  York.        Contracts  entered  into  with  the  understanding  that  charges  are  for  results 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    A    FEW    OF   THE    MANY    THOUSANDS    WHO    HAVE    AVAILED    THEMSELVES    OF    MY    SERVICES 

Grover  Cleveland,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Union  League  Club,  New  York 

W.  A.  Slater,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid 

Mrs.  John  Hay,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Clioate 

Princeton  University.  Princeton,  N.  J.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Brown  University,  Providence.  R.  I.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Senator  Aldrich,   Providence,  R.  I.  Col.  John  J.  Astor 

Clement  B.  Newbold,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  George  J.  Gould 
University  Club,  New  York 


U.  S.  Government  for:— 
White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 
Md. 


McKim,  Mead  &  Whi 
Carrere  &  Hasting! 
Hunt  &  Hunt 
C.  P.  H.  Gilbert 
Ernest   Flagg 
Woodruff  Leeming 
Howells  &   Stokes 
Schickel  &  Dilmars 


JOHN     WHITLEY,    Engineer  and  Contractor.    215  Fulton   St..     Brooklyn.    NEW  YORK 
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TO   THE  READER. 


I  he  iilea  tliat  we  tan  realize  heaven  here  on  earth  if  we  but  Iniiki  the  forms  of  society  is 
rapidly  possessing  the  mind  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  perhaps  the  one  thought  which  begins 
to  sweep  our  century  before  it.  In  this  romance  I  tell  the  story  of  such  an  attempt  at  heaven 
binlduig  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  on   the   rich   soil    and    beneath   the  glorious  skies  of 


Thomas  Dixon,  Jh 


By  THOMAS  DIXON,  Jr. 

COMRADES 

Ready  Jiuiuaj-y  ijfh 

jV/TR.    DIXON'S    books    have   al- 
..  ^^^^^^^^^  ready  reached  a  circulation  of 

&  ^K/^^'^^  nearly  half  a  million  copies.     This 

^,^M   ^^^      W  "^w  novel,  dealing  with  contempo- 

Hp?    *W  tBl  ^"'iry  events,  will  have  an  appeal  even 

W  ^m  greater   than    any    of    the   previous 

^'  _*        ^mm  works.     "Comrades,"  a  romance  of 

California,   is   absorbingly   interest- 
ing; it  has    humor;  it  is  a  startling 
presentation  of  Socialistic  ideas. 

A//  bookstores,  Jainiajy  i §th 
With  illustrations  in  color  by  C.  D.  Williams,  $1.50 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The  Traitor.  Illustrated  in  color  by  C.  D.  Williams. 
The  Life  Worth  Living.  32  photographs.  Net,  $1.20. 
The  Clansman.  Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.  $1.50. 
The  One  Woman.  Illustrated  by  Clinedinst.  $1.50. 
The  Leopard's  Spots.     Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williams. 


$1.50. 
(Postage  12c.) 


$1.50. 


TheWohld'sVor 


® 
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THE  IMMORTAL  MOMENT 


^       important  jFtctton 


$1.50 


By  May  Sinclair.  The  author  of  "The  Divine  Fire"  has  here  given  a  powerful  and 
impressive  novel — a  study  of  spiritual  love  in  which,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "is  to 
l)e  found  all  the  perfection  which  has  heen  attained  by  the  modern  psychologist."  It 
fascinates  and  it  grips.     Third  jjrinting.     Illustrated. 

SOWING  SEEDS  IN  DANNY  $1.00 

By  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  McClung.  "Sound  and  sweet  and  whole- 
some as  a  ijig  red  apple,  worth  a  whole  shelf  of  less  cheery,  in- 
s|)iriting  tales." — The  Chicago  Record-Herald.  "  'Pearlie'  is  just 
as  lovable  and  deliciously  original  as  'Rebecca.'  "  Third  Print- 
ing.    Frontisjtiece. 

WEEPING  CROSS       (fr^s)  Net,  $  1 .40 

By  Henry  L.  Stuart.  "The  touch  of  genius  is  evident  in  its 
every  page.  The  struggles  of  a  soul  nurtured  almost  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Church  against  the  allurements  of  j)assion  are 
pictured  with  a  vividness  that   is  startling." — The  Boston  Pilot. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,    133  E.  16th  St.,    New  York  City 


1 
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of  traveling,  well  enough,  but  if  they  are  novelties 
or  if  one  only  walks  two  or  three  miles  once  in  a 
while,  then  it  is  better  not  to  undertake  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles  under  a  pack  the  first  day.  Five  or  six 
miles  is  a  long  first  day's  jaunt  under  thirty  pounds. 
After  four  or  five  days  of  woods  snowshoeing, 
however,  one  can  safely  undertake  as  much  as  he 
feels  like  doing. 

Last  winter,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  several  men 
almost  froze  to  death  in  attempting  to  go  to  an 
Adirondack  camp  only  seven  miles  from  a  railroad 
station.  The  snow  was  loose  and  deep,  and  the 
men  were  overloaded  with  packs. 

It  is  worth  suggesting  that  wet  clothes  be  not 
hung  directly  over  the  stove,  nor  rubbers  or  moc- 
casins put  under  the  stove  to  dry. 

I  have  seen  burned  shirts  and  trousers 
in  camp,  and  once  cooked  my  own  moccasins 
under  a  stove,  and  should  not  care  to  repeat  the 
experience  1  had  cobbling  up  old  blanket 
footwear. 

The  wintry  heart  of  the  wilderness  repays  the 
visitor  over  and  over  again  for  all  his  outlay.  A 
few  days'  tramping  to  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  snow-buried  camp  in  the  forest,  following 
rabbit,  fisher,  marten,  porcupine,  deer,  and  other 
tracks,  is  perhaps  the  woodsiest  experience  the 
Adirondacks  now  afford.  Many  a  woodsman  is 
unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  snow-covered 
mountains,  while  visitors  with  the  love  of  the  real 
wild  in  their  hearts  fee!  the  call  of  the  deep  snow 
even  to  tiie  Sunny  South,  as  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, tor  flowers  and  gentle  zephyrs  can  h;. rdly 
replace  in  the  heart  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  blizzard 
among  the  tossing,  buoyant  branches  of  mountain 
hemlocks. 

THE  NATURE  CLUB 

{Con, mued  jrom  page  Zl^) 

The  loveliness  of  the  coloring  and  patterns  of 
lichens  growing  on  wood  and  stones .'' 

What  trees  still  have  seeds  dangling  on  flexible 
stems  in  January  .? 

What  oaks  have  half-grown  acorns  on  the  bare 
twigs  ? 

The  pin-like  twigs  that  give  the  pin  oak  its 
common  name  ? 


Rabbit  tracks  in  tlie  snow.  The  prints  of  the  hind 
feet,  close  together,  always  appear  slightly  in  front  of 
those  of  the  fore  feet. 

What  birds  feed  on  the  berries  of  mountain  ash  : 
Dogwood.?  Pokeweed  .?  Arrow  wood.?  Sumach  .= 
Hawthorn  ? 

Nests  of  little  mining  bees  in  stems  of  sumach 
and  elder  ? 

Nests  of  mud-daubers  on  rafters  of  attics  ami 
barns,  and  under  eaves  .? 

Chrysalids  of  the  cabbage  butterflies  on  w.ills 
and  fences  near  the  kitchen  garden  ? 

How  well  their  color  protects  them  from  dis- 
covery by  hungry  birds  .? 

What  kinds  of  trees  hold  their  leaves  .? 

What  relation  the  situation  of  the  tree  bears  to 
this  habit :  Julia  E.  Rogers. 

should  be  addres.-.eii  to  the 
■t,  New  York  City.  Nature 
:c  records  of  their  work  — 
ike  the  following. 
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The  Very  Newest  Idea  in 

PRUDENTIAL 

Life   Insurance 

A  Statement  by  the  President: 

THERE  is  no  otlier  business  which  bears  so  important  a  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  family  as  that  of  Life  Insurance.  The  Prudential's 
object  is  to  pro\'ide  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  the 
most  practical  form  of  Life  Insurance  Protection  —  that  which  will  contribute 
'most  completely  to  the  welfare  of  those  for  whose  benefit  Life  Insurance  is  taken. 

With  this  sincere  pur])ose  in  mind,  The  Prudential  is  issuing  a  Life  Insurance 
Policy  which,  it  is  believed,  meets  more  closely  the  necessities  of  the  family  — 
those  who  are  left  behind  when  the  breachxinner  dies  —  than  any  other  form  of 
Life  Insurance  before  the  American  |)eople  to-day. 

It  is  called  the  Monthly  Income  Pohcy,  from  the  fact  that  the  proceeds, 
instead  of  being  payable  in  one  sum,  are  ])aid  to  the  family  in  a  series  of  checks 
on  the  first  of  each  month, —  and  continue  for  a  period  of  20  years  or  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  Beneficiary  if  it  has  been  so  selected. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  plan  are  apparent.  Think  of  being  able  to 
leave  your  wife  a  Monthly  Income,  —  a  guaranteed  sum  which  nothing  can  disturb 
—  not  aftected  by  hard  times,  bad  judgment  in  investments  —  which  cannot  be 
lost,  depreciated  or  stolen  —  but  which  will  come  to  her  regularly  every  month 
for  twenty  years,  or  her  lifetime,  —  thus  enabling  her  to  adjust  the  family 
expenditures,  reheving  her  from  all  worry  and  putting  poverty  out  of  reach. 
This  is  just  what  the  new  Monthly  Income  Policy  accomplishes  —  it  pays  the  rent,  the  household  bills,  provides 
food,  clothing,  education  for  the  children — perpetuates  your  salary  in  fact — all  by  a  monthly  Income  which  cannot  fail. 
THE  COST  of  this  policy  is  low.  For  example,  if  you  should  be  30  years  old  you  could,  by  paying  The  Pru- 
dential $167.35  P^r  ye^^r  (which  means  a  saving  of  only  $13.95  Pt^r  month,  or  about  $3.50  per  week),  assure  to  your 
family  after  your  death  —  $50  Every  Month  for  20  years,  or  $12,000  in  all!  At  slightly  higher  cost,  you  could 
make  this  Income  payable  to  your  wife  or  daughter  for  her  entire  lifetime.    This  is  called  the  Whole  Life  Plan. 

You  can  also  arrange  to  confine  all  your  payments  to  the  Company  to  the  first  20  years  after  taking  out  the 
Policy.     This  is  called  the  20  Payment  Life  Plan. 

Now  suppose  you  would  like  to  arrange  to  protect  your  own  old  age  —  to  assure  yourself  of  an  Income  which 
Avould  start  20  years  from  to-day,  if  living,  and  last  for  20  years  longer,  or  —  for  you  as  long  as  you  live  and  your 
wife  as  long  as  she  lives  if  she  survives  you.     This  can  be  done,  too,  under  the  Endowment  Plan. 

Suppose  you  and  your  wife  were  both  40  years  of  age:  $214.20  per  year  (a  saving  of  $4.12  weekly)  paid  to  the 
Company  for  20  years  would  provide  a  guaranteed  Income  of  $25  per  month,  beginning  at  age  60  and  continuing  as 
long  as  either  you  or  your  wife  should  live,  —  and  in  any  event  for  not  less  than  20  years. 

Every  rate  and  value  in  this  Policy  is  absolutely  guaranteed  —  in  the  Policy  itself  —  while  back  of  it  are  the 
great  resources  of  The  Prudential. 

The  success  already  attending  this  new  Monthly  Income  Policy  proves  that  it  is  striking  the  keynote  of 
]jopular  demand.  You  cannot  afford  to  ignore  a  method  of  providing  for  your  family  or  for  your  own  old  age  a 
protection  so  sensible,  so  sure,  so  convenient,  and  so  inexpensive.  We  wish  to  tell  you  what  The  Prudential  can 
<lo  for  You  in  this  matter.  Write  now  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  your  mind.  We  will  furnish  you  full 
Information  —  just  adapted  to  Your  particular   case. 

Remember,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest  plan  for  the  protection  of  your  family  ever  devised  —  marking 
an  epoch  in  Life  Insurance.     You  should  take  advantage  of  it,  for  your  family's  sake.     Write  Now  to 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co, 

OF  AMERICA 


fAh^^^^^-y^y 


President 


Incorporated  as  a  StocU  Company   by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Home  Office  :    Newark,  N.  J. 

In  order  that  We  shall  know  where  you  read  this   we   would  appreciate  it  if  you  Would  mention  this  publication  in  your  letter 
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SloVc^WcrDtcke  "Elastic"  BooR-cases 


Holiday  Books 


:i^' 


are  distributed  in  this  country  every 
year  by  the  million.     Usually  these  gift 
books    have     delicate     bindings    and    are 
easily   soiled  and  thumb-marked   if   left   ex- 
posed on  the  table  even  for  a  few  days. 

Slol>c^X'rnickc"Elastic"  Book-cases. with  thei 
dust-proof  doors  afford  adequate  protection  to  the 
finest  bindings,  and  yet  the  cost  of  a  single  section  is  only  a  trifle 

more  than  the  average  cost  of  one  book,  such  as  is  usually  presented 

at  this  season. 

Then  why  not  start  the  year  with  a  Slol>c^V^rnieI<c"Elastic"  Library? 
Our  new  catalogue  illustrates  25  original  library  plans  as  well  as 
the  different  styles  and  finishes  in  which  these  cases  can  be  obtained. 
The   original   drawings   of    these    plans 
cost  over  $500.00. 
SloUe^VJmickc  "Elastic"    Book- 
cases are  carried  in  stock  by 
nearly     1500    authorized 
agents.     Where  not  repre- 
sented we   ship    on  ap- 
proval, freight  paid. 
Uniform    prices 
everywhere. 


Write 

Department  C 

for  Catalogue  of  Pla 


^be  Slobc^Vcrnicke  Qo., 


BRANCH   STORES:  New  York,  380-382  Broadway. 


CINCINNATI 

Chicago,  224-22S  Wabash  Ave.  Boston.  91-93  Federal  Slteel. 


For   Outside    Woodwork 


Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 


iiorc  appropriate  anrl  beautiful  coloring  effects, 
•r,  and  cost  less  to  buy  or  apply  than  any  other 
The  only  Creosote  Stains,  and  "wood  treated 
sote  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay." 
Dictionary. 


.,pk 


AgcnI. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,    Sole  Manufacturers 
147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Lamp-Chimney 

is  naturally  a  small  and  unimpor- 
tant thing — you  shouldn't  have  to 
devote  much  of  your  thought  to 
lamp-chimneys. 

But  a  poor  lamp-chimney  makes 
itself  exaggeratedly  and  obnoxiously 
important  through  smoking  and 
cracking  and  frequent  replacing. 

By  devoting  my  mind  to  the 
making  of  good  lamp-chimneys,  I 
have  succeeded  in  producing 
chimneys  that  the  user  doesn't 
have  to  think  about. 

]\Iacbeth   lamp-chimneys   fit, 
never  break  from  heat,   and    are 
clear  as   crystal.     My  name  is 
on  every  one  of  that  sort. 

My  Lamp-Chimney  Book   in- 
suresgc-tiing  the  right  chimney  for 
any  burner,  and  gives  suggestions 
about  lamps,  chimneys,  wick 
oils,  and  tells  how  to  keep]; 


I  order.    Igladly  mail  it,  free 
>  anyone  wlio  writes  for 
.    Address 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


CALIFORNIA  BROWN  PELICANS 

Most  California  tourists  are  familiar  with  the 
blown  pelicans  that  are  to  be  seen  flying  in 
Indian  file,  all  beating  and  sailing  in  unison, 
out    just    beyond    the    line   of  breakers. 

One  day,  early  in  January,  1906,  a  friend  and 
myself  were  walking  along  the  famous  seventeen- 
mile  drive  at  Monterey,  and  on  approaching  the 
"Seal  Rock,"  a  little  rocky  islet  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred  yards  offshore,   we  were    surprised   to  see  it 


literally  covered  witli  brown  pelicans.  I  had  a 
35x4!  pocket  kodak  with  the  ordinary  rectilinear 
lens,  and  in  spire  of  the  great  distance,  the  resulting 
photograph  shows  the  rocks,  fairly  shaggy  with  the 
birds. 

Later  on,  the  same  day,  another  friend  captured 
two  adult  pelicans  on  the  beach  near  this  place, 
wliich  had  so  gorged  themselves  on  small  fish  as 
to  be  unable  to  rise  and  escape. 

Paul  J.  Fair. 


MR.  BROWN  AND  HIS  PETS 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Lowe,  near  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  lives  an  old  man  who  feeds  the  wild  birds 
of  the  mountain  from  his  lips,  and  the  tree 
squirrels  from  his  hand.  James  T.  Brown  has 
in  eight  months  become  so  acquainted  with  the 
birds  that  they  will  take  food  from  him  at  any 
time,   no   matter    where    he    holds    it.     The   birds 
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To  Advertisers 
Who  Want  the  Ablest  Help 


You  who  reap  less  than  you  sow.  You 
who  fall  short  of  your  full  possibilities. 

You  who  use  arrows  where  grape-shot 
is  needed,  then  wonder  why  others  suc- 
ceed better  than  you. 

You  who  seek  ability — here  is  some- 
thing you  should  know. 


There  is  a  New  Way  in  advertising 
[which  is  responsible  for  scores  of  the 
[greatest  successes. 

A  New  Way,  created  by  us,  which  has 
made  our  business  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
solely  by  astounding  results. 

A  New  Way  which  often  makes  one 
dollar  do  the  work  of  ten.  Let  us  explain 
it  to  you. 

The  Many-Man  Power 

AVe  employ  in  our  offices,  both  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  an  Advisory  Board. 
These  two  boards  together  consist  of 
twenty-eight  men. 

Each  of  these  men  is  a  master  of  ad- 
vertising. Each  is  a  man  of  vast  experi- 
ence and  of  proved  ability.  Each  has 
won  his  place  here  through  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  many  hard-fought  campaigns. 

All  are  high-priced  men.  It  costs  us 
al)out  $1  a  minute  to  keep  one  of  these 
boards  in  session. 

These  men,  in  conference,  work  out  the 
'[campaigns  which  we  undertake  for  our 
jclients.  We  bring  to  bear  all  their  ex- 
perience, all  their  ideas. 

The  astounding  successes  for  which 
we  are  famous  are  due  to  this  co-opera- 
tion. 

I  One-Man  Power 

Under  the  Old  Way,  such  problems 
were  left  to  one  man's  solution.  Most 
i-ents  do  that  today. 


Sometimes  the  man  is  able,  sometimes 
experienced.     Still   it  is  one-man   power. 

One  man  never  learns  all  the  pitfalls. 
The  ablest  of  men  has  limited  knowledge, 
limited  ideas  and  experience.  And  hu- 
man nature  is  too  varied  for  any  one 
man  to  average. 

But  our  Advisory  Boards,  in  confer- 
ence, rarely  make  mistakes.  And  they 
rarely  fail  to  get  from  advertising  every 
latent  possibility. 

Under  the  one-man  way,  too  many  cam- 
paigns failed  to  return  their  cost.  \\'e 
know  that  from  our  own  experience. 
L'nder  the  New  Way,  most  of  our  clients 
succeed. 

Under  the  Old  Way,  we  made  but 
semi-successes.  Under  the  New  Way 
our  successes  are  the  wonders  of  adver- 
tising. 

Free  Service 

One  duty  of  our  Advisory  Boards  is 
to  answer  for  anyone  any  such  cjuestions 
as  these: 

Can  this  article  of  mine  be  successfully 
advertised? 

Can  this  advertising  of  mine  be  made 
more  effective? 

Such  questions  involve  no  charge,  no 
obligation.  You  are  welcome  to  submit 
them. 

Another  duty  is  to  solve  all  selling 
problems.  The  success  of  a  campaign 
often  depends  on  that. 

We  Pay  One  Ad  -Writer 
$1,000  Per  Week 

The  head  of  our  Copy  Department  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $1,000  per  week.  He 
divides  his  time  between  New  York  and 
Chicago. 


With  him  are  the  ablest  men  we  know. 
We  attract  them  by  salaries  such  as  no 
one  else  pays,  and  by  opportunities  such 
as  no  one  else  can  offer. 

Then  each  learns  from  all  others.  And 
here  there  are  pace-makers  who  inspire 
the  utmost  effort.  The  good  man  be- 
comes a  master,  and  the  genius  a  wizard 
here. 

We  employ  more  than  200  people. 
But  our  greatest  asset,  and  our  main  ex- 
pense, is  this  brilliant  copy  staff. 

No  Extra  Charge 

This  sort  of  service  demands  no  ex- 
tra charge.  We  handle  advertising  on 
the  usual  agent's  commission. 

We  get  our  return  in  the  increase  in 
advertising.  For  every  success  expands. 
It  is  cheaper  for  us  to  increase  accounts 
than  it  is  to  solicit  new  ones. 

The  Old  Way  costs  you  just  as  much 
as  the  New.  The  difference  in  results  is 
tremendous. 


We  issue  a  book  which  tells  what  the 
New  Way  has  done.  Every  man  who 
spends  a  dollar  in  advertising  owes  to 
himself  its  perusal.  The  book  itself  is 
a  brilliant  example  of  our  advertising 
powers.     Please  send  this  coupon  for  it. 


A  Reminder 


•  To  send  to  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York  or  Chicago, 
»  for  their  book,  "The  New  Way    in    Advertising." 


S      Please  state  name,  address  and  business.     Also 
5  the  position  that  inquirer   holds  in  the  business. 


NEW  YORK 

SECOND  NATL  BANK  BLDG. 
FIFTH  AVE.  and  28th  ST. 


Lord  &  Thomas 

NEWSPAPER,  MAGAZINE 
AND  OUTDOOR 

ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO 

TRUDE   BUILDING 
67  WABASH  AVE. 


Both  our  offices  are  equally  equipped  in  every  department,  and  the  two  are  connected  by  two  private  telegraph  wires. 
Thus    they  operate  as  though  all  men  in  both  offices  were  under  a  single  roof.     Address  the  office  nearest  you. 
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Horticultural  Directory 


Add  I 


lORTICLlLTURAL 


Information  about  trees,   shrubs,  flowers, 
plants,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
)KPARTMENT,    133-137    East  16th   Street,  New  York. 


LINKING  OF  GREENHOUSES 
AND  FORMAL  GARDEN 

You  can't  do  this  sort  of  thing  satisfactorily  with  the  usual 
t)pe  of  greenhouse — yet  you  should  be  able  to,  for  most  cer- 
tainly the  two  gardens — the  outdoors  and  the  indoors — should 
be  the  complement  of  each  other. 

In  these  days  when  greenhouses  have  become  an  absolute  necessi- 
ty, you  are  bound  to  consider  them  in  connection  with  your  ground 
scheme,  and  it  is  then  that  the  U-Bar  houses,  with  their  extreme 
lightness  and  grace,  undeniably  meet  the  problem  successfully. 
They  are  constructed  radically  different  from  any  others.  Grow 
more  and  better  flowers.  Are  freer  from  repairs. 
Our  catalog  e.xplains  it  all  fully.     Let  us  send  vou  one. 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 

DESIGNERS  and  BUILDERS 


U-BAR  CO. 

I  MADISON  AVE..NEW  YORK 


5  Grapevines  $1.00 

Strong.    Hardy,    Three-year-old    Vines 

Any  five  of  tfie  following  well-known  varieties: 
(Red)— Brighton,  Delaware.  Lindley. 
(White)— Niagara,  Diamond,  Pocklington. 
(Black)-Concord.  Worden,  Moore's  Early,  Wilder. 
These   vines    will   grow    anywhere     and    will    bear   the 
year   after    plantinu.       We   guarantee   them    to   be  as    rep- 
resented  or   money    refunded.     We   also   offer    10   strong, 
hardy,  two-year-old  vines  for  $1.00.   This  is  a  remarkable 
collection    of    grapevines    at  an    exceedingly     low     price. 
Order  now,  vines  will  be  shipped  proper  time  to  plant. 

With  every  order  we  send  our  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune.  Grapes  are  easily  grown 
and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Grape  Vine  Specialists.  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Established  42   Years. 


Plant  for    Immediate    Effect 

Not  for  Future   Generations 

start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured  !      It  takes  over  twenty  years 

to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting— thus  enaMing  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  give  an 
immediate  effect.     Price  List  Now  Ready. 

Box         CHESTNUT  MILL, 
C       PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


ANDORRA   NURSERIES 

VVn.   WARNER  HARPER,   Proprietor 


bring  new  ones  that  come  to  the  mountains  and 
show  them   how  the   trick   is   done. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Brown  began  to  experiment 
with  the  tree  squirrels,  and  by  dint  of  much  patient 
work  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  trust 
him  and  to  come  to  his  lap  for  food.  Then  he 
scattered  grain  about  him  in  wide  circles  and  began 
with   the   birds.      He  was  a   long  time  in  training 


The    squirrels    dim 


them  to  trust  him,  but  now  they  will  eat  from  his 
hand  or  his  knee. 

The  prettiest  and  oddest  picture  is  made  when 
the  old  man  holds  a  nut  kernel  in  his  teeth.  Any 
one  of  a  hundred  wild  birds  in  the  trees  will  fly 
to  him,  cling  for  a  moment  to  his  snowy  beard  and 
pick  the  kernel  from  between  his  teeth.  Then 
the  bird  will  fly  chirping  away  to  his  mate,  or  will 
sit  calmly  on  a  high  limb  and  peck  the  kernel  to 
pieces.  Carter  Clarke. 


DIRIGIBLES  FOR  SPORT 

{Continued  from  page  254) 

In  my  opinion  the  popular-sized  balloon  for 
recreation  will  be  built  to  carry  two  passengers. 
The  cost  of  such  a  machine  will  range  from  ^4,000 
to  ^6,000.  The  expense  for  a  time  will  keep  the 
motor  balloon  a  toy  of  the  man  of  unlimited  means. 

Within  the  next  year  a  number  of  such  balloons 
will  be  owned  by  sportsmen  all  over  the  country. 
The  ability  of  the  dirigible  balloon  to  steer  in  all 
four  directions —  right  and  left  as  well  as  up  and 
down  —  gives  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  freedom 
that  is  almost  beyond  the  imagination.  When  you 
come  to  a  tree  and  have  to  choose  whether  you  will 
go  to  the  right  or  left,  or  over  it,  a  new  element  is 
introduced  into  your  ordinary  calculations  which 
is  quite  interesting  and  decidedly  novel. 

The  sensation  of  ballooning  is  one  of  delight,  and 
once  a  man  has  had  the  experience  he  has  a  desire 
to  repeat  it,  and  usually  does.  The  control  of  the 
motor  makes  it  possible  to  meet  the  wind  or  to 
regulate  the  speed  exactly  equal  to  its  resistance; 
you  stand  still  or  move  by  pointing  up  or  down, 
you  can  rise  or  fall  in  a  vertical  line,  and  you  can 
descend  exactly  where  you  desire  at  any  rate  of 
speed,  stopping  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 

Used  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  the  motor 
balloon  is  stripped  of  every  comfort  for  the  sake 
of  the  sport,  just  as  the  racing  automobile  is,  but 
when  it  becomes  more  a  pleasure  craft  for  the  rich 
it  will  be  built  with  all  modes  of  comfort. 
Especially  will  this  be  true  of  those  intended  for 
women  passengers.  And  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  woman  will  pilot  her  own  machine. 

Another  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  motor 
balloon  is  that  nature  has  strangely  provided  har- 
bors for  her  landing  in  the  most  inaccessible  places, 
among  rugged  hills  and  winding  lakes.  The 
motor  balloon  may  even  become  a  craft  for  the 
hunter,  for  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  he 
can  easily  sight  his  game. 

On  a  trip  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  Mr.  Augustus  Post, 
Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  viewed' 
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A  Greennouse 
with  a  Story 

CREAKING  of  curved  roof 
'-^  greenhouses,  here  is  a 
charming  example  of  just  how 
attractive  they  can  be  if  rightly 
handled. 

This  one  is  located  in  the  turn 
of  the  dwelling  drive,  and  direct- 
ly across  it  from  the  living  room 
windows.  Adjoined  to  it  at  the 
opposite  end  are  two  straight 
roof  compartments  and  a  snug 
little,  shingled  work  room.  The 
curved  house,  because  of  its 
greater  height  of  roof,  makes 
an  ideal  growing  spot  for  the 
smaller  varieties  of  palms,  and 
such  long  stemmed  plants  as 
the  single  bloom  chrysanthe- 
mums, American  Beauty  roses 
and  their  like.  For  potted  fruit, 
such  a  house  can't  be  beat. 

The  straight  roofed  portion  is 
divided  into  two  compartments, 
one  each  for  roses  and  vege- 
tables. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  most  com- 
plete little  layout,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  freedom  from 
repairs  and  the  unequaled 
growing  conditions,  that  only 
our  Sectional  Iron  Frame  Green- 
houses give. 

This  particular  house,  along  with 
some  fifty  others— both  smaller  and 
larger— are  thoroughly  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  Greenhouse  Book. 
This  book  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
C.  L.  in  A.  readers,  at  no  expense.  C.  L. 

Lor  D    &    BuRNHAM 
COMPANY 

Main  Sales  Office,  11  33  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 

819  Tremont  Bldg.  1215  F.lbert  Street 


THE  WONDERBERRY 

Luscious  Berry   Ripening  In  Three   Months  from  Seed 
Luther  Burbank's  Greatest  Creation 

pRlJIT    blue-black   like  an    enormous    rich  blueberry  in   looks  and  taste. 

The  greatest  fjarden  fruit  e\er  iiUrndiuf-d    ,-in.l   equ.dh    \.iUi.il'U'   iti  hot,  dr\  . 
cold  or  wet  climates.     Easiest    il.i,'   i,  r!  ,     ■    rM    i.      i     ■      .       ...liii^    ,in\ - 

where  and  yieldinj^   great  in.-is-^'       t    '1      i    '    "       ri  1   ill 

winter  inpots— (As  a  potpl.iiit  ,t                                    1  :i-  if 

est  boon  to  the  family  ijarden  .      r                      i                                     ,        1      i    ^^ 
it.    We  are  the  sole  mtroducers  I ,,,,,  i.  ol  il,--    „,„M    ,.:,:!  ,.i!--,  l -,n„l. 

Send  aoe.  per  packet.'  S  packets  for  oOe. 
Also  our  Great  Cntalncue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,   Plants  and   New   Fruits  lot 
1909  KRKE.     Ne.irlj    150    pages,   with   colored  plates  and   ni.iny   startling; 
novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


THE  Gosi)cl  of  Paint  as  we  know  it 
to-day  is  distinctly  an  American 
development  of  the  past  decade  or  two. 
There  is  no  room  here  to  tell  how  paints, 
white  lead,  varnishes,  stains,  enamels  and 
kindred  products  have  been  improved  by 
the  manufacturers  who  prepare  them  in 
modern  factories,  with  scientific  tests  of 
materials.  Let  any  reader  who  wishes  to 
follow  those  details  write  to  the  big  Ameri- 
can paint  houses  for  information. 

It  is  through  the  general  magazines,  with 
their  national  distribution,  that  tliis  Gospel 
of  Paint  has  been  effectively  preached. 
Both  the  advocates  of  mixed  paint  and  of 
white  lead  and  oil  have  been  regularly  using 
the  magazine  pulpit.  The  mixed-paint 
makers  advertised  their  paints  to  the  public, 
i:)ointing  out  their  convenience  and  excel- 
lence, v.'hile  the  white  lead  manufacturers 
laid  .stress  on  the  merit  of  hand  mixing  of 
oil  and  white  lead,  and  indicated  methods 
of  testing  paint.  Booklets  were  published 
to  give  people  information  about  paint — 
how  to  apply  it,  where 
quality  lies,  how  to  make 
painting  durable  and  eco- 
nomical. To-day  most  paint 
and  white  lead  concerns 
help  house-owners  with 
color-schemes,  help  the 
house-painter  or  architect 
with  tests,  specifications, 
advice. 

This  Gospel  of  Paint,  as 
it  has  been  preached  in 
magazine  advertising,  has 
wrought  wonders  in  this 
country.  In  sections  where 
paint  was  seldom  used  it  is 
now    a    matter    of    course. 


/7?QuomQul) 

TXT  XT  Key 

Sent  io  anl)  Business  A/an  on  Request 


Mr.  Manufacture 
selling  problem  ?    Do 
duct    anonymously  0/ 
latter  plan  builds  up    an 
id  the  magazines 


yours — and  the  magazines  could  make 
that  asset  large.  In  the  Quoin  Club 
the  30  leading  periodicals  in  America 
have  an  organization  that  can  focus 
on  your  selling  problem  large  ex- 
perience and  trained  minds.  It  might 
serve  you — and  will  gladly  undertake 
to  do  it.      Address  or  call 

The  Quoin  Club 


In  sections  where  it  was  generally  used  in 
the  old  days  the  uses  have  been  greatly 
extended.  Paint  brightens  homes  and  lives. 
It  is  in  many  ways  the  cheapest  decorative 
material.  It  saves  property  by  preserving 
materials  and  fittings.  The  lightening  of 
woman's  work  has  been  perhaps  best  of  all 
—for  paint  gives  better  sanitary  conditions 
and  saves  an  enormous  amount  of  cleaning. 
In  the  old  days  a  few  merchants  could 
supply  all  the  paint  materials  neccessary 
for  the  annual  or  semi-annual  painting 
season  and  the  field  was  limited  generally 
to  the  paint  necessary  for  the  exterior  of 
house  and  barns.  Now  the  economy  and 
satisfaction  in  the  touch  of  varnish  here, 
mixed  paint  there,  a  little  gilding  or  some 
enamel  work  in  another  place,  have  been  so 
convincingly  taught  by  the  manufacturers 
of  these  \-arious  products  that  the  field  of 
the  retail  dealer  has  been  greatly  widened. 
And  the  painter,  too,  though  not  always 
called  in  for  the  Uttle  jobs,  still  reaps  the 
benefit  because  the  people  have  developed 
a  taste  for  well-kept  property 
and  he  still  gets  the  big  jobs 
and  more  of  them. 

What  magazine  adver- 
tising back  of  the  finest 
products  can  accomplish  in 
such  an  industry  is  shown 
by  a  few  Census  figures.  Our 
paint  business  now  approxi- 
mates a  hundred  million 
dollars  yearly.  Each  family 
in  the  United  States  uses  an 
equivalent  of  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  paint  yearly.  The 
number  of  manufacturers 
has  doubled  since  1880,  and 
their  output  trebled. 


■;  IVhal  is  you 
you  sell  your  pro 
by  name  >     Th. 


TREE      T      TREE 
CURRANT       GOOSEfiERRTI 

NOVELTIES 

THOROUGHLY 
TESTED 


These  novelties 
ew  but  they  have 
ten   thoroughly 
ested    and   w  e 
■ommend  them  as 
.uing  worthy  oE  i 


on   very   hardy 
.,._ms  about  5  or  6 
feet  high,  of  the  Ribes 
family,    to   whicli    the 
Currant  and  Gooseberry 
beloHK.    Just  as  hardy  as 
1  the  ordinary  way  of  growing 
thorn  from  the  bush.    Will  do   well  v 
Currants  nrid  Gooseberries  prow.    They  have  been  prop- 
agated for  years  in  Europe  and 

Are  In  Almost  Every  Garden 


the  ordinary  bush.    Very  ornainental  in  garden, 
scription  and  prices,"  write  for  it  today.   JWailed 


lawn  or  along  walks.    Our  catalog  gives 


in  gard 
esTull 


WANTS  6  MORE 

Chicago,  III. 
"The  Tree  Currant  received  from  you  has  done  very 
well ;  it  is  a  great  ornament  and  something  quite  out  of 
the  ordmary.    I  waj.t  six  more  of  them." 

jE.tN   RiFFENACK 

German  Nurseries^ 

193  Union  St.      A.       Beatrice.  Neb. 


Stokes 


Standards 


I  want  every  reader  of  Country  Life  in  Amer- 
ica who  is  interested  in  growing  vegetables 
or  flowers  to  write  for  my  new  1909  catalogue — 
free.  '  Explains  my  new  way  of  selling  seeds 
—the  best  in  each  class,  relieving  the  buyer 
of  the  worry  and  risk  of  selecting.  Shows 
])hotographs  of  what  have  actiuillv  been 
(■•rown  from  my  seeds  and  givi-<  lull  ilin-c'tioiis 
to    insure    a    successful,    early    iiardcii.     My 

"Bonny   Best" 
Early  Tomato 

is  ready  for  the  table  before  other  varieties. 
Finest  and  most  prolific  strain  ever  produced. 
You  should  know  about  it. 

Special  10c  Combination  Offer 

^\'^ite  for  free  catalogue;  or  send  me  loc  in  stamps— and 
mention   Conntry  l.ijc  ni  .;</,,  <;<,!  and  1  will  send  the  cata- 


STOKES  SKED  STORE 

Dept.  B         2 1  <)  .Market  Street         Philadelphia 
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Water,  free  as  Air 


Water  is  valuable  largely  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  at  which  it  can  be  delivered.  To 
illustrate :  water  delivered  into  your  home, 
with  no  pressure,  would  not  flow  from  the 
faucet ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  it  with 
a  suction  puinp  and  to  carry  it  from  room  to 
room  in  pails  ;  of  course,  water  with  no  pres- 
sure is  better  than  none  at  all ;  again,  at  slight 
pressure  water  flows  slowly  from  the  faucet. 
This  means  waiting  some  time  for  any  quan- 
tity, and  naturally,  under  such  conditions,  the 
user  always  puts  up  with  a  scant  supply;  bath- 
ing is  a  discouraging  proposition,  when  water 


merely  trickles  into  the  tub.  But  the  moment 
you  get  water  at  high  pressure,  you  have  it  in 
abundance,  and  it  at  once  serves  a  dozen  pur- 
poses for  which  it  would  never  otherwise  be 
used,  and  it  is  then  used  freely  by  every  member 
of  the  family.  There  is  no  long  wait,  or  the  fixing 
of  certain  days  when  each  member  may  bathe, 
because  its  abundance  makes  it  as  free  as  air. 
Think  of  it,  water  as  free  as  air!  That  means 
Comfort,  Cleanliness  and  Health.  Then  oh, 
what  a  protection  water  under  pressure  is  in 
case  of  fire!  Have  you  got  it?  If  not,  don't 
you  want  it  ?      It  goes  with  CTery  Hot-Air  Piniip. 


TM:iM-RIDER°^lSRICSSONn' 


ppears  upon  the  pump 


Be  sure  that  the  nam< 

you  purchase.  This  «ii7.T.i>^  lllui.ll  '.^;r.-..^.i_!iiu^»^wn  name  protects 
against  worthless  imitations.  When  so  situated  that  you  cannot  personally  inspect 
the  pump  before  ordering,  write  to  our  nearest  office  (see  list  below)  for  the'name  of 
a  reputable  dealer  in  your  locality,  wlio  will  sell  you  only  the  genuine  pump.  Over 
40.000  are  in  use  throughout  the  world  today. 

Write  for  Catalogue    C  5,  and  ask  for  reduced  price-list. 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine  Co. 


Warren  Street,  New  York 
23q  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

40  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia 

234  Craig  Street  West.  Montre 

22  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N. 


The  Elm  City  Nt 


Specimen 

Trees 

Evergreens 
Shrubs 
Vines 

FOR 

Immediate  Effects 

Also  a  splendid  stock  of  the  usual  sizes  of  Orna- 
mental and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Herbaceous-plants,  Lilies,  Roses,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Special  Price  List  and  Catalogue 
before  placing  your  Spring  orders 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co. 

NEW     HAVEN  CONNECTICUT 

Pr,r,!  ron<, Stent  luith  the  belt  grade  of  slock 


HORSFORD'S  HARDY  PLANTS 

■  FOR    COLD    CLIMATES  ■ 


FRED'K  H.  HORSFORD  Charlotte,  Vermont 


Thousands  of  Couch's  Telephone  Equip= 
ments  have  been  put  into  Residences, 
Schools,  Hotels,  Offices,  Factories  and 
Public    Buildings    all    over    America. 


The  firm  has  been  manufacturing  equipments 
for  private  telephone  systems  for  fifteen  years. 
Its  equipments  are  the  most  efficient,  take  up 
the  least  space,  are  exceedingly  economical 
in  maintenance  and  so  simple  in  mechanism 
and  operation  that  a  child  can  operate  them. 

Jlgtnls  everywhere,  jiddress  at  once 
for  catalog,  stating  full  particulars 
as  to  your  requirements.     Dept.    1. 


S.  H.  COUCH  CO.,  Inc.      BOSTON,  MASS. 


from  my  airsliip  a  football  game  between  the 
University  of  Louisiana  and  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  As  Mr.  Post  described  the  experi- 
ences the  men  in  the  field  looked  like  black  spots 
on  a  checkerboard.  Every  move  was  clear  and 
plain.  He  saw  the  man  with  the  ball  all  the  time, 
although  he  was  surrounded  with  interference. 
It  was  a  most  excellent  position  for  a  coach, 
declared  Mr.  Post,  who  moved  up  the  field  just  as 
the  men  did,  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  have  sailed  between  the  goal  posts. 

It  is  possible  to  witness  either  an  automobile  or 
horse  race  in  this  way.     In  fact,  for  sporting  pur- 
poses I  can  think  of  no  craft  that  can  equal  the    I 
variety  of  amusement   afforded    by  the   dirigible    , 
balloon. 

The    indications    that    motor    ballooning    has 
arrived  are  found  for  instance  in  the  organization 


Augustus    Post 


a  dirigible 


Governor  Vardam  j 


hurried   instructions  these   men   were   enabled   to 
make  thirty-five  successful  flights. 

While  motor  ballooning  is  yet  in  its  expuri- 
mental  state,  it  has  the  assurance  of  a  promising 
future  as  a  thing  of  pleasure  as  well  as  usefulness. 

THE  SPORTING  AEROPLANE 

Bv  GLENN   H.  CURTISS 

A  DOZEN  years  from  now,  when  we  have 
as  many  different  kinds  of  aeroplanes 
and  other  flying-machines  as  we  now 
have  of  automobiles,  when  they  will  show  as  many 
improvements  in  strong  and  beautiful  build  and 
as  m.m}'  appliances  to  make  them  safer  or  more 
comfortable  as  we  now  see  in  an  automobile 
salesroom,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  development  of  machine-flying  as  a  sport 
with  the  growth  of  the  motor  car. 

.Maybe  the  aeroplane  would  never  have  been 
in\eiued,  at  least  not  for  years,  if  it  had  not  been 


of  a  society  in  France,  with  a  capitalization  of  one 
million  francs,  for  the  manufacture  of  dirigibles 
of  the  Lebaudy  type  for  sport.  The  acquire- 
ment of  the  famous  Parsefal  dirigible  by  the  Ger- 
man Society  for  the  Study  of  Motoraeronautics 
is  another  evidence  of  the  latest  phase  of  aerial 
pastime.  No  event  in  this  country  has  done  so 
much  to  stimulate  aerial  navigation  as  have  the 
Fort  Myer  trials  of  airships  for  the  Government. 
The  test  of  my  dirigible  balloon  for  two  passengers 
demonstrated  its  use  as  a  craft  for  sport  and 
recreation  as  well  as  a  weapon  of  warfare.  The 
simplicity  of  the  steering  of  such  a  craft  was 
illustrated  in  the  training  of  men  who  were  with- 
out any  absolute  knowledge  of  ballooning.     With 
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"Roses  as  beautiful  as  those  amid  which 
I  live,  Roses  in  the  profusion  with  which 
they  surround  me,  Roses  of  every  good 
kind,  includino;  American  Beauty,  can  be 
had  by  you,  in  the  yard  or  garden  of  your 
home,  if  you  start  right,  with  mature,  own- 
root,  home-grown  plants.  The  first  cost 
will  be  less  than  that  of  a  single  florist's 
bouquet,  and  with  a  little  pleasurable  work 
you  can  have  Roses  blooming  all  summer. 
Every  day  I  see  letters  from  persons  who 
planted  their  gardens  only  a  year  or  two 
ago  with  Helier  Roses  and  now  have 
blooms  from  May  to  October — and  all  for 
less  than  they  used  to  pay  for  a  few  flowers. 

HELLER'S  HOME-GROWN  ROSES 

Thousands  of  pleased  patrons  who  have 
planted  Heller's  Roses  testify  by  letters  and 
pictures  that  American  Beauty  and  all 
other  good  Roses  have  been  grown  to  com- 
plete success  from  the  thrifty  and  vigorous 
plants  we  supply.  Our  new  book,  the 
"Garden  of  Delight,"  tells  you  fully  what 
you  need  to  do  to  have  a  Rose  garden  which 
will  be  the  admiration  of  your  neighbors 
and  the  constant  joy  of  yovir  family.  We 
began  Rose  culture  in  little  home  gar- 
is  from  which  there  developed 
our  present  mammoth  green- 
houses and  extensive  fields,  and 
,  our  cultural  directions  are  based 
what  we  learned  in  those 
rjears  of   practical    experience. 

,  S^nd  for  this  book  to-day.     It's 

^  frte.   but  the    tdttton    is    limited. 

DO\'T  BE  TOO  LATE  FOR  A  COPY 

Heller  Brothers,  1U%:^^To" 


TSe^^  Oarden 


1 

^''''MB 

»i>!:-- 

.frP^ 

■|-'- 

""^-^      '-^^^^^^ 

I  ^NMlHh-        m 

t  01  LTKK  &  WESTIIOFF,  Architects,  Sar 


Beautiful  Silver  Gray  and  Moss  Green,  Italian 
Tile  Red,  Etc. — These  are  the  artistic  colors  pro- 
duced  on   your  Bungalow   or  Cottage   by  using 

DEXTER    BROTHERS' 
English  Shingle  Stains 

NO    DISAGREEABLE  ODOR 


Samples  of  colors  on 

DEXTER  BROS.  CO., 


ood  senl  FREE 
108  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co..  128  W.  Washington  .St.,  Cliicajo;  W.  S.  Huestor, 
6  E.  ynh  St.,  New  York;  John  D.  S.  Potts,  218  Race  .St.,  Philadelphia;  W.  W. 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa  ;  F.  H.  McDonald,  619  The  Gilbert,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.; 
Klatt-Hirsch  &  Co.,  113  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Erected  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Weston,  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Manchester,  N    II 

"r\URABlLITY  is  the  greatest  essential  of  any 
-L^'  memorial,  be  it  a  simple  stone  or  an  elab- 
orate mausoleum.  Erected  to  mark  a  permanent 
resting  place  it  should  be  as  nearly  indestructible 
as  possible.  Your  only  guarantee  of  the  quality  is 
in  the  reliability  of  the  house  with  whom  you  deal. 

VAULTS,    TOMBS,    CROSSES,    ALTARS,    FONTS,    ETC. 

ALSO    STONE    FURNITURE 

FOR      INTERIOR     AND      EXTERIOR     USE 

The   Leland   Company 


FORMERLY  LELAND  &  HALL  CO. 

Granite   H^orks: 
BARRE,     VERMONT 


V 


5,S7  FIFTH   AVENUE,    NEW   YORK 

f  PIETRASANTA,  ITALY 

'"'■(USd   ST.,  NEW  YORK 


On  the  trail — 

^rarvd 

^anyon°/ 

Arizona 

The   Grand  Canyon   of  Arizona  is 
the  most  stupendous,  most  awful, 
most  mysterious,  most   beautiful, 
most    gigantic,     most    alluring 
scene   in  all    the    world— and 
yet  a  child  may  enjoy  it. 
Imagine  a  gash  in  the  earth's  crust, 
six    thousand    feet    deep,    eleven 
times  as  wide,  with   a  river  hke 
the  Mississippi   at  the   bottom, 
the  space  from  rim  to  rim  part- 
ly filled  b}'  huge  peaks,  eroded 
in   fantastic  shapes — all    col- 
ored like  a  rainbow. 
And  on  the  rim  a  dense  pine  for- 
est, the  air  pure  and  bracing. 

And  in  the  Coconino  forest,  near  the 
gorge's  brink,  a  quarter-of-a-million  dollar 
hotel,  as  "comfy"  as  a  country  club. 

You  can  get  there  in  about  two  days  from  Chi- 
cago, three  days  from  New  York  and  one  day 
from  Los  Angeles,  on  tlie  luxurious 

California  Limited 

en  route  to  or  from  winterless  California  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  This  train  carries  a  Pullinan  for  the 
Canyon,   and   has  new  equipment  this  season. 


Troffic  Mgr 


wo  illustrated  Can- 
'EITovar"?  They 
to  learn  how  easily 


W,  J.  Black,  Pa 
A.  T.  &S.  F.  Ry 
1118-Y   Railway  Exchange,  Chi( 
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The  Kodak  conveniences,  together  with  the 
highest  speed  capabilities,  are  perfectly  com- 
bined in  the  new  No.  4  A 

SPEED 
KODAK 


Fitted  with  the  Kodak  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  having 
a  range  of  automatic  exposure  from  slow  instantaneous 
to  i-iooo  of  a  second,  and  also  conveniently  adapted  to 
lime  exposures.  The  Speed  Kodak  is  an  instrument  of 
the  highest  efficiency,  whether  used  for  every  day 
work  or  for  catching,  w^ith  perfect  sharpness,  the 
mile-a-minute  automobile.  Perfect  in  equipment  yet 
but  half  the  bulk  of  other  cameras  of  similar  speed 
capabiUties. 


$  50.00 
Do.,  with    B.   &   L.  Zeiss   Tessar    Lens, 

Series  lib  No.  6  /  6.3 109.50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

c.../.^r.«.,M,rf„.w  ,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Running  Water- 


You  can  have  it  when  and  where  you 
want  it.  H  tiiere  is  a  stream,  spring  or  pond 
near,  install  a  simple,   economical,  dependable 

RIFE  or  FOSTER 

Hydraulic  Ram 


Send  for  Catalogue  Riving  important  info, 
and  Valuable  ^suggestions 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 


Trinity 


/e  will  equip 


New  York. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES 

A  trusty  guide  to  success  with  roses  out 
of  doors.  Invaluable  to  every  lover  of  the 
Queen  of  Flowers.  Just  published.  Mailed 
for  10c.  ■"TTfi  /9         ,  ,j 


SOIL 

Pruning  Shears 

Will  Snip  a  Broom  Handle 

That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  strengrth  and  quality  of 
the  pruner.  Wiss  Pruning  Shears  will  outlast  a  dozen 
ordinary  ones.  They  will  cut  tissue  paper.  That  shows 
how  nicely  they  are  adjusted. 

Nursenmcn  and  growers  of  fine  trees  use  them  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  slienrs— ihey  will  cut  clean  the  thickest 
Iwics  or  the  most  delicate  tendrils  wUhout  tearing. 

Wiss  dealers  will  replace  free  of  charge   any  shears 
returned  defective  or  unsatisfactory. 
All  parts  arc  interchangeable.   If  any  part  Csay  the  blade) 
ecomes  worn,  it  can  he  replaced,  thus  making  the  shears 
as  good  as  new  at  a  slight  cost. 

Made  In  two  sizes— 9  Inch,  $2.25  ;  10  Inch,  $2.50 

Extra  blades,  oo  cents  eath.     For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  15-33  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


for  the  possibilities  of  its  use  in  war.  There  are 
some  men  whose  opinions  about  flying  with 
machines  are  the  very  best  who  do  not  now  think 
that  they  will  ever  be  used  much  except  as 
fighting  machines.  But  it  has  seemed  to  most 
of"  those  who  have  done  anything  at  all  with  the 
aeroplane  that  it  is  going  to  become  popular  as  a 
means  of  sport,  and  that  improvement  after 
improvement  will  come  quickly  as  hundreds  of 
people  who  learn  to  fly  on  the  first  machines  find 
out  the  little  peculiarities  of  the  air  and  the  wind, 
and  suggest  changes  in  them  or  invent  attach- 
ments. Of  course  the  military  aeronauts  will 
find  some  of  these  things  out,  too,  but  they  will 
be  working  only  to  make  a  fighting-machine. 

The  hope  of  "conquering  the  air"  lies  in  mak- 
ing the  aeroplane  popular  for  sport.  I  believe 
that  the  coming  year  v.ill  see  the  beginning  of  its 


use  in  sport.  Popular  as  the  automobile  is,  there 
are  always  young  men  who  are  willing  to  try  some- 
thing else.  I  know  some  of  them  personally. 
They  are  already  talking  of  going  into  aeroplaning, 
and  it  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  fifty  or  a 
hundred  machines  in  use  over  the  country  next  fall. 
Aeroplaning  is  particularly  and  exclusively  a 
country  sport.  It  is  impossible  to  fly  in  city  or 
town,  leaving  danger  out  of  consideration.  For  a 
young  man  of  good  physique  and  nerve,  with  fair 
athletic  judgment  and  presence  of  mind,  the  aero- 
plane offers  an  opportunity  for  recreation  that 
has  just  enough  of  the  spice  of  danger  and  the  very 
maximum    of  the    "rapture    of   pursuing"    in    it. 


The  man  who  has  at  his  disposal  a  country  place 
with  a  considerable  stretch  of  meadow,  or  of 
meadow  with  flat  fields  near  by  in  which  he  can 
make  a  safe  landmg,  can  learn  to  fly  in  a  short 
time  with  no  great  danger.  A  smooth  driveway 
about  two  hundred  feet  long  gives  an  ample 
iiinway  for  the  start,  using  an  aeroplane  with 
i'K\cle  wheels.  Then  he  can  fly  over  meadows 
I  ml  fields,  keeping  near  the  ground,  and  not 
going  too  high  until  keeping  his  machine  under 
control  has  become  a  second  nature  to  him. 

He  will  find  flying  the  king  of  sports.  Even 
at  the  very  beginning  the  sense  of  resting  on  the 
air  while  you  glide  over  it  is  one  without  a  parallel. 
Then,  when  little  pufl^s  of  air  tip  your  machine 
and  you  must  balance  on  your  wings,  there  is 
another  opportunity  for  exercising  the  faculties 
of  tense  muscle-control  that  the  athlete  who  has 
trained  his  nerves  and  muscles  together  can 
appreciate  to  the  full.  Every  nerve  and  every 
muscle  in  the  body  is  on  dutv. 

Perhaps  the  aeroplane  may  be  improved  until 
it  will  balance  automatically.  Some  invtiitors 
are  claiming  that  this  can  be  done.  The  men  who 
take  to  the  flying-machine  now  will  get  the  satis- 
faction of  overcoming  these  difficidtics  thcmscKis. 


iitrSpet 


The  cheapest  and  most  effective  fabnc  * 

for  Drapenes, Curtains, Screens, etcr*  -'^ 

send  for  free  samples. 

PACinc  Mills.       Bostoh,Mass 


BERCKMANS' 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

are  as  good  as  can  he  procured,  and  have  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Over  500  acres  in  selected  stock, 
embracing  a  great  variety  at  reasonable  piices. 
Catalogue  free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO. 

Fruitland  Nurseries 

(Established    1856)  AUGUSTA,   GA. 

If  you   contemplate    improving    your  grounds, 
consult  our  LANDSCAPE  DEPARTMENT. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S  ,JX'of 

T     i   T  T^  o  T  Burbank's    new   specialties,  illus- 

LA  lES  1  '"ted    in    colors. 

Price    25c.         We    are    sole 

CREATIONS    f-p"^^'"-  -'1  "i-™ 

FANCHER.   CREEK   NURSERIES 

1'.  O.  Itox  .ST,   KUi:S>0.  <  .VI,ll''OKM  A 

UKOHOK  «.  ROKIMNG.   I»res.  A    y\er. 


USE   CHICAGO  VARNISH 

COMPANY^S    materials   for  the  in- 
terior  finish  of  your  house.  The  most  beauti- 
ful stains,  enamels  and  floor  finishes  made. 
CHICAGO  VARNISH  COMPANY 

32  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  32  Vesey  St.,  New  Vork  City 


cri;r  Stock  of 


Largest 

Hardy  Plants  in  America 

Catalogue  on  Application 
ELEIO^l'T  NURSERY   CO.,  Pitt.sburg,  Pa. 

Orchard,' Vineyard,Tawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  or  Greenhouse 

hv  lu.tintrnni/etlieold  relnble  up 


THE  STORRS  «&:  HARRISON  CO 

Box  69   PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 
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Color  Photography  at  Last 

HE  long-sought-for  art  has 
at  last  come  to  a  practical 
application.  Readers  of  the 
Christmas  Annual  of  Coun- 
try Life  in  America  have  already  had 
presented  to  them  many  pictures  from 
photographs  taken  in  actual  colors. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  the  great  English 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  writes,  apropos  of  Country 
Life  in  America:  "The  reproduction 
of  color  photographs  in  your  Christ- 
mas number  is  the  first  real  revolu- 
tion   in    printing    for    many    years." 

Beginning  in  February,  we  plan  that 
color  photographs  shall  be  a  regular 
feature  of  this  magazine,  and  we 
hope  and  expect  to  greatly  develop 
and  improve  the  art.  Every  day  we 
are  securmg  more  wonderful  effects; 
for  instance,  we  have  just  been  able 
to  take  photographs  of  live  trout  in 
full  color. 

No  one  who  wants  to  follow  and  en- 
joy the  most  interesting  of  the  new 
arts  can  afford  to  miss  Country  Life 
in  America  for  1909. 

$4.00  a  year 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &    COMPANY 
133  East  Sixteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


P,  S. — To  Advertisers  :  We  are  now  prepared  to  take  color  pho- 
tographs indoors  or  out  of  anything  which  can  be  photographed 
in  black  and  white.  We  do  this  for  our  advertisers  who  may 
wish  to  use  our  color  advertising  pages,  and  furnish  to  them  reprints 
of    their    advertisements  for  circular  and   poster  use  at  low  prices. 
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HE  extra-large  lavatory,  with  ample  space 
for  toilet  articles  and  thorough  comfort  in 
washing,  is  characteristic  of  Mott's  leader- 
ship in  design.  The  Marsden  (illustrated)  is 
one  of  several  models  made  in  Mott's  Imperial  solid 
Porcelain— a  porcelain  of  the  most  durable  quality. 

When  planning  bathroom  equipment,  send  for  our 
booklet,  "MODERN  PLUMBING"  which  shows  the  most 
advanced  types  of  fixtures  in  Imperial  and  Vitreous  Porce- 
lain and  Porcelain  Enameled  Iron-ware.  24  illustrations  of 
model  interiors  suggest  equipments  ranging  in  cost  from  $85 
to  $3000,  Full  description  and  price  of  each  fixture  is  given, 
with  general  information   regarding  decoration  and  tiling. 

"Modern  Pluiiibiny:""  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents  to  cover  postage. 

THE     J.     L.     MOTT     IRON     WORKS 

1828  ::  EIGHTY     Y  j:  J  R  S     OF    SUPREMACY         ::  1908 

FIFTH     A  V  E  X  U  E     AND     1  7  t  n     STREET,     NEW     YORK     CITY 


BRANCHES:      Boston,      riiirago,      Philaflelphi 
.Montreal,     St.  Louis,     New  Orlean 


Detroit,    "Washington, 


LARGE    FLOWERING   PAPER    WHITE    NARCISSUS 

planted  in    shallow   pans  of  pebl)les  and  water  will    produce  within    20  days  large    clusters    of  sjlistening 
white  flowers  of  great  fragrance.     Can  supply  these  bulbs  all  winter. 
Price  per  dozen  40c.     Postage  paid 

"     100  $2.50.     Purchaser  paying  transit. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.  5  Union  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PAINT  wears  well  only  when  made  from  pure 
White  Lead.     Kegs  bearing  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  contain  genuine  Old  Dutch  Process 
White  Lead.     Look  for  the  Boy. 


The  Simpson  Motor 
Lawn-mower  and  R.oller 


Produces     an     even, 
smooth,       firm     turf- 


BRASS    ENGLISH 
HOB   GRATES 

fl  1  ills  shows  one  of  the  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  a  decorative  Hob  Grate  of  Old 
English  design  that  we  manufacture. 
Grates  such  as  this  are  now  being  used  in 
many  of  the  finest  residences  in  America 

^I  Send  at  once  for  Catalogue  No.  2 

MURDOCK-SHAW  CO. 


125  Federal  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


At  present  aviators  know  only  the  rudiments  of 
flying.  Tlie  things  that  have  to  be  learned  are 
ahnost  unlimited.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
flying  becomes  stale  as  an  exciting  sport. 

It  is  when  a  hundred  men  are  flying  every  day 
that  we  will  really  learn  how  to  fly,  and  how  to 
make  our  wings.  There  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  best  kind  of  wings,  and  so  we 
will  get  a  dozen  diff"erent  shapes  in  aeroplanes. 
Eventunllv  we  may  find  out  other  ways  to  put 
rile  wiims  to  use,  just  as  through  the  use  of  the 
;nironi()l)ilc  in  sport  we  have  the  self-propelled 
\chicles  for  industrial  purposes  that  are  now 
common  in  the  city. 

Ten  years  from  now  it  will  be  a  matter  of  course 
to  sit  on  the  front  porch  of  a  country  house  and 
argue  about  the  best  stuff  to  make  wings  of,  the 
best  kind  of  motor  to  use,  and  discuss  a  score  of 
special  appliances  that  we  cannot  imagine  to-day 
because  we  don't  know  enough  about  flying  to 
picture  what  a  lot  of  little  things  will  be  of  use  up 
in  the  air. 

Even  now  we  have  some  things  to  talk  about. 
The  Messrs.  Wright  believe  in  their  levers  to 
manage  their  wings.  Up  at  Hammondsport  we 
have  thought  all  along  that  the  people  who  try 
flying  will  be  men,  and  maybe  women,  who  have 
run    automobiles.      So    we   designed    our    control 


The    Farman  aeroplane  is  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  'Wright  brothers.       (See  page  252) 

with  a  wheel  and  as  near  like  the  automobile 
controls  as  possible.  This  wheel  is  turned  to 
the  right  or  left  to  guide  the  machine  in  either 
direction.  It  operates  the  ground  wheel  while 
starting,  and  the  rudder  when  in  the  air.  The 
spark  advance  and  switch  are  attached  to  this 
wheel,  which  also  controls  the  vertical  rudder  by 
a  sliding  movement  backward  and  forward. 

The  coming  year  ought  to  see  some  finished 
machines  flying  about  —  machines  with  wings 
of  difl^erently  colored  fabrics,  with  the  woodwork 
painted  and  the  attachments  nickel-plated.  May- 
be the  uprights  between  the  kites  will  be  of  spruce 
cased  in  enameled  sheet  steel,  like  the  supports 
of  buggy-tops.  Japanese  silk  covered  with 
rubber  is  already  manufactured  for  the  wing 
fabric.  Anybody  who  wants  an  aeroplane  can 
have  one.  They  will  cost  from  ^5,000  to  $10,000 
now,  but  eventually  should  be  built  for  ;^2,500. 
The  buyer  will  be  taught  to  fly  in  the  bargain. 


AN  AMATEUR   BALLOONIST'S 
FIRST  EXPERIENCE 

By  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM    H.  PICKERING 
HE  writer  made  his  first    ascent    in    a    free- 
company    with     Mr. 


T 


sailing     balloon 

Charles  J.  Glidden  last  September.  The 
ascent  was  made  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
we  were  in  the  air  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half, 
attaining  a  maximum  altitude  of  about  half  a 
mile.  The  ascent  took  place  at  (our  o'clock, 
the  day  was  calm  and  warm,  and  at  the  highest 
point  reached  the  temperature  was  practically 
the  same  as  at  the  ground.  On  the  home  trip 
after  sunset,  however,  a  sweater  was  found  very 
useful.  No  heavy  wraps  should  be  taken  on  a 
balloon  trip,  as  every  additional  pound  of  baggage 
reduces  the  length  of  one's  stay  in  the  air. 

For  the  safest  as  well  as  the  pleasantest  con- 
ditions, the  ascent  should  always  be  made  in  the 
afternoon,  and  from  some  inland  town.  The 
filling  of  the  balloon  need  not  then  be  begun 
before  noon,  which  allows  one  plenty  of  time  to 
decide  if  the  weather  will  be  suitable.  In  pleasant 
weather  the  wind  almost  always  dies  down  toward 
sunset,  which  insures  a  comfortable  landing. 
By  the  use  of  the  valve  cord  and  the  throwing  out 
of  ballast  a  landing  place  can  always  be  secured 
in  an  open  field.  The  rip  cord  is  then  pulled 
whtn  at  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  balloon  falls  quietly  to  one  side,  landing 
without   perceptible  jar.      Before    the    use    of  the       ; 
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A  breakfast  preceded  by  a 
luscious  Atwood  Grape  Fruit 
is  the  most  healthful  beginning 
to   the  day. 

= ATWOOD  = 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

No  grape  fruit  grown  any- 
where in  the  world  is  quite 
so  appeahng  in  its  exquisitely 
delicious  flavor  as  the  highly 
cultivated  product  of  the  AT- 
WOOD Grove  in  Florida. 
ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is 
the  ideal  fruit  for  breakfast 
use.  It  is  the  solid,  juice-laden 
kind,  moderately  tart,  always 
refreshing  and  satisfying. 

The  ATWOOD  Grove  at 
Manavista,  Fla.,  is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world. 
250  acres  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  scientific  cultiva- 
tion of  the  perfect  Grape  Fruit. 
A  quarter  million  dollars  ex- 
penditure has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  ATWOOD 
Grape  Fruit,  the  finest  pro- 
duct of  its  kind  ever  grown. 

To  serve,  cut  in  cross  sections,  remove 
the  core,  and  serve  with  or  without 
sugar.  Grape  Fruit  is  better  when 
served  without  ice.  ATWOOD  Grape 
Fruit  makes  the  most  delicious  salads. 

Taken  at  night  on  retiring  it  is  better  than 
drugs.  Buy  it  by  the  box,it  will  keep  for  weeks. 


The  ATWOOD  trademark  on  the 
wrapper  is  a  certificate  of  the  per- 
fect product.  Look 
Jy  -^  for  it  when  you 
/<?/'         \     purchase. 


W^^/^//;x}  THE  ATWOOD  COMPANY 


KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD, 

Pres.  and  Treafi. 

290  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


I  Japanese  Garden 

THINK  of  it,  bringing  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  right 
at  your  door!  Others  are 
securing  it,  why  not  you  ?  Mail 
us  ten  cents  coin  or  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  free  a  large 
packet  of  semi-dwarf  annuals  of 
the  most  striking  color,  includ- 
ing hardy,  ornamental,  variegated 
grasses;  also  our  1909  illustrated 
catalog  included. 

WM.    ELLIOTT    &    SONS 


to  VESEY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


THE  TELEPHONE  COMMONWEALTH 


On  November  3  the  universal  usefulness  of  the  Bell 
System  was  shown  as  never  before.  It  was  an  inti- 
mate, integral  part  of  the  election  machinery.  And 
by  the  time  old  Trinity  Steeple  chimed  midnight  the 
Bell  Service  had  reliably  informed  farmers  and  house- 
holders throughout  the  nation  that  Mr.  Taft  was  elected. 


THE  returns  telephoned  by  seven  o'clock 
from  election  district  to  election  district  in 
Erie  County,  New  York,  indicated  by  a 
rule  the  politicians  follow  that  Taft  had 
carried  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  crowds  in  front  of  the  news- 
paper offices  knew  it. 

By  eleven  the  approximate  size  of  the  majority  in 
Oiiio  was  known. 

In  the  newspaper  offices  of  the  single  city  of 
Philadelphia,  between  200  and  300  Bell  telephone 
operators  were  announcing  the  bulletins  to  every 
subscriber  who  "rang  up." 

In  thousands  of  newspaper  offices  over  the  coun- 
try, tens  of  thousands  of  operators  were  doing  the 
same  thing. 

In  what  other  country  could  it  have  happened  ? 

Comparison  is  futile.  Yet  as  a  telephone  achieve- 
ment it  only  marks  the  passing  point  of  progress 
reached  by  a  service  which  set  out  in  thebeginning 
to  occupy  the  ivhole  field  oi  telephony. 

The  apparatus,  the  operators,  the  lines — the 
whole  equipment  of  the  service  simply  measured  up 
to  the  busiest  hour  capacity  of  the  Bell  Companies. 

But  it  is  an  object  lesson  to  those  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  telephone  to 
its  point  of  greatest  public  utility. 

It  emphasizes  the  value  of  federation  in  national 
telephone  work — the  necessity  of  co-operation,  of 
a  common  investment  which  pro'vides  an  equipment, 
on  a  busitiess  basis,  capable  of  carrying  the  country's 
telephone  traffic  at  the  busiest  /louroi  the  busiest  day. 

This  cardinal  principle  which  guided  the  original 
Bell  Telephone  Company  remains  the  guiding  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  associated  Bell  Com- 
panies. 


There  is  an  investment  in  the  equipment  of  these 
companies  to-day  of  about  $600,000,000.  The 
wonderful  development  which  has  resulted  from 
this  unexampled  investment,  which  is  being  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  over  $50,000,000  a  year,  has 
given  America  the  leadership  of  the  world. 

The  press  of  other  countries  hold  up  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  as  an  example  of  what  the 
telephone  systems  in  their  own  countries  might 
become   under  proper  management. 

The  press  of  Paris  has  been  agitated  for  some 
months  over  a  "telephone  crisis,"  brought  about 
by  the  "extreme  inefficiency"  of  the  service,  which 
is  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

After  much  debate  a  programme  has  been  an- 
nounced, calling  for/I've  new  telephone  exchanges 
in  Paris  to  cost  $6,000,000,  and  cable  work  estimated 
at  another  $6,000,000,  a  period  of  four  years  being 
alloived  for  the  execution  of  this  <ixiork. 

An  English  telephone  expert  examined  the  work- 
ing of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  during  the  present 
year,  as  compared  with  the  system  of  England. 

"I  venture  to  say,"  he  wrote  in  The  London 
Times  of  August  12,  1908,  "that  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  business  men  in  Great  Britain 
would  gladly  pay  tivice  the  rates  they  now  pay  for 
trunk  telephone  calls  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a 
service  approaching  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
service.' ' 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Bell  service  becomes  a 
member  of  a  great,  national  telephone  federation 
whose  watchword  is  promptness;  a  brotherhood  of 
qiiick  communication  which  is  the  life  of  American 
civilization. 


American  Telephone  £?  Teleg(raph  Company 


Saddle  Seat  Dining  Chair 

A  Suggestion 

Our  Specialty  is  Cottage  Furniture 

(Simple  in  line  and  well  built) 

Adapted  for  shore  and  country  houses.  Can  be 
stained  by  us  to  match  interiors  or  furnished 
unfinished.  A  package  containing  over 
200  suggestions  for  cottage  furnishings 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Visitors  are 
invited  to  our  'warerooms  to  inspect  speci- 
men pieces. 

William  Leavens  &  Co* 

Manufacturers 
32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"Our  Kitchen, 
Always  Open  to 
Visitors,  is  Our  Best 
Advertisement." 

Between  the  lines  you 
read:  "What  can  be  seen 
can  be  believed. ' ' 

A  visit  to  our  kitchen 
will  convince  you  that  in 
the  making  of  soups  we 
stand  first  and  foremost, 
whether  the  point  of  view 
be  cleanliness,  thoroughness, 
quality,  purity  or  flavor. 

We  would  like  you  to 
pay  us  a  visit.  If  unable 
to  do  so,  write  for  our  illus- 
trated, descriptive  book,  sent 
free  on  request. 

21  Kinds,  sold  by  Grocers  every  where 
in    Quart,  Pint  and    Half-Pint  Tins. 

THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 

JERSEY    CITY    HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


rip  cord  the  balloon  would  often  bound  fifty  feet 
into  the  air,  sometimes  carrying  the  passengers 
along  at  a  very  disagreeable  rate  of  speed. 

The  use  of  this  cord  does  not  injure  or  rip  the 
balloon  in  any  way.  In  the  original  construction 
of  the  gas  bag  a  vertical  slit  some  twenty  feet  in 
length  by  a  few  inches  in  width  is  left  in  its  side. 
This  is  sewed  over  and  over  like  a  button-hole, 
and  properly  protected  from  injury.  A  piece  of 
cloth  is  then  glued  over  it  on  the  inside,  and  the 
rip  cord  which  comes  down  through  the  balloon 
is  attached  in  a  suitable  manner  to  its  top. 
On  pulling  the  cord  the  whole  piece  of  cloth 
comes  off,  and  the  gas  immediately  escapes. 
The  end  of  this  cord,  which  is  colored  red, 
is  kept  in  a  little  red  bag  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  passengers,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  pulled  until  the  proper 
moment    arrives. 

Mv  personal  experiences  began  perhaps  half 
an  hour  before  the  ascent  was  made.  In  that  time 
I  should  think  at  least  three  or  four  persons 
came  up  to  me  and  remarked:  "I  wouldn't 
make  that  trip  with  you  for  a  thousand  dollars." 
It  seemed  to  me  hardly  encouraging,  especially 
if  a  person  were  at  all  inclined  to  be  nervous. 
After  my  companion  and  myself  had  gotten  into 
the  car  it  required  several  minutes  to  balance  us. 
Finally  the  proper  amount  of  sand  was  secured, 
at  a  given  word  the  men  let  go  the  car,  and  we 
rose  slowly  into  the  air.  The  sensation  was 
delightful  as  we  drifted  along,  and  saw  the 
earth  gradually  dropping  away  beneath  our 
feet.  The  houses  soon  were  reduced  to  toys, 
and  the  people  to  little  specks  far  beneath  us.  It 
was  interesting  watching  the  twin  mountains 
Wachucett  and  Monadnock,  one  on  each  side  of 
us,  rising  as  we  rose,  and  soon  becoming  the  most 
impressive  objects  in  the  view. 

By  watching  the  ends  of  the  two  guide  ropes, 
which  hung  a  hundred  yards  beneath  us,  we  could 
tell  pretty  accurately  in  what  direction  we  were 
going,  and  by  the  aid  of    the   maps  recognize  our 


Plans  for  Building 
Plans  for  Furnishing 
Plans  for   Decorating 

"BE  SURE  YOURE  RIGHT  THEN  GO  AHEAD'— but 

iMst  make  sure  voii're  right  by  making  a  call  at  our 
shciH  iiiiiins.  \\lu-ii  you  see  what  we  liave  clone  for 
iilliti^,  \nii  will  know  what  we  can  do  for  you.  A  look 
,it  oin  ilrsiLTiis  will  help  to  formulate  your  plans  and 
will  ,iK(i  .i.hMnc,'  you  that  our  stock  is  unique  and  our 
unL-uualled. 


THE     MILLS-PLATT     CO. 


iUett's  Ferns  and  Flowers 

For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

There  is  no  corner  so  shady  Itut  that  certain  ferns  and  plants  willttirive 
there.  There  is  no  soil  so  litfht  and  sandy  but  that  some  of  our  hardy  wild 
ferns  will  beautify  it.  For  25  years  we  have  been  growing  these  hardy  ferns 
and  flowers  and  know  what  Is  suited  to  each  condition.  We  can  supply 
ferns  forlhe  dark  corner  by  the  porch,  orferns  and  flowers,  includingour 
native  orchids,  in  quantity,  to  make  beautiful  country  estates.  Wet  and 
swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides,  dry  woods,  each  may  be  made  beautiful  by 
plaiitsespHcially  adapted  to  them.  Nothing  adds  greater  charm  to  the 
tionii-  Krimnds  than  clumps  of  thrifty  ferns.  We  also  grow  the  hardy 
ili)\\  (  rs  which  require  open  sunlight  —  primroses,  campanulas,  digitalis, 

y  descriptive  catalogue.     It  tells  aliout  this  class  of  plants. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,  Box  B,  Southwick,  Mass. 
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A  New  Pattern  oi  a  Famous  Brand  "|g47 

The  new  and  attractive  Faneuil  Pattern   is  one  oi  dignity  and  grace,  its  ' 

ine.s  suggestive  o(  the  Colonial.  The  quality  and  workmanship  are  typical  of  the  ROGERS 

high  standard  ol  all  ware  stamped    "IM?  ROGERS  BROS."  nwMWiw 

At  your  dealer's.    Write  for  Catalogue  \_i^  showing  this  and  other  patterns.  BROS 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn.  UIWJ. 


Ooing  up!  Captain  Homer  W.  Hedge,  a 
air.  reading  the  statoscope  in  his  balloon,  " 
Photographed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  basket. 

course.  In  this  work  the  ponds  and  the  railroads 
were  of  the  most  use.  The  maps  were  old  ones, 
however,  and  we  .  had  considerable  difficulty 
because  several  artificial  reservoirs  had  been  con- 
structed that  were  not  recorded  upon  them. 
Occasionally  we  had  to  ask  what  town  we  were  in, 
and  there  was  no  trouble  in  making  people  hear 
nor  in  catching  their  answers,  although  we  might 
be  a  thousand  feet  above  their  heads. 

At  a  height  of  half  a  mile,  I  found  that  by 
inclining  my  head  over  the  edge  of  the  car,  and 
watching  the  landscape  intently  immediately 
beneath  me,  I  could  at  will  call  up  sensations  of 
giddiness.  They  were  not  strongly  marked, 
however,  nor  would  they  have  been  noticed 
had  I  not  been  looking  for  them.  By  looking 
away  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  25  degrees  I 
could  not  detect  them  at  all.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me  very  much  like  being  upon  a  mountain 
summit. 

1  he  pkasantest  height  at  which  to  travel  is  at 
an  altitude  of  600  to  1,000  feet.  Since  you  are 
moving  as  fast  as  the  wind,  you  appear  to  be  in  a 
dead  calm  with  the  landscape  drifting  beneath 
you.  You  do  not  notice  the  slightest  motion, 
and  it  is  indeed  the  lu.vurv  of  travel.  You  cannot, 
of  course,  control  your  direction,  but  then  you  do 
not  care  to  do  so,  one  direction  being  as  pleasant 
as  another,  since  you  are  merely  on  pleasure  bent. 
1  cannot,  imleed,  conceive  of  a  more  agreeable 
way  of  spending  an  afternoon,  especially  if  one  is 
of  a  contemplative  rather  than  of  a  strenuous 
turn    of  mind. 
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The  Best 

Seeds 

^^thatQrovV 
&  Co..  Philadelphia 


Reduced  Fac-Siniile  Front  Cover  of  the 

AmeriMn  Seca  Catalog 
"Better  than  ever"  for  1909! 

An  Eleg.ant  Book  of  174  Pages,— it  is  "The 
Silent  Salesman  "  of  the  World's  Largest  Mail  Order 
Seed  Trade.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best 
Seeds  that  can  be  grown, —  as  proved  at  our  famous 
FoRDHooK  Farms,—  the  most  complete  Trial  Grounds 
in  America.  Handsomely  bound  in  covers  lithographed 
in  nine  colors,  it  shows,  with  the  beautiful  colored 
plates  (also  in  nine  colors),  Seven  Superb  Novelties 
in  Vegetables,  Three  New  "Spencer"  Sweet  Peas 
and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant  flowered  Pansies  — 
all  accurately  painted  from  nature  in  Europe  and  at 
our  own  farms  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  carefully  written  de- 
scriptions it  is  A  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the 
garden  and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who 
plants  seeds,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit.  While 
too  costly  a  book  to  send  unsolicited  (except  to  our 
regular  customers),  we  are  pleased  to  mail  it  FREE  to 
every  one  who  has  a  garden  ax\d  personally  writes  for 
it.  Shall  we  mail  YOU  a  copy  ?  If  so,  kindly  write  vour 
name  and  address  plainly  and  mail  postal, — To-day  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers 
Burpee  Building  Philadelphia 


The   A 
The  VV 
The  De 

ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  BOOKS 

cient  Law.                   The  Battle-ground, 
heel  of  Lite.                The  Voice  o(   the  People, 
liverance.                     The  Freeman   and  Other  Poems. 

Published   by  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &i  CO. 

THE  WORLDS  STANDARD" 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


163-167   BROADWAY, 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 


EVERY  HOME  SHOULD  HAVETHEM 

ctioiis  .,f  the 
reat  Paintuigs. 

©RRY 
CTURES 

ONE  CENT 


THE    PERRY    PICTURES    CO. 

liol  1388  5IAI,I)KN,  MASS. 
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Running  Water 
in  Zero  Weather 


THERE  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  inconvenience  and  repairs  due 
to  frozen  tanks  and  pipes.  No  matter  how  cold  it  may  be,  you  can 
have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  running  water  delivered  at  a  usable 
temperature  to  all  fixtures.  This  satisfactory  water  supply  service  will 
be  yours,  if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 


With  the  Kewanee  System,  there  is  no 
elevated  tank  exposed  to  all  extremes  in 
weather  conditions.  No  freeze-ups  in  win- 
ter and  no  warm  stagnant  water  in  sum- 
mer. Instead,  a  Kewanee  Pneumatic 
Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar,  or  buried  in 
the  ground.  It  cannot  leak,  freeze,  over- 
flow or  collapse. 

Pump  the  water  from  your  well,  cistern 
or  other  source,  into  this  tank;  and  it  will 
be  delivered  to  the  fixtures  and  hydrants 
under  air  pressure.  Water  will  always  be 
on  tap  at  the  plumbing  fixtures.  Horses 
and  stock  can  be  watered  in  the  barn. 
First-class  fire  protection  assured  for  your 
buildings. 


Over  9000  Kewanee  Systems  in  operation, 
supplying  water  for  country  and  suburban 
homes,  farms,  schools,  public  and  private 
institutions,  etc.  Every  Kewanee  System 
a  success  and  every  user  a  friend. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  the  original 
water  supply  system,  involving  the  use  of 
air  pressure  instead  of  gravity  pressure. 
There  are  imitations  now— avoid  them. 
Get  the  genuine  and  you  will  take  no 
chances — we  guarantee  that.  Look  for 
our  trade-mark  @S|  and  name  plates  on 
tank  and  pumping  machinery. 

No  charge  for  expert  engineering  ser- 
vice. Let  us  help  you  solve  your  water 
supply  problem.  Write  for  our  64-page 
illustrated  catalog  No.  L        It  is  free. 


Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 
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1566  Hudson-Terminal  BIdg. 

50  Church  St. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


1212  Marquette  BIdg, 

Chicago, 

III. 


710  Diamond  Bank  BIdg. 

Pittsburg, 

Pa. 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  USE  OR  FOR  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES,  ETC. 

ffi^Especially  Appropriate  for   WEDDING     PRESENTS,    Prizes,  &C.,  &C. 

"CHELSEA" 

8-DAY    HIGH   GRADE 

CLOCKS 


WEDDING  PRESENTS 


Parlor  Mantel  Clocks 


FOR   HOUSE  USE 


REGATTA  PRIZES 


Desk  Clocks  -  Superior  in  every  way 

Traveling  Clocks  ) 

Automobile  Clocks  ) 

<;hir>'«  Rpll    rinrk<!  '- *  present  your  automobile  or  yachting 
snip  S   tSeU    I^IOCKS    -      ,^;^„j  ^,^^^^  ^^^^  appreciate 

Yacht  Clocks,  etc.    \ 


8@=="On   Sale  bv   Leading   High-Class  Jewelers  in 
Chief  Cities 


Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Suitable  for  those  demanding  THE  BEST 


Long  Established  and 
Highest  Reputation 


Refined,  Attractive  Styles 
RELIABLE 


YOU  want  the  BEST?    ask  for  the  "CHELSEA"    clock 
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PORCELAIN    ENAMF-LED 


Baths  and  Lavatories 

because  of  their  thorough  sanitary  efficiency,  their  snowy  beauty, 
and  unusual  permanency,  first  create,  then  perpetuate 
health,  and  make  your  bathroom  as  attrac-  ' 

tive  and  inviting  as  any  room  m  the  house. 


horne- 


ts 


Send  for   Our  new  book. 
Our  Book    "Modern  Bath- 
rooms,     IS  beau- 
tifully illustrated.    It  describes 
in  detail  a  series  of  up-to-date 
bathrooms  and  tells  you  just 
how  to  secure  the  best  possible 
equipment  at  the  least  possible 
cost.     When   you   buy  new 
bathroom  fixtures  you'll  need 
this  book.     Send  for  it  now. 
Enclose  A  cents  postage  and 
give  us  name  of  your  archi- 
tect and  plumber  if  selected. 


Address,  Standard  ^anftarg ipfo  Co.   Dept.  25,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Nt«  York:  "^taildanr'    Huildlntt.  .1S..?7  West  31st  Street. 


Offices  and  shi 
Louisville:  325-32^  West  Main  Street. 
London.  Eng. :  22  Hoiharn  Viaduct.  B   C 


Piitshurch: 
^49  Fcnn  Ave 


Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  it  St.  Joseph  Sts- 
eUinJ  ;  MH-dSZ  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 
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reefs  fiarflen  Book 


„„  ^nw^  hijiwhi™»j.a  'f^Jm^^^ 


^Hc  H'Wtaijfjjjji 


N  DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1909  the  am:iteur  a.-udener  will  find  the  exact  information 
he  desires — clear,  concise,  ikpendahle  cultural  instructions  for  successfully  growing  flowers  and 
vegetables.      There  are  over 

ONE  HUNDRED  SPECIAL  CULTURAL  ARTICLES 

most  of  them  written  expressly  for  the  1909  Dreer's  Garden  Book  by  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Mrs.  H.  Rutherfurd  Ely,  author  of  "A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden. "       Mr.  W.  C.  Egan.  the  eminent  amateur. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University.  Mr.  E.  E.  Rexford.  the  noted  writer  on  house  plants. 

Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  former  editor  of  "Gardening. "  Mr.T.Greiner.  authorof  "Howto  Make  theGarden  Pay, "etc. 

Mr.  George  W.  Oliver,  expert  plantsman  and  writer.  And   Special  Articles  by  our  own  experts. 

Jvist  what  every  amateur  wants  to  know,  arranged  alphabetically  for  quick  reference.  You 
would  have  to  read  a  score  of  books  on  gardening  to  acquire  the  knowledge  contained  in  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  for  1909.  Enlarged  to  256  pages,  4  color  and  4  duotone  plates,  and  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  worthy  novelties  and  reliable  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Every  grower  of  flowers  or  vegetables  should  have  a  copy,  ff^rite  for  it  to-day.  We  will  send 
a  copy  free  to  anyone  mentioning  "Country  Life  in  America."     It  will  be  issued  early  in  January. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


MAKING   A  HOLLOW  TREE,  AND 
WHAT  CAME  INTO  IT 

[On  page  47  of  our  November  number  was  published  an 
account  of  an  artificial  hollow  tree  built  at  Wyndygoul  Park 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  .Seton,  to  attract  such  wild  life  as 
it  might.  A  record  of  the  visits  of  prospective  tenants  has 
previously  been  given  up  to  October  9th.  We  expect  a 
bulletin  from  Wyndygoul  each  month.  —  The  Editors.] 

October  25th  —  The  outside  of  the  tree  is 
finished;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  within, 
many  nesting  bo.xes  to  be  added, with  apparatus  for 
observation. 

October  30th.  —  A  flicker  (I  suppose  the  same 
one)  is  back  to  his  nest  in  the  Hollow  Tree.  He 
had  a  restless  night. 

October  31st. — The  flicker  slept  in  the  tree 
again  last  night,  and  again  was  very  restless.  He  is 
not  well.      I  wish  he  would  let  me  give  him  a  pill. 

November  1st. — Two  flickers  occupied  apart- 
ments in  the  tree  last  night  or  else  one  flicker 
divided  his  night  between  two  difl^erent  suites. 

November  4th.  — •  The  flicker  came  at  sun- 
down, but  seeing  me  on  the  island  turned  aside 
into  the  woods. 

November  6th. — The  tree  is  tight  within  and 
filled   up  witli   so  many   bo.xes  that   I   have   been 


obliged  to  classif^y  and  number  them,  naming  the 
stories  from  the  top  downward. 

A  The  garret  or  small  battery. 

B  The  big  battery  with  bat-hole,  B  o;  in  this 
are  also  nesting  boxes,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  B  6  is 
barred-owl  size;  B  5  is  screech-owl  size  and  leads 
into  the  great  hollow  limb. 

C  has  apartments  i,  2,  and  3,  also  four  holes 
to  be  finished  as  apartments. 

D  undivided  yet,  is  suited  for  squabbery. 

E  is  the  ground  floor,  suited  for  office  and 
janitor. 

F  is  the  foundation  or  underground  story, 
suitable  for  minkery  or  molery. 

The  flicker  began  in  C  2,  moved  to  C  i,  and 
later  used  Bo;  I  assume  it  to  be  the  same  bird. 
Last  night  some  bird  (flicker  ;)  rested  in  the  big 
battery. 

At  4  P.M.,  half  an  hour  before  sundown,  but 
already  gloomy  on  account  of  clouds,  I  heard  a 
rattling  on  the  outside  of  the  trunk.  Presently 
a  large  cock  flicker  put  his  head  in  at  the  bat  hole, 
popped  it  in  and  out  a  dozen  times,  hopped  in, 
down  a  foot,  and  hung  himself  up  for  the  night 
four  feet  above  my  head;  there  he  sat  on  the  wall, 
clicking  his  bill  in  a  curious  way.  He  seemed  not 
to  smell  me.  A  wild  duck  flew  splash  on  the  near 
water.  The  flicker  was  aroused  and  hopped  up 
to  the  hole  and  sat  there,  half  out.  After  several 
minutes  I  began  to  descend  the  stairs;  he  took 
alarm  and  fled  chuckling.  I  hope,  he  will  not 
misunderstand  my  intrusion. 

November  gth.  —  In  the  great  hollow  limb 
some  small  bird  evidently  has  passed  the  night. 
The  size  and  color  of  the  evidence  suggest  a 
downy  woodpecker. 

November  loth. — To-day,  at  9  a.m.,  as  I 
went  to  the  Hollow  Tree,  the  flicker  flew  off^  in 
alarm.  It  pains  me  to  be  so  misunderstood. 
Such  a  morbid  condition  is  the  more  puzzling 
because  his  digestion  has  been  happily  normalized 
and  his  nights  are  peaceful. 
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To 

those 

who 

KNOW 

it- 


OUR  REMARKABLE    DISTRIBUTION 

of  the  Great 


Century 
Dictionary 

and 

Cyclopediac  and  Atlas 

MORE  than  200,000  people  know  the  "  Century"  and  own  it,  having  paid  the  regular 
high  subscription  price.  Thousands  of  others  also  know  it  but  do  not  own  it, 
because  they  may  have  felt  they  could  hardly  afford  the  price.  They've  all  wanted 
it,  for  to  know  the  "Century,"  even  from  occasional  use,  is  to  covet  its  possession. 

To  such  as  these  we  say:  Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  of  the  "Century"  set,  for 
The  World's  Work  has  temporarily  cut  the  price  in  two,  making  possible  this 
unequaled  combination  bargain. 

The  ^80  CENTURY "'' ''' ""''"' ''"''  ^^^-^^ 


For   a    Full   Year,  only 

THIS  GREAT  BARGAIN  OBTAINABLE  ONLY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


42 


ONE  DOLLAR. 


brings  the  complete  ten-volume  set  w^ithovit  delay 
$2.50  monthly  pa-ys  the  baLlsLnce.    Act  promptly 


Guaranty 

of  the 

Century  Co. 

This  edition  of  tlic 
Century  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopedia  and 
Atlas,  manufactured 
and  published  by  us, 
.md  just  now  being 
Lxclusively  distributed 
l.yThe  World's  Work, 
i<  unabridged,  con- 
t.iins  all  the  revisions 
anj  additions  to  date, 
is    complete    in    every 

anl   only  edition  pub- 


;'HECEXTrRYCO 


Now  is  the  time;  "later  on"  will  be  too  late.     Although    we   secured  the  entire  latest 
revised,  regular  edition  to  offer  as  a  strong  inducement  to  gain  new  readers,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  edition  is  divided  up  among  different  sections  of  the  whole  country.     The         ^ 
portion  retained  for  direct  distribution  from  our  headquarters  was    limited.     The  sets  are        ,.!^ 


/ 


going  fast,  and  therefore 

PROMPT    ACTION 


v#^ 


IS    NECESSARY 


<^^ 


i^<^ 


If  you  know  the  "Century"   send  in  your  order  at  once  while  you  can 
still  make  sure  of  the  binding  you  prefer. 

If  you  do  not  yet  know  the  work,  we  will  mail  you  the  Century  Co 
free  64-page  book  of  specimen  pages;  but  all  this  takes  time;  the  quickest        ^<^ 
and  safest  way   is   to  mail   the  coupon  with   the  initial  dollar  and  have         <<^& 
the  complete  set  delivered  without  delay.  .^^'^^ 

Of  course,  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  at   our  New  York  ""^        pai. 

headquarters,  where  every  facility   is  afforded   for  examining  the  volumes 
and    the    bindings,    but,   if   you   cannot   come,    USE   THE   COUPON. 


^' 


S^ 


I 1  M.--.s.sena  tome 

>.'Muplete    infornia- 

I 1  lion  of  your  combi- 

m  offer  of  The  Century 
lary  and  Cyclopedia  and 
latest    edition,      including 


"D 


closed  Is  $1,  first  payment.  Pleasi 
d  me  The  World's  Work  for  one  yeai 
and  The  Century   Dictionary  and   Cyclo 


pedia  and    Atl 

uv-Buckram    binding.    Price   $42.: 


latest  editio 


The  World's  Work,  133  e.  leth  st,  New  York 
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November  12th.  — This  is  a  day  to  be  remem- 
bered and  celebrated  like  the  Fourth  of  July. 
At  10.30  A.M.  I  went  to  the  tree,  and  there  — 
oh,  joy!  —  was  a  gray  screech  owl  {Megascops 
asto),  calmly  snoozing  in  the  largest  branch,  whose 
cavern  is  numbered  B  5.  He  raised  his  brows 
and  seemed  surprised  to  see  me — not  only  sur- 
prised, he  showed  also  a  shade  of  annoyance  I 
thought,  but  was  perfectly  well  bred  about  it. 
He  said  nothing,  but  merely  gave  me  the  stony 
stare,  and  I  —  well,  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  call  at  10.30  a.m.  —  I,  that  have  been  to 
New  York  more  than  tw-nty-five  times.  I  meekly 
apoioiii/ed  for  the  unstcnily  intrusion  by  with- 
drawing in  deferential  silence,  reali/.ing  that  the 
fact  of  my  being  his  landlord  did  not  by  any  means 
raise  me  to  a  plane  of  social  equality.  I  suppose 
he  accepted  the  apology,  as  he  turned  away  and 
resumed  his  abstraction. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  4.30,  I  called  agam, 
accompanied  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  and  hoped  to 


Welchs 
Crape 

Juice 


Purity  in  grape  juice  means 
plain  grape  juice;  that  is,  juice 
as  you  find  it  in  the  grape. 

Purity  is  lost  by  putting  in 
preservatives  or  by  adding 
coloring  matters,  or  by  dilut- 
ing the  juice  or  by  lack  of 
care  in  any  step  in  manu- 
facture. 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  is 
pure.  The  juice  from  the 
grapes  we  use  needs  nothing 
to  prevent  spoiling,  nothing 
to  heighten  its  color  and 
nothing  to  enhance  its  food 
value. 

The  grapes  are  inspected 
before  they  are  washed, 
washed  before  they  are 
stemmed  and  stemmed  be- 
fore they  are  pressed. 

They  are  the  choicest  Con- 
cords grown  in  the  famous 
Chautauqua  vineyards.  We 
have  learned  how  to  transfer 
the  juice  from  the  luscious 
clusters  to  the  bottle  un- 
changed in  any  way. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep 
Welch's,  send  $3.00  for  trial 
dozen  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  of 
forty  delicious  ways  of  using 
Welch's  Grape  Juice  free. 
Sample  3-oz.  bottle  by  mail, 

IOC. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


The  Hollow  Tree  seems  to  grow  up  naturally  oi: 
its    island    foundation  and     can     scarcely     be     distin- 
guished from    the  real  thing 

make  a  better  impression,  as  the  time  and  circum- 
stances were,  I  believed,  quite  correct.  The 
owl  apparently  thought  otherwise,  and  ignored 
me  and  my  ornithological  friend. 

November  13th.  — This  morning  there  was  no 
owl  in  the  tree,  but  in  his  apartment  were  two 
pellets.  As  every  schoolboy,  and  some  school- 
girls, know,  the  owl  swallows  his  food  in  lumps 
—  hide,  hair,  horns,  and  meat  —  and  about  once 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  indigestible  parts  retrace 
their  course,  are  disgorged,  ejected  by  the  door  of 
entry  in  the  form  of  a  firm  pellet.  The  pellets 
are  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  creature's 
food  habits,  and  these  were  what  1  found  in  the 
nest. 

It  may  seem  indelicate  to  pry  so  far  into  the 
intimacies  of  such  an  exclusive  life,  yet  I  did.  I 
labeled  the  smaller  and  dryer  pellet  Exhibit 
No.  I,  November  12th,  and  the  larger  and  fresher 
one.  Exhibit  No.  2,  November  13th,  and  sent  them 
to  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  for 
expert  investigation,  determined  to  find  out  where 
my  mysterious  lodger  was  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  nights. 

November  22d.  — -  I  feared  that  my  behavior 
had  turned  the  owl  away,  as  he  was  absent  for 
days,  but  this  morning  he  is  there  again,  calmly 
reposing  on  the  hollow  limb  B  5.  I  shall  call 
this  evening  for  his  table  detritus. 

The  flicker  has  for  two  nights  past  slept  in  the 
knothole  C  3.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have 
three  flicker  tenants  or  one  very  fickle  flicker. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

THE  enthusiasm  that  has  greeted  our 
attempts  to  illustrate  our  magazine  with 
autochrome  photographs  has  encouraged 
us  to  proceed  further  along  this  line,  and  both  our 
February  and  March  numbers  will  contain  articles 
illustrated  by  this  new  art  of  photography  in  color. 
Next  month  the  feature  of  the  number  will  be 
a  description  of  Arbor  Lodge,  in  Nebraska,  the 
most  important  estate  in  the  Middle  West.  This 
was  the  home  of  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton,  whose 
name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  history  of  his 
state.  The  story  of  how  he  and  his  young  wife 
went  to  this  barren  wilderness  and  built  a  log  cabin, 
how  this  grew  by  gradual   stages  to  the  present 


MIND 
and  WORK 

By  DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK 

JlulhoT  of  •'The  Efficient  Life"  {1 0th  thousand) 


A  practically  helpful  book  for 
all  that  widening  circle 
vs^hich  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  mental  sound- 
ness results  in  health,  sanity, 
w^holesomeness,  friendliness,  use- 
fulness, happiness.  As  one  irrev- 
erent friend  put  the  thing,  this  is 
a  book  which  contains  the  essence 
and  pith  of  the  doctrine  of 
mental  control  over  bodily  ills 
from  the  every-day  point  of  view 
of  "a  practical  working  physician, 
instead  of  being  filtered  through 
the   brain  of    a  theolog   person." 

Bookstores,    everywhere 
Net,  $1.20  (Postage  10c) 


COONTKV  Lire      /W\       THtWoaUJSWoBK      ^Q 

DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  &Co.  NeW  YORK. 


BIGGER  GARDEN  CROPS 

depend  very  largely  on  having  the  proper  tools  for  seeding 
and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  implements  of  all 
kinds  — the  best  for   the  purpose   are 

MATTHEWS'  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 


AMES  PLOW  CO, 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Toicarn something  PpnTJJ  17 CDC 
valuable  concerning     X    l^l\    1  llvl  i  ^  I  .« I\  l  y 

Address  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 
THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper. 
A  practical  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  house  building.    Elab- 
orately illustrated.     $3.36  postpaid. 
Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.  133  E.  i6th  Street,  New  York 


>LANT-BLOOD 


VASES  IN  STONE  1 

MARBLE    &     POM- 
PEIAN    STONE. 
ALSO  BENCHES. 
TABLES,   MAN- 
TELS, PEDESTALS, 
FOUNTAINS,    ETC. 

CjiTALOG.     400     MODELS 
2$  CEKTS 

^ 

THE    ERKIN 

305    MADISON     AVE 

CARRARA 

S    STUDIOS 

NUE,     NEW    YORK 
,    I  Tyt  I  r 
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1909 
Tubular  **A" 


The  latest  model  of  the  great- 
est cream  separator  ever  built. 
The  Tubular  "A"  represents 
everything  good  and  desirable 
in  cream  separator  construction. 
An  advanced  type  of  the  best 
known  separator  in  the  world. 

The  celebrated  Tubulars  are 
used  by  the  best  dairymen  in 
every  section  of  the  earth  where 
cows  are  milked. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalogue 
No.  145  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,   Penna. 

Chicago,  III.  Toronto,  Can.  Portland,  Ore. 


Toronto,  Can.  Portia 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THE  SECRET  IS  OUT! 

The  reason  the 

Rosedale  Nurseries 

have  builtup  a  MAGNIFICENT  TRADE  among 
large  buyers  is  in  most  effective  advertising,  namely: 

REAL    BARGAINS 

e.  !;.:  One  client  at  Ardsley-on-Hiidson  has  sent 
us  no  less  than  five  excellent  customers,  one  at 
Millneck.L.  I.,  six.  Our  Motto:  Prices  as  low 
as  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

Landscape  Dept.,  60  Hamilton  Place 

S.  G.  HARRIS,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARM  LIBRARY 


containing:  "Soils,"  "Farm  Animal 
illustrated  from  photographs.  Book 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


iparately  at  $2, 


NEW  YORK 


"The  Tanks  with  a  Reputation." 

EVERY  DAIRY  NEEDS  WATER 


oilier  investment  pays 
as  sure  returns  as  a 
permanent  and  reliable 
Water    Supply.        Put 

Caldwell  Tank 
and  Tower 

and  you  .ire  equipped 
for  a  life  time.  This 
gives  you  plenty  of 
water  for  all  seasons 
and  all  requirements 
of  house,  barns,  lawns 
and  garden  and  affords 
lire  protection  besides. 
Our  Cypress  Tank  will 
not  taint  the  water, 
will  not  leak  and  can 
be  guaranteed  frost 
proof  in  any  climate. 
Our  Tubular  Column 
Steel  Towers  are  the 
aviest,  strongest, 
sigh tli est  structures 
built.  They  have  gone 
through  cyclones  with- 
out damage.     You  can 

25  Years'  Experience. 

Send    for    illustrated 

catalogue     and      View 


W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

We  Sell  Niagara  Rams, 


I* 


H 


Charlotte  a  la  Princesse 

Made  with 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 


I 


No  other  dessert  confection  has 
ever  so  satislied  that  wholesome 
desire   lor   a   delicate  sweet  as 

NABISCO 

SUGAR 
WAFERS 


RECIPE — 


Remove  center  from  a  six-sided  fruit  cake  and  fill  with 
Cocoanut  Macaroons  that  have  been  soaked  in  lemon 
syrup,  then  spread  over  layer  of  apricot  preserve. 
Cover  edges  with  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers ;  keep  in  posi- 
tion with  Royal  Icing.  Ornament  corners  with  almond 
paste.  Tie  around  with  pretty  ribbon.  Before  serving 
fill  up  center  with  whipped  sweetened  cream.  Decorate 
with  Festinos  and  chopped  Pistachio  nuts. 


tn  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


m 


M 


MS. 


L^ 


11 


M%L 


WINTER    EVERGREEN    PLANTING 

'I  he  che.ipest  way  is  in  carloads  from  our  collecting  fields  —White  Pines,  broad,  handsome  specimens,  S  to  20  ft.  high.     Single 
trcts  and  parts  of  carloads  shipped.     Write  for  estimates,  stating  height  and  length  of  group  desired. 

OVER  1,000  PINE,  SPRUCE,  FIR,  CEDAR  AND  HEM= 
LOCK,    10    TO    30    FEET    HIGH,    IN    OUR    NURSERY. 

Have  us  look  ovtr  your  region  and  with  expert  crews  and  apparatus  move  in  evergreens,  at  a  moderate  expense. 
Send  for  our  beantifiilly  illustrated  ever greeji  catalogue. 


Isaac  Hicks  and  Son,  weX. 


men,  Scientific  Treemovers 
Westbury  Station,  Long  Island,  N.  V. 
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CRANES 

Gorrect  Social 
Stationery 


ranes 
tneric^Cavjn 


|0R  over  a  hundred  years 
people  of  taste  have  used 
Crane's  viriting  papers. 
They  were  the  best  to  be 
had  in  the  early  days  of  the 
country.  They  are  the  best 
to  be  had  to-day. 

They  are  made  in  the  same  spot,  by  the 
same  family,  with  the  same  standard  of 
quality  as  in  the  past,  and  Crane's  Linen 
Lawn  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  famous  Crane  papers.  Crane's 
Linen  Lawn  can  be  identihed  by  tht 
watermark  "  Cranes."  No  reputable 
stationer  will  offer  you  anythmg  else 
when    you   ask    for    Crane's. 

(Pranes 
^^eddino  Papers 

HE  stock  upon  which  a 
wedding  announcement  is 
engraved  should  not  only 
be  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
should  have  the  kind  of 
surface  to  take  the  engrav- 
ing best. 

Good  judges  have  found  that  no  wedding 
stock  engraves  so  beautifully  as  Crane's, 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  invitations  for  every  wedding  of  social 
importance  are  engraved  upon  Crane's 
Wedding  Papers. 

Crane's  Wedding  Papers  cannot  be  water- 
marked, but  the  water-mark  "Crane's" 
appears  in  the  envelopes. 

Qranes 
Qallin^Qards 

^O    one    has    succeeded    in 

/    making  a  calling  card  that 

has  the  finish  and  fineness 

of  quality  found  in   all  of 

Crane's  Calling  Cards. 

^2a   The  cost  of  calling  cards 

is  in  itself  so  small  an  item  that  no  one 

should  be  deterred  from  having  the  best 

because  of  the  slight  difference  in    cost, 

and  no  one  was  ever  heard  to   question 

the   fact  that  Crane's  Calling  Cards  are 

the  best. 

Samples   of    any   of   these   papers 
and  cards  will  be  i<!nt  on  request 

EATON,   CRANE    &    PIKE   CO. 

PITTSFIELD,    MASS. 


beautiful  honit-  of  tiie  Morton  faniii\,  \w\\  Mr. 
Morton  planted  an  arboretum  ant!  originated 
Arbor  Day  —  all  these  and  many  other  interesting 
things  are  told  by  his  son,  Mr.  Paul  Morton, 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  President  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  The  article 
will  be  illustrated  with  photographs  in  color  by 
Arthur  G.  Eldredge. 

CONTENTS   FOR   FEBRUARY 

Other  illustrated  articles  in  the  February  num- 
ber will  include:  "What  England  Can  Teach  Us 
about  Formal  Gardening,"  by  Wilhelm  Miller; 
"The  Yak  —  a  North  American  Opportunity," 
by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton;  "The  First  Photo- 
graphs Ever  Made  of  a  Paper  Nautilus,"  by  Charles 
Frederick  Holder;  "The  St.  Bernard,"  by  R.  A. 
Sturdevant;  "The  Rudiments  of  Riding,"  by  N. 
Newnham  Davis;  "A  Model  Stock  and  Dairy 
Farm,"  by  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman;  "Why  Should 
Anyone  Pay  ^1,000  for  a  Hen  .?"  by  F.  H.Valentine; 
"A  Cure  for  Distemper  in  Dogs,"  by  Henry  H. 
Saylor;  the  usual  departments,  and  several 
minor  articles.  The  frontispiece  will  be  a  remark- 
able photograph  of  a  bald-htaded  eagle  devouring 
its  prey. 

THE   GARDEN    MANUAL 

In  March  we  will  publish  our  annual  double 
gardening  number.  It  will  include  articles  on 
rose  gardens,  trained  fruit  trees,  perennials, 
annuals,  shrubs,  vegetables,  and  several  beautiful 
American  gardens.  A  full  list  of  the  contents  will 
be  published  next  month. 

COOPERATIVE    BURGLARY    PRO- 
TECTION FOR  SUBURBAN 
COMMUNITIES 

PROBABLE'  every  conununity  has  had  its 
burglary  epidemic,  when  house  after 
house  is  robbed,  and  the  householder 
seems  powerless  to  protect  himself  against  the 
evil.  It  has  been  proved  eftectively  that  this 
danger  can  be  eliminated,  or  very  greatly  reduced, 
through  some  sort  of  cooperative  plan.  In  a  num- 
ber of  towns  associations  have  been  formed,  which 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  successful,  notably 
in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  an  organization  was 
started  in  1894  during   an    epidemic   of  burglary. 

Starting  with  a  membership  of  125,  the  East 
Orange  Protective  Association  doubled  its  numbers 
during  the  first  year.  Essentially  its  constitution 
is  the  same  now  as  at  the  beginning.  The  organ- 
ization consists  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents, 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  trustees. 
In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  detective  committee 
to  which  burglaries  are  reported.  The  only 
salaries  paid  are  norrtinal  ones  to  the  secretary  and 
the  treasurer.  Membership  in  the  association  is 
open  to  any  resident  of  East  Orange.  The 
annual  dues  of  ^5  are  payable  in  advance.  No 
initiation  fee  is  charged,  although  the  matter  has 
been  debated,  on  the  ground  that  new  members 
derive  an  unfair  benefit  from  the  fund  that  has  been 
accumulating  for  years.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  no  such  step  has  been  taken. 

The  object  of  the  association,  as  stated  in  the 
by-laws,  is  to  prevent  robberies  in  the  homes  of 
its  members,  or,  where  such  robberies  occur,  to 
bring  about  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  thief, 
and  to  restore  the  stolen  goods  wherever  this  is 
possible.  As  a  means  of  prevention  each  member 
is  provided  with  a  white  enamel  plate  bearing  the 
words  "Member  East  Orange  Protective  Associa- 
tion." This  is  fastened  in  some  conspicuous  place 
on  the  front  of  the  house,  usually  on  a  veranda 
pillar.  Members  are  urged  to  see  that  these  plates 
are  kept  in  good  condition,  and  that  old  ones  are 
promptly  replaced,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
clearly  seen. 

Cards  bearing  in.structions  to  be  followed  in 
case  of  robbery,  are  issued  by  the  association. 
These  .state,  first,  in  large  letter.s,  that  the  local 
police  authorities  be  at  once  notified,  next  that 
some  member  of  the  dectective  committee  be 
communicated  with  as  promptly  as  possible,  and 
that  in  both  cases  all  possible  information  be  given. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  card  are  printed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  detective  committee.  These 
instructions  emphasize  the  policy  of  the  association 
to  work  with,  and  not  independent  of,  the  police. 
Rewards  in  the  form  of  gold  medals  have  been 
given  to  members  of  the  East  Orange  police  force, 
for  efficient  and  fearless  service.  Money  rewards 
to  police  officers  are  not  allowed  in  East  Orange. 

As  soon  as  a  robbery  is  reported  to  the  detective 


Finicky  Furnaces 


T —  Steam  i 


Hot  Water  Boilers 


Easily  Regulated 

Let  the  little  General  Manaiter  make 

"Just  right  temperature"  a  certainty  in 
your  home  all  day  and  all  night. 

This  Jewell  Controller  with  Time Ciocl£ 
attachment  is  the  only  absolutely  accur- 
ate controller  of  temperature  made. 

You  can  set  it  at  any  temperature  and 
your  room  will  remain  at  that  tempera- 
ture regardless  of  outBldc  changes.  Vou 
can  set  it  for  60  degrees  or  any  tempera- 
ture at  night,  and  if  you  like"70  degrees 
at  7  o'clock .  set  the  ti  me  clock  attachment 
for  6.30  and  at  6.30  your  room  will  begin 
to  warm  up,  and  at  7  it  is  70  degrees  with- 
out anyone  having  done  anything  to  the 
furnace  or  the  controller. 

Convenient?    Yes— and  unfailing. 

The  Jewell  Controller 

With  Time  Clock  Attachment 

never  loses  thermostatic  control  night 
or  day  for  a  moment.  Cannot  run  down 
with  draught  on. 

You  can  depend  upon  the  Jewell— not 
only  to  settle  the  "Just  Right  Tempera- 
ture" question  In  your  home,  but  to  save 
coal  bills  enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  a 
very  short  time,  to  say  nothing  of  doctor 
bills.    The  discomfort  of  uneven  heat 
and  danger  of  colds  and  resulting  seri- 
ous illnesses  are  entirely  avoided  in  its 
u.se.    Every  house  ought  to  have  one. 
It  is  convenient —  economical —orna- 
mental—necessary  to  good  health. 

Regulates  Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Hot 
Air  with  the  same  unfailing  accuracy 
Write  for  booklet  "The  House  Comfort- 
able"  and  free  trial  offer. 


JEWELL  MFG.  CO.,  64  N.  Green  St.,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Bon  Voyage  ^ox 

Filled  with  our  assorted  cakes.     Price 

list  on  request. 
527  Fifth  Avtnue  New  York 


TncpC   SHEERIN'S  TREES  MADE 
I  I\LLJ     DANSVILLE  FAMOUS. 

Largest  Nursery   Center  in   the  world.     Annual    out- 
put  more   than   6,000,000   Fruit  Bearing  Trees 
alone.      Buy   direct  at  wholesale  and  save  300  Per 
Cent.     Secure  varieties  now  pay  in  Spring. 
Catalog  Free  to  Everybody 

Shccrin's  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


^SHeep  Manure 

Kiln  dried  and  pulverized.  No  weedsor  bad 
odors.  Helps  nature  hustle.  For  erarden, 
lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and  house  plants. 

«/l   nn  LARGE  BARREL.  C»«h  with  Order. 

^tMM  Delivered  to  yonr  freight  Station. 

Apfily  now. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co.,  zoUnlon  Stock  Yards.  Chicago. 


"^3    T  IT  1T\    Automa.tic  Gas 
IV.  \J\JmJ      Walter  Heater 

Simplest   and    most   economical    \\ater   heater    made.     A    mere  turn    of  the 
fancet  and  you  have  hot  water.      \\  rite  for  handsome  descripti\e  l,.,oklet. 
imUU  MAMKAC niilNtJ    tOJIIMNV,  Dept.  C,  PITTSBlUtiH,  PA. 


PETER'S  Wherever  planted  because  they  have  the 

5";     A  ikj-rc  right   kind    of   start  in   the   best   growing 

PLANTS  climate    in    the    United    States.     Get    our 

FLOURISH  ^°°^-.   "^^'^^'^    Plants  •■    and    use    it    in 

planning  your  spring  planting. 

PETER'S    NURSERV  COMPANY,     Box    40'»,     KNOXVILLE,     TENN. 


ild  Y 


Own  IiAcubat 


ind  Brooders 


II.   M.   I!>UI<:EK,  468  llniiipsliiie  »it.,  QUINCY,   ILL. 


RIXSON     DOOR    CHECKS 

Chicago 


For  Screen  Doors,  Pantrv  Doors,  E 
Guaranlted  Iwo  year: 

Oscar  C.  Rixson  Co. 


RHODODENDRONS 

An  iniiiiense  stock  of  all  the  hardiest  known  kinds; 
5  to  sj^  feel ;  fine  (ilants,  all  home  grown,  many  being  our 
own  roots  ;  far  better  than  grafted  stock. 

Rhodo  Cata'j'itense  seedlings  of  all  colors. 

This  is  the  nursery  in  which'  most  of  the  Rhododendrons 
that  have  proven  haidy  in  America  were  raised. 

Seedling  liardv  Azaleas  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Golden  )>7('5,  h'lilmias,  and  other  hardy  plants  in 
great  variety  and  ot  all  sizes. 

ANTHONY  WATERER, 

KNAP  HILL  NURSERY. 
KNAP   HILL,  SURREY,  ENGLAND 


Build  your  House — your  Stable — your  Garage 

FIREPROOF 

With  Terra  Cotta  HoOow  Tile 
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Fireproof    House   of    Terra    Cotta  Hollow  Tile 


The  same  house 

completed  showing 
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Fireproof  Stable    of    Terra    Cotta    Hollow  T 


and  have  a  better 
building  from 
ex)erY  standpoint 
than  you  can  secure 
in   any   other   way. 

Read  this  page 
through — then 
ask  for  our  book. 

Besides  the  inestima- 
ble value  of  their 
being  fireproof,  such 
buildings  are  better 
than  frame,  brick- 
and-wood,  or  con- 
crete-and-wood  be- 
cause they  are  of 


Enduring  Masonry  Construction  Throughout 

By  reason  of  the  indestriictihility  of  tlie  material  and  their  su])stantial  construction,  these  houses 

Cost   Far  Less  For  Maintenance  and  Repairs 

than  is  the  case  with  buildinos  of  frame  or  brick-and-wood.     Floors  of  wooden  joist  construction  warp  and 
crack.     Floors  of  Fireproof  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile  endure  for  all  time. 

Exteriors  of  frame  houses  must  be  painted  frequently,  walls  of  Cement  Coated  Terra  Cotta  Hollow 
Tile,  never.  Walls  of  wood,  stone,  concrete  or  brick,  absorb,  retain  and  carry  to  the  interior  of  the  house, 
the  frost  of  "Winter  and  heat  of  Summer.  The  air  space  in  walls  of  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile  furnishes  com- 
plete insulation  against  atmospheric  conditions,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  heating  to  a  minimum,  and 
buildings  of  this  material  compared  with  Ijrick,  frame,   stone,  concrete  or  a  combination  of  all  four  are 

Warmer  in  Winter — Cooler  in  Summer 

Houses  Avith  walls  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  frame,  must  be  "  furred"  or  lined  with  wood  to  be  plastered, 
and  they  carry  sound  vibrations  and  are  subject  to  the  penetration  and  ravages  of  vermin.  Terra  Cotta 
Hollow  Tile  Houses  require  no  furring,  the  plastering  being  applied  direct  to  the  Hollow  Tile,  and  they  are 

Moisture  Proof — Sound  Proof ^ — Vermin  Proof 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  residence  with  all  these  advantages  and  completely  Fireproof  can  lie  l)uilt  at  as  low  cost  as  one  of  brick,  brick-and-wood, 
stone-and-wood,  concrete,  or  frame,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  talk  with  your  architect  about  this  modern  construction  ? 

All  competent  architects  are    familiar   with   methods  of  designing  and  building   houses   of  Terra  Cotta   Hollow  Tile. 
A  copy  of  our   book  showing  how  houses  are  constructed  of  Fireproof  Terra 
Cotta  Hollow  Tile  will  be  sent  upon  request.  


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

Manufacturers   of  Terra  Cotta   Hollow  Tile 

Contractors  for  Construction  of  Fireproof  Buildings.  The  larpest 
Company  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  business  of  fire- 
proof construction.     Capital — Twelve  and  one-half  Million  Dollars 


Pittsburgh,  Fulton  BIdg. 
Pliiladelphia,  Laud  Titlu  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Colorado  Bldg. 
Boston,  Old  South  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Union  Tru^t  Bldg. 
St.  Louie,  Victoria  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Monaduock  Bldg. 

26  Factories  thr 


Nc< 


Bldg. 


rk.  Kla 


Minneapolis.  Lumber  Exchange 
Cleveland.  Cuyahoga  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Toronto,  Can.,  Traders  Bank  Bldg. 
London,  Eng.,  27  Chancery  Lane 
lit  the  United  States. 
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THE    WORLD 


[ly,       The  Confessions  of  a  Peacock  Keeper.— IllTcolfr'phXraphy     35  cents;  $4.oo  a  year 

?09  Country  Clubs  Art  in  Wild  Bird  Photography  Trout  Breeding  Vol.   XVI.     No.     3 


fif^i^s^ 


1    GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
-FARMING 


I      DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

133,  135  &  137  EAST  16TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  WORLD'S 
WORK 


■"-'^   «"^    ^fj^ 


^hitt..  ^^\  r-"^ 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  my  RUSTIC  WORK,  designed  to  really  fit;  made  to  co-ordinate  with  the  general 
plan  ot  the  architect.  That  s  the  kind  that  I  make.  Do  you  want  it?  No  job  too  big  or  too  small  to  receive 
my    very    careful    and    prompt    attention.     Call    and    see    me    or    write. 

^^,    ^  J«  H.  TROY,  Landscape   Gardener 

Office  of  The  Rosary  Flower  Co.  24  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


Here's  Something  the  Public 
Should  Know  About  Tires 

We  do  not  give  away  Hartford  Tires  to  make  a  big  per- 
centage showing  in  any  Automobile  Show,  Road  Race  or 
Touring  Contest. 

We  know  how  to  make  the  best  Automobile  Tires,  and  we 
make  them  the  best  we  know  how.  We  have  had  the 
longest  experience  in  America. 

We  put  nothing  into  Hartford  Tires  but  the  very  best 
material, — absolutely  the  best  material  money  can  buy. 

Result 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  facilities  of  our  factories  and 

our  up-to-date  machinery  (widely  copied  by  others)  the 

demand  for  Hartford  Tires  taxes  our   capacity   to    such 

an  extent  that  we  are  busy  night  and  day. 
Our  business  has  grown,  extended  and  multiplied  through 

the  advertising  medium  of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  tires  have  earned,   by  test,  the  reputation  of  being 

"The  Tires  That  Last" 

Put  a  set  of  Hartford  Tires  on  your  car  NOW. 

If  you  don't  ride  with  more  comfort  and  confidence  than 

you    ever  have  on    any   other   make,    if   they   don't   last 

longer,    then    the  veterans   of  the    motor   world    are    all 

wrong,    for    it    is    a    fact  that    the    experienced    are    the 

strongest  adherents  of  Hartford  Tires. 
Don't  accept  the    ''cheaper  kind"    and    don't    accept    the 

"just  as  good"   kind. 
Insist  on  the  genuine   Hartford.      They  may  cost  a  little 

more  in  the   beginning,   but — 

THE  HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


BRANCHES -NVw  Y.nk,  STlh  St.  and  Broadu.iv;  ( 
:iii(l  .Micliiwui  Ave.;  Bottoii,  Hir  Jiovlslou  S 
JcffcrFOU  Ave:  Denver,  1504  IJmadway  ;  Phi 
Vino  Kt.  ;  Cleveland,  1K.31  Eiielid  Ave. ;  Allan 
Pryor  St.  ;  Buffalo,  725  Main  St. 


AGENCIES-Pi<'is(>n--W 
('...,  KauNis  Citv 
.Idhbini;  Co.,  U31 
Fiftli  and  Cy]ires 
Conipania  Mi'xica 


eux  Elec.  Co.,  Minneapolis:  r^Iercantile  Lumber  &  Supplv 
SI.  Louis  Tire  A-enev,  St..  Louis,  Mo.;  Appeal  Mt>.  & 
Los  Anireles  St.,  Los  Ant'eles,  Cal.;  J.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co., 
Sts..  Oakland,  Cal.;  F.  P.  Keenan  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
,  de  Veliieiilos,  City  of  Mexico. 
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COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    AMERICA 
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cTWOTOR  CARS 

1  9  1  O 
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Packard  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,     Michigan 


liiiiHi&M^ 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  Diamond  Rings 
Canonlybepurcliased  direct  from  Tiff any&Co.'s 
establishments  in  New  York,  Paris,  and  London 

Tiffany  &  Co/s  facilities  for  securing  the  choic- 
est gems  enable  them  to  offer  many  distinct 
advantages  in  quality  and  value 

Purchases  of  solitaire  diamond  and  other  rings, 
ranging  from  very  moderate  prices  upward, 
can  be  made  easily  and  satisfactorily  through 
the  Correspondence  Department 

Upon  advice  as  to  requirements,  with  limit  of 
price,  Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs, 
cuts  or  descriptions  of  what  their  stock  affords. 
Selections  of  rings  or  other  articles  will  be  sent 
on  approval  to  persons  known  to  the  house  or 
to  those  who  will  make  themselves  known  by 
satisfactory  references 

The  Tiffany  Blue  Book,  700  pages,  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenue  &  3Ttli  Street  New  York 
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/.,.  yvu  i„ia,j  to  biiMa  poultry  house?    r'OUNTRY    LIFE     IN    AMERICA 

Writt  to  Iht  Readers   Service  \^  \^   VJ   i.-^     x    i.\.     t.  ^  


July,   i q  o  q 


V^^mifC  OU  NTRjrAfTTTrrS 


IN   helping   our   subscribers    find    country    homes,    we    shall    expand    "The    READERS'    SERVICE"    to 
include    realty   developments.    We    do   this    largely    because    so    many    of   our    readers    have    asked 
our  opinion  about  various  real  estate  developments  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

We    shall,    of  course,    continue   to    meet    the    demand    for    information    concerning   farms   and 
estates    everywhere,    and    COUNTRY    LiFE    IN    AMERICA'S    READERS'    SERVICE   will    supply   to    all   who 
ask  first  hand  facts';  there   is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  it  is   rendered  promptly. 
Manager  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America  -  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 


One  House  For  Sale 

Ready  for  Occupancy 

July  1st 


House  in  woods  near  station,  designed 
b\  Rossiter  and  Wright,  an  especially 
attractive  house.  4  master  bed  rooms, 
2  large  servant  bed  rooms,  3  bath 
rooms,  with  exceptionally  good  living 
rooms  on  ground  floor.    Price  $17,500. 


WOODMERE 


LONG   ISLAND 


New  York  Office 


432  Fifth  Avenue 


LAWRENCE 
PARK 

And  the  new  addition 

LAWRENCE 
PARK  WEST 

Bronxvillc  Westchester  Co. 

Where  people  of 
culture  may  obtain 
a  home  30  minutes 
from  New  York 
with  beautiful  sur- 
roundings and  con- 
genial neighbors. 
Lawrence  Park  West,  the  new  tract  of  300  acres,  is  being 
developed  with  the  same  protective  restrictions  and  care 
as  to  purchasers  which  has  made  Lawrence  Park  famous. 
Golf  links  and  a  country  club  house  now  under  con- 
struction.    Send  for  booklet. 

THE  LAWRENCE  PARK  REALTY  CO.,  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


1 

HERE  IS   OUR 

NEW  CATALOGUE 

SEND  FOR  IT 

nro|.;..:e.,  for  sal,-  ^n.l   i„  1m    ,n 
Lenox.:     i!l,  Berkshire  Hills. 

We  have  :i':;'.-  ■'■    :r.-i!;n-   i.r..j,-r- 
ti.--  on  tlie  Hudson,  n  Sharon, 

Ct.,  nn.l    in   ■■•\.:r   i\.,--  .„i:i,,u 

MOORE  &■  W  r(      OFF 
546    Fifth   Ave.           .,.,w   York 

1 

■ 

IT  IS  INTERESTING 

lo  note  the  development  of  the  idea  set  forth  in 
the  heading  of  this  Real  Estate  Directory.  In- 
quiries have  been  received  about  developments 
\\  hich  we  never  heard  of  (we  know  of  ninety). 
May  be  the  service  we  offer  can  help  solve 
your  living  problem. 
Manager  Real  Estate  Department 

133    F.ast    16lh  Street,   New   York   City 


WHITE    PLAINS 

22  Miles  from  New  York 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  Country  Place 
of  eight  and  one-half  acres,  high  elevation. 
House  of  sixteen  rooms  and  four  baths; 
si.x-room  gardener's  cottage;  stable  contain- 
ing seven  stalls  and  ample  carriage  room  ; 
well-equipped  hot-house.  Buildings  con- 
tain all  modern  improvements. 

FISH    &    MARVIN 

Westchester  County  Properties 

BronxvTlle,  N.  Y. 


527  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


FREE  SERVICE  ,^ 

antry  place 


c  in  toucli  with  reliable  real 
agents  everywhere.       If  you 

Dt  find  the  country  place  you  want,  perhaps  we  can  help 
Ask  us  anyway;   there  is  no  charge. 

MGR.  REAL  ESTATE  DEPT.,  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 


Oyster  Bay  Water  Front 

For  Sale 

Gentleman's  residence  (new)  ;  all  improve- 
ments, garage,  etc.,  large  grounds,  beautiful 
location,  fine  views,  bathing,  anchorage  for 
large  and  small  yachts;  convenient  to  Golf 
Links  and  Yacht  Club. 
de  Selding  Bros.,  149  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


J  U  I,  Y  ,    I  q  O  Q 
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NEW   YORK 


5CAPSDALE  ^ 

ESTATES  < 

THE   HOMtLAND  IN  THE    HIU5 

Home  Plots  D°  ^^^  ^"burbs 

' to  you  mean   a 

dreary  succession  of  2 Ox  I  00  ft. 
lots?  Scarsdale  Estates  is  dis- 
tinctly different.  We  do  not 
deal  in  1 00  feet  depths,  but  can 
seU  you  a  plot  1  00x200  feet  for 
little  more  than  you  would  pay 
for  half  the  space  elsewhere. 
Yet  the  properties  of  the 

Scarsdsde  Estates 

are  beautifully  located,  conveni- 
ent to  the  City,  and  are  by  all 
odds  the  most  attractive  develop- 
ments b  the  New  York  region. 
Advantages  Having  pur- 
in  Price        chased  this  pro- 

perty     over     a 

generation  ago,  we  can  and  do 
offer  these  plots  at  prices  which 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other 
section  of  Westchester  County. 
You  are  not  paying  in  advance 
the  profits  that  the  next  five  years 
development  will  bring — but  vir- 
tually buying  at  the  prices  of  five 
years  ago.  This  difference  must 
be  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
you  when  buying  for  home  or  in- 
vestment purposes. 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet. 

SCARSDALE  ESTATES 

Robert  E.  Farley,  Prest. 
White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  and 
28E.42dSt..N.  Y.  City  .^^ 


Southampton,  Long  Island 

Gentleman's  Country  place  of  30 acres  one  mile  from  Soutli- 
ampton  R.  R.  station.  House  in  good  conditiim  and  fur- 
nished ;  was  built  about  12  years  ago  with  large  veranda  and 
contains  10  roomsand  bath,  modem  plumbing.  Cottage 
and  stable  on  the  place:  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Offeied  at 
great  bargiiii  for  quick  sale  JS.500.     Further  particulars. 


E.  C.  Dillingham, 


New  York  City 


South  Shore  of  Long  Island 

Choice  Dwrellings  to  Rent 

Residence    Properties,    Farms 

and     Acreage     for    Sale 

Tel.  22a.        JEREMIAH  ROBBINS,  Bab\)lon,  L.  I. 


ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF 

Beautiful    Picturesque 
White  Plains 

Country  Home,  owner  going  to  Europe,  will 
sell  for  $40,000.  Refused  $50,000  not 
long  ago,  but  now  anxious  to  sell. 

COOLEY  &  WEST,  Inc. 

Depot  Square  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


Self  Supporting  Country  Home 


good  outbuildings  ;  widowedownermustsell ;  price  only  $4,200, 

part  cash.    Page  62,  Strout's  May-June  Bulletin,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROl'T  CO.,  Dept.  2717,  47  W.  3»lh  St.,  cir.  B'waj,  N.  I'. 


NEW  YORK 


XEW  YORK 


Where  is  Fisher's  Island  ? 

This  map  will  show  you 

LET  me  tell  you  a  few  of  the  many  good  reasons 
J  why  Fisher's  Island  is  just  a  little  better  than 
any  other   place  for  your  family  this  summer, 
or  for  your  summer  outing. 

Some   of  them    are 
contained  in  a  rather  New  Haven 

unusual  little  book 
which  I  shall  be 
glad   to   send 
you. 

Address  /New  York. 

A.  T.  HALE,  Manager, 

Fisher's    Island,    New  York.  The  Mansion  House  and  Cottager 


Boston^ 


Scarsdale,      Westchester  County 


Scarsdale  station  is  essentially  residential  in  the  most  charming  section 
of  Westchester  countj-,  only  19  miles  on  the  Harlem  Electric  Di%Tsion. 

With  the  opening  of  an  important  estate,  we  will  be 
complete  Bunt'alow,  or  more  elaborate  Country  Home, 
the  station ,  with  fully  protected,  aesthetic  surroundings;  all  improv< 


SVi 


SCARSDALE  tOllPANY, 


I  of  the  all  year  out  o/to^vn  reside, 
■ches, private  and  public  schools,  golf.tennis, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.      oOS  Fifth  Aye.,  S.  T.  C 


,etc 


CATALPA    LODGE 

Elegant  pressed  brick  and  c  t    •        ,  _     r         ,  ii. eluding  fine  ball! 


Tenn 


and    billiard  room.     Three 

court.  Fine  stal.les.  Fine  vie"  ul  Ljkc  l:.nc.  Only  20  minutes' ride  by 
trolley  to  Chautauqua  Lake.  Buffalo  i  hour,  Pittsburg  5  hours  by  train. 
"Worth  5-5,'-:o.     Will  sell  for  half  value.      Easy  terms. 

Another  place  nearly  as  good. 
nishe.l.     For  complete  description 

\.  W.  Rl  .Msi;v,      -     ■ 


:  furnished  or  unfur* 


iU  sell 
:  address  the  owner 
158  K.  Main  St..    WESTFIELD, 


SENECA  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE— The  most  beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake,  Schuyler 
Count>-,  New  York.  A  fine  residence  containing  fifteen  rooms  and 
bath.  Spring  water  and  natural  gas  piped  to  house.  One  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Wharf  and  outbuildings.  Choice  table  grapes  and 
fruit  of  everj-  variety.  Two  liundred  rose  bushes  imported  from 
France.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  living  in  Europe.  For  price 
and  further  particulars  address 

R.  O.  HOLTZMAN  COMPANY 
1426  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOR   RENT 

"LAKE  PLACID"    "ADIRONDACKS" 

Gull  Rock  Camp,  consisting  of  10  cabins,  boats, 
launch,  tennis  court;  has  fire  places,  sanitary 
plumbing:,  4.  baths,  mountain  spring  water;  com- 
prises 10(1  acres,  1650  ft.  shore  frontage.  Beautiful 

location,  iiiiiisually  "ell  furnished  and  attractive 

Geo.  V.  W.  Duryee,  Real  Estate,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE 

350  feet  from  Larchmont  Harbor,  water  views  and  water  pri\ileges 
35  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Depot.  Modem  stone  and  shingle  house 
contains  7  farcily  anda  maid's  bed-rooms.  3  baths,  hot- water  heat,  electric 
lights.    Sewer.    2  acres,  large  shade  trees,  fine  large  stable.     For  sale  or 

HOWELL  C.  PERRIN 


FOR  SALE 

One  oJ  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  iarm  in  the  fertile 
Mohawk  Valley,  about  126  acres,  situated  on  new 
state  road  four  miles  from  Utica,  N.  Y.  One  mile 
from  Trolley  R.  R.  No  waste  land  on  farm,  well 
watered,  spring  water  piped  to  bams.  Extra  fine 
well,  never  dry,  gas  main  passing  house.  One  large 
house  and  two  small  tenant  houses.  Large  new  cat- 
tle, hay  and  grain  bams,  horse  bam,  tool  house, 
large  coal,  wood  and  wash  house,  ice  house,  smoke 
house.  Farm  owned  by  family  over  one  hundred 
years.    Address  for  terms 

R.  BURCH,  5  Rutger  Park,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Forced  Sale  of  Profitable  Farms 

i68  acres,  house  and  buildings  fine,  price  SS.ooo.oo. 

140  acres,  lake  view  from  house,  §6,500.00. 

Late  banker's  farm,  812,000.00. 

125  acres  fine  orchard,  two  houses,  §6,500.00. 

Gentleman's  farm,  87  acres,  S8,ooo.oo;  300  acres.  Si  1,000.00. 

Practical  farmers  furnished  buyers. 

THE    FARMERS'    GUILD 
Rpv.  G.  Xeh-ton-.  President  .\MEXI.\,  X.  Y. 


I— ADIRONDACKS— I 

Split-Rock-Point  For  Sale  in  Upper  Chateausav 
Lake,  the  Sunjiu.r  home  of  the  late  William  1.  Bow- 
ditoh.  The  e-tatc  comprises  the  most  beautiful 
point  on  the  Lake,  with  a  water  front  of  m-ai-ly  a 
mile,  about  100  acres  of  land,  largely  covered  w'ith 
heavy  timber,  the  whole  being  laid  out  with  beauti- 
ful paths,  rustic  bridges  and  seats,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme end  is  a  roomy  cottage  house,  servants'  quar- 
ters, barn,  wood-shed,  carpenter's  shop,  ice  house 
(stocked  for  the  summer)  and  smaller  buidings. 
There  is  ample  accommodation  for  a  cow  and  hens, 
assuring  always  plenty  of  good  milk  and  eggs. 
The  boat-house  (the  finest  float  on  the  Lake)  is  well 
equipped  with  boats,  paddling,  rowing  and  sailing, 
and  in  season  the  fly  flsliin?  is  good.  This  estate  is  a 
short  drive  from  the  Delaware  cV:  Hudson  Railroad. 
Applj  to   Fred.  C.  Bowditch,  Executor,    -'^  st;ae  str,-et.  Boston 


Produce  Sold  for  $10,400 

in  19081 

800  acre 
as  a  floo 
0^™er  c 
about  i 
May.Ju 

s  in  Delaware  County,  one  miie  to  depot,  fields  level 
r ;  splendid  buildings,  §20,000  would  not  replace  them. 
ailed  West  and  sacrifice  price  is  $15,000  for  quick  sale, 
real  value.     Easy  terms.     For  details  see   page  61, 
le  Bulletin,  copy  Free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  Dept.  2717                        1 
47  West  34tli  St.                                                New  York 

FOR.   RENT 

UPPER  ST.   REGIS  LAKE— ADIRONDACKS 

Camp  consisting  of  main  cabin  and  7  others,  all  of  substan- 
tial construction  (designed  by  GrosevenorAtterbury).  Has 
bath,  running  water,  fire  places,  excellent  piazzas.  Fine 
situation,  1  6  acres  land  with  1  300  ft.  shore  frontage.  Boats. 
Furnishings  complete,  and,  as  is  entire  camp,  excep- 
tionally attractive. 
GEO.  V.  W.   DURYEE,  Real  Estate,  Saranac  Lake,  N,  Y. 


Near  Glenmore  Lake,  $1,300 

Adioining  properties  ranging  in  value  up  to  $25,000;  only 
60  miles  from  New  York  City;  beautiful  Summer  home  and 
profit  paying  farm;  nice  6-room  house,  piazza,  painted; 
maple  shade;  charming  view;  excellent  fishing  and  boating: 
cuts  lOionshav;  I  5  apple,  300  peach  trees;  garden  soil; 
chance  of  a  lifetime  at  $1300;  page  61,  Strout's  May-June 
Bulletin,  copy  free;  E.  A.  Stroui  Co.,  Dept.  2712,  47  W. 
34th  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York, 
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The  Uucsl  books  on  lrov.l,,n,l  biography  may       COUNTRY        LIFE        IN        AMERICA 
I,,  obtained  llirough  the  Readers' Servtce  \^WUi>IXlvi         ^x  


July, 1909 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


in  all  Connecticut,  c 


COUNTRY  REAL  ESTATE 

...  pim'hase  for  vou  large  acreage  tracts  at  low  prices,  if  you  are  looking  for  a  large  tract  from  50 
to   1000  acres  it   would    pay  you  to  consult  me. 

.•.<o  acres  of  l.oaiili(ul  rolling  land,  with  elevation  of  over  500  jeef,  one  of  the  choicest  locn 
111,1  miinRonr  of  the  most  maRnificcnl  views  (  ' 

A;:i'i;!:it^:j^^'a'^Sy'S;ili'' U^^e  cd^iifh^^^  An  exceptional  opportuntty  I 

iliis  kind  at  the  right  figure. 

.0  acres.     Here  is  an   unusual  opportunity  of  securing  a.choice  estate  with  buildings,  large  lake,  woodland,  only  three 
miles  out.     Offered  at  a  low  price  of  $35,000.     A  great  bargain. 


:,  ™  ^i..„iol  ^on.^  o;  the  nroiK-rlv.     An  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  a  place  of 


for  loss  than  cost.     I't 


•  $17,500. 


For  Sa.Ie  or  For  Rent  for  the  Season  Beautifully  FurnisKed 

SAVD  BE.VCH:     One  of  the  handsomest  Estates  on  the  water  front,  only  twenty  miles  from  New  York.    This  Estate  has 
been  brought  into  the  market  on  account  of  death  in  llie  famil 
rcxims,  7  bath  rooms,  only  built  five  years  ago,   beautifully  appoir 
beach,  steel  deck  running  200  Icet  out  into  the  ' 

ling  for  Boys'  Gymnasium  and  Roller  ^Kaung  kiuk.       ivy>v  v. 
■lectric  plant  and  conservatory.    The  property  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


1  conipriM-s  ten  acres,  large  handsome  residence  of  26 

Large  \crandas  overlooking  the  water  and  large  sandy 

iparian  rights.     Large  .Stable,  living  apartments  above. 

;;',«mte"buildini  for" Boys'" Gymnasium' and  Roller  Skating  Rink.      New  Concrete  Garage  for  five  (5)  machines.     Private 


150  acres.     Beautifully  situated  elevation  of  over  400 
country,  a  very  choice  building  site,  large  shade 
low  price  of  $37,000. 


,„  ..vt,  commanding  a  magnificent  unobstructed  view  of  the  sound  and 
small  farm  house  and  other  buildings  on  the  property.    Offered  at  a 


I  should  be  pleased  to  furnish  detailed  particulars  of  properties  such  as  you  desire,  either  by  per- 
sonal call  or  correspondence.  I  am  always  pleased  to  show  you  my  offerings  at  any  time  by 
ajipointmcnt  or  otherwise. 

OfTice  open  on  Sundays  where  representatives  can  be  found  to  serve  you. 
My  Motto:  Once  a  Client— Ahvays  a  Client 
Respectfully  submitted 
•TUrklV/IAC        M       rC\n\C  V        SMITH  BUILDING,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

IHUMAb  IN.       UULFlVlli,  Telephone:    Office  430,  Residence  41 7 


POULTRY  PLANT 


rd.   Conn 


1  ocated  at  Stamfo. 

L.I.Sound.      Fonv    acres,    10    room    cottage,    14    room    working   house,    large 

CLI  UlN   1  IV  I        rlLIMIL    FRANK  L.FISHER  CO.,  Agent,  440  Columbus  Ave..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

EASTERN  POINT 


bk 


'--  H: 


FOR  SALC 

,iirr  front  on  point  bctwi 


3  acrea  be.iuuiui  ■  .nn  iKJiuoii  point  nctwien  i.ong 
Island  Sound  and  Thaincs  River,  land  is  high  with 
beautiful  view.  House  of  fifteen  rooms,  large 
barn.  City  water  and  electricity  at  edge  of  the 
property.  Hotel  Griswold  within  five  minutes 
walk.  Price  and  full  particulars  of  John  I".  Scott, 
^T  "i.iui-r  Country   Defiarttm  nt, 

PEASE  @i  ELL!]r^A?J,a»c. 


COLONIAL  HOUSE 

BROOK5IDE,  CONN.   Near  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Commuting  distance    to  N.  Y.  one  hour.     12  rooms,   2   baths,  verar 
fireplaces,  electric  litjhts,  private  water  supply,  largestable,   (practical 
for  tritraee),  woodland,  pasture,  garden;   stone  entrance  and   driveu; 
TERMS:- 


South  Norwalk,  Conn 


NEAR   LAKE   AND   SOUND 

1    \ 

1                   1       1       1        '^  to  lake  and  on    m.lctol    i 

1      n  ijil    rs   stores   onl°t«o"    !e"t    t 

'                      1  1     «              part  cash      1    j,e    6   Slro  t 

^IKOl    1    <0      1.  f,     >    1       (-«     1„1,  s.      ,„r    Ii,.„ 

^  M   V 

CONNECTICUT    FARM   FOR    SALE 

Eishtec-n  acres  of  good  land  sloping  to  the  soutl.  about  five  miles  from  Rridgeport  and  two 

from  1- airfield.     Good  house  of  1 2   rooms   in    perfect    condition    and    -attiactively   situated 

overloolcmsr    Mill    River.        Bam.,    stahU^    kennel   and    chicken    house.        Lar<re    orchard' 

MOORE  &   WYCKOFF,   546  Fifth  Aver,ue,  New  York.     Telephone   1263   Bryant 


NEW    YORK 


For  Sale  at  Chappaqua  the  Residence  Zone 

Old  Colonial  residence,  1 5  rooms  every  modern  im- 
provement, 2h  story,  large  veranda,  grand  old  shade 
trees,  massive  rocks  near  residence,  with  attractive 
lake.  Farm  buildings  include  large  stable  with 
concrete  floors,  beamed  and  ceiled,  cow  barn,  ice 
house,  cold  storage  plant,  carpenter  shop,  tool  house, 
7-pig  house,  concrete  floors,  poultry  house,  granary, 
etc.  Farm  consists  of  108  acres  in  which  arc  fine 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  orchard;  pear,  apple, 
plum,  quince,  cherry,  peach,  etc.  Woodland  com- 
prise massive  oaks,  pine,  cedar  groves,  several 
shaded  glens,  ravines.  This  is  last  of  old  estates  to 
be  secured  in  this  desirable  section.  May  be  seen 
by  appointment.  Price  ,$45,000 — liberal  terms. 
DAVID  W.  CORNELL,  Sole  Agent 

Ti-Iojilioiii.  172  ( liiipiiniiiiii,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

"Mountain  View"  farm  of  185  acres,  situated  in 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.  A  beautiful  fruit  and 
dairy  farm,  over  1000  young  fruit  trees  ready  to 
bear,  will  easily  keep  30  cows,  plenty  of  wood  and 
timber,  large  18  room  brick  house,  bath,  telephone, 
large  barns  in  fine  condition,  all  level  fields  and 
beautiful  view  on  all  sides.  Healthy  locality,  25 
miles  to  Adirondacks,  16  miles  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
i|  hours  Tioy  and  Albany,  4^  hours  New  York 
City,  2  miles  Greenwich  or  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 
Good  markets.  Steam  and  Electric  Cars  in  nearest 
towns.  This  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  country 
property  that  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  this  sec- 
tion for  many  years.  I'rice  $7000.00,  no  agents. 
W.    S.    CRANDELL,  Middle    Falls,   New    York 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  about 

"Something  Different" 

in  the  way  of  an 

Exclusive  Residence  District 

and  can  afford  to  pay  from 
$20,000  to  $40,000  for  a  Real  Home 

Visit  jJlong-the-Hudson  Parl^  on  Spuylen 
Duyvil  Hill.     Full  information  at  office  of 

Along-the-Hudson  Co.,  84  William  St. 


Saratoga  Cottages 

Concerning  the  more  impor- 
tant Saratoga  Cottages,  as 
well  as  the  better  class  of 
Saratoga  Real  Estate,  reli- 
able information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing 
LESTER   BROTHERS 

RFAl,   ESTATE    BROKERS 

SARATOCJA  SPRINGS      -      NEW  YORK 


Adirondacks 

If  you  want  a  cottage,  a  camp  or  camp  site  at 
Saranac  Lake,  Paul  Smith's,  Lake  Placid  or  any 
part  of  the  Adirondaeks,  apply  to  the  Real  Estate 
Agent  at  Saranac  Lake,  X.  Y.,  W.  F.  ROI5ERTS 


Adirondack     Camps 


GEO.   V.   W.   DURYEE 


Real  Estate  -  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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COxNNECTICUT 


CONNKCTICUT 


For  Sale— Hartford,  Conn. 
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Homestead .  of  the  late 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Case.  Seven 
(7)  acres  situate  on  Farm- 
ington  Avenue,  one  mile 
west  of  Railroad  Station. 
Brick  dwelling  every  way 
modern  and  in  complete 
order.  Greenhouse,  Gar- 
dener's Cottage,  Stable 
and  House  for  Coachman. 


Ward   W.  Jacobs,  Executor,  Hartford,  Conn. 


i  Shippan  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Beautiful  New  Sound  Viera  Residence,  unobstructed  sighlli)  location.  K  acre,  500  feet  from  shore,  300  feet  from  trolley 


^■:^ 


ni'^' 


I  three  side^ 


Srd    FI.OOK— Three 

HOulE-Arn,!,       ,' 
architects,  aii-i    sui -.i  u 


ad  FLOOR-Four   large   sleeping   rooms,   large  cl"sets.  =>'""'  n"t<-" 

two  open  fire   places,  two   tile   baths,  immense  enclosed  GARA«;E— 1-or  two  Inrj 

porch,  could  be  used  for  open  air  sleeping.  chine  bench  and  toilet. 

This  house  is  nea,  never  been  occupied  and  will  be  decorated  to  suit  purchaser 


wash  tray  and  pit. 


The  price  is  reasonable  and  terms  can  be  arranged.    Possession  immediately 

FRANK  B.  GURLEY 


56  PARK  ROW 


STAMFORD.  CONN. 


1  «»K  «.VI   I  4>lt    III  ^T 
II  nisliLiI  if  Reiitf  <l  tni    tli<    ■»iimmei 

k  ho  se  7  miles  fro  '     J4   m  le  from 

cod  floor  througl  n.,  ro      si  ith 

hen  rui  n  ng   \ate  Its   firepla  es 

I  y  home   stable  for  I  ery  c  ol  spot 

r  golf  course  an  1  t  er>   and  a  sm  1 

u  eif  desred      Anly  t 

II.  \ViriI\>I-,  Glastoiibiiii.tonii. 


GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Seventeen  Acres  Water  Front 

riiis  beautiful  rolling  acreage  shore  front  property 
wliii-li  is  just  11. nv  being  mapped  out  by  an  enirinecr, 
IS  t'lr  -nil'.  Tlii-  is  aliiiut  the  only  tract  of  desirable 
pri.|Mii\  lift  ,.ii  111,.  .Mtiial  shore  front  (with  riparian 
ri^'hi-i  in  I  Ir-.  .  iiwi.li.      I'roperty  is  situated  opposite 

A^.  the    owner  is  a  New  York   business  man    will 
sell  so  reasonable  that  the  ]iurchaser  will  be  making 
a  jrood  and  profitable  investment. 
S.  R.  Smith.  Room  507.  1123  Broadway,  New  York 


A  desirable  home  at  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, standing  on  high  ground 
with  fine  view  of  Long  Island 
.Sound.  House  with  about  12 
rooms,  all  improvements,  in  e,\- 
cellent  condition.  Stable  with  4 
stalls  and  niMii's  room.  Norwalk 
is  a  tliriving  town  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  miles  from  New  York 
City.  For  further  particulars 
address 

ARCHIBALD  C. FOSS 
39   E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
or  Branch   Office 

24  N.  Main  Street, 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FARU  ANI>  FISH  NLAU   TUL  SOI  ND 

Nice  little  poultry  farm;  4  1-2  acres;  S-room  house,  base- 
ment; only  one  mile  from  Long  Island  Sound  where  there  is 
a  big  Summer  colony,  providing  excellent  market  for  garden 
produce  and  fish:  bargain  at  $1300;  see  page    74,  Siroui's 
M.iy  June  Bulletin,  copy  free.   E.  A.  Strout  Co.,  Dept.  27  12, 
47  W.  34th  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York, 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

COUNTRY  ESTATES 

large  and  small.     On    Sound.   Shore    and    Inland, 
all  prices. 

RESIDENCES  AND  HOMES 
X'ariety  in  size  and  style,  in  all  the  best  locations. 

FARMS  AND  ACREAGE 
(Jreenwich  most  delighfully  located  and  commands 
iiinre    attention    than    anv    other   residence    town 
near  New  York. 

LAURENCE  TIMMONS 
can  show  you  everything  worth  seeing  and  worth 
buying,  at  the  lowest  prices. 
.pp.  Station                Tel.  456                Greenwich.  Conn. 

IN  THE  LITCHFIELD  HILLS 

300  acres,  lO-room  house,  8  farm  buildings. 
All    in  good    order.     Good   views.     Farm 
watered   by    river  and  brooks. 

C.  R.  DUFFIE                 Real  Estate                 Bantam.  Conn. 
EDGAR  &  CURTIS          81  Nassau  St.        New  York  City 
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Nl.W    IF.RSKV 


NEW  lERSEY 


EDGE  OF  PALISADES,  englewood. 


N.  J. 


For  Sale.  Large  superbly  built 
stone  mansion  in  perfect  condition 
h;iving  9  master's,  7  servants'  bed- 
rooms, 3  tiled  bathrooms,  complete 
kitchen  department  with  servants' 
dining  room.  Gas,  furnace.  Large 
stable  and  garage.  18  acres  in 
licautiful  rolling  lawns  with  fine 
large  trees.  On  top  of  Palisades 
liaving  magnificent  view  of  Hudson 
River  and  Westchester  County. 
.Additional  land  up  to  200  acres 
can  be  bought.  Price  low  com- 
pared with  values  in  vicinity. 

Full  particulars  of  John  F. 
Scott,  Manager  of  Country  De- 
D.-irlment  of 


ELLIiii^ii»lMe>  3®d  f^^mSOH  AVENUE. 


At  Teaneck,N.  J.,  Bargain 


13  stalls;  garage;   other  outbuildings; 
be  had;  la«ns,  gardens,  shade 


stations  and   trolley  ;    47  minutes  from    McAdoo  I'l 
staiions,  35  from  West  42d  Street;     '  '     '         '" 


reached  via  Cham- 
bers and'West  23d  Streets,  and  130th  Street  ferry;  20 
minutes  to  latter  by  automobile;  near  new  Hudson  kiver 
Bridge  approach;  sell  only;  cheap;  brokers  protected. 

A.  D.  PORTER,  74  Broadway,  New  York 


COUNTRY    ESTATES 

with  furnished  and  unfurnished  houses,  stables,  etc 
beautiful  building  sites  for  sale  or  ren 

BERNARDSVILLE,   N.   J. 


ooded  and  watered; 


High  rolling  country:  charming  view; 

extremely  healthy;  only  one  hour  from  New  York;  excellent  tram 
service.  Specialty  high  class  private  residences  in  New  \  ork  City 
and  properties  of  all  kinds  in  the  vicinity  of  Kernardsville  and  Mor- 
riitown  N  J.  Also  suburban  property  elsewhere.  Requirements 
of  applicants  and  particulars  of  property  from  owners  solicited. 
POST  &  REESE.  16  East  60th  Street,  New  York  City 


Farm  One  Hour  Out 

101  acres  all  tillable,  brook  watered  pasture,  fields 
level;  cuts  75  tons  hay,  big  lot  of  fruit:  12-room  resi- 
dence, barn  40x60.  cow  shed,  poultry  hoii'^c^,  etc.: 
glorious  views  of  smiling  valley  and  grim  innuiit  1111-. 
Aged  owner  will  sacrifice  for  only  $8,k"ii;  ,■  i^\  i,  rm-.. 
For  details,  see  page  81  "May-June  Bulletin.  i..|i\  Fi.,. 
K.   V.  >TROrT  CO..  n.lit.  2717,47  >V.  S4lh  Sl..(..i.  ll«:i>,  \.  \. 


There' 
Health 


1.  PRINCETON 


Th^ 


Clear,  bracing  air.  Pure  » 
Wide,  shady  streets.  Extensive 
homei.  No  manufacturing.  Fi 
and  Philadelphia.  Rentals  J300 
furnished  houses  to  rent. 

I  have  a  selrct  list  of  furnished  summer  cottages  which  ar* 
(or  rent  and  f.,r  sale. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE.  Princeton.  N.  J. 


gh  sanitation. 
Perfectly  appointed 
service  to  New  York 
■  yearly.     1  also  have 


SQUAM  LAKE,  N.  H. 

175  acres  for  sale  with  i^  miles  of  shore 
front.  Also  1,200  acres  in  Eastern  Maine 
with  lake  frontage,  price  $7,500.  Also 
23,000  acres  in  Central  Maine,  having 
2,000  acres  in  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish. 
Timber  value  estimated  by  expert  of  the  high- 
est standing  at  $900,000.  Price  $350,000. 
Farms,  Country  and  Shore  Estates  in  Maine, 
N.  H.,  Vt.,  and  Mass.  for  sale  by 

141 _.., 

Boston,  Mass. 


DUBLIN,  N.  H. 

Cottage    for    rent     near     Dublin,    N.    H. 
For  full  particulars  address 


ARTHUR  E.  CHILDS 


131  State  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


SHARON,  CONN. 

Large  Country  Elstate.  beautifully  situated  near  Sharon, 
lit;  acres,  10  woodland,  renviinder  under  cultivation. 
Old-fashioned  garden;  apple  oicliard  producing  about  200 
barrels.  The  House  is  brick  with  modern  frame  wing, 
and  all  improvements;  contains  7  family  bedrooms,  4 
servants'  bedrooms.  2  bathrooms  and  extra  toilets;  large 
living  room,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry,  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, servants  hall.  Other  pantries  and  refrigerating 
room.  Modern  stable  with  rooms  above,  garage,  cow 
barn,  silo,  hot  house,  2  farmers'  houses  and  other  out- 
buildings. For  sale  at  an  attractive  figure.  Full  par- 
ticulars from 
Douglas  Robinson,  Charles  S.  Brown  Co.,  570  Fifth  Ave,  N.  V.  City 


FURNISHED  COTTAGES 

To  Rent  for  the  Season 

At  LAKEVILLE.  CONN. 

Beautiful  views    of    the    Litchfleld    and   Berkshire  Hills 
E.  L.  PEABODY 


FAIRFIELD,   CONN. 

42  acren — 24  cultivated — 18  acres  in  woods;  excellent  frame 
house  of  11  rooms,  heated  from  open  tiieplaces;  one  barn, 
hen  house,  etc. 

rUuc  if  situated  on  the  summit  of  Hunring  Ridge;  fine 


E.  F.  R.  Varick,  R  F.D.  29,  Box  91.  Stamford,  Conn. 


A  FEW  PLOTS,  OF  FROM  3  TO  10 
ACRES  EACH 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  on  Sasco  Point,  most 
beautiful  location  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Shore 
privileges.  Take  Wakeman  Ave.  to  Point  from  Post 
Road  between  Southport  and  Fairfield.     Apply 


N.   JENNINGS,  Postmaster 


Southport,   Conn. 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Illustrated  Circular  free  upon  receipt  of  address 

P.    F.    LELAND.    Minot   Building,   Boston,    Mass. 


North  Shore,  Lon^  Island     A 

FOR  SALE:  39  acres  of  woodland,  fields  and  meadows;  30  miles  ; 
from  town;  very  high  land;  superb  view  of  the  sound;  trout  stream,  well 
stocked,  runs  across  this  property,  most  beautiful  part  of  Long  Island. 
Has  cottage  (recently  done  over)  and  two  barns,  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Ideal  site  for  a  country  seat.  This  property  lies  between 
Oyster  Bay  and  Glen  Cove.  Short  motor  run  to  the  Nassau  County 
Club.     Address  Box  24,  care  of  Country  Life  in  America. 


List  of  Reliable  and  Representative  Agents 


Every    agent    whose    name   is   printed   below  lias 

been  vouched  for  by  one   of  the  principal    banks 

of  each  citv.     Country  Life  in  .America  readers,  therefore,  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  inquiring;  of  or  dealing  with  them. 
Address  RE.AL  KS  rXlT.  DE1'.\RTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES.  531  South  Spring  St.,  C.  H.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Out  West  BIdg., 

Vv'ills,  Spackman  &  Kent 

CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH  COTTAGES  &  ESTATES,  Smith  BIdg. 

Franklin  Edson 
GREENWICH,  Residences.  Farms,  Smith  BIdg.,  John  J.  Bucb 
SOL'TH  NORWALK.  6  Railroad  Ave..  J.  M.  Layton  &  Co. 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  Connecticut  Shore    Archibald  C.  Foss 

MAINE 

PORTLAND         Isl  Nafi  Bank  BIdg.       F.  S.  &  E.  G.  V.ill 


NEW  JERSEY 

NEWARK,         788  Broad  St.  Franklin  F.  Mayo  &  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES, 

108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.,  H.  R.  Kennedy 

RIDGEWOOD.  N.  J.,   ('hone  50,  Village  and  Farm  Property 

S.  S.  Walstrum 

NHW    YORK 

NEW  YORK.  546  5th   Ave.,  City  and  Country, 

Moore  &  Wyckoff 
MIDDLE  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY.  503  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Scarsdale  Company 
NEW  YORK.  39  E.  42nd  .St.,  City  or  Country 

Archibald  C.  Foss 
NEW  YORK,  141  Broadway  (Country  Property  Specialist  1 

E.  E.  Slocum 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  377  Broadway,  Lester  Bros. 
^^■^^ICHESTER  CO.,  28    E.    42nd   St.    Scarsdile  Estates 


LONG    ISLAND 

DOUGLASTON,  J.  Hart  Welch 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORBES  &  CAMPBELL,  52  Patton  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE,     15  Westminster  St.,       Henry  W.  Cook  Co. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  Farms,  Summer  Homes,Reynolds  Real  Estate 

VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  H.  W.  Hilleary  &  Co. 

HERNDON,  Claude  G.  Stephenson 

HERNDON,   Northern  Virginia,  Arthur  Butll 

NORFOLK.         94  Brooke  Ave..        Byrd  &  Baldwin  Broi. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Beautiful   Country  Home 

FOR   SALE  at  about  ONE   THIRD  of  its  cost 

High  elevation.  Grand 
valley  and  mountain 
view,  and  within  sight 
of  well-known  college. 
45  acres;  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  Large  modern 
barn.  Grand  place 
for  Summer  home  or 
for  taking  Summer 
boarders.        Bargain. 

F.  R.  HAWLEY.  419  Mam  Street.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


$4,000  Income  Last  Year 

In  the  BeautituI  Berkshires,  150  acres,  keeps  more  stock, 
produces  more  dairy  products,  fruit  and  crops  than  many  (arms 
three  times  its  size;  main  road,  near  good  markets:  75  tons 
hay;8oobbls.  apples;  14-room  modem  house,  riinnmg  spring 
water;  bams,  silo,  poultry  houses,  in  good  repair,  nice  sliade. 
superb  scenery,  tools  included  for  only  $7,000  part  cash.  Page 
78,  Strout's  May-June'Bulletin,  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  «0.,  Itrpt.  2T17.  4:  W.  :mh  St..  for.  B»uj.  N.  Y. 


NAHANT,    MASS. 
FOR  SALE 

Beautifully  .situated  estate,  commanding 
a  south-westerly  view  over  the  water 
About  one  and  a  half  acres  with  modern 
house  of  15  rooms  besides  bathrooms, 
toilets,  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  and  stable. 
Close  by  the  grounds  of  the  Nahant 
Club,  and  but  a  shorl  distance  from  the 
landing  Good  opportunities  for  .sailing, 
bathing,  golf  and  teruiis.  One  of  the 
coolest  situations  on  the  Point.  Occu- 
pied liy  Ex-Governor  Guild  for  the  last 
few  seasons.  Apply  to 

MEREDITH  &  GREW,  15  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


Massachusetts  Lake  Farm 

Only  qS  min.  from  Boston  is  to  be  found  this  splendid  estate 
which  borders  a  charming  lake.  Colonial  2-story,  14-room 
house  shaded  with  large  trees,  high  elevation,  good  view,  84  ft- 
main  barn  nearly  new,  large  stable  with  cellar,  3  poultry  houses, 
running  water;  cuts  75  tons  hay,  large  amount  wood,  abundance 
fruit;  such  estates  are  seldom  offered  and  are  quickly  sold:  the 
low  price  of  S7500  does  not  indit  ate  its  value;  photos  and  all  de- 
tails of  this  and  other  Mass.  f,irms  and  country  estates  page  66. 
"Strout's  May-June  Bulletin."  New  England  Edition,  copy 
free.  Dept.  2717. 
E.  A.  STROUT  CO.,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston 


FOR  SALE    Unusual 

The  most  profitable  troutfarm  in  New  England;  isnear  Boston; 
property  contains  70  acres,  owner's  residence,  caretaker's  house 
32  trout  ponds,  all  utensils  used  in  business,  also  horse  and  cow, 
etc.  The  trout  farm  yields  excellent  income;  present  caretaker 
is  competent  to  manage  business,  and  would  be  glad  to  continue 
if  desired.  Modern  improvements  throughout  property.  For 
terms  and  photographs  apply  to 
M.  L.  S.,   16S  North  Prospect  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont 


Country  Property  Advertisements 

in  this  directory  have  been  the  means  of 
connecting  many  purchasers  with  their 
ideal  place.  Advertise  your  place  here 
and  secure  a  buyer.  Forms  close  on  July 
8th  for  the  August  issue. 

Manager  Real  Estate  Department 

133  East  i6th  St.  New  York  City 


MAINE 


For  Sale  Two  Summer  Cottages 

Islesboro        Penobscot  Bay        Neiirve 
ONE  6  ROOMS  $650        ONE  5  ROOMS  $500 

'  III  ;,  Ij  nnn^'  1  I-.,  r'l  h  liaving  a  frontage  of  loo  feet  on  the  Bay,  near  con- 
iie.ti  ;i^.  -t-  \:ii( T^  <'T  i.'iil  for  Boston,  good  boating  .ind  fishing,  short  dis 
tance  to  hotel,  stores,  etc.  Cottage  is  furnished  except  table  and  bed  linen. 

T/te  iaitd  aioitt  is  icoyth  ab(rjejiguyes 
PEIRL  k  DENNETT  CO.  Kcal  Estate  Bangor.  Maine 


Bar   H 

arbor. 

Maine    | 

FOR 

!*AI.E  (U{ 

FOK 

KENT 

All  the  most  desirable  cottages  (in  the  market)  situated 
ocean  side,  Frenchmans  Bay  and  hills  overlooking   the 
also  in  the  village.     I  have  for  sale  all  the  best  buildi 

on  the 
water, 
g  .sites 

Bar  llnrbor,  .He. 

Wnsliiiieloii.  I> 

C. 

.•{«    M 

.    l»H,e 

It    St. 

.S06  IJlliSi., 

N.  \V. 

VERMONT 


VERMONT 


large  and  handsome  gentleman's 
country  place,  five  hours  by  train 
from  New  York,  Boston  or  Mon- 
treal. 350  acres  and  over  a  mile  of  one 
of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the  country. 
Modern  brick  and  stone  house  with  15  bed- 
rooms and  7  baths,  barns,  stables,  outhouses, 
etc.  Mountainous  region  and  fashionable 
locality.  For  sale  far  below  cost  to  close 
an  estate. 


Moore  &  Wyckoff 


546  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Tel.  1263   Bryant 


WINDSOR.  VERMONT 

On  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  Cornish. 

For  Sale,  to  Close  an  Estate 
"PINK   TOPS" 

and  adjoining  property,  known  as  the 

TAYLOR.  PLACE 

The  rwo  estates  contain  about  loo  acres.  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Gardens,  Fruit  Trees,  Clay  Tennis  Court  and  Swimming- 
pool.  Abundance  of  water.  Electric  lights.  The  houses 
may  be  seen  on  application  and    immediate   possession   given. 

PINE  TOPS  contains  four  master's,  four  servants',  and 
three  bath  rooms,  coach  bam  with  six  stalls  and  man's 
room,  twelve  cow  stalls.  Casino  contains  billiard-room,  two 
master's  rooms,  one  bathroom. 

The  TAYLOR  PLACE  has  four  master's,  two  servants', 
and  one  bathroom.  Stable  has  four  stalls  and  man's  room. 
Apply  to  Charles  K.  Cobb,  .Admr.,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW    FARM  HOME 


y  home;  219  acres;  2  story, 
ilo,    outbuildings  ;    charming 

2,000  cords  wood,  600,000  ft.  of  timber  ;  near  markets,  neighbors,  schools; 
agedow  ner  retiring.    Will  sacrifice  for  %(i,ioo  ;  part  cash  and  easy  terms. 
Page  So,  Strout's  May-June  Bulletin,  copy  free. 
E.  A.  STROCT  CO.,  Dept.  2717 ,  47  W.  34(h  St..  cor.  B'May,  N.  Y. 


Magnificent  Estate  \ 


les  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  near  Bryn  Mawr  and  Villanova  Sta- 
tions. The  house  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
perfectly  appointed  in  America,  and  commands  a  mafrnificent  view.  The  ground  floor  embraces  great  hall, 
library,  drawing  room,  billiard  and  dining  rooms,  sun  parlor  and  service  wing.  In  master's  portion  of  second 
floor  there  are  five  chambers,  morning  room  and  four  bath  rooms.  In  the  wing  seven  servants'  rooms  and 
two  bath  rooms.  The  grounds,  consisting  of  120  acres,  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  planted.  There  are  sunken 
gardens,  lakes,  ample  woodlaml.  iuid  extensive  conservatories,  stabling  for  ten  head,  garage  and  men's  quarters. 
For  complete  details  apply  McILVAIN  &  CO.,   1518  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M.MXE 

MAINE 

Salt  Water  Frontages 

FOR  SALE  at   attractive   prices,   many   magnificent   and   well- 
located    Islands,    Headlands,    Points,    Coi/es,   Tracts,   Estates, 
Cottages,  Hotels.     Prices  range  from   $50   to   $500,000— from 
Kennebunk  to  Eastport.    Map  of  Maine  Coast,  giving  location  of 
properties,  free  for  the  asking. 

HARRY  0.  CLAY,  Jr.,  Coast  Property  Specialist 

Glenmere.  St.  George,  Me.              522  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 

Coast  of  Maine 

6o  acres  on  Merry-Meeting  Bay  at  $25  an  acre; 
ideal  for  summer  home,  farm,  or  to  sub-divide.     For 
details  see  page  57,  "Strout's  May-June  Bulletin," 
New   England   Edition,   copy    Free.       Dept.  2717. 

E.  A.  STROUT  C«»,.  894  \Vashl.,Bto..  St.,  Boston 
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//  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write       COUNTRY        LIFE        IN       AMERICA 
(/.  Ik,  Krnilers'  Service    or  assistance.  V^VyUi^AAXi  s-,  x   a.     a^ 


the  Readers'  Service  jor  assistance. 


July, 1909 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN 


I 


Marion  Island,  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Michigan 

FOR  SALE 


LOCATION.  Marion  Island  is  situatid  in  Grand  Traverse 
Bav.  Michigan,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  region  famous  not  only 
as  'a  pleasure  resort  but  also  for  the  wonderful  effect  of  its 
climate  in  curing  hav-fever  and  asthma.  The  island  is  a  mile 
from  the  main  land,  and  eight  miles  from  Traverse  City,  from 
which  it  a|>i)ears  a  beautiful  green  dome,  rising  from  the 
waters  of  Ihe  bay. 

TRANSPORTATION  ROUTES.  Dnni-  h  -  -  u  T  iv.ih. 
City  i>  IM.,M   .cinlorl.-il.l^     rrarhrd    l.v     ::.'.  ■     ''       :  -^     in.l 

and  Som'llm,'  Poi'iits'.""!:,  llK'''ri,'.'a„a  '  I;',,|h/i-\v  I.,ulmi,,,  l.n.i 
Pere  .Marquette  systems,  while  the  Manistee  As  .Ncinlieasteni 
gives  a  quick  connection  for  those  making  the  "short  trip' 
across  the  lake.  The  Island  is  directly  on  the  route  of  the 
Lake  Steamers  to  Traverse  City,  and  also  is  a  point  of  call  for 


three  lines  of  local  steamers  which  give  daily  service.    A  dock 
extending  sixty  feet    from   shore   would  accommodate  any 
steamer  alloat. 
DESCRIPTION.    The  Island  contains  two  hundred  acres  of 

l;iiid,  lisiiii.'  ill  irrnices  to  a  long,  flat-topped  hill  about  one 
hiinilrnl  ,iiMi  lil'iv  feet  above  the  water,  commanding  a  superb 
view  ill  :ili  dinitidiis.  The  whole  property  is  covered  with  a 
,k.  maple,  lia«sw.„.d,  and  l.ccli,  with  a 
d  ll,llll..<k.     With  thr-xceptionnf 


il.i.M- 


111  of  I 


iiig  from  the  beatity  of  the  place.  Near 
two  springs  which  should,  when  prop- 
n  excellent  water  sui)ply,  with  a  very 


ATTRACTIONS.  With  the  point  to  the  'Sorth,  the  Island 
forms  the  best  shelter  in  the  region  for  motor-boats 
and  sailing  craft.  Shoal  water  in  the  lee  offers  good 
bathing.  The  best  perch,  take-trout,  and  whitefish  grounds 
in  the  bay  are  alouL'  the  island  shores,  and  it  is  within 
easy  distance  of  excillent  liass,  jiickerel,  and  brooK-trout 
fishing.  AltOL'ether  it  is  an  unexcelled  location  for  motor 
boatinc,  sailiiii;,  rowing,  bathing,  fishing,  and  all  the  eports 
and  pleasures^  that  make  a  summer  along  the  lake  so 
fas.iiiatin-. 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPOT  ON  THE  LAKES.  Those 
Hlio  know  the  lake  shores  and  the  property  declare  enthusi- 
astically that  Marion  Island  is  the  very  finest  location  on 
the  Great  Lakes  for  a  Private  Estate,  Hotel  Site,  or  for  Sub- 


Apply  to  FREDERICK  HALL  FOWLER,  221   Kingsley  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  California 


CALIFORNIA 


mile.-:  from  railroad  station.  River  runs  through  place.  75  to 
100  acres  rich  bottom  alfalfa  land,  250  to  300  acres  level  grain 
land,  can  be  irrigated  for  alfalfa  from  three  springs  in  hill. 
Balance  rich  rolling  pasture  or  vine  land.  Magnificent  live 
oaks  everj'where.  All  fenced.  Near  school.  7  room  dwel- 
ling and  buildings  in  good  condition.  Fine  hunting  and  fishing. 
An  ideal  place  for  "a  man  who  wants  10  have  a  country 
home  that  will  produce  an  income.  Price  $30.00  per  acre. 
Terms.     J.  K.STEELE,  40;  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco. 


OHIO 


An    Ideal    Country   Home 

A  high  grade  stocV  and  gr.iin  farm,  with  biMiililiii  l.il;..  .unl 
Park  in  the  woodland.  243  acres,  fertile  soil  iii.ii;iiii"iu  nt 
buildings,  abundandy  watered,  location  fine  .ml  mtv  ,li-ir- 
able  in  every  particular.  Profit  and  pleasun-  ,irc  lu  rr  tom- 
bined.  For  sale,  as  a  whole  or  will  divide,  for  complete 
description  with  cuts   .Address, 

WILL.    C'LAUK,    Plymoiitli,   O. 


WANTED 


Wanted 
Position  as  Manager 

Having  disposed  of  my  interest  in  a  large 
dairy  farm  situated  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  I 
desire  to  offer  my  services  to  some  one  in  need 
of  an  experienced  farm  manager. 

I  am  a  married  man.  Farming  ismy  profession. 

I  am  thoroughiy  experienced  in  the  produc- 
tion and  maricer.no  of  pure  dairy  produce,  the 
breeding  and  care  of  Dairy  cattle,  Percheron 
and  Hackney  horses. 

An  experienced  landscape  gardener,  designer 
of  modern  farm  buildings,  and  construaion 
engineer. 

An  expert  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  grower  and 
originator  of  improved  varieties  of  seed  grains, 
and  small  fruits.  Familiar  with  all  farm  ma- 
chinery, including  steam  plows,  threshers  and 
di edges,  steam,  gasoline,  water  and  electric 
power  plants. 

Experienced  in  the  handling  of  men,  familiar 
with  every  detail  necessary  to  the  succes-sful 
operation  of:)  modern  furin.  Would  like  to  con- 
struct and  operate  n  new  fan-n  in  state  full  of  un- 
developed oppcirunii:;.  s.  1  have  no  preference 
as  to  location  !/> '■■e\'iT,  and  will  ula'dlv  corre- 
spond with  anyone  !:,!vingsuch  a  pnsitidntooffer. 

Harvey  R.  Burr,   Hartl?.i-vH   U'^g, 


Managers.  Foremen  and  Oardt;  ■  u. ,     puncd 


COLORADO 


A  Great  Bargain 

One  of  the  best  stock  ranches  in  Southwestern 
Colorado.  About  3000  acres,  living  water  on 
every  quarter  section,  reservoir  sites.  Well 
equipped  and  stocked.  Forest  reserve  joins.  Finest 
scenery — healthful  location  for  people  and  stock. 
For  particulars  address  Box  350,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  Ranch  Home 


acres,  only  20  miles  from  Denver.  5  n 
:  dwelling,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  fi 
valley    land  ;  resristered   cattle  ; 


iles  from  station;  lo-room 
le  outbuilding-s  in  perfect 
nd  good  horses;    115  acres 


must  go  East  and  ^ 


I  sell  cheap  or  trade 


in  alfalfa, 
for  incomt 

CRESCENT  REALTY  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
Denver,  Colo. 


NEW   MEXICO 


FOR    bALE 

ANGORA 

QOAT      RANCH    ^nTa'it'e'J."  s^pfol 

Rocky   Moufta 

ns  in  southern   New   Mexico.     Altitude  4,000 

feet;  perfect  cli 

nate  the  year  round.    340  acres  and  unlimited 

ranee.     Permanent  runnine  water:  two  wells; 

4-room  ranch  house,  furnished;  herder's  house,  chicken  house,   1 

and  three  large 

corrals;  qoo  healthy  half  to  three-quarter  bred 

.Angora  goats. 

April  increase,  650  kids.    A  bargain  at  $5,500.00.    Address             1 

Boj 

aiS,    Country    I.ile   In    Amerlea                           | 

WANTED 


WANTED: 

Man  as  Head  Gardener  in  the  Country. 
Send  references,  full  particulars,  and  salary 
expected,  in  first  letter. 
ADDRESS  BOX  616  JOPUN,  MO. 


WANTED : 

Small  farm,  within  90  minutes  of  New 
York  City.  To  rent,  with  option  of 
purchase.     Address 

W.C.PHILLIPS,  215  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  Country   House  and  My  Own 
Little  Garden 


vere  lonking  forward  to  yetting  it? 

I  just  what  you  wanted?  Through 
;ekka.  we  are  in  constant  touch 
;re.  Without  charge,  our  Readers' 
-igents.  whv  will  search  and  secure 


ENGLAND 


"'W^^M 

1j 

tfci  ■  "tB 

»lil 

pi 

WIN ;   1  N<  1  \M> 

1  li       scinClyaes.l,ilf..niheedge 
In  r    Castle.     Attractive  j^rnunds  with 
in.;  0  bedrooms,  gas,  electric    light. 
tnje       Price  and  fuU    particulars  of 

;illl)  .lladKua  Airnuc,  .%!■«  York 

FLORIDA 


FLORIDA  fr^cSt  line 

Between   Palm    Beach  and  Miami 

W'e  have  a  beautiful  location  for  subtropical  winter  home  and  all  its  ideal 
pleasures.  Estate  of  i.ooo  acres.  Middle  River,  n.  and e.  boundary; 
F.  E.  C.  RR.,  and  Hardrock,  Palm  Beach-Miami  automobile  road.  One. 
half  mile  to  ocean  via  New  River  Inlet.  Unsurpassed  Bathing,  Boating, 
Fishing,  Everglades  big  game  hunting.  Guaranteed  title.  Reasonable. 
Plat  and  details  on  application.  KLOKIDA  FIBER  COMPANT 
E.  C.  PATTERSON,  Aeent,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


THE  SCIENCE  AGENCY 


To  Buy  a 
Country    Home 

VXT'HERE  to  find  one  that  will 
^^  meet  all  your  requirements  is 
quite  a  problem.  Country  Life  in 
America's  Real  Estate  Directory 
contains  the  advertisements  of  many 
desirable  places.  If  what  you  want 
is  not  there,  the  Readers'  Service, 
which  is  in  touch  with  reliable 
agents  and  owners  everywhere,  will 
endeavor  without  charge  to  find 
your  ideal.  Write  stating  all  par- 
ticulars to  the  Manager  Real  Estate 
Department,  133  East  i6th  Street, 
New  York   Citv. 


July, 1909 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


National  and  International  Heal  E^t: 


Colonial  Stjic  iJentloman'-i-lonntry  Estate  in 

1  offer  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  estates  located  in  an  a  lor.  le  ,i;i  1  f\ni'>iis 
region,  one  of  the  most  ma^ificent  sweeps  of  country  m  the  I  nited 
States.  Mansion  house  of  distinction.  Lavishly  planned  and  built  generousl>  . 
Complete  set  of  farm  buildings,  all  beino;  built  new  entire  within  three  years. 
soS  acres,  blue  grass  lands,  adapted  for  horses,  cattle,  fruit.  Commercial  or- 
chard, 2.600  apple  trees.   Location  de  Luxe. elite  society.    Printed  description. 


;KA\T  PAKI'«ilI. 


■  Broker. 


SlllMfitO 


The  Elite  Patronase  of  the  United  States 

iiAJT  wmmm 

For  *iale  or  Exrhaiise  for  Inrome  Propertj:— a  Villa  on  Cliff  Walk.  Newport 
The  finest  residential  marine  location  in  America,  the  \-illa.  grounrls  and 
shore  front  bein^  situated  in  Rhode  Island  on  that  %pleni1id  and  nnrltailed  lo- 
cation, THE  t'LIKF  WALK  AT  SEWPOUT.  On  the  North  are  John  lacob 
Astor.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt.  \V.  W.  Astor;  an  the  South,  D.  O.  Mills.  Mrs.  Leeds. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry.  The  land  approach  is  from  Bellevue  Avenue,  the  most 
fashionable  summer  thoroushfare  in  the  U.  S.  As  a  marine  parade  and 
promenade  The  Cliff  Walk  is  exalted  and  sublime.  Bordering  on  the  ClitT 
Walk,  and  as  immediate  neishbors.  are:  Mrs.  Vanderbilfs  "The  Breakers." 
the  Drexels.  the  \anderbilt "  .Marble  House."  the  Belmonts.  Goelets.  Twomblvs. 
Oelrichs.  Whitnevs,  etc.  The  location  de  luxe  borders  direct  on  The  Cliff 
Walk  and  possesses  .Atlantic  Ocean  waterfront:  the  nlla  has  9  bedrooms,  two 
batlis.  and  the  usual  main  floor  apartments.  The  stable.  8  stalls.  10  carriages. 
(adapted  for  garage).  The  villa  will  appeal  to  those  who  mav  wish  to  live  on 
Bellevue  Avenue  and  The  Cliff  Walk  where  the  purchase  price,  the  domestic 
expenses  and  management  are  possible,  assured  as  ordinary  and  nominal. 
at  the  same  time  possess  and  enjoy  the  society,  eminence  of  location,  marine 
scenery  and  manifold  advantages.  To  effect  an  immediate  sale,  a  conser- 
vative price  (virtually  investment  figures)  has  been  lixed.  with  financial 
accommodations  if  required.  Printed  description.  It'iU  exchange  for  in- 
come  ie^rOiir  real  est.tle  or  gi/t  edge  securities.  «iR.\\T  P.\RISH. 
(Fvrln^i.o    Broker)      1 43!»    .New    York    Am-..    WnslilnBtoii.    IK    C. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


Blue  Grass  Farm 

In  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Virginia. 

Fine  old  14  room  brick  house  with  modern  im- 
provements; excellent  barns  and  all  necessary  farm 
buildings.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places 
in  the  real  "Home"  region  of  the  Old  Dommion; 
over  KX)  acres  of  the  finest  land.  Convenient  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CLAUDE  G.  STEPHENSON 

Virginia   Properties  Herndon    Va. 


The  Premier  Broker 


One  of  the  finest  blue  gns^  1    r        ■  ■   -    -  i:i  the  L".  S.  405  acres.  Xew, 

ctensive.  elaborate,  comm..:;  les.  peaches,  etc.    Residen- 

Tiitv.     Printed  ( Premier  H) 
Inker,  n'asUneton.U.C. 

A  Gentleman^ s  Berfcshit': ^   -  --    .     li:  U;at  adorable,  soul  inspiring 

country  between  Lenox-WillLinistoun,  Mass.  .\  charming  country  seat.  244 
acres,  magnificent  mountain  view,  building  site,  ^  mile  both  sides  Green 
River.  Trout  fishing,  rich  valley  farm  lands,  forests,  mountain  grazing  range. 
Pittsfield  read  passes  through.  1200  fruit  trees,  picturesque  new  cottage,  8 
rooms,  bath,  a  i;entleman*s  home,  complete  farmerv.  stocked.  Printed 
description.     iJKA.NT  PARISH.  W  oshliietoii,  i».  C. 


NORTHERN    VIRGINIA 

FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES 

NEAR    WASHINGTON. 

Loudoun  and  Kairfa.x  County  Stock  farms  a  .<pecialt\ 

A.  H.  Buell,  Real  Estate  Broker 

Herndon.     Fairfax  Co..     Va. 


Tidewater    Virginia 

We  liave  a  few  choice  Plantation.s  fronting  on  the  James 
Kivtr  for  sale,  from  300  to  1,200  acres  in  each,  in  price 
from  .$8,000  to  $30,000,  with  terms  to  suit  pnn-)i,i~pr. 
Also  small  farms  near  Claremont,  suitable  f^r  Pdiltiv  ..i- 
Truckinfr.  very  cheap  now.  Send  stamp  for  .  ii'  uha-  .r 
write  for  full  particnlars  in  regard  to  River  l'l;ii)i;iti..ii-. 

De%erell  &  Somers,   Claremont,  N  a. 


Buy  in  Chevy  Chase,  dc. 

The  Suburb  Beautiful  of  the  National  Capital;  in 
the  famous  Northwest  section  on  Connecticut  Ave. 
—  the  path  of  the  greatest  growth  and  most  extensive 
improvement.  All  city  conveniences — sewer,  water, 
gas,  electric  lights,  park-like  streets,  sidewalks, 
direct  one-fare  car  service,  etc.  Choice  building 
sites,  $1000  and  upwards  per  lot.  Write  for  plats 
and  full   particulars. 

THOS.  J.  FISHER  &  CO.,  Inc,  Exclusive  Agents 

738  isth  street,  N.  W.,  Washingfton,  D.  C. 


Homes  and   Investments 

FOR  SALE— 3  "on  properties  in  thisai  ci 

i.earby  suites.      Free  Sales  List  to  buyers 

„ud  sellers.     Additional  properties  ivanted  for  new  Sales  List. 

WASHINGTON  SKETCH  BOOK 


AMERICAN  REALTY  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ■ 


(irazlnir  Boundnrics  nnil   «tock   K 


VIRGINIA 

Accessible  —  Equable    Climate 

Mj^  thorough  knowledge  of  values,  fanning  and 
stocks,  social  and  other  conditions  in  these  sec- 
tions for  profitable  country  life  and  all-the-j-ear 
residence,  place  nie  m  position  to  treat  with  j'ou 
intelligently.  Correspondence  solicited. 

L.    D.    PASSANO 
Westorvy  Bldg.  Wash..  D.  C. 

PLesidence.  Warrenton,  Va. 


??£f?^ 


VIRGINIA 

IN  \  IRGINLA 

100   genuine  blue    grass  stock   farms 
100  highly  productive  grain  farms 
25  well  developed  orchard  properties 
25   river  plantations  of  positive  merit 
25  colonial  homes  of  value 
10  choice  hunting  preserves. 
REGISTER  FREE 
Our  Agency  covers  the    Piedmont,  Tidewater  and 
Valley  of  Virginia  region. 

H.  W.  HII.I.F.ARY  &  CO..   Charlottesville.  Va. 
Branch  Offices:  ^!^l'rn"cn,'cu1;'e'per?  vll 

Gentleman's   Country    Estate 
on  Chesapeake 

Wooded  Point,  jutting  out  into  tributary  of  Bay. 
Quickly  reached  by  rail  from  Xew  York,  or  steamer 
from  Baltimore.    '470  acres  hiarhly  improved  land; 
brings  maximum  crops,  hay  and  grain.    Elegant  Co- 
lonial brick  mansion,  1(3  rooms:  every  city  conveni- 
ence; perfect  order.    Splendid  trees.    Beautiful  har- 
bor for  large  vacht,  and  small  boats.    Private  wharf, 
with  deep  salt  water;  abounds  in  oysters,  crabs,  fish. 
Extensive  barns.  Manager's  house,  etc.     3  artesian 
wells.    Good  roads.    Absolutely  healthful.     It  is  Safe 
to  say  that  of  all  the  elegant  water  front  properties 
on  the  famous  "Eastern  Shore"  of  Maryland,  this  is 
the  finest,  I'ut  I'.t  i.rivatt'  n;i-..ii-  must  be  sold,  and 
can    be  bounht  at  great  sacrifice.     For  full  details 
and  photos  address -Box  282,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

THE    LAND   OF 

"The  Life  Worth  Living'' 

Old  Colonial  Estates  and    Farms  on 
salt  water,  also  inland.   Daily  commu- 
nication with  Old  Point,  Richmond, 
Cape  Charles,  and  Baltimore.     Also 
telephone  and  telegraph  connections. 

WALTER     T.      L.      SANDERS 

DIXONDALE          Gloucester    Co..  Va. 

FT  ORID\ 

C 1    0  D 1  n  A       Residential  -  Li\ estock 
JT  L,V7  rvll^-tV      Farming    Opportunity. 

Genessee  Hill  Farm  within  2  miles  Ocala.  ,38;  acres;  125  hardwood, 
balance  pasture  grrass  and  ridi  truck-growing:  soil.     lo-room  house; 
telephone,  sanitan'  and  modem  conveniences.    5  cottages— servant's 
quarters,  etc.     Stock  bam  equipped  every  stock  farm  appurtenance. 
Private  spur  Seaboard  Ry.,  A.  C.  L.  within  hi  mile.    Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.,  on  property',  purchase  optional.    Splendid  lime  deposil 
available  commercial  purposes.    Ocala  shipslimeallparts.    Inclus- 
ive price  «il  3,000.00.    Terms.    Descriptive  circular  this  exception- 
allv  superioropportunit>'forcoimtri' life  underideal  conditions,  free, 
.Uiinioe  t hniubliss  Hauk,  llealty  Oept., Ocala,Florida 

Most  Wonderful  Bargain  of  the  Day 

\\'e  court  immediate  investigation.     49S  acres  of  best  Virginia  land, 

■  com,  wheat,  other  crops.     Elegant  modern  mansion,  baths,  gas, 

.rquetr)'  floors,  perfect  water  system;  splendid  outbuildings;  fine 

tchard;  delightful   location;  46   miles  Washington;  near   staticm; 

ompletely  equipped,    horses,    machinery,    wagons,   harness,    etc., 

cost  $4,000.     Price  525,000;  adjoining  farm,  no  better  land,   held 

■  at  $100  per  acre.     If    looking  for  a  monevmaking  farm,  a  choice 

IfVirginia  home,  come  at  once.       Will  bring  Sso.oor,  in  four  years. 

"Other  bar?ain<i     Catalogue.    SOULE  REALTY  CO..  WasbinztOD.  0.  C. 

"MONT    VERDE" 

FOR    SALE— Ideal    situation    for    gentleman's    country 
home.    House  commands  magnificent  view  of  over  25  miles 
of  Rappahannock.     150  acres  with  barns,  etc.     Excellent 
neighborhood,   good  water,  near  post  ofBce,  wharf,  etc. 
Fish  and  ovsters  plentiful.    All  vear  round  climate.     Good 
hunting— fox,  quail,  turkev,  ducks  and  geese. 
tI>.A  YTON  ST.VFFOUD,  IJowlei«s,  Kssex  Co.,  Ya. 

1 

POCAHONTAS  COAL j 

*                            30,000  ACRES 

of  coal  lands  in  the  Pocahontas  District, 
Raleigh  County,  West  Va.,  for  sale  by 

W.   B.    BLAKEMORE 

MinilkSt.                                                BOSTON,  MASS. 

\Q i\X\\t^A*     "^^  ^"^'  '"     Massachusetts    or 
"  ""  l*5U«     Connecticut  a  farm  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  acres,    elevation  not   less   than 
tight  hundred  feet.     Must  have  good  soil  and  good 
water    supply.       Address,  stating    location,    price, 
number,  kind  and  condition  of  buildings.      Box  23, 

1    Cnt'NTKY    \.\VV    IN     AMFRICX 

INVESTMENT   OPPORTUNITY 

In  a  southeni  Florida   town,   located  rn   a  bo.uitiful  bay,  we 
have  a  proposition  consisting  of  lai^e  hou5e  built  of  concrete 
blocks,  new  and  suitable  for  Hotel,  bank  building  of  the  same 
OHistniction,  golf  iinks  of  So  acres,  ^41   town  lots,  400  acres  in 
immediate  vicinity;   valued  at  Siii.cxw.^,  which  we  are  in  a 
position  to  sell  at  less  than  S75.ooo.oo.    A  great  bargain.    Full 
infoimation  with  views  furnished  to  reliable  parties. 
Industrial  Department,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

Hox  v..  l»..r(snioiilh,  Vn. 
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I  -p^  In  this  department  are  printed  announcements  of  high-grade  schools.  Information  regarding 
OCnOOl  LyCP'cirtlTlCnt  schools  win  be  gladly  furnished  to  readers  upon  request.  For  school  rates  address  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT.  Country  Life  in  America,  133,  135,  137  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass.        Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

A  liiKh  graJe  sdiciol  for  young  women,  offering 
regular,  college  preparatory-,  and  special  courses, 
including  music,  art,  and  elocution. 

Home  making  in  all  its  phases  is  thoroughly 
taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cook- 
ing, the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing 
and  management,  sewing,  dress-making  and 
millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other 
sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location. 

A  resident  nurse  carefully  looks  after  the  health 
of  the  pupils. 

Fur  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

Lasell  Seminary,  Anbarndale,  Mass. 


"I  CAMPS     MEGUNTICOOK 
and  AROOSTICOOK 

In  the  Maine  Woods 

UNIQUE  AMONG  BOYS'  CAMPS 

Separate  Equipments 

Boys  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age 

WALTER  S.  COWING,  Director 


Frienos'  School 


Phila.,  Pa. 


Miss  Hall's 

Town  and  Country  School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on  the  Holmes 
Road  to  Lenox.  One  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  le\el.  Forty-five  acres  of 
woodland  and  campus. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal, 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY, 
NEW    YORK 

FULL  two  years'  course  for  High  School 
graduates.      Full    academic    and  col- 
lege   preparatory    courses.      Special 
courses  in 

Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  Literature, 

History,  Aesthetic  Dancing,   Voice 

Culture,    Domestic    Science. 

Fully  Equipped  Gymnasium   and   Riding   School. 

Location  in  a  section  noted  for  its  great 
natural  beauty  and  wonderful  winter  cli- 
mate ;  twenty-two  acres.  Golf,  hockey, 
tennis,  basket  ball,  skating,  tobogganing. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  of  views  sent 
on    request.     Address 

MISS    MAY    F.  BENNETT 

p.  O.  Box  403  Millbrook,  New  York 


Walnut  Hill  School 

FOR  GIRLS  Natick,   Massachusetts 

Seventeen  Miles  from  Boston 

College  Preparatory.  Great  attention  given  to  physi- 
cal developinent.  Tennis,  basket-ball,  field  hockey. 
Miss  CON  ANT,  Miss  BIG  BLOW,  or  the  Secretary 
will  be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July  and  .'\ugust. 


College  for  Women 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Noted  for  its  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful location.  Courses  of  study 
..  and  A.M.  De^ees.  Departments  of  Music  and 
Trainintc.      Resident     Lady     Physician.       Moderate 


,  E.  E.  McCLINTOCK,  President,  Box  C. 


Winona   College  of   Agriculture 

Practical  two  years    course    prepares    young   men    for 
farm  managers,  dairymen,  gardeners,  government  ser- 
vice, etc.     Homemakers  one  year  course  prepares  young 
women  for  scientific  housekeeping,  gardening,  etc. 
For  Catalogue,  write 
W.  C.  PALMER,  Dean,  Box  911,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


The  Ely  Sciiool 


For  Girls 
Greenwlcb,  Conn. 


One  of  the  tiest  equipped  schools  for  i 
tii.ly  located,  overlooking  Long  I^Ian 
from  New  York  City.     BuiUlini;  inv 


rls  in  the  country.     Beaut 
,and  only '50 

drarrch^vrV'^^r-'-^^'--^^^--'^-'^^^^"^ 

spec^k^^lepaHmlurfor^^VC'Cf'"^, '"?■','''"'  '/^  "'"^^  ^'''^^~-     ' 
uasium.     Athletics      ..r,f,y,',   .""^.1°*^'!°'"^'*'''=  '^<='«^°".     Gym 


Discriminating 
Thousands 

are  following  the   work  of 

MISS     UNA     L.     SILBERRAD 

with  increasing  interest  and  admiration.  This 
author  depicts  the  normal  life  of  normal  but  in- 
teresting people  with  assurance  and  illumination. 
The  growing  circle  of  Miss  Silberrad's  readers 
has  notably  increased  since  the  publication  of 
"The  Good  Comrade"  and  "Desire."  The 
previous  books  are 

"Curayl" 

"The    Wedding    of    the    Lady   of 

Lovell " 
"  Petronilla  Heroven  " 
"The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate" 
"  Princess  Puck  " 
"  The  Lady  of  Dreams  " 

For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores 
Per  Volume,   $1.50 


® 


TheWokld's'Wohk 


® 


Double  DAY  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


Connecticut,  Hillside,  Norvvalk 

The  Elizabeth  Mead  School  for  Girls 


MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES 


I*resident  or  Seei 


Muics  and  Mills  accessible  for 
Record  of  Graduates  apply  to 
HOUGHTON,  MICHIGAN 


Ohio,  Cincinuiiti,  I.enox  Place,  Avondale. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Liniited  in  numbers.  College  jireparatory  and  advanced  courses. 
.Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature,  History,  Music  and 
Alt.     Preparation  for  Foreign  Travel.     Write  for  catalog. 

Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  School  for  Boys 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 


POUTER  K.  .'•AKGE.VT,  «.. 


New  York,  New  York  City 
Gordon  Winston  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

T^eferences  from   Christian    .Scientists    throughout  the  country 
SUMiMER  CAiMP. 

Mk.s.   Makv  W.  Someuville,  520  West  End  Ave. 


Connecticut,  Washington. 

WYKEHAM  RISE. 


WILLOWCRAFT 


is  the  o  nl  \ 
durable  line  of 
w^illow  furni- 
ture made  in  tl 
United  States. 
We  are  the  man- 
ufacturers,    a  n 

send  this 
sample  chair  for 
$7.00,  fgt.  prepaid 

anywhere   east    of    the    Mississippi     Ri\cr 
Writeforourcatalogueof  ISOother  patterns 

THE  WILLOWCRAFT  SHOPS 

Box    3  North  Cambridge,   Mass. 


T  U  L  -^^ 
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'-pi  r^r^nnfrAr      Hnm<=*     In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  decorators,  importers,  and  manufacturers 

A  lie      V^OLlIlLry       llOlllC     of  art  furnishings  for  the  house  interior.  We  invite  correspondence  and  will  gladly  assist  in  the 
selection  of  furnishings  and  decorations.      Address,  House  Decorating  Department,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St.,  N.  Y. 


/¥ 


HE  Enos  Company  an- 
nounce the  removal  of 
their  Salesrooms  to  No. 
36  West  37th  Street,  where  may 
be  found  a  complete  exhibition  of 
the  best  forms  of  lighting  fixtures. 


The  Enos  Company  u^ " 


Makers  of 
ing-  Fixtures 


NEW  YORK 


Office  and  Factory: 

7th  Ave.  and  i6tli  St. 

Boston:     H.     F.     Ester. 

Iirnok,  Inc.,  q  Park  St. 

Baltimore:      519    Nortli 

Charles  St. 
Pittsburg:  G.  P.  Norton 


St.   Lou 
Portla'^n' 


ilding 
i:     N.    O.   Nel- 
Mfg.  Co. 
,    Ore.:     J.    C, 


Salesrooms: 

5  West  39th  St. 
Chicago:  W.  K.  Cowan  & 
Co.,  203  Michigan  Blvd. 
San  Francisco:  1748  Cal- 
ifornia St. 
Toronto:     94    King    St.. 


S  poke 


Cutter    & 


I  Ransack   1000  Attics  Annually 

ANTIQUES 

from  the  oldest  and  best  New  Eng- 
land homes.  Photographs  and  de- 
scriptions of  pieces  you  desire  on 
request.  List  your  wants  with  me. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter. 

RALPH     WARREN     BURNHAM 

Ipswich    in    Massachusetts 

"Glow"  Lamps  and  Candles 

This  Lamp  will  burn  all  night  for  a  week 

with  one  filling  of  kerosene.    The  Candle       /» 

will  burn  15  hours.    Cost  of  burning  each     /m 

2  Cents  a  Month  tiffi 

NO  ODOR.    NO  ATTENTION.  il 

Bath-Roonis,  Halls,  Nurseries,  Bed-Rooms.  Il.ise-  Jl 
ments,  Suirways,  Dining  Tables,  Wriliivj  tl 
Tables,  etc.     Free  booklet.    Perfect  night  li>;lus,  U 

THE  GLOW  LIGHTCO.        ^ 

58  Pearl  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


CAREY  &  ARCHER 

Manufacturers  of 

WILLOW     FUR.NITURE 

Will  ship  on  receipt  of  Money  Order  or  N.  Y.  Draft 

The   Bar    Harbor  Chair   with  Cushion,   $4.50 

The  Norfolk  Chair,  $5.00 

The  Palm  Beach  Chair,  $5.00 

Send  for  Sketch  Sheets 


Office    and    Salesrooms: 
Cor.  44th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 

Branch    Store,    New    Nassau    Hotel,   Long    Beach,    L.    I. 
Factory,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 


ELLEN 

GLASGOW'S  BOOKS 

1 

The  Ancie 

t  Law. 

The 

Battlc-gr 

ound. 

The  Whee 

of  Life 

The 

Voice  of 

the  People 

The  Delive 

The 

Freeman 

and  Other 

Poems. 

I'll 

lished  by  DOUBLE 

).\V,   PA 

;k  &  CO 

^^«5^ii^ 


INTEpOilNGJJfiBEgJlUNG. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FLOOR  MADE 

FOR  CHURCHES.  SCHOOLS.  BANKS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

THEATRES  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES.  BEING  SANITARY 

NON-SLIPPERY  SOFT  AND  COMFORTABLE  TO  THE  TREAD. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  COLORS  AND  DESIGNS  AND  DURABLE. 

. . . . iSl^ 

HEW  YORK.N.Y  91-95  CHAMBERS  ST.  BOSTON, MASS.Z3? SUMMER 5t 

1NDIANAP0LIS,IND.?2950,M[RIDIAN5T.  PORT  LAND.  ORE  40  FIRST  S^ 

CHICAG0.ILL.I50LAKE  ST  BUrfALONYGOOPRUDENTIALBLDG 

51.  L0UIS.M0.2l8-e2O CHESTNUT  SI.  PITT5BURaPA9l5-9l5LIBtRTYA\/E 

'PHILADELPHIA.^  II8-I20N0RTH8THST.  5P0KANE.WA5H  165  S  LINCOLN  ST. 

5A)inWICISC0,CALEllTII5T&3RDAVL(M«(D  LONDONWCENGlANDIISOUTHAMnWIROU 


IRare  ana 
(Btnnim 
;antique0 


FURNITURE,  CLOCKS,   MIRRORS,  BRASSES,  ETC.,  OF  THE 
DUTCH,     ENGLISH,     COLONIAL     AND     EMPIRE     PERIODS 

Write  for  photograpfis,   description  and  price 
of    any  special    things    you    may  be    wanting 

IRVING   ELTING,      Saugerties,   N.  Y.       Collector  of  Choice  Antiques 


My    new    twenty    page   Catalogue   of 

ANTIQUES 

is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  that  I 
have  issued.  Contains  descriptions  and 
prices  of  hundreds  of  genuine  Antiques, 
Old  Furniture  (mostly  Mahogany)  Rugs, 
Old  China,  Old  Glass,  Copper,  Brass, 
Pewter,  etc.  Many  old  (Colored  and 
Black)  English  prints.  A  fine  collection 
of  Antique  jewelry,  many  very  unique 
pieces.     Old  Blue  Quilts,  etc. 

All   at    very    moderate    prices. 

This  Catalogue  sent  free  on  request  to 
any   one    interested    in    Antiques. 

MRS.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 

Box  9 1 ,  Washington  New  Hampshire 


KOLL'S  PATENT 

Lock-Joint   Columns 


Porches,  or 
xclusively  by 


Hartmann-Sandcrs  Co, 


Oftii-e,         1123  Broadway.  N.  ^'.  Cit\ 

id  for  Catalogue  E19  of  Columns 

or  E29  of  Sun-diaU,  Pedestals,  etc. 


VYT^E  are  reproducing  furniture  as 

^  ^  made  by  the  Monks  in  the  XVth 

Century,    in    sets    consisting   of    two 

chairs  (like  cut)  one  sofa  and  a  table. 

Our   illustrated   catalogue  "G"  luUl  be  sent 
on  request. 

Till  Craft  S>l)op 

Wessborg-Gage  Company 

924  Prospect  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hbcp—Haginau:.  Muh.  Rtffr,nc,—Bank  of  Saginaw 


The     "Beautiful    Hand-tOo-den 

PEQUOT  RUGS 

Refreshing    Simplicity 

Wholesome    and    agreeable    colors.     Decidedly   artistic  in  design 
and  inexpensive.     Send  tor  Booklet. 

CHAS.     H.    KIMBALL 

44    Yantic.  Road,   Norwich    To>vn,   Conn. 
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■p.  ,  -j-^.  In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  poultry  breeders  and  dealers  in  poultry  suppli 

X   OUltry    l-^irCCtOry    The  Poultry  Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 


P„nltrv  which  the 


u  desire.     Address  POULTRY   DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


«i 


§^ 


J,  Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  our  breeding 
A  stock  as  we  have  several  thousand  head  of 
\  young  stock  that  must  be  housed  and  room 
I    must  be  made  for  them. 

1  Send  for  particulars  of  our  young  stock 
f  which  is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  the 
^  place.  Prices  reasonable  and  everything 
<ruaranteed. 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARM 


First  Prize  I'ulkl.  I'hiiaLCiphia.  IWP 

JOHN  H.  HALLOCK,  Prop., 


Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Box  A,         Hartwood,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Wm.  Cook  &  Sons 

Scotch   Plains,    New  Jersey,  Box  30 

Originators 

of  all  the  Orpington  Fowls.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  with  history  of  the 
Orpington  and  hints  on  poultry  keeping. 
Special  sale  of  several  thousand  stock  birds 
now  on.  No  country  home  complete  with- 
out the    beautiful  Orpingtons. 

Inspection  invited.  Trains  met. 


m 


•K 


THOROUGHBREDS 

Something   above    the    ordinary. 

Royal  strains  of  poultry  are 

well   known. 

W.  HollaiKl  Turkeys,  New  York 
wiiiiurs.  I.  K.  Ducks,  James- 
town winners.  S.  U.  Buff  Leg- 
li..n,s-tlie  woiuler  fowl  -  M. 
>li:mi.  i'l:i-MS:nits.  turkeys,  yuin- 
rn~,;,llyM|-irtlcs.  :\I  u  se.  ,y  V  (lu.'k  s. 
w  .l.v.rxV  h,i-e^t  sliow  .M.  r..ultrv  dull. 
Ilk.  X.  .J.,  we  wcai  lirst  Tom,  lirst  iJeu,  lirst 
Wliite  Hullaml  Turkeys.  First  and  seooml 
,  lirst  Duck  and  first  young  Duck,  Indian 
■  Ducks.  Wm.  J.  Stanton,  Judge, 
.tniin  S.  V.  Bufif  Le-lioriis  %yon  10n8-'n9  at 
11  S(|uaiv  (ianliii  SIk.w  1st  |..ii.  L'li.l  (■."■k , 
l^'i'  I-      ROYAL  FARMS,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL   SALE 

After  June  First  we  will  oiTer   at  SPECIAL  SALE    the  best  lot   of   White 

--}j         Plymouth  Rocks  ever  offered  the  poultry  fanciers  of  the  world.     In  this  SALE 

ire    EXHIBITION  BIRDS    good    enough    to    win    anywhere.  SELECTED 

liKlOiajERS  galore  and  UTILITY  FLOCKS  that  arc  splendid  investments. 

,  U.  R.  FISHEL'S  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

"The  Best  in  the  World" 


110  introduction  to  you  I  am  sure  : 

lieaulilul   and  profitable  of  all  bn 

List,     rr   IS   FREE.     My  56   1'.. 

St  Poultry  Catalog  ever  issui 


they  are  conceded  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  tin 
Is.  Do  not  place  your  order  until  you  see  my  1 00c 
(."alalciu  w  ill  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  2  Dimes.  'I'hi! 
.\\v\  i^wciiih   dollars  to  anyone 


EGGS    FOR    HATCHING    $4  per  15.  $7  per   50. 
SALE    STOCK    EGGS,    $8    per    120. 


U.  R.  FISHEL.  Box  80,  HOPE.  IND, 


PHEASANTS 

The  raising  of  these  beautiful  and  interesting  birds  is 
fast  beconjing  a  popular  pursuit  in  this  country  and  may 
be  made  'piite  profitable  as  well.  They  will  not  only 
beautify  your  home  surroundings  but  be  a  source  of 
wholesome  interest  to  your  children.  No  expensive 
equipment  is  necessary  and  several 
pairs  may  be  kept  in  the  backyard 
of   a   city   lot. 

:My  own  business  was  started  in 
way. 

PHEASANT  EGGS 
At  a  very  small  cost 
one  can  commence 
raising  pheasants  by 
liatching  the  pheas- 
ant eggs  out  under 
ordinary  hens.  I  have 
several  varieties  of 
eggs  for  sale,  all  from 
strong,  healthy, 
strictly  pure  bred 
stock.  Full  instruc- 
ts   given    cus- 


PHEASANT  FOOD 

Hy   usiii-  my    .-I.e. 

■ialiy  prepared    food 

t  is  no  more  trouble 

than  chicken^.     [    fiirnlsh  the 

■ustomers  so  that  it  eo.-ts  but  a 


to  raise  young  pin- 
food  at  -"pecial  pri 
trifle  for   food. 

ILLUSTEATZD  CATALOGUE  FREE 
I  furnish  free  to  new  custom ers  witli  f\'j'. ,  T-  t    i-ur  i 
illustrated cata if. -u.;.     The  bonk  romaii.s  '       _        -ili.  r 
ful  half-tone  cut.  and  colored  plaf -,  of  pliL  i  .,:    .. 

fowl  as  well  asci.t:  of  all  kinds  of  t  jiiipmtrt  :  c  ;  .rv 
these  birds.  In  ;idd:tv)n,  a  brpe  amount  of  in-  .rni.i,  .n 
to  this  iiursuit.     Send  i   ■■  nrict-li>.ts  and  narticn  -rs 


WHY  keen  a  lot  of  common  pigeons 
that  neittier  produce  good  Sfniabs 
nor  are  an  ornament  to  tlie  place?  We 
can  supply  you  with  beautiful 

Fancy    Pigeons 

that  will  produce  better  squabs  and  be  in 

keeping  with  handsome  surroundings. We 

breed  and  handle  all  varieties  of  pigeons. 

Ilhistrattd  catalogue-,  price  list 

and  instruction  to  breeders  /fee 

KANAWHA    PIGEON   LOFTS, 
Charleston,  W,  Va. 


Pheasants,  Eggs,  Game  Birds, 
Wild  Animals 

Ours  is  the  largest  and  finest  pheasantry  in 
America.     Finest  stock,  best  prices.     Order 
young  birds  now,  for  fall  delivery.     Price  list 
of  eggs,  birds  and  animals  mailed  free. 
American  Game  Ass'n, 


Denver,  Colo. 


CHIGKEN  DISEASES 


STOKES'  SI;EUS10WI;.  1h 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

AT  5M\L1.  COST   WITH 

i  WILSON'S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 


WALLACE 

Game  Propagating  Farm 


EVANS 

Oak  Park,  111. 


1  1  to  40  u.  1'.    .MsoBone  Cutters, 

hand  .md  pcvvtr  for  tbc  poiiltrvmen  ;  «■  it 
"id  shell  mills,  farm  fucd  mills,  family 
srist   mills,    scrap  cake   mills.     Send    I.Tr 


WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfrs..   Easton,  Pa. 


Barred      Plymouth     Rocks 

IVorlJ's    Record  lor    Tv:eitty     Years. 

,                AT  Madison    Square 
j^          A      Garden        t-liows 

>^^HS          nnds     we      Bred      and 

^^^■^         l<  used  have  Won  ovei 

,,%  More  First  Prizes 

than  any  oilier  exhibitor 

has  won  on  any  stock 

duung  that  time. 

Highest  Giade  Breed- 

ing     and      Exhibition 

Buds   For    Sale-New 

Yo.kWinnersand  Birds 

B.edfrom  Winners. 

the    last  II  years  46 

Ends  Bred  by  us   have 

sold  lor   ;P,oo   or    more 

eachorthatprice  refused. 

Illustrated    Circular 

Free.givingNewVork, 

Chicago     and     Kansas 

a^avz-.     ^^     ^. 

City     Show     Records, 

■•r '^^;ri:^^^^;'^  '^^u,  ^-  ^m  ot^'^s"^ 

York  Show,     1906,     nearly    500   Barreil  Ply.    from  Best     Pens    Only, 

n.uuth  Ixodes   coinpetinu.                                     $y  per  .3  Eggs. 

Bradley  Bros.,  Box  8ii,  Lee,  Mass. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C. 

Book  your  orders  for  Hatching  Eggs 
and    baby    chicks.     Stock    for  sale. 

White  Rock  Eggs $3.00  per     13 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns $2.00  per     13 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $8.00  pet  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  $15.00  per  100 

Union  Poultry  Farm,  Box  54,  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lakenvelders 

Belted   Poultry 

The  best  la\  ers  and  the  most 
l)eautifiil  fowl  in  the  world. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 
Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Ralph  C.  Greene,  Say viUe,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

World   Famous   Egg   Farm 

Our  Literature  is  Free  for 
the  Asking 

Lakewood  Farm  Company 

Lakewood New  Jersey 

High   Class   Fancy    Pigeons 

Jiciibins,  Hoskin  and  Gorse  Strain.  In  red,  black,  vellow  and 
uliik.  (Jw!s,  Eckcrt  Strain.  African,  Chinese  and  English. 
I  iiKli^li  I'outers,  Tudor  Strain.  Crested  Helmets,  in  reds,  blues, 
III  II  k-,  and  yellows.  Golden  Pheasants  and  other  varieties.  Light 
liiahiiia  and  White  Crested  Black  Polish  eggs  for  hatching. 

Leontine  Lincoln, Jr. 

p.  O.  Box  4,  289  Bank  Street  FALL  RIVER,   MASS. 

Giant  Bronze  TurKeys 
Partridge  Wyandottes 

AMERICA'S  BEST  STRAINS 

At  the  igo8  Madison  .Square  Garden  Show  our  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Partridge  Wyandottes  won  more  first  and  special  prizes  than  all 
competitors  combined.  All  stock  farm  raised,  vigorous,  excellent 
layers  and  good  table  fowls.  Choicest  stock  always  for  sale.  Eggs 
in  season.  Stamp  for  catalogue  and  Mating  List.  Write  your  wants 
—we  can  please  you.    Bii-d  Bros.,  Box  It,  ITIeyersdale,  I'a. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  QUICK  BUYERS 

Talking  $[r 
Parrots     O 

WE  will   sell  2000  of  our  regular  $10   P.irrots 
for   $5    and    guarantee    every    bin 
to  talk.    We  sell  yoti  the  Parrot  on  trial 
90  days.  You  run  no  risk  .    If  it  doesn't 
t.tlk  you   are  to   return    the  bird 
get  your  money  back. 

Written  guarantee 
with    every   parrot 
Shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S 
Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt 
of    $5.     Shipping    case    and 
food  for  journey  included. 

Only  2000  at  $5;   ordi 
Parrot  Cage  Special  :     a  $2.50    Steel  Cag 

CUGLEY   &   MULLhN,    126.S    Market   Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
THE  LARGEST  PET  SHOP  IN  THE  WORLD 


JULY,    I  Q  o  y 
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G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

ORNAMENTAL    LAND    AND    WATER    FOWL 

COUNTRY  ESTATES  STOCKED 


"THE  RARE  PARADISE  CRANE" 

Having  just  added  to  my  extensive  stock  the  world  renowned  collection  of  Mr.  Homer  Davenport,  I  have  now  on  sale  the 
finest  lot   of  ornamental  birds  to  be  found  in  America. 

The  collection  may  be  seen  at  any  time.  Darien  is  60  minutes  from  New  York  City,  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 
I  issue  no  catalogue  or  price  list,  nor  do  I  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for  what  you  want.  No  charge  for  boxing;  sate 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Plans  and  advice  furnished  for  the  construction  of  waterways  and  aviaries.  Remember,  I  am  the  oldest  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  ornamental  land   and  water  fowl  in  the  United  States. 


DARIEN 


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 


CONN, 


Tompkins* 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


'THE  greatest  pi 
of   tliis  famou 


i 


Pheasants,  Peacocks,  Swans,  Ducks, 
CJeese,  Game  Birds,  and  animals  of 
tvery  species  for  sale.  We  have  him- 
lireds  of  Elk,  Deer,  Antelope,  and 
Butlalo,  and  thousands  of  Birds. 

Send  for  prues  OJI  ivhat  yoit  watit 

Home's  Zoological  Arena 
Kanas  City,  Mo.    or    Denver,  Colo. 


Ornamental,  Land  and  Water 
Fowls,  Beautiful  Peafowls,  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Cranes,  Swans,  Geese, 
Ducks,   etc. 

Wenz  &  Mackensen 

Proprietors  Pennsylvania  'Pheasantry  and 

Game  Park 

Naturalists 

Dept.  D  Yardley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


'09  Squab  Book  Free 


Milted  piiir  billing  or  IdMing— From  eggi  to  sqaabi  In  FOUR  weeks 

Country  Life  in  America,  inclnding  widely  known  owners  of  beautiful 
estates,  who  breed  squ.ibs  for  their  tables  from  our  birds  to  get  better 
th.-in  they  can  buy.      Vi'>itors   welcome    at   farm.      Correspondence  invited. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  322  Howard  St.»  Melrose,  Mass. 
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T    •  Q  t       T^'  fd=^r*4-r\f   T   In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of   reliable   stock  farms.     The  Live   Stock 

L/IVC    J^tOCK    JLyir CCLOry    Department  of  COUNTRY  LiFE  IN  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  inform 


J_^l  V  t    LJLWV^IV    JU-'ll  WV^LV^i  y     Department  ot  UouNTRY  l^iFE  IN  America  will  oe  giaa  tosena  to  its  readers  any  int 
about  stock  which  they  may  desire.  Address  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St.,N 


lation 
cw  York 


MAPLEWQOD  HACKNEY  STUD 

PROPERTY   OF 

FREDERICK  C.  STEVENS,   ATTICA,   N.  Y. 

ANYTHING  you  want  in  the  line  of 
HIGH  CLASS  CARRIAGE 
HORSES,  ready  for  use,  can  always  be 
found  at  the  above  establishment.  All  ani- 
mals bred,  raised  and  trained  at  Maple- 
wood.  Registered  Hackneys  for  foundation 
stock  always  on  hand. 

Sen/J  for  illustrated  catalogue  just  issued. 

Address  g,  J   QAY,  Manager,  ATTICA,  N.  Y. 


Northern  Grown   Berkshires 

of  the  Most  Fashionable  Lines  of  Breeding 
ROYCROFT  FARM  SIDNAW.  MICHIGAN 


Dorscts  for  Winter    Lamb    Raising 


most  sterile 
For  particulars  i 

Cairnsmuir  Farm 


worn-out  farm"  problem,  as  the 
be  utilized, 
of  breeding-stock,  write 

New  City,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


^SHETLAND 

PONIES 

^^ 

An    iinceasiny;   source  of   pleasure    and    robust    health 
playmates.    Safe  for  riding  and  driving.   Inexpensive  to 
1^^  ^  champions.      Stallions  and  mares   for   breeding. 
H^  us  for  our  beautifully  illustrated   free  catalogue 

to    children.       Make  ideal 

keep.  Highest  type.     Many 

Complete   outfits.     Write 

which  tells  all  about  them. 

'  A' 

^^  BELLE  MEADE  FARM            Dept.  N. 

BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Shetland  Ponies 


We 


'e  offer  a  few  well  broken  ponies 
and  a  number  of  promising  youngsters 
at  attractive  prices.  Address  Muckross 
Park,  Springfield,  Vermont. 


ronies 

The  CHAS.  E.  BUNN  herd  has 
produced  more  winneis  than  any 
otlier  herd  in  the  world.    Ponies 
from  this  herd  have  won  nearly 
one  thousand  first  prizes. 
Shetta}t(l.  Ilnchnt'y  a7td  IVeUh  Poiiie  t 
are  ired  nl  this  /arm. 
Prices  on  Application. 
CHAS.  E.   BUNN,  Peoria,   111. 


IN/1  E:  RID  ALE    RAR 

.Are  located   in  ;: 


/t?^^^ 

■ 

S 

..«#  ' 

•V 

\ 

>.* 

<t 

si 

.    ^\*. 

Delaware  County. 

foothiijs  of  the  Ci 


IVJ  ENA/    YORK. 


combine  tocreate  ideal  condit'io,;,  tor  the  nrtk  n  >•  Tlllllllr  Vs        \'^'^'^^'  "''frp  pure  ai,-  and  sprin-  water 
as  well  for  the  developnu-nt  of  rugied  £1,1,  in  I ifelimals  '  ''"^"'^  "^  '^'""''''''-^  J""^"'  '''"^ 


The  value  of  a  cow  in  the  .M 

^'^VJlirh'-    '^t  '''''"I  "''''"'•  K  "^^^'■■f;"'"     '-"^  ^"'^'"C'l  '^^  t'l*^  herd 
CaJ\es  bom  to  such  cow  .  by  any  Mtrid.ile 

Visitors  always  welcoir  f 
AVER    &    N/lcKirsirsiEV. 


Hc-nt  i,  measured  by  the  amount  of  butter  she  will  (irod 

ling- 
URMIA. 


e  sire,  should  be  peculiarly  desirable  animals  for  herd 

Correspondence  Invited. 
?00  Chestnut  Street  R  M  I  l_  A  D 


Young  Selected  Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale. 
For  pedigrees  and  prices,  address 

THE  PASTUR.es.      BELFAST.  MAINE 

Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Both  imported  and  American  breed- 
nig  along  tlie  most  approved  lines. 
Bied  sows,  service  boars  and  young 
stOLk  of  all  ages.    We  have  never  bred 

herpisjs.  "All^'ani: 


of  charge. 

Wiite  for  booklet. 

H.C.&H  B.  HARPENDING 


Otatop   Herd  ot 

Duroc 
Jersey    Swine 

Composed  of  nothing  but 

I'igs    for   sale    of    either 
sex,  also  bred  gilts. 

JOHN  W.TAYLOR 
Edwardsville  Kan- 


For  Sale 


A  fine  lot  of   registered  Berkshires.     Young  pigs  ami 
young  sows  of  all  ages.     Apply  to 
G.  C.  WARE. 

«uie  of   Ml{*     t.  t.  i.OOItlllK, 

Arrowpoint    Farm,    New   Preston.    Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

This  line  Wilkes  Mare   W  .sjon   m-l  H.rntss        This  Mire  is  a  dark 
iln-sinul,  1=;;  himls   8  Mils  ,,1,1    has  tini    k i  imlspci,!     Addrtss 

W.  T.  Munro       74  Tremont  St.       Hartford,  Conn. 
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OIMS 


What 
do  von  know 
about  Silafre  Cutters? 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  best? 
Wh-^An  vou  think  so? 
"Ohio"  Sllasro  Cutters  frive  absohitely  the  best 
results.  We  l)elieve  we  can  prove  tliis  to  you. 
Will  yoUKJve  us  the  chance? 

Our    bi^'    new    "Oliio"    book— the    finest    ever 
printed—will  post  you  on  Silage  Cutter  essentials. 
It's  a  beauty — 104  pases — with  36  pages  of  photo- 
graphs of  "Ohio"  cutters  at  work  every  where. 
It  will  make  you  sure  about 

"Ohio"  Blower  Silage  Cutters  ' 

(6  Sizes— Cut  3  to  30  Tons  an  Hour-5  to  1 6  H.  P.) 

about  their  dependability,  capacity,  durability 
and  construction,  power  requirements,  evenness 
and  quality  of  the  cut  product,  high  class  of 
users,  prices,  etc.  Send  for  it  today.  Mailed  free. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


^^ Modern  Sil  ijt    M  th  xf'i  ' 


Rare  Animals  and  Birds  Not  Obtain- 
yl  able  from  Otliers 

i  When  sometl  ' 

'  .*k"      wanted, people 
they  kn 


V 


When  somethingr  rare 

^v'      wanted,  people  come  to  me 

/    >A    becuise  they  know  that  with 

•<«'    my  unegualed  facilities  and 

yJi  worldwide    connections,    I 

\((|'f    can  procure  it  when  others 

The  accnmp.myingf  illus- 

''         tration  isota  TAAIE  Rocky 

Monntain  Goat,  which  I  supplied  to 

he  Berlin  Zoo,  Germany.   Iwo  other 

specimens  I  have  lately  supplied  to 

the  New  York  and  Washington 

Zoological  Parks,  and  there  are 

more  to  follow.    Icinandwill 

procure  other  specimens  for 

anybody  wanting  them  and 

who  will  pay  the  price. 


;/> 


DR.  CECIL  FRENCH,  Zoologist 


?  ybr  ivhat  ymt  ivaiit. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Thick,   Swollen    Glands 


liat  make  a  horse  Wheeze,  Roai 
lave  Thick  Wind  or  Cliokedowt 
•an  be  removed  with 


npSOKBINE 


'or  any  Bunch  or  .Swelling   causec 
.by    strain    or    inflammation.      NO^ 
1  BLISTER,  NO   HAIR  GONE. 

ihorse    kept  at  work.     Sto]is   la'in- 
Iness;  cures  I'ufls.  Swellings,  BojN,  liruiscs.  Old 
-Varicosities,  Painful  affections.      A  Safe  remedy  1 
$2.00  per  bottle,  at  dealers  or  delivered.      Book  i  I 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 
41   Temple  St.  Springfield, 


Pinehurst  Farm  Shropshires 


Our  flock  IS  noted  for  the  many 
prizes  won  at  St  Louis  World's 
Fair  Chicago  International,  as  well 
IS  the  leading  Stite  Fairs  during  the 
past  five  years  Why  not  breed  the 
be-.t '      Home     bred     and    imported 


Henry  L.  Wardwell 

Springfield  Centre 

Otsego  County  New  York 


The  Aristocrat  of  Moderat, 


We    are    often    asked    the  reason  for  the  great  success  of  the 

United  States  Separator 


Priced 
Cream 
Separators 


In  a  nut  shell  it  is  this 

V.  S.  Cream  Separators  are  rrtade  of  the  best  material,  are  most  thorough  in  shimming  and  most 

durable  in  wearing  qualities.     Every  UNITED  ST  A  TES  owner  will  stand  back  of  these  facts 

Jt^k       In  every  line  there  is  one  best.     Why?     Because  that  one  is  the  standard.      So  it   is  with 

^BT^   Cream  Separators,  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  Cream  Separator.     Many  thousands 

jK  V     being  operated  in  all  dairy  sections  have  established  its  value. 

"""       Promises  and  Performances.  There  are  cream  separator  manufacturers  that  promise  great 

things— on  paper — but  in  actual  daily  use  their  machines  cannot  fulfill  their  glaring  claims. 

When  some  glib  salesman    claims  he  has  something  equal  to  the  United  States, 

make  him  show  you  proof.  //  is  one  thing  to  make  a  claim  and  another  thing  to  prove  it. 

The  United  States  has  the  proof.     For  it  Holds  the  World's  "Record 

for  closest  skimming  in  fifty  consecutive  runs,  covering  one  month,  at   the 

Pan-American  Exposition  from  the  milk  of  ten  different  breeds  of  cows,  a 

record  never  having  been  equalled. 

Before  you  decide  examine  the  United  States  carefully.      Ask  any 
of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  users  and   get   their  verdict,  then  have   a 
United  States  selling  agent   place  a  United  States  in   your  dairy  on 
free  trial  and  it  will  piove  all  claims. 

/«  i/ie  ineanwhite  send /or  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  2S. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 


4  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

All  solid  light  color  ;  we  believe  them  the  best  bunch 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  bred  to  what  we  believe  the  best 
bull  in  Pennsylvania.  Come  and  see  them  ;  if  we  have 
overdrawn  their  quality  we  are  willing  to  pay  an  in- 
tending purchaser's  railroad  fare  both  ways. 

Wm.  M.  Bigham's  Sons,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


and  lively  growing  pigs  are  quick  money-i 
satisfactory,  all-round  breed.     Those 
e.isily    and    quickly,    are    suiall-lxineil 


HOOD  FARM   POGIS  9ih  55552 


Utility  and  Beauty 

Beautiful  Jerseys  that  will  give  the  greatest 
net  return  for  feed  consumed. 

Deep,  Rich  and  Persistent  Milkers  carefully 
bred  for  generations  so  that  they  will  reproduce 
these  qualities. 

You  can  benefit  by  our  experience  in  start- 
ing a  herd. 

Prices  quoted  on  selected  stock. 

HOOD  FARM.    LOWELL,  MASS. 


Compressed 

Pure  -  Salt    Bricks 

give    .TtiiiiMls  pure,  letlned  dairy  salt.     A  trifling  expense 
avoids  all  neglect  and  waste. 

It's  Horse  Sense 

for  stabled  animals  to  til  e  ju>;t  enough,  just  as  needed. 
No  better  salting  lule  than  animal  instinct. 
Neat  Patent  Holders  furnished.  Ask 
dealers      W  rite  for  free  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable 
Supply  Company 


The         ^^Ml^^  ^    \ 

was  the  first  breed  to  estdb  I  "Xi'^^^i^er-     "    '«^ 

lish  advanced  register  on^^^fu-mn  ^Bi 

Best  Year's  Record:  M.Ik,    17,297.51    A^^^ 

lbs..  Butter  Fat,  857.15   lbs.  (equivalent  to  1000  lbs.  butter.) 

■riu-  .llonthlv  (hiernsoj  liulledn  an,l  informallun  recarjing  the  l,reed  free  l.v  a.l,lrfs,iiig 

GUERNSEY  CLUB.  Box  B.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Up-to-DAie  Cow  Barns 

^     Let  us  show  you  how  to  fit  up  your  barn  the  modern  way.     You 
want  it  convenient  and  comfortable  for  Cows  and  it  must  be  sanitary. 
Don't  make  a  move  toward   building  or   refitting   until  you  have   written  for 
our  fine  new  book  on  the 


JAMES    SANITARY    STALLS 


It  opens  up  for  you  the  modern  idea  of  dairying.     It's  a  book   for 
cause  in  addition' to  describing  the   famous  James  Sanitary 
Stalls  and   Stanchions,   it   shows  many   fine  barn  pictures,    " 
interior  and  exterior,  gives  barn  plans,  plans  for   caLf  pens, 
shows  best  scheme  for  feeding,  watering  and  stable  clean- 
ing, how  to  ventilate,  how  to  plan  for  Silo,  litter  and 
feed  carrier,  etc.     It's  a 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Book 

irinlnl  in  mlcr    ,in.|  iiV  just  off  the  press.     You  will  find  it  most 
on  .lairv  farm  arrangement  ever  gotten   (h 
IS  .Sanitary  Quarters.  Cow  Comfort.  Your  Co 
nd  Your  Profit.     There's  a  free  copy  for  y 
il  brings  it.     Send  your  name  today  to  ^ 

KENT  MFG.   CO..  204  Kane  Street 
Fort  Atkinson  Wisconsin 


v'erv  dairvman   to 


id,  be- 
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Tht  Readers'   Service  gives 
injormalioii  alwiit  real  eslale 
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In    this    department     are    printed  the     advertisements    of     reliable     kennels.       The     Kennel      Department     of 


.     T^'  I"    •'"*    department     are    prmted  the     aavertisements    or     reiiaoie     Kenueis.        ji  nc     iveiinei      i^epartment     or 

IVCnnd     L^irCCtOry       country    life    in    America  invites  correspondence    and  will   be    glad   to  send  to  its    readers  any  information 
•iln.ut   do.-    »hich    ihry  mav   desire.      Address    KENNEL    DEPARTMENT,    Country     Life     in     America,    133-137     East    16th    Street,    New  York. 


tSooAo/^AIR  DALES 


Registered  Thoroughbred  Aire- 
dale Pups  for  Sale.  But  a  few 
left.  Very  promising  show  dogs. 
The  Airedale  is  unquestionably 
the  coming  dog  for  general  pur- 
poses. Write  at  once  for  price 
list  and  photographs. 

Airedale  Kennels 


Missouri 


AIREDALE    FARM  KENNELS, 

SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

(30  miles  from  New  York  City.) 
An  80  acre  farm  home  tor  Airedale  Terriers  exclu- 
sively,   most    intellisent,    versatile    and 
affectionate  breed. 
THE  BEST  CHUM  FOR  CHILDREN 
The  most    useful  to  adults,      llighest  grade  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  Puppies  and  grown  dogs,  registered  in  A.  K.  C. 
At  .Stud:     Colne  Clansman,  Fee  $15.00. 


'  *  AiredaleTerriers" 

A  few  healthy,  fami-raised  puppies,  o( 
the  Champion  "Clonmcl  Monarch" 
strain.  Magnificent  dogs  for  the 
country  estate  and  without  equals  as 
house,  stable  or  watch  dogs. 

RUSSELL  H.  JOHNSON,  Jr. 
Chestnut  Hill  Phila.  ii 


Airedales 

Young  Stock  for  Sale  Out  of 

Ch.  Ridgccotc   Anticipation 


RIdgecote  Kennels,  Harrison,  New  York 


Irish    Terriers 
For    Sale 

Rowsley  Kennels  Stock; 
Puppies,  young  dogs  and 
Prize  winners.     Address 

J.  A.  MoneJian,  Manager 
Dobbs  Ferry  New  York 


f^^-af 


Scottish  Terriers 

Offered  as  companions.     Not 
given  to  fighting  or  roaming- 
Best  for  children's  pets. 
NEWCASTLE  KENNELS 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Caimsmuir  Fox  Terriers 

Majou  G.  M.  Carnochan 
New  CiTV   Rockland  Co..  New 
VOHK,  offers   voiinK    puppies   eitli..r 


Also  Welsh  terrieis. 


sale  at  all 


^x  Holdfast  Kennels 

^%    Champion  Great  Danes 


Pup.s   anil    in:iiiir(-il    stock    f..r   sjili- 
Sturt.     A  half  iloz.  II  l.roo.l  l,it.lHs  1, 


288  Ave.  A,  Ne^ 


Cocker  Spaniels 

HANDSOME  BROOK  KENNELS 
Franklin.Del.  Co..  N.Y. 

N.i\  <iitcrini^  upon  the  twenty- 
-  .Hill  ye.ir  of  breeding  and 
I   ,]iii  11 ,' 'the  beautiful   and  com- 

i. n  i1  U;   Cocker,   offer  typical 

in;li.-Tt:ie  stock  in  field,  pet  and, 
sli-.wtyjjc.  All  colors  and  ages. 
Write    for     circular  and  prices, 


Cocker  Spaniels 

The  merry  little  cocker  is  the   ideal 
dog  for  the  family — more   intelligenl. 

Lrmale  pups  It*'$25'.bO  and  some 
beautiful  dogs  a  year  old.  thoroughly 
house  broken  and  trained  at  $40.00 
up.  The  quality  of  my  stock 
known  and  a  full  guarantee  goes  with 
each  sale. 
F.  v..  i>I.irlntosli,    Finiikliii. 


Cocker  Spaniels  For  Sale 


6  beautiful  dark  red  dogs  and 
bitches  under  a  year  old,  house 
broken  and  all  of  amiable  dis- 
position. Any  cine  desirous  of 
procuring  a  real  good  all- 
round  dog,  write  to  us.  We 
guarantee  to  please  you. 

Ell.  Oiithet,  l>lgi-. 
Midkiff  Kennels,     Dallas,  Pa. 


Toy    Pomeranians 

Very  small,  blacks,  browns,  and 
whites;  best  imported  strains;  prize 
winners  from  prize-wlnnin,^  stock ; 
delivered  with  express  charges  and 
duty  paid. 

MRS.  A.  A.  MACDONALD, 

Redcroft  Kennels 
ii;^  Walmer  Road,       Toronto,  Can. 


^W 


Pomeranians 

all  colors 

for  sale  or 

at  stud 

THE   LAKEWOOD 

POMERANIANS 

;S  West  83d  St.,  New  York 


Staten  Island 


Dachshunde 

\  splendid  house  dog.  Very 
j^ood  with  children,  and  <in 
excellent  conip.inion.  These 
are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Dachshunde.  Extra  fine  black 
and  tan,  red  and  brown  dogs  of 
the  best  iniiX)rted  stock,  always 
on  hand. 


Cunning  Japanese 
Spaniels 

variety,  sh(.rt  face,  beaiiti 

coated,  very  linely  markei 

"  k  and  white  puppies  and  full 

'.vn   Slock.     From   best   pedi- 

:e  stock.  Seen  by  appointment. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Niles 
15W.  106St.,N.Y.City 


1 


mkk^4'' 


I   liivc  nvc  youni;  litters  of  "  Kir-  I  1    nhcims,  ' 

Princes,'    and"  Rubv  "  Toy  Spnnirls  ,0  make  selections 

w°mJ""',  "'°"'"-     They  are  all  from  standard   bred   stock. 

,in     I's  p'<==>'^ca.  'o  answer  any  inquiry,  giving  full  descrip- 

I    Hillman,  .Superior   Kennels, 

QiKbec  Avenues,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Scotch  Collies 

Pups  sired  by  Alarca  Campaigner  A.  K.  C. 
Kirrrr,  and  Hartlord  Hope  A.  K.  C.  86984. 
Sable  and  white  beauties,  males  or  females, 
(i  weeks  to  (i  months  of  age.  Ideal  com- 
panions to  take  with  you  to  that  country 
liome,  intelligent  pets,  faithful  guardians  of 
the  children. 

Hawthorn  Collie  Kennels 
Chas.  C.  Ryder,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 


Ferncliffe  Collie  Kennels 


for  sale,  puppies  s 


These   pu 


Pure  White  Collie  Dogs 

High-bred,  Registered  Stock 

Faim-raised,  Grand  Individuals,  All 
Al^cs,  .Snund  and  Healiliy.  Puppies, 
Kithir  Sex,  $1^.00   Up. 

BIERBRIER    KENNEL 

Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


Allend.i 


Bull  Terriers 

Puppies  and  Grown  Stock, 
either  for  Companions,  the 
Show  Bench  or  Breeding  pur- 
])oses.  Highest  quality,  prices 
moderate. 

W.  H,  WEST 

Rydal,  Penna. 


The   Ideal   House  Dogs  and   Companions 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 
FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for    Catalog 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Atlantic,  IVIass. 


Russian  Wolfhounds  ^jf^ 


Simsbury,  Conn. 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of  Russian 
Wolfhounds  in  the  world.  Stallion 
hounds  at  both  kennels.  Illustrated 
catalogue  containing  exclusive  infor- 
mation, lOc. 


At 


Russian  Wolfhounds 

Till-  Arislorrat  nnioiig  dog» 

Holmes  Kennels 

Wo»lt<i\vii,  reniisjlvanla 

,\Ti  ext.ption.il  litter  by  Ch.  Obilska- 
/uIiUa,\vlielpedApr.28,'09 — now  ready. 
Prices  and  pedigree  on  application. 


Winderbourne  Great 
Danes 


WINDERBOURNE  KENNELS 
Springman,  Va. 


COLLIES 


( )K1  :uk1 
}oiinti  stock 


'•I 


MAC-O-CHRE  KENNELS 


July, 1909 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    AMERICA 


S 


Juno  Boarding  Kennels 


light  and  dry.  For  perfectly 
nly.  Conducted  under  my  per- 
on.     For    six  years  manager   of 


G.  W.  CROSBY 

Telephone,  25+  Rve  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Dogs !    Dogs ! !    Dogs ! ! 

Look  herel  Pointers,  English,  Irish  and  Gordon  Setters,  Saint 
Bernards,  Newfoundliinds,  Terriers  of  all  breeds,  and,  in  fact,  if 
you  want  a  first-class  dog  of  any  breed,  write  me.  J\Iy  experience 
as  a  Fancier,  Exhibitor  and  Breeder  for  over  30  years,  enables  me 
to  guarantee  my  patrons  satisfaction  in  Riving  them  my  long 
experience  as  a  Fancier.  Good  dogs.  Fair  prices  and  square 
dealing. 

Fred  P.  Kirby,    Woodbury,  N.  J. 


English  Bloodhounds 


nedl 


nnd 


membi 


nf  the  fa 


(.r  strangers;  iiinir  regi 

winners  on  the  shnw  bencii  ana  on  the  trail. 

Young   and    old   stock  for  sale  at  moderate 
prices,  quality  considered. 

L^^  J.  L.  WIWCHELL,    Fair  Haven,  Vermont 
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BIRD  DOGS 

Pointers  and  Setters,  either  sex.  Thoroughly  field 
trained.     \Vrite  for  descriptions.      (Printed) 

Beautiful  souvenir  booklet  of  Eng.  setter,  Lingfield 
Bragg,  for  stamp. 

Setter  pups  for  sale.  How  to  teach  a  dog  tricks.  10 
cents.  Plans  and  specifications  for  single  or  double 
dog  kennel,  25  cents  (Stamps). 

P.  &  S.   KENNELS,  Box  478  Q,  Indianapolis,  !nd. 


For  Sale 

Bargains  in   Handsome  Pedigreed 

BOSTON  TERRIERS.  BROOD  BITCHES 
and  YOUNG  STOCK 

Spotswood    Kennels 

629  Callowhill  St.  Philadelphia 


For  Sale 

Perfectly     marked      Boston     Terrier    ten 
months   old,  house   and   street   trained.     An 
ideal  house  dog.     Sacrifice  price,  $35.00. 
Wm.  Wallace 

P.  O.  Box  285  Waterbury,  Conn. 

French  Bull  Dogs 

GAMIN   II 


Umerica 
r.arden. 

Ke 
Feb. 
•  Pa 

inel  Clul,,  No.  11 
■,uv.  1'.»n;i,    By   I 
is,  No.  Sd.lKJO. 

iMif..      Winn 
npoited   Clia 

-r  at  Madison  Square 
ipion  NELLCOTE 

GAMIN  II  at  Stud.  Fee  $50.00 

(No  return   privileges.) 

w. 

M. 

Van  Norden, 

Harrison, 

New   York 

f)ld  English  Sheep  Dogs 
15  month  old  bitch  by  Itnp.  Wilson's  Blue  Peter 
._  Imp.  Little  Dorrit,  he  by  Ch.  Ragged  Man  by 
I  ph.  Cupid's  Dart.  Wilson's  Blue  Peter  at  Stud. 
I  fee  $50.00. 

Wilson    Farm    Kennels 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

THAT    PUP 

he   Comic  Classic   by  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

is  duplicating  the  enormous  success  of 
Mr.  Butier's  iminortal  "Pigs  is  Pigs." 

SO 


lustrations 

"ibledav,  Page  &  C 


c  postpaid 

6lh  St.,  New  York  City 


The 

Dog  Book 

By 
J. AMES   WATSON 


Covers      ever  y 
phase  of  the  sub- 
ject,    with      full 
accounts   of  eveiy  prominent   breed.       240 
full-page  pictures,    completed    in    two   vols. 
$12.00  Subscription 
'oubleday.  Page  &  Co.,      New  York 


Arry^lfPrf-C  Oirf»r'fT»r\7  I"  tins  department  are  printed  advertisements  of  architects, 
1  \>,111LV_'I^L3  L^ll\^\^\^KJV  y  landscape  designers,  sanitary  and  coiiMructing  engineers. 
This  department  enables  architects  to  get  in  touch  with  readers  who  intend  to  build.  Speci.il  rates  Address 
ARCHITECTS'   DEPARTMENT,   Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  East  16th  Street,  New  York 


Bungalows  and  American  Homes 


^ 


^ta»fli 


Design  No.  2,  Built  io  California  and  Iowa-Cost  $2,200 

lows.  Mission,  C 
for  1909  shows  iute- 


express  onler.  prepaia. 
Brown  Bros.,  Ardutects, 


lent   investment.      Price   of   book  $r.UU,  i^.  V.  or 
■epaid.    Sample  folder  free. 

Security  Bank  Bldit..   Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Farm  Problems  Solved 

Be  your  difficulty  what  it  may,  our  staff 
of  trained  specialists  will  show  you  a 
practical  way  for  overcoming  it.  Our 
organization  is  unique  and  if  you  own  a 
non-paying  farm  or  country  place,  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  us. 

The  Agricultural  Experts  Assn 

501   TRANSIT  BLDG.,  5  &  7  E.  42nd  Street.  NEW  YORK 
GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Pres. 


Sixty-eight 
Patterns 
New  Idea 

WIDE 
STILE 

Front  Doors 

6  Inch  Rip 

5  Inch  Face 

Thej-  permit  any 
.size  lock 


Write  For  Door  Book 
107  M  Mailed  Free 

t^how 

FRONT   DOORS 

VENEKRICI)  DOORS 

ORIEL  WEMDOWS 

All  kept  in  stoek 
We  sell  to  dealers  onl, 


Richlicld  Springs" 


STORE  POORS 
STORE  FRONTS 
STAIR  WORK 


'mibster-nimm  fi  Qiica^o  USA 


ARE   YOU    GOING    TO    BUILD    A    BUNGALOW,   CAMP   OR   HOME? 


1  am  tlieone  tolielpyon,  either  witli  an  original  design,  mad 
lie  designs  in  tliem  are  orgiiinl,  iiictiiresQiie  :iii<l  i>ra 
>FW  HOOK  OF  BFNGAI.OW.s^l'.v  mil  vj     ,. 


and 


■  ideas,  orwitli  plans  taken  or  aite 
e  me  for  information,  or  .Sketch  Ci 
rtistic  book,  containing-  designs  fc 


many  of  my  books, 
and  buy  my  books, 
nid  one  and  a  half 


I'iotiii-esque  Camps,  Cabins  and  Sharks.  By  mail  $2.00.  40 
niisinal  and  picturesque  designs  for  Camps,  Bungalows,  Log  and  Slab 
(  abius,  etc.    Over  half  tlie  designs  can  be  built  for  between  $350  and  $1000. 

IMctiiresque  f»iibiii-l>an  Houses.  By  mail  $2.00.  New  artistic  and 
•  1  ii;inal  designs  for  cement,  stone  and  frame  houses,  from  83,000  up.  Esti- 
n.acsand  full  description. 

I'ictiiresqne  Siininicr  Cottages.  Vol.  3.  Reused  edition.  By 
mail  $1.00.  Designs  for  stone,  shingle  and  rustic  Summer  Cottages  and 
Bungalows. 

New    Picturesque   Cottages.     By  mail  $1.00.     Containing  original 
and  beautiful  desiuns  lor  Suburban  Homes,  from  #2,800  to  $.6,000. 
E.  E.  HOLMA^,  Architect,  1018-20  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Before  you  Build  or  Remodel  Your  Home,  you  should  get  a  Copy  of 

COUNTRY    AND    SUBURBAN    HOUSES 


WILLIAM  D.  DEWSNAP,  Architect,  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City  (Rooms  513,  SH,  .SI.S) 


W.  H.  ARTHUR 
CONTRACTOR-PERCENTAGE 

Roadwavs,  Sewers,  Grading,  Stone  and  Concrete 
Work,  etc.  We  camp  our  men  and  teams  on  or 
ncarb}-  the  work.     Earge  estates  preferred. 

TELEPHONE  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Surveys  and  Maps 

And  Plans  for  Development  of  Country  Estates, 
Patks,  Cemeteries,  Villages,  made  and  executed. 

CLARK  &  PIKE.  Engineers,  WILLOUGHBY,  O. 


RATITE 


C.  p.  DARLING 

Civil   Engineer 

Iluntiiieton,  N.  Y.  858  Fiftli  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

The  Laying  Out,  General  Treatment  and  Improvement 

of  Suburban  and  Country  Propertv. 

ropof;raphical  and  Real  Estate  Surveying  and  Subdivisions 

Landscape  Engineering 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 
AND  ENGINEERS 

Plans  and  .Surveys  for  the  development  of  private  estates,  parks, 
SOUTHERN  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

P.  J.   BERCKMANS    CO. 

Established  1856  AUGUSTA,  QA. 


For    the     destruction     of    RATS, 
MICE,  and  MULES,  by  a  special 
lus  disease  peculiar  to  these  animals, 
beings,   domestic  animals,  poultry   or  game. 
50  cts.   to  51.50. 
INTRODUCED  BY  IIS  TFN  YEARS  .\r,0 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  order  from  us. 

PASTEl'R  VAiL'ilXE  «0..  Purls 
York,  .•tec,  n.    mil  St.  (  hiiMi;...  :lit  llMrliiirii  S( . 

S.I,-  |-,.n.  cssLmnilre^.   Inslitut  P.isleiir.   P.iris.    l;inl.i..;i.  .il    I'tiidutts 


0.  PERRY  SARLE, 

146  Westminster  Street,    PROVIDENCE,  R 


CIVIL 
ESGINEE% 


PLANS,  specifications  and  superin- 
tendence for  Water  Works,  Sewers, 
Water  Powers  and  Industrial   Plants. 


HARBOR    AND    RIVER    WORK. 


HYDRAULICS 


^7H 


'"'-    C  O  U  N  T  R  \^     LIFE     IN    AMERICA 


July, 1909 


W/  here     to    VJO     matlon  about  any  sort  of  liotel,  together  with   fullest  information  about  rai 
roa.l  and  st.'amshin  lines  for  reaching  them  comfortably  may   be  secured  through  this   department.     Address 
RESDK T  DFPARTMKN  r,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 


Lims'jftj 


IpEigiO 


comes  FIRST  in  your  European  Travel 

<  LONDON  ^'«  Dover  &  Ostend 


By  the  Belgian  Steam  Packet  Service. 

Three  splendid  Turbine  Steamers  daily  in  each  direction. 

TICKETS  on  Belgian  State  Railways  for  lour  of  entire   country, 

Covering  2,830  miles  of  luxurious  rail  travel. 

CIRCULATION  SEASON,    15  days   Ut  Class,  $12.30. 

5  days,  $6.15.  Sea  Passage  3  Hours. 

""""«;:,!,':>""""'  BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 


ANTWERP 

THE  GREATEST  PORT  ON  THE  CON- 
TINENT 

Famous  for  Historic  and  Art  Associations,  Birthplace 
of  Reubens,  Van  Dyck  and  Teniers;  see  great  mas- 
terpieces in  famous  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  and 
other  churches.  Visit  the  Plantin  Museum — home 
of  printing  art,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe. 

Beautiful  Boulevards;   art,   scientific   and   educa- 
cational  institutions. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE  {;™ 7i;| 

.\.\  1  U  i;i<r.  Favouritcsojournof  best  American  families. 

RcnovaK-d.     I'rivale  Halhs. 

Tovpn  &  Country,  389  5th  Av.,  N.  Y.,    Forwards 

Free,  beautifully  111.  Guide  to  Antwerp. 


BRUSSELS 

r^APITAL   OF   BELGIUM.     Residence  of 


\^ 


King  Leopold.     Centre  of  Social  Life. 


Visit  Palais  de  Justice,  greatest  monument 
in  Europe;  Ancient  Church  of  Sablon  and 
St.  Gudule.  Beautiful  promenades.  Centre 
for  a  visit  to  the  Battlefield   of  Waterloo. 

HOTEL  METROPOLE  ',  LT  ^^ 


M.      Central    Situation.      Private    Baths. 
Proprietor— WielemanS-CEUPPENS. 


HOTEL  EUROPE  I 

IKtTICL  I>E  I.A  POSTE. 


o 


STEND 


The  Queen  of  Bathing  Resorts. 


Summer  Residence  of  the  King  of  the 

jaitlv   nf   iis   sea-lialhing    ami    amusements. 
;nitii,nt  I'r..mena<le,     Kursaal.     Balls  almost 


Riviera.     Thermal  Cure.      ArU-si. 
.•\rlhriiis,(;ravel.  Diabetes,  Dyspepsia,  Gastr^ 

THE  HOTELS  ( 'siiJJi^.fu'*'' 
ON  THE  SEAT'"^''''"''^ 

IKPII  L    1)1     I.IK  Its,    OSTEM) 


vnfl  innumerable  attractior 
•alk^.  Unique  .'Vrch.TOlogica 


70  acres  on  ihe 
ithing,  Boating. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKS  FREE  FROM 

BELGIAN    INFORMATION    OFFICES         {^l^- 

389  FIFTH  AVENUE,     NEW  YORK 


>  Gre^x 


riNTlERr5ATl6N/\L 


EXPOSITION 


Augment  and  cement  the  friendship  of  nations 
•i^     by  including  in  your  1910  European  itinerary, 

The  Greatest  Exhibition 
of  Modern  Times 

eclipsing  all  previous  assemblages  in  the  inter- 
ests of   international  commercial  progress. 


The  world's  tracie  epito- 
mized in  Brussels. 
April  to  October,   1910 


l^S 


BR 


USS] 


LS 


\F:W  YORK  OFFICE 

^^RNATIONAL 

NIVERSAL  EXHIBITION 


389  5TH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  VACATION   THAT   LASTED  ALL 
SUMMER  AND  COST  $19 

HOW  to    spend    the    summer  with  the  least 
unnecessary    expense     and     the     greatest 
chance    for   recuperation     is    to    most    of 
us  a  more  or  less  serious  problem,  and  the  way 
it  was    solved    one    summer    by    the    pastor  of  a 
Mid-western  church   is  worth  emulating. 

A  plot  of  five  acres  in  a  new  suburb  of  the 
town  was  owned  by  him  as  an  investment.  A 
part  of  it  was  in  blue  grass  pasture  with  oaks 
shading  it,  and  there  was  a  well  of  good  water. 
There  was  a  brook  to  delight  any  boy,  across 
one  corner,  and  wild  flowers  and  moss  galore. 
Moreover,  the  acres  were  but  two  blocks  from 
the  trolley  car,  and  were  joined  by  homes  of 
small  farmers  where  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
could  be  had  perfectly  fresh;  so  it  was  decided 
that    the    entire    family  —  the    pastor,    his    wife, 


Dinner  was  served  outdoors  unless  the  weather  forbade 

and  two  children  (a  boy  and  a  girl)  —  should 
camp  here   for  the   summer. 

After  it  had  all  been  planned  the  wonder  was 
that  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  sooner.  Of 
course,  had  they  not  owned  the  place  they  would 
never  have  thought  of  it  at  all.  Yet  such  things 
can  be  done  in  almost  any  city,  with  the  cost  of 
a  small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  ground. 

Instead  of  pitching  tents,  which  would  be 
uncomfortable  at  times,  and  leave  the  camp 
furnishings  unprotected  in  the  event  of  a  neces- 
sary absence  of  the  family,  a  temporary  shed  was 
built.  It  was  10x12  ft.,  with  sides  5  and  7 
feet  high,  respectively.  The  sides  were  of 
"ship-lap"  boards,  g  inch  thick,  dressed  on  one 


atered  milk  her 


Side.  The  "lap"  formed  a  waterproof  joint 
even  in  severe  rains.  The  smooth  finish  of  the 
boards  was  put  inside  in  order  to  prevent  weather 
stain,  for  it  was  planned  to  sell  the  lumber  after 
using.  The  floor  and  sloping  roof  were  of  the 
same  material,  and  the  latter  was  given  a  water- 
proof covering  of  two  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper. 

The  upright  pieces  upon  which  the  boards 
were  nailed,  and  the  joists  and  rafters,  were  made  of 
2x4  in.  scantling.  Six-penny  nails  were  used 
in  order  that  the  shed  might  be  torn  down  and  the 
nails   removed   without   damaging   the  boards. 

At  one  end,  in  the  highest  side,  a  door  was  cut, 
and  the  pieces  were  nailed  together  and  hinged 
to  swing  outward  when  open.  In  this  door  an 
opening  covering  nearly  its  upper  half,  was  made, 
to  furni,sh  ventilation.  This  was  covered  with 
wire  screen  to  keep  out  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and 
was  furni.shed  with  a  drop  curtain  of  oiled  muslin 
to  keep  out  rain.  The  boards  which  were  re- 
moved to  form  the  o|K-ning  were  also  nailed 
together  to  fa.sten  over  it  again  during  times 
when  the  occupants  were  absent  from  the  camp. 
The  door  was  held  shut  by  a  leather  loop  on  the 
in.side,  or  locked  by  hasp  and  padlock  from  outside. 

The  inside  was  arranged  by  placing  two  beds 
lengthwise  of  the  shed  and  side  by  side,  with  a 
space  between  them,  screened,  in  the  end  farthest 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE  SHOW 

LONDON 

June  5  to  15 

STAY  AT  THE 

HOTEL 
RUSSELL 

This  Well-Known  Hotel 
to  the  American  Visitoi' 
remains  as   in    the    past 

L  O  N  D  O  N'S 
MOST  COMPLETE, 
COMFORTABLE 
&  ECONOMICAL 
HOTEL 


INTERESTING  BOOKLET  FREE 

From  Town  &  Country  Travel  Bureau 

389  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


60,000  pictures  of  world  wide  interest 
to    loan    for    reproduction   or   for  sale 

The  world's  greatest  pli.  1;.  ,',-i  n -l,,  1  -  liive  c.mtrilnited  to 


■The  World's  \V. 


The 


i,d  "ll 


that 


i)  Magazine 
e  over  60,000  pictures:  scene 
otograpiis,  and  tlie  most  wo 
ire  prints  in  the  country,  i 


of  all  kinds,  indu 
derful  collection  of  Na 
eluding  animals. 

We  are  willing  to  loan  these  pictures  to  you  for  repro- 
duction or  sell  them  outright.  .•\  line  by  mail  to  our 
Illustration  Department  will  bring  you  sample  prints 
of  the  particular  class  of  pictures  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
133  East   Ifiih  Si..  New  York 


Rustic  Work 


99  WHICH  GIVES  THAT 
ARTISTIC  FINISH  TO 
COUNTRY    ESTATES 


t  and  Bath  Houses.  Arbors,  Pergolas, 
Back  Stops  tor  Tennis  Courts,  Rustic  Bridges  for  Ravities,  Kn- 
tr;iT,ce  Gates,  in  tact  Rustic  Work  of  every  description.     Send 
for  catal.iKue  and  sketches. 
Rustic  Construction  Works,  33  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


^"mf^mi: 


A  Telephone  , 

System  in  Your  Home 

.  .  :'///  . 

will  enable  you  to  get  in    touch    with/  dif- 
ferent places  instantly,  and  with  a)nric/st/  no  effort. 

Western  Electjric 
Automatic  Teleuhones 


for  Intercommunicating 


,ine  service  will  enable 
j:r  residence   and   ground.^ 


ivatf 
you  to  reach  every  pdst/oy  yx 
at  any  time  of  the/^2iy/and  ni^ht. 

Vou   can   install  aj/e^cient/aivd  r^liafble  Intercommunicating  System  em- 
bodying   types    of /Apparatus/ appropriate   for  every  room  or  apartment  in 
your  home    at   ^  nyommal/  cdst  /a.np    you   will    be     astonished    to     find 
how  indispen^able^^it/tt'iiybecfonve 

Rememljer/it /reauiress^  no  operator.      Therefore, 
ther^  is  no  operating  expense.     Simply 
pushing  a  button  puts  you  in  touch 


Garaj 
Kitchen 
Library /^ 
Laundry 
Bed  Room/ 
Dininj'  Room, 
Servants  Quarters, 


th6  desired  party. 

^Ve  are  prepared  to  suggest  equipments  for 
any  member  of  stations,  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  bulletin  No.  ^866  and  information  on 
request.  / 

Do  it  to-day. 


Write/ our  nearest  house. 


'r/;KN 


New  York 

Philadelphi 

Bost/in 

Pittiburg 

AtlAnta 


CK.MKAL 

Chirago 
Indianapolis 


\VK>TKKN 

Kansas  City 


I'ACirit 


Los  Angeles 
I'lncinnati  Dallas  Seattle 

Minneapolis  Omaha  Salt  Lake  City 

Manufacturers  of  tHe  famous  "BELL"  Telephone 

with  which  every  business  man  is  familiar 
Intercommanicatlng  Telephones  a  Specialty 
Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and 


BRIARCLIFF     MANOR,    N.    Y. 

BRIARCLIFF  LODGE 

One  Hour  from  Grand  Central   Station,   N.   Y.  to    Scarborough 

AutoiiidbiU-  Scrvi.-,.  to  Hotel.  Altitude  r,0()  feet. 
Acc-oiiiiuotiatiuii.s  for  tlireL-  huiidrea  {ruests.  Oiieu 
from  May  1  to  December  1.  Golf  Liuks,  and  per- 
fectly equipped  garage. 

1>.  IS.  PLU-MEK,  Mnnaccr 


fOTUIT 

Lapecod 

MASS. 


SANTUIT 

HOUSE 

AND  COTTAGES 

Write  for  Booklet 

JAMES    WEBB, 

Prop. 


Where  to  Spend  September 

It  is  during  September  amidst  the  charms  of  early 
Autumn,  after  the  big  rush  of  the  season  has  ceased 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  has  given  way  to 
an  invigorating  atmosphere,  that  many  of  the  re- 
sorts offer  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
All  things  considered  September  is  an  ideal  vacation 
month  and  if  you  would  experience  the  pleasures 
of  a  sojourn  during  this  delightful  period,  write  now 
to  those  whose  announcements  appear  in  this  de 
partment  or  ask  Country  Life  in  Ainerica  Readers' 
Service  to  offer  you  suggestions. 

Manager  WHERE  TO   GO  Department 

Country  Life  in  America 


THE   SMITH  GRANITE   CO. 

Westerly.  R.  I. 

ARTISTIC  CEMETERY  MEMORIALS 


MONUMENTS,  MAUSOLEUM,  STATUARY 

Send  for  Booklet 
Representatives  in 
NEW  YORK  CITY     PHILADELPHIA     BOSTON     SYRACUSE 

Quarries   and  Works  at  Westerly,  R.  I. 
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QUALITY    ADVERTISING 

It  is  true  that  once  in  a  while  a  magazine 
reader  complains  of  too  much  advertising, 
perhaps  forgetting  that  most  magazines  (all 
but  those  of  the  cheapest  manufacturing  cost) 
are  sold  to  the  reader  at  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  editorial  matter,  paper,  printing,  and 
binding.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  under  the 
greatest  obligations,  not  only  for  the  finan- 
cial help  of  the  firms  who  adverdse,  but  for 
the  ingenuity  tliey  show  in  preparing  copy 
which  helps  to  make  the  magazines  a  present 
day  show  of  living  progress. 

What  could  be  more  attractive  than  the  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  country  homes  for  sale  or 
rent,  of  animals  and  poultry  for  sale,  the  new- 
est things  in  seeds,  flowers,  plants,  and  trees, 
of  good  bonds  to  invest  in  (honest  invest- 
ments and  no  fakes),  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  things  intelligent  home  makers 
all  over  the  country  need  and  take  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in. 

In  May,  in  our  three  magazines,  these 
announcements  filled  85,949  lines,  coveringthou- 
sands  of  articles,  and  hundreds  of  firms.  If 
put  in  one  magazine  of  the  usual  size,  these 
advertisements  would  cover  about  425  pages, 
presenting  a  picture  so  interesting  that  it  makes 
a  certain  story  (which  we  know  to  be  true) 
quite  plausible.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  the  thrifty  New  Englander  send- 
ing an  English  friend  the  American  maga- 
zines with  the  advertisements  cut  out,  to  save 
postage.  The  thanks  returned  were  accompan- 
ied by  the  suggestion  that  the  "ads"  be  retained, 
and  the  literary  matter  removed  if  economy  of 
postage  were  absolutely  necessary. 

Still,  perhaps  we  are  prejudiced! 

A   LETTER   FROM   AFRICA 

Readers  of  our  magazines  will  be  interested 
we  think,  to  hear  of  our  friend,  Mr.  A.  Rad- 
clitfe  Dugmore,  who,  since  the  first,  has  been 
on  our  staff,  and  has  made  so  many  marvelous 
photographs  for  our  magazines  and  books. 
He  went  to  .\frica  in  December  to  photograph 
big  animals,  and  how  well  he  has  succeeded 
will  be  judged  by  this  letter  from  the  jungle: 

On  Safari,  near  Mt.  Kenia, 

March  26lh,  igcxj. 
.Mv  DEAR  Corxi  Kv  Livers,  Gardeners, andWoki.u's 

WORKHHS,  10  ■  \V  XOTHING  OF  OTHER  DOUBLEDAY 

Pages: 

Just  to  k.,;,  you  frr,Mi  forgetting  that  I  am  still  in 
the  land  o.  i1k'  i:..ir.-,  I  must  scribble  a  few  lines  to 
V..U  fellow,,  r.ot  U.rgoit.ns  tho:,e  who  are  not  fellows. 
I  had  jusl  vriih/n  liu-  ''.itc;  on  this  letter  vestcrdav  when 
I  was  very  rudely  mt.rrurjied.  I  mu'st  c.Nr.lain  that 
I  was  situng  .:11  :,lon>-  In  a  blind  ..f  fra<;rant  boughs 
(they  were  not  :•  .llv  fragrant;  I  put  that  in  to  make 
It  sound  well)  v.-.iiM-  for  unsu.i.r,  ting  animals  fif 
such  a  bt-r-ed  exisi-^  10  {.ass,  and' had  ha<l  the  good 
luck  to  ^.-t  two  ni,-  :i,tur,s  of  antelo„v.  .-\s  the 
morning  had  nearly  pa-ed  and  things  were  .'oing  verv 
slowly,  I  thought  I  would  vriic  a  letter  or  t"\vo  to  kill 
lime. 

I  had  just  iinished  one  aw:  •..,  uirting  this 
when  I  look  a  casual  glance  arou:.,!  ;a  the   beautiful 


scenerv,  just  to  see  if  anything  that  needed  to  have 
his  picture  took  was  coming  my  way.  Can  you  imagine 
my  feelings  when  I  saw  two  big,  ugly  tawny  faces 
staring  at  me  not  seventy  yards  away?  Two  lions, 
one  a  very  large  one,  were  deliberately  stalking  me. 
They  stopped  when  they  saw  me  looking  at  them. 
My 'first  instinct  —  the  result  of  long  service  with 
C'  L.  in  A.  —  was  to  grab  the  camera.  My  second 
instinct  was  to  sa\r  ni\  hide.  I  had  with  me  a  .27^ 
rillc  which  contained  \ix  .  artridges.  This  was  all 
the  ammunition  1  h.id,  ami  1  only  carried  the  rifle  out 
of  respect  for  the  life  insuiaine  companies.  In  the 
excitement  I  had  to  put  ilown  this  letter,  unfinished, 
and  I  really  hate  to  leave  tilings  untinished.  1  let  go 
at  the  bigger  lion,  and  was  disgusted  to  see  the  shot 
strike  too  high.  The  second  shot  did  the  same.  That 
left  me  with  four  cartridges  and  two  lions.  Then  1 
looked  at  my  sights  and  found  that  the  fool  of  a  gun- 
bearer,  in  cleaning  the  rifle,  changed  the  sights  to  the 
200-yard  range.  The  lions  seemed  to  have  no  dislike 
to  being  used  as  sighting  targets,  and  even  took  a 
couple  of  long,  stealthy  steps  nearer.  My  ne.xt  shot 
knocked  the  big  one  over.  I  did  not  notice  particu- 
larly how  much  he  was  damaged,  but  did  see  with 
satisfaction  that  he  was  going  slowly  the  other  way 
after  giving  a  big  growl.  One  more  shot;  the  second 
lion  was  down  with  a  fatal  wound.  The  noises  he 
made  were  hurrifying.  It  seemed  a  great  pity  to  let 
the  bi;„'  lion  gel  a\\a\,  but  I  really  didn't  dare  follow 
him,  as  1  h,iil  lull  l\M)  more  cartridges  and  did  not 
kii'iw  liMW  iii.iin-  111. ire  lions  might  be  around.  In 
looking  at  the  ti,e  ks  ,ift. award,  we  found  he  was  soon 
joine.l  by  a  mat.',  s, ,  it  ua-  just  as  well  I  did  n't  follow. 
Thus  ended  a  most  c'\i  iling  experience.  Had  I  de- 
layed looking  around  for  two  minutes  more,  I  would 
have  had  absolutely  no  chance  of  escape,  and  the 
lions  would  have  wished  they  had  struck  a  fatter  piece 
of  meat! 

Three  days  ago  I  was  waiting  for  lions  in  a  thorn 
boma  with  the  hopes  of  getting  photos.  Two  lions 
came,  and  the  —  flash  light  would  n't  go  off.  So  to 
keep  those  lions  from  making  a  too  thorough  investi- 
gation of  our  boma,  I  shot  one  —  a  fine  male.  The 
night  before  I  had  made  two  rather  nice  photos  of  a 
very  large  male,  ten  days  ago  I  shot  two  young  lions, 
so  you  see  things  are  happening.  Besides  photos  of 
.several  antelope  I  have  now  got  lions,  rhino,  buffalo, 
and  zebra,  and  soon  hope  to  get  hippo  and  some  other 
things.     I  find  the  climate  is  fine. 

A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 

There  will  be  a  fine  book  of  these  adventures 
some  day.  Meanwhile  photographs  are  ap- 
pearing in  Collier's  Weekly,  in  America,  and 
in  the  Graphic,  in  London. 


THE    AMERICAN    FLOWER    GARDEN 

It  is  not  often  that  the  publishers  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  that  a  book  has  satisfied 
all  expectations  and  receive  volunteer  expres- 
sions of  plea.sure  from  the  readers.  .As  a  rule, 
bookmaking  suffers  from  the  misfortune  char- 
acteristic of  all  things  human.  The  volume, 
so  the  critics  say,  is  too  large  or  too  small,  too 
thick  or  too  thin,  jxjorly  illustrated,  etc.,  etc., 
but  "The  American  Flower  Garden,"  by 
Ncltje  Blanchan,  seems  to  have  made  almost  a 
perfect  score. 

For  one  thing,  llie  1,050  co])ics  were  ail 
sold  before  ])ul)licatioii,  and  no  copies  were 
left  to  send  to  rcN'icwtTs  —  we  mav  have  saved 
crilidsm  here,  but  the  number  of  letters 
l)raising  the  !)ook  has  been  surjjrising.  We 
give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  co])ving  a  few 
paragrajjhs: 


"It  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  garden  book  I 
have  ever  seen,  I  can  learn  from  every  page  something 
worth  knowing.  If  I  could  not  get  another  copy,  you 
could  not  buy  this  one  for  twice  what  I  paid.  Could 
I  retain  but  one  book  from  my  library,  this  is  the  book 
I  would  keep." 

"To  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  it  does  not  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  book,  and  I  desire 
if  possible,  to  procure  an  additional  copy  to  present 
to  a  friend." 

"I  am  highly  pleased  with  'The  .\merican  Flower 
Garden.'     It  was  just  exactly  what  I  wanted." 

"I  am  delighted  to  be  the  owner  of  such  a  sump- 
tuous work.     It  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever 


"I  am  perfectly  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  con- 
tents of  this  book." 

There  are  dozens  of  such  kindly  comments. 
We  have  just  suffered  the  shock  of  declining 
an  order  for  one  hundred  copies  from  London. 

TO    THE    MOTOR    ENTHUSIAST 

We  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  a  novel  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson  (whose  book  "The 
Lightning  Conductor"  gave  pleasure  to  so 
many  thousands)  entitled  "Set  in  Silver,"  which 
we  think  is  the  most  interesting  and  charming 
of  all  the  Williamson  books. 

It  is  a  love  story  which  moves  through  those 
delightful  places  in  England  familiar  to  all 
Americans  who  visit  the  old  country  each 
year.  The  story  is  "compelling"  to  the  last 
page,  and,  as  one  reader  said:  "The  only 
criticism  is  that  it  is  not  long  enough" — a 
thoroughgoing  compliment  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  novel  contains  perhaps  120,000 
words. 

NAMES    AND    ADDRESSES 

We  want  to  thank  our  readers  for  their  re- 
sponse to  our  request  for  names  of  people  who 
they  think  will  be  interested  to  know  about 
this  magazine.  These  Usts  consdtute  a  help- 
ful cooperation  of  great  importance  to  us. 
Our  offer  was  to  send  to  anyone  who  would 
send  us  a  list  of  those  who  might  be  interested 
in  this  magazine,  a  garden  picture  proof  suit-  ] 
able  for  framing.  If  you  have  not  sent  j 
such  a  list,  we  shall  be  ha])i)V  indeed  to 
gt-t  it.  ' 
I 

C.  LA.,  y-'og!! 

DOUBLEDAY,   IWOE    &   COMPANY,  j 

New   York   City  i 

Fnclosed  find  list  of  tho.se  who  should  be; 
interested  in  CorxTRV  Life  i\  .A.mkrica.,: 
\nu  may  (may  not)  [erase  as  you  decidej  use 
m\-  »:ime  as  recommending  the  magazine.  ' 
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IN  the  designing  and  manufac- 
ture of  Period  and  Art  cases 
to  harmonize  with  any  plan 
of  architecture  or  decoration, 
Steinway  &  Sons  are  the 
recognized  leaders,  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  piano 
making— a  distinction  they  have 
enjoyed  for  three  generations. 
Every 


3tEIN\s£SY 

ART  PIANO 


is  a  true  representation  of  its  respective  period — a  veritable 
gem  of  beauty  and  perfection.  A  visit  to  the  Steinv^ay  Studios 
will  reveal  that,  in  these  masterpieces  of  pianocraft,  music 
and  decorative  art  are  so  deftly  blended  that  they  at  once 
command  the  admiration  and  praise  of  architect,  artist  and 
connoisseur. 


i*k  m^:,^- 


Steinway 

Parlor 

Grand 

Piano 

in  the 

period  of 

Louis  XV, 

mahogany 

with 

ormolu 

mounts. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107-109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

'Subway  Express  Station  at  t/ie  Door) 
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f      The  Ori 


riental  Store 


The  Summer  Home  of  the  Period 

best  fulfills  its  mission  of  restful  comfort  when  fitted  with  the  harmonious, 
adaptable  furnishings  of  the  Orient.  The  one  Mecca  for  "  Things  Oriental " 
is  Vantine's,  where  there  is  an  ever-changing  exposition  of  every  imaginable 
Oriental  product. 

So  whether  you're  seeking  fitments  for  Bungalow,  cottage,  or  yacht 
the  Vantine  lines  will  be  sure  to  win  your  favor,  and  give  the  results  your 
taste  craves  most. 


Vantine  Furniture  and  Screens 

actually  patterned  and  fashioned  in  the 
Far-away  East.  Canton  Rattan  Arm  and 
Reclining  Chairs.  Also  Cabinets,  Pedestals 
and  Tables  in  rich  Japwood  andTeakwood. 

The  Screens  appear  in  everv  size  and  decoration,  hand-painted 


The  Vantine  Drapery  Fabrics 

Eastern  Cushions  and 

Portieres 

— low  in  cost  yet  marvelously  effective  in 
their  Oriental  designs  and  color  harmonies, 
making  the  summer  nest  a  true  rest-place. 

Among  the  drapery  materials  are  Silks.  Gauzes,  Brocades, 
Kutch  Cloths,  India  Crepes.  Madras,  Madagascars,  Anatolias, 


Indoors 

Oriental  Lamps  and  Lanterns, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Dinner 
Gongs,  Framed  Water  Colors, 
Umbrella  Jars  and  Vases,  Por- 
tieres of  Shell  and  Bamboo. 

Out-of -Doors 

'CTie  Garden        '^/le  Lawn 
'CVie  'Veranda 

Japanese  Stone  Lanterns 
Jardinieres  and  Garden  Seats 
Bronzes  —  Urns  and   Vases 
Chinese     Rattan,    Willow      and 

Woven  Grass  Chairs 
Sidarris  Porch  Curtains 


The  Vantine  Table  Porcelains 

include  some  of  the  most  exquisite  wares 
of  Japan  with  decorations  by  the  in- 
imitable Japanese;  colorings  and  designs, 
not  to  be  found  outside  the  Vantine  impor- 
tations.   Absurdly  inexpensive. 

The  Vantine  Floor  Coverings 

— the  basis  of  every  substantial  decorative 
effect — -embrace  rugs  both  large  and  small 
from  India.Turkey,  Persia,  China  and  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Blue  and  white  Cotton  Weaves  and  the  Moodj 
Rugs  from  India  are  in  greater  demand  than  ever  for  cottage 
or  bungalow  furnishings — artistic  and  little  priced. 

A.  A.  VANTINE   &   CO. 

The  Oriental  Store  NEW     YORK 

Broadway,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets 
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Is  Your  House  a  Part  of  the  Landscape? 

Many  buildings  are  not.  Faced  with  smooth, high-colored  bricks 
they  clash  with  Nature's  quiet  greens  and  deep-toned  browns. 


alone  have  the  soft,  rich  shadings  which  harmonizs  with  any 
landscape,  with  indianreds,  ivory  grays,  quiet  olives  and  golden 
browns,  all  with  rough  texture,  they  bring  "that  weathered 
effect"  out  wficre  tlie  wcatlicr  is  and  have  that  honest,  rugged 
appearance  which  distinguishes  "natural  finishes  "  from  arti- 
ficiality. 

FAR  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END 

Tapestry  Brick  save  repair  bills,  assure  walls  that  Time 
will  beautify  rather  than  blemish  and  add  materially  to  the 
salability  of  your  entire  property. 

The   ideal  material  for  Country  Houses,   Garden  Walls, 
Terraces,    Brick   Pergolas   and   other  appurtenances   of    the 
formal  garden. 
Pull  information  free.  Send  20c  for  elaborate  book, "  Tapestry  Brickwork. " 

FiSKE  &  Company,  Inc. 

1660  Flatirott  Building,   New   York 
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Four  pintail  ducklings.    Young  wild  ducks  are  difficult  to  photograph,  because  they  are  so  swift  in  their  movements 


ART  IN  WILD  BIRD  PHOTOGRAPHY 

ELEVEN    PHOTOGRAPHS    SELECTED  FROM     OVER     FIVE     THOUSAND 
PLATES  EXPOSED  DURING  TEN  YEARS    OF   SCIENTIFIC    BIRD   STUDY 

By  WILLIAM   L.    FINLEY 
Photographs   b>'    Herman   T.    Bohlman 

CRITICS  tell  us  that  art  is  an   improvement  on  nature,  agents,   but   the   camera    is    a    very    mechanical    means    of 

Maybe  our  ideas  of  art  and   beauty  are  stereotyped,  expression. 

If  the  artist  finds  it  necessary  to   rearrange   and    fix  Since  the  art  in  a  nature  photograph  is  so  greatly  limited 

natural  things  to  his  own  taste,  perhaps  he  is  not  securing  by  the  working  possibilities  of  the  camera,  how  much  the 

the    highest    art.     The    photographer  '  of   wild    birds    and  skilled  painter  has  it  over  the  photographer!     The  painter 

animals  must  take  nature  as  it  is.     Nature  is  wild  and  uncul-  may  place  his  heron  on  one  side  of  the  river  or  the  other, 

tivated.      Possibly    we    shall    eventually    come    to    believe  plant  his  trees  just  where  they  produce  the  best  effect,  and 

that  art  is  more  what  nature  dictates  than  what  man  dictates,  make  the  water   ripple  or   reflect,   flow  east   or  flow  west. 


A  photograph  should  be  studied  for 
its  own  sake.  It  may  be  compared  with 
other  photographs,  but  not  with  the 
creative  work  of  pen  or  brush.  We 
ought  not  to  set  photography  over 
against  art.  In  considering  the  photo- 
graph as  a  piece  of  art,  we  have  to 
rake  into  account  the  relation  between 
the  camera,  which  is  a  mechanical 
means  of  expression,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  in  the  picture.  Because  of 
the  diff^erence  in  this  medium  of 
expression  we  should  not  try  to 
compare  a  picture  made  with  a 
camera  to  a  painting  made  with  a 
brush.  All  art  is  hampered  by  the 
means  or  agency  of  expression.  The 
brush      and      the      canvas      are      free 


A    chance   subject.      Mockingbird    pei'ched    on 
the  top  of  a  palm  tree 


When  the  enthusiast  with  the  camera 
tries  for  these  effects  he  has  to  search 
a  good  while  for  his  foreground  and 
back-ground.  He  has  to  move  to  suit 
the  light,  not  move  the  light  to  suit 
himself.  Even  if  he  selects  a  good 
position,  his  bird  and  animal  subjects 
are  likely  to  be  missing.  He  may  try 
for  days  and  weeks  and  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  combination  that  will 
make   a    picture. 

A  photograph  is  a  reflected  image 
of  facts.  The  reality  of  things,  the 
truth,  is  the  appeal  which  the  photo- 
graph makes.  To  be  artistic  it  must 
be  pleasing  in  make-up  and  the  literal- 
ness  of  the  lens  must  not  be  too 
apparent.      The      test     of    its    artistic 
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Portrait  of  a  pintail  duck  taken  from  a  blind  on  the  bank  of  Klamath 
Lake,  southern  Oregon 

qualities  will  come  with  time.  A  thing  with  no  thought 
behind  it  becomes  tiresome.  The  photograph  that  shows 
its  mechanical  effect  soon  wears  out   and   becomes  empty. 


as  .-elected 
blind.     It  1 


1  care  m  adv.iiK 
the  only  succes; 


i-ai.,-  iiip  seiimp  of  this  picture 
and  the  exposure  was  made  from 
1  plate  out  of  twenty  expo.sures 


Some  people  think  the  most  artistic  things  in  photo- 
graphy are  accidental  things.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
accidental  snaps  that  result  in  good  nature  photographs. 
Generally  the  art  in  wild  life  photography  comes  from  the 
selection  of  subjects,  the  pose,  composition  and  the  printing. 
An  artistic  photograph  must  show  an  intelligent  application 
of  photography.  It  is  not  a  subject  half  out  of  focus  or  a 
plate  that  is  fogged. 

If  one  could  follow  the  ideas  of  an  impressionist  in  getting 
wild  bird  photographs,  he  would  more  easily  obtain  success. 
If  he  could  say  that  shadowy  outlines  and  figures  of  birds 
out  of  focus  are  works  of  art,  he  would  have  a  great  majority 
of  his  exposures  artistic  in  make-up. 

According  to  our  experience,  a  good  bird  photograph  is 
the  result  of  long  study  and  patient  waiting.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  get  good  photographs  if  the  subject  be  a  stream 


Young  California  jay  in  the  sage  brush.      A  setting  like  this  is  not 
found  every  time 

or  path  through  the  woods,  or  a  section  of  landscape  where 
one  can  study  it  from  every  point  of  view;  or  if  the  subject  is 
a  person  who  wants  to  be  photographed.  But  contrast 
these  with  a  subject  that  is  constantly  moving  or  hiding 
and  trying  to  keep  as  far  from  you  as  possible.  Only  long 
practice  with  the  camera  trains  the  eye  to  know  a  good 
picture  when  it  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass.  Too  often  one 
is  misled  by  the  attractiveness  and  variety  of  color  in  nature 
which  in  the  negative  is  but  black  and  white.  Among  over 
five  thousand  plates  we  have  exposed  on  wild  birds  for  the 
past  ten  years,  very  few  show  a  make-up  that  lasts. 

In  wild  life  photography,  one  generally  has  to  take  what 
he  can  get.  Yet  this  is  not  always  so.  One  may  often  obtain 
photographs  of  artistic  value  by  combining  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  camera  with  a  sympathetic  study  of  nature. 
He  may  sometimes  select  his  position  and  his  subjects;    if 
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he  has  the  patience  to  wait  hours  and  maybe  days,  he 
can  get  the  make-up  of  his  picture.  This  we  did  in 
the  case  of  some  Caspian  terns  nesting  on  a  tule  island 
in  Lower  Klamath  Lake.  We  set  our  camera,  care- 
fully concealed  in  a  blind,  to  get  a  small  bunch  of  tules 
in  the  foreground  and  the  lake  in  the  background.  With 
this  composition  for  a  picture,  we  exposed  plate  after 
plate  at  the  terns  flying  past.  Out  of  twenty  exposures 
but  one  was   successful. 

In  southern  California  we  tried  for  days  to  get  a  combina- 
tion picture  of  gull,  clouds,  and  waves.  Both  gull  and  waves 
were  moving  so  rapidly  that  the  highest  speed  was  necessary. 
The  distance  between  the  two  objects  made  it  impossible  to 
get  both  in  focus  at  once.  With  the  bird  near  enough  at  hand 
to  show  clearly,  one  had  to  forfeit  the  clearness  in  the  balance 
of  the  picture.  Whenever  the  waves  were  breaking  just 
right,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  catch  a  gull  in  the  right 
position,  and  vice  versa. 

Some  birds  make  up  much   better  in   photographs  than 


One  of   the  rare  opportunities  that  come  to  the  bird  photographer. 
A  Western  gull  balancing  on  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel 

Others.  The  attitude  of  the  great  blue  heron  at  rest  is  in 
itself  artistic.  While  photographing  in  a  colony  of  these 
birds  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  we  hunted  for  several 
different  days  to  select  a  position  that  would  have  an  artistic 
make-up.  The  best  one  we  could  find  was  in  the  outermost 
branches  of  a  tall  sycamore.  The  only  viewpoint  for  the 
camera  was  from  the  top  of  an  adjoining  tree.  At  this  place 
we  had  to  erect  a  small  stand  and  tie  the  camera  in  position. 
The  distance  was  too  far  for  the  regular  lens,  but  with  the 
telephoto  attachment  a  good  picture  was  secured  after  the 
old  heron  returned  from  fishing  and  perched  on  a  dead 
limb  at  the  side  of  her  nest. 

Few  baby  birds  are  more  cunning  than  a  wild  duckling. 
No  bird  is  so  quick  of  movement  within  such  a  short  time 
after  he  emerges  from  the  shell.  In  a  few  hours  he  is  capable 
of  following  his  mother  about  in  the  marsh  and  getting  his 
own  dinner  by  capturing  flies  and  other  insects. 


Copyrigbt,  1909,  by  H.  T.  Bolilinaii  and  W.  L.  tinley 

Gull  soaring  over  the  waves.     This  picture  was   secured  only  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  mallard  duckling  we  found  in 
the  swamp  and  tried  to  photograph.  He  was  but  a  day 
or  two  old  and  I  caught  him  by  the  merest  chance.  I  took 
him  to  a  little  clear  piece  of  water  in  the  marsh,  where  I  was  to 


Copyrigiit,  1906,  by  II. '1"    I.oliliii.n,    ,.  i 

Another  result  of  careful  selection  and  patient  waiting.     Bonapaiie's 
gulls  feeding  in  the  marsh  at  San  Francisco  Bay 


2Q0 

set  him  down  ;uul  rhf  canu  ra 
man  was  to  snap  the  picture. 
At  the  given  signal  I  chopped 
him  gently  on  the  surface. 
With  the  shutter  speeded 
at  one  six-hundredrh  of  a 
second,  the  camera  man  did 
not  e\cn  get  a  tail.  1  he 
instant  the  toes  c.i  that 
duckling  struck  the  water 
he  was  gone. 

The  following  season  wc 
found  a  pintail  duck  sitting 
on  t:even  eggs.  We  watched 
and  waited  till  the  da}-  the 
eggs  began  to  hatch.  \\  e 
got  ahead  of  the  motb.cr  h\- 
taking  four  cf  the  famil\- 
out  to  initiate  them  before 
the\-  knew  an}'  of  the  wa\  s 
cf  the  world.  After  ten  or  a 
dozen  exposures  we  got  one 
plate  with  all  four  in  the 
picture. 

In  securing  v^ild  bird 
photographs,  one  must  have 
at  least  two  good  cameras. 
One    of   the    reflecting   type 
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Arkansas  kingbird  hovering.    The  kin^ljird  often  poises  thus,  holding 
itself  in  mid-air  by  the  rapid  quivering  of  its  wings 
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with  a  rapid  lens  is  necessar\-, 
because  many  of  the  bird 
pictures,  especially  those  of 
flight,  have  to  be  taken  with 
an  exposure  of  from  one 
eight-hundredth  to  one  two- 
thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
But  the  reflex  camera  and 
the  rapid  lens  have  dis- 
advantages in  securing 
artistic  pictures.  One  often 
has  to  forfeit  depth  of  focus, 
and  in  a  very  rapid  exposure 
one  seldom  gets  the  light  thar 
is  necessary  to  give  clearness 
and  density,  which  is  essen- 
tial in  a  good  photographic 
plate.  For  artistic  results 
in  wild  life  photography,  we 
alw^ays  prefer  the  long-focus 
t}'pe  of  a  5  X  7  camera  with 
an  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear 
lens.  The  best  results  can 
be  obtained  where  the  com- 
position can  be  studied, 
w^here  there  is  plenty  of  even 
light,  and  where  a  time 
exposure  can  be  given. 


G'-eat  blue  hero: 


Co].yrij;lil.  i.j,.5,  by  II.  T.  Bolili 

I  sycamore  tree.     This  site  was  chosen  after  several  days'  study,  and  the  photog] 
the  top  of  a  neip-hboring  tree.     An  example  of  carefully  studied  composition 


aph  was  taken 


Narcissus  time  in  Warren's  Wood,  Gravetye  Manor.     A   natural  wood,   with   no   landscape   gardening   save  the   introduction  of  the   narcissi 


WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  ABOUT  WILD  GARDENING 

HOW  WE    CAN   OBTAIN    MOST  OF  THE   CHARM  OF  AN   ENGLISH    PARK   IN 
FOUR  YEARS,  WHILE  THE  DOOMED  CHESTNUT  TREES  MAY  PAY  THE  BILLS 

Bv   WILHELM    MILLER 


Photographs    by    George    A.    Champion    and     E.    J.    Wa 


[Note.  —  This  is  the  sevnith  of  u  set 
cure  the  material.  Previous  articles  he. 
ly  varieties  (in  April),  water  gardens  (i 
<rJening,  etc. — The  Editors.] 


'S  of  articles  on  iL'hat  England  can  teach  us  about  garden,  ng.  The  u^riti 
c  discussed  landscape  gardening  (in  J anuary),  formal  gardens  (m  Fcbiu, 
May),  and  lii'ing   outdoors  (in  June).      Future   articles  will  deal  with 


made  a  special  journev  to  England  to 
v),  rose  gardens  (in  March),  making 
call   gardening,  indoor  gardening,  rock 


THE  first  day  I  was  in  England  I  stepped  into  the 
grounds  of  an  archery  club  at  Plymouth,  and  saw 
millions  of  bluebells  carpeting  the  ground  by  the 
acre.  They  grew  so  thickly  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
stepping  on  them,  as  the  reader  may  see  for  himself,  by  the 
picture  on  page  293.  The  effect  was  enchanting.  One 
seemed  to  be  walking  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  It  made  one 
think  of  Robin   Hood,  of  Puck,  of  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

"Oh,  yes;  but  it  takes  a  thousand  years  to  produce 
such  effects,"  you  will  say. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  positive  that  any  American  who 
owns  a  great  estate  can  get  most  of  this  charm  in  four 
years,  and  practically  all  of  it  in  one  lifetime.  These 
bluebells,  for  instance,  cost  only  $10  a  thousand,  or  one  cent 
a  bulb.  They  need  no  care  af:er  planting,  ^'ou  can 
order  them  now,  plant  them  ne.xt  fall,  and  they  will  bloom 
next  spring.  In  rich  woods  x\\t\  will  increase  so  fast  that 
you  could  duplicate  the  identical  effect  here  pictured  in 
four  years  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

Even  the  trees  in  your  overcrow  ded,  uninteresting  wood- 
lands  will   respond   wonderfully  in  four  \ears,  if    }-ou    will 


let  a  landscape  forester  mark  (at  a  cost  of  $8  an  acre) 
the  trees  which  should  come  out  this  year,  and  the  three 
succeeding  years.  Then  your  "telegraph  poles"  will  begin 
to  branch  out  from  below  and  make  dignified  and  inter- 
esting trees.  You  can  get  a  great  deal  of  the  atmosphere 
of  English  pleasure  woods  in  four  years  simply  by  thin- 
ning the  trees.  And  meanwhile  you  can  be  planting  blue- 
bells and  other  bulbs,  for  they  will  not  be  harmed  by  the 
falling  of  trees. 

^'ou  gentlemen  of  Long  Island,  who  own  hundreds  of 
acres  of  woods,  do  you  know  why  you  enter  them  about  once 
a  year  I  It  is  because  you  cannot  stroll  in  woods  that  are 
full  of  mosquitoes,  briers,  and  burrs.  And,  besides,  there 
is  nothing  to  see,  because  you  never  use  the  axe  or  plant 
anything.  Yet  you  could  quadruple  the  value  of  your 
wooded  land  as  residential  property  in  four  years  by  wild 
gardening.  Last  winter,  near  Westbury,  I  saw  two  estates 
on  which  20,000  dead  chestnut  trees  had  been  cut  out. 
If  the  owners  had  sold  the  live  trees  for  poles  four  years  age, 
when  they  were  warned  about  this  incurable  disv-ase,  they 
would  have  received  enough  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  trans- 
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Emperor  daffodils  on  the  bank  of  a  water-lily  pool  at  Gravetye.  Next 
the  water  is  a  line  of  purple  loosestrife  (Li/lhrum  Salkaria)  which  makes 
glorious  color  masses  in  summer.    English  oaks  in  the  background 

forming  those  woods  into  a  charming  English  park.  Last 
spring,  for  instance,  they  might  have  had  a  million  bluebells 
in  those  woods,  the  mosquitoes  under  control,  everything 
that  would  tear  flesh  or  clothing  removed,  and  the  trees  all 
growing  large  and  shapely. 

It  is  only  thirty  years  ago  that  the  phrase  "wild  gar- 
dening" was  invented  by  Mr.  William  Robinson,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  that  is  a  joy.  Last  spring  I 
went  to  see  his  estate,  where  the  idea  of  wild  gardening  is 
carried  out  on  a  glorious  scale.  I  was  too  late  to  see  the 
daffodils,  which  he  used  to  plant  by  the  ton  and  even  by 
the  carload,  but  the  accompanying  pictures  give  some 
idea  of  what  the  place  is  Hke.  Mr.  Robinson  handed  me 
the  one  reproduced  below,  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
been  waiting  thirty  years  for  a  photographer  who  could  do 
that  sort  of  thing. 

These  two  effects  —  daffodils  and  bluebells  —  we  can 
reproduce  literally.  There  is  no  question  about  their 
hardiness  or  about  their  looking  like  wild  flowers  provided 
they  are  not  set  out  in  lines  or  patterns.  The  third  great 
flower  show  in  the  English  woods,  before  the  trees  leaf  out, 
is  made  by  primroses,  but  we  cannot  have  primroses  by  the 
million.  However,  we  have  an  equally  lovely  yellow  flower 
in  the  fawn  Hrr  or  dog's  tooth  violet  {Erythronium  Ameri- 
canum),  which  carpets  our  own  woods  in  April.  If  you 
will  keep  cows  and  sheep  out  of  your  woodlot  and  spend 
$20  for  one  thousand  bulbs  of  this  yellow  adder's  tongue,  you 
will  eventually  carpet  the  forest  floor  with  flowers  and  pro- 
duce a  distinctly  American  eflJ'ect  of  which  )ou  may  be  justly 
proud.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  order  these  bulbs,  as  they 
ought  to  be  collected  in  August. 

American  ^^(.od^  ought  to  be  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
English  in  cpnng,  ior  we  have  trilliums,  bloodroot,  and 
hepaticas.  ( \  he  hep„t;.r,  is  also  native  to  Europe,  but  not 
as  plentiful  a.  hue.)  The  triilium  is  by  far  the  largest  white 
ttower  that  -.wl  grow  m  th^:  'Aoods  and  that  blooms  in  the 
sprmg,andyou  ran  getor.e--;.,..;>candsecond-s!/.ed  bulbs  at  two 
cents  each.     T!,v  hepatica  is  the  earliest  flower  we  can  have, 


and  you  can  buy  the  pink,  blue  or  white,  single  or  double, 
from  the  regular  nurseryman,  or  get  the  mixed  sorts  collected 
from  the  wild  for  $2^  a  thousand.  Bloodroot  can  be  col- 
lected for  ^18  a  thousand,  or  nursery-grown  plants  will  cost 
about  $bo.  It  is  a  mistake  to  dig  these  three  kinds  of  flowers 
in  the  spring.  The  best  plan  is  to  order  them  in  summer  for 
early  autumn  delivery. 

After  the  trees  leaf  out  the  shade  is  too  dense  for  con- 
tinuous sheets  of  bloom  either  in  England  or  America, 
but  it  is  entirely  practical  to  have  strong  masses  here  and 
there,  if  we  will  only  thin  out  the  woods  enough  to  encour- 
age flowers,  but  not  enough  to  let  the  grass  crowd  out  all 
floral  beauty.  We  generally  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  We  begin  by  allowing  no  one  to  use  the  axe.  Then 
we  get  the  notion  that  an  English  deer  park  is  the  ideal 
thing,  so  we  cut  out  too  much  and  let  in  the  cattle,  where- 
upon the  wild  flowers  vanish  and  the  trees  are  left  with 
ugly  stag-horn  tops. 

The  largest  flower  show  in  English  woods  after  the  leaves 
come  out  is  made  by  the  Pontic  rhododendron,  but  this  has 
a  coarse,  unpleasant  color.  Our  own  Catawbiense,  which 
blooms  in  June,  is  no  worse  in  color,  and  decidedly  hardier, 
while  our  maximum  is  altogether  lovely  in  July.  Then,  too, 
there  is  no  evergreen  native  to  Europe  which  is  half  so 
beautiful  as  our  mountain  laurel.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  really  are  beginning  to  appreciate  these  three  evergreens. 
It  is  now  quite  the  fashion  to  plant  them  by  the  carload. 
England    cannot    grow   Rhododendron   ?naximum  at  all. 

FILLING  MEADOWS   WITH   FLOWERS 

Our  meadows  can  be  filled  with  spring  flowers  without 
impairing  the  hay  crop.  Mr.  Robinson's  meiidows  contain 
millions  of  bulbous  flowers,  great  sheets  of  checkered  lilies 
(Fritillaria  Melcagris),  and  the  sweet  blue  windflowers, 
of  which  the  finest  is  Anemone  Robinsoniana  (supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  y^.  nemorosd).  We  cannot  stain  our  meadows 
blue  in  March  with  the  Apennine  and  Grecian  windflowers 
[Anemone  Apennina  and  blandd),  but  daffodils  will  realize 


Daffodils  planted  in  a  natural  and  picturesque  way,  not  in  solid  masses 
as  in  a  nursery,  nor  yet  scattered  aimlessly.     Upper  pool,  Gravetye 
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Wordsworth's  vision  for  us  in  April.  Everyone  knows  about 
his  "ten  thousand  daffodils  at  a  single  glance."  You  can 
realize  this  vision  by  ordering  now  ten  thousand  bulbs  of 
Princeps  (the  earliest  yellow  trumpet  daffodil  suitable  for 
naturalizing)  and  planting  them  this  fall.  In  seven  years 
they  should  number  fifty  thousand.  And  the  whole  effect, 
bulbs,  planting,  and  after  care,  can  be  had  for  only  $100 ! 

If  you  would  rather  have  great  sheets  of  fragrant  white 
flowers  the  first  half  of  May,  you  can  have  the  poet's  nar- 
cissus, which  is  the  cheapest  of  all,  costing  only  $5  a  thousand 
ordinarily. 

WILD   GARDENING   BY  THE   WATERSIDE 

Water  lilies  are  naturalized  on  a  great  scale  at  Gravetye, 
and  the  picture  on  page  292  shows  a  corner  of  one  of  the 


But  these  are  only  samples.  His  grand  effects  come  from 
using  water-loving  plants  only.  "One  essential  thing," 
he  says,  "is  the  avoidance  of  variegated  rubbish.  Some 
of  the  finest  lakes  I  know  are  spoilt  by  being  freely  planted 
with  variegated  conifers,  which  always,  and  usually  very 
soon,  take  a  diseased  and  ugly  color.  The  variegated  elder 
is  planted  in  the  Serpentine,  a  plant  that  should  never 
be  seen  near  water." 

I  fear  we  are  too  often  guilty  of  leaving  a  bare  margin, 
setting  out  beds  of  cannas  or  other  tender  plants  by  the 
waterside,  and  planting  Colorado  spruce,  Waterer's  spirea, 
or  anything  that  seems  to  us  beautiful  in  itself.  Such  plants 
are  beautiful  in  their  place,  but  painfully  inappropriate  by 
the  waterside.  And  it  seems  like  criminal  stupidity  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing  when  the  moist  soil  is  yearning  for  the  swamp 


Bluebells  or  wood  hyacinths  in  the  Queen's  Cottage  grounds  at  Kew.    They  grow  by  the  million  or  by  the  acre  in  England.    We  can  have 
big  sheets  of  them,  too.    The  bulbs  cost  only  $10  a  thousand,  and  there  are  blue,  pink,  and  white  varieties  (Scilla  mdcms) 


lakes  where  the  lilies  are  just  coming  into  bloom.  This  is 
a  department  of  gardening  in  which  we  have  a  chance 
to  excel  England,  because  our  hot  summer  sunshine  brings 
out  richer  colors  in  these  gorgeous  flowers. 

It  will  be  many  years,  however,  before  we  shall  plant  the 
margins  of  water  with  such  consummate  taste  as  Mr.  Robin- 
son. He  gave  a  pretty  full  list  of  the  plants  he  uses  in  that 
superb  English  periodical,  Country  Life,  on  March  6,  1909. 
About  the  only  important  plant  in  the  list  we  cannot  grow  is 
pampas  grass.  He  uses  many  kinds  of  willows  to  obscure 
the  line  between  land  and  water:  Siebold's  knotwort 
(Polygonum  cuspuiatuni)  for  great  billowy  masses  of  foliage; 
the  moon  daisy  [P yrethrum  uliginosuui)  for  lush,  herbaceous 
growth  and  clouds  of  white,  daisy-like  flowers;  and  the  royal 
fern  for  delicate  greenery. 


rose  mallow,  the  cardinal  flower,  Lilium  superbum,  rhodo- 
dendrons, mountain  laurel,  purple  loosestrife,  red-twigged 
dogwood,  and  wild  rice.  All  of  these  are  native,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  grow  the  finest  masses  of  them  in  the  world. 

Of  foreign  species  we  should  use  only  those  that  demand 
an  extra  good  water  supply,  look  wild,  cost  little,  and 
require  no  care  after  planting.  We  can  no  longer  plead 
ignorance,  for  there  are  many  catalogues  now  which  give 
separate  lists  of  plants  for  the  waterside.  Some  of  the  most 
splendid  examples  are  the  tall  yellow  iris  of  Europe,  the 
Japanese  irises,  the  Siberian  iris,  the  hardy  evergreen 
bamboo,  the  giant  reed,  the  white  and  yellow  loosestrife, 
and  the  globe  flower. 

One  of  the  most  charming  waterside  effects  at  Gravetye 
is  that  of  the  lemon  lily  (Hemerocallis  flava),  a  bit  of  which 


^^94 

is  shown  on  this  page.  Please  do  not  confuse  this  with 
the  coarse  orange  day  hl)^  {H.  fulva)._  This  lemon  lily  is 
a  common  garden  plant,  hut  it  looks  its  best  at  the  water- 
side, because  its  narrow  leaves  blend  with  those  of  the  tall 
grass  and  both  can  be  cut  in  July,  if  necessary,  without 
harming  next  year's  bloom. 

WILD   GARDI-NING   ALONG  THE    ROADSIDE 

The  roadsides  of  England  are  often  very  dull  to  the  pedes- 
trian because  the  high  hedges  of  hawthorn  often  cut  off  the 
view.  But  to  those  who  dri^•e  or  ride,  they  are  a  dream  of 
beautv,  because  the  hedge  banks  are  full  of  little  flowers. 

The  great  lesson  we  should  learn  from  this  is  that  we  can 
and  ought  to  make  every  foot  of  our  daily  walk  or  drive 
from  home  to  office  or  station  as  full  of  charm  as  any  equal 
distance  in  England.  We  can  do  it  by  adopting  the  methods 
of  wild  gardening,  which  are  quick,  cheap,  wholesale  ways 
of  getting  large,  permanent  results.  But  it  would  be 
wickedly  expensive  and  stupidly  literal  for  us  to  throw 
up  miles  of  earthen  walls  in  a  country  where  fences  are 
cheaper  than  hedges.  Ihose  earthen  walls  in  England, 
on  which  the  hedges  often  stand,  were  made  by  cheap 
labor  centuries  before  the  invention  of  wire  fences,  and  it 
would  be  poor  economy  to  banish  them  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  be  aping  England  to  copy  this 
simply  because  we  could  afford  it.  "Aping"  any  other 
country  consists  in  copying  her  bad  features,  or  in  copy- 
ing good  things  with  materials  that  were  once  the  cheapest 
but  are  now  \erv  costh-. 

We  need  a  wholly  different  t\pe  of  beauty  and  we  have 
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it  already  in  the  shrub-lined  roadsides  of  New  England. 
The  only  important  class  of  plants  in  which  we  have  a 
climatic  superiority  to  England  is  in  shrubbery.  The  one 
thing  I  missed  most  there  was  the  succession  of  simple, 
homely  bushes,  such  as  sumac,  elder,  bayberry,  shadbush, 
sweet  fern,  hazel,  winterberry,  and  above  all  our  matchless 
variety  of  bushy  dogwoods  and  viburnums.  These  can  be 
collected  by  the  wagonload  or  gotten  by  the  carload  from 
collectors  of  native  plants  at  much  lower  rates  than  nursery- 
grown  material. 

If  this  particular  plan  does  not  suit  your  purse  or  locality, 
perhaps  you  can  find  a  method  that  will  be  satisfactory 
by  consulting  the  article  on  "Roadside  Gardening,"  in  The 
Gardeii  Magazine  for   Jul}',  1908. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  we  have  four  great  oppor- 
tunities for  wild  gardening  —  the  W'oods,  meadows,  road- 
sides, and  rocks.  Next  month  I  hope  to  show  how  we  can 
get  splendid  new  effects  on  rocky  land  instead  of  blasting 
out  the  rock  and  trying  to  make  a  lawn  or  do  other  foolish 
things.  I  will  gladly  answer  questions  about  rock  gardening, 
if  readers  will  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  and 
if  anyone  cares  enough  to  give  me  a  few  days'  notice  of  a 
visit  to  New  York,  I  will  bring  some  interesting  pictures  to 
the  oflfice  and  try  to  be  of  service. 

Don't  forget  that  now  is  the  time  to  order  bulbs  in 
quantity  if  you  want  the  best  varieties  and  the  best 
bulbs.  If  you  want  to  try  wild  gardening  on  a  small 
scale,    and    are    puzzled    how-    to    begin,    why    not    invest 
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v.;.tersirie  at  Gravetj^e.      A  large,  fragrant,  yellow  flower  of  June.      The  narrow  leaves 
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COUNTRY  CLUBS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  CLUBS  FOR  DIFFERENT  CONDITIONS —  HOW  TO  SUR- 
MOUNT THE  INITIAL   DIFFICULTIES  — SOME   EXAMPLES   OF  CLUBHOUSES 


I.    FORMING  A  COUNTRY  CLUB 

By  C.  O.  MORRIS 

EVERY  community  should  have  a  country  club; 
more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  every 
community  can  have  one,  if  there  is  just  one  man 
to  go  ahead,  work  up  enthusiasm  and  carry  out  details. 
Almost  every  club  in  the  country  owes  its  existence  to  the 
public-spirited  efforts  of  some  individual. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  get  at  the  fundamental 
rule  of  success  in  starting  such  enterprises.  He  has  received 
a  great  many  letters  in  reply  to  his  inquiries,  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  point  the  way  for  all  cases.  Two  or  three 
tilings,   however,   seem    reasonably   certain: 

One  or  two  persons  must  do  most  of  the  work. 

The  initial  dues  will  prove  to  be  insufficient  and  will 
later   be   raised. 

When  the  success  of  the  venture  is  sure,  ever\-one  will 
want  to  join. 

If  the  club  survives  the  first  year  of  disappointment  and 
complaints,  it  will  go  on. 

A  membership  waiting  list  is  the  best  asset  of  all. 

In  most  cases,  the  dues  will  maintain  the  clubhouse, 
but  the  restaurant  will  prove  a  losing  venture,  and 
therefore  is  better  farmed  out  to  a  steward  who  will 
have  all  its  profits  rent  free  and  in  addition  be  given 
a   small   salary   for   looking   after   the   house. 


The  establishment  of  a  country  club  usually  results  in 
a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  neighboring  property  and 
becomes  a  nucleus  for  a  colony  of  fine  residences. 

Big  committees  are  unwieldy;  small  ones  do  the  work. 

Golf  will  prove  to  be  the  most  attractive  single  feature. 

A  small,  well-kept  links  is  better  than  a  larger  one  indif- 
ferently kept. 

There  are  two  distinct  propositions  for  acquiring  land 
—  by  lease  and  by  purchase.  The  former  is  often  unsat- 
isfactory, as  it  is  difficult  to  raise  money  for  permanent 
improvements  on  leased  land.  Purchase  usually  can  be 
provided  for  by  bonds  secured  by  a  first  mortgage,  and 
the  club  established  on  a  more  stable  basis. 

The  experience  of  communities  in  forming  clubs  is  as 
varied  as  the  clubs  are  numerous.  The  desirability  of 
such  organizations  in  any  community  is  beyond  question. 
The  verdict  is  unanimous.  With  sufficient  impetus  to  start 
it  going,  a  club  will  be  like  a  snowball  rolling  down  hill. 
After  a  few  years  it  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  just  as 
permanent  a  feature  of  the  town  as  its  library,  churches 
or  town  square.  When  a  club  reaches  this  point  failure 
is  unlikely  except  through  gross  mismanagement  or  internal 
dissension.  Small  beginnings  and  a  definite  policy  are 
the  safest  rule. 

The  country  club  will  usually  be  a  mile  or  two  outside 
the  town  limits  —  preferably  near  the  line  of  some  trolley, 


I  Part  of  the  superb  surroundiiig  of  the  La  Crosse  Country  Ckib,  La 
I  Crosse,  Wis.     Natural  beauty  is  a  first-class  asset 


The  ninth  green  of  the  goif  course  of  the  Glen   Echo   Country   Club, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lies  between  the  house  and  the  pond 
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Tlie  La  Crosse  Country  Club  liouse, 
grounds,  etc.,  cost  $n,945 


but  certainly  on  a  good  motoring  and  carriage  road.  A 
farmhouse  and  farm  may  furnish  the  nucleus;  every 
town  has  such  possibilities.  The  only  thing  lacking  is  the 
community  interest,  and  this  usually  can  be  crystallized  by 
some  definite  constructive  work  by  an  individual. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  brief  history  of  some  of 
the  country  clubs  throughout  the  country  to  guide  those 
who  are  considering  a  similar  venture.  These  are  not  neces- 
sarih-  the  most  prominent  clubs  in  wealthy  centres,  for  the 
financial  problem  in  such  places  solves  itself. 

An  analysis  of  the  history  of  several  hundred  clubs,  mostly 
in  small  communities,  shows  that  a  club  will  surely  be  sup- 
ported if  the  initial  plans  are  properly  made.  For  the  first 
few  years  of  their  history,  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  zeal  of  the  members  may  keep  a  club  alive,  even  in 
inadequate  quarters.     After  that,  however,  the  membership 


Morris  County  Golf  Club,  Morris-  Golf  Club  house,  Darien,  Ga.  Fi- 
town,  N.  J.   One  of  the  larger  ones     nanced  by  concerts,  picnics,   etc. 

small  deficit,  which  is  raised  by  popular  subscription  among 
the  members,  and  the  club  starts  anew.  Suppers  are  served 
every  night  in  the  week  during  the  summer,  at  a  nominal 
cost.  A  committee  looks  after  these  meals.  The  chairman 
orders  provisions  and  sees  that  the  bills  are  paid.  Waiters 
and  waitresses  are  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  club 
for  each  night.  A  cook  is  hired  who,  in  turn,  hires  what- 
ever help  she  feels  is  necessary,  from  her  salary.  All  per- 
sons waiting  upon  table  receive,  free  of  charge,  a  supper  for 
that  particular  night.  That  the  committee  may  know 
how  many  are  to  be  served,  members  intending  to  dine  at 
the  club  must  register  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Barnes,  says:  ''We  found  last  year 
that  we  served  approximately  3,000  meals,  and  had  a  deficit 
on  the  meal  side  of  the  account  of  about  $300.  We  there- 
fore raised  our  price  ten  cents  per  meal  for  this  coming 


A  California  type.     The  clubhouse 
at  San  Diego 


The  bungalow  type   of  house  is 
popular  for  the  smaller  clubs 


The  home  of  the  Montrose  Country 
Club  was  once  a  fannhouse 


Headquarters  of  the  Megunticook 
Golf  Club,  Camden,  Me. 


will  demand  full  value  for  their  money.  As  soon  as  a  club 
stops  making  progress,  it  is  doomed. 

Another  great  mistake,  and  a  common  one,  is  in  the 
election  of  ofiicers.  The  only  two  classes  of  men  of  value 
to  a  club  are  those  who  stand  ready  with  financial  help  and 
those  willing  to  do  lots  of  hard  work.  A  club's  officers 
and  committees  should  be  chosen  from  both  of  these  classes. 

The  following  represent  various  types  of  American 
country  clubs,  from  those  that  cost  little  to  begin  with  to 
those  that  are  based  on  a  highly  capitalized  company. 
Various  methods  of  financing  the  club  will  be  noted. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  all  is  represented  by  the 
Kenosha  Country  Club,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  which  is  an 
example  of  a  club  starting  with  practically  no  money,  but 
with  a  vigorous  esprit  de  corps.  They  simply  had  a  mem- 
bership and  rented  two  large  fields.     Each  year  there  is  a 


season,  and  feel  that  we  will  about  break  even.  The  club 
is  formed  for  social  purposes  only,  and  it  has  always  been 
its  policy  to  keep  the  meals  as  cheap  as  possible.  We  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  waiters  and  waitresses 
from  among  the  club  members.  The  system  has  been 
the  vogue  so  long  there  is  no  feeling  of  social  inequality  where 
all  waitresses  are  of  the  same  social  standing  in  the  club, 
and  where  they  take  turns." 

The  Montrose  Country  Club,  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  is  another 
simple  but  successful  club.  It  was  started  by  fifty  people, 
who  pledged  themselves  to  give  $1^  a  year  for  three  years. 
A  field  was  rented  which  gave  a  golf  course  of  six  holes,  and 
a  little  red  house  across  the  road  was  rejuvenated  into  a  club 
house.  A  tennis  court  was  added.  The  membership  has 
increased  yearly  and  now  numbers  200;  ^4,000  has  been 
subscribed,   and    twelve    acres    of  land   bousht,   while   the 


the  Souther 


i'is>  1^  a  sTileiidid  example  of 
type  of   architecture 


In  many  instances  country   club   houses   have   grown    to  tli 
tions  of  a  summer  hotel.     Glen  Echo  Country  Club,  St. 


e  propor- 
Louis 
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A  lioliduy  on  tlit 


ui  the  1^1  iiuj-ha  Country  Club,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  one  of  the  simplest  but  most  vigorous  of  them  all 


club  owns  a  new  club  house  costing  $3,000.  This  is  in 
a  little  village  of  about  2,000  people. 

The  Geneva  Golf  and  Country  Club,  of  Geneva,  Wis., 
started  with  a  mere  shed  for  a  club  house.  They  now  have 
a  club  house  worth  ;$2,500.  The  money  was  raised  by  the 
sale  of  stock  at  $5  a  share.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  this 
stock  would  ever  be  of  any  value  or  pay  any  dividends. 
Some  members  took  blocks  of  twenty-five  shares  or  more. 
Forty  acres  of  rolling  ground  are  leased  for  $400  a  year. 
The  dues,  which  are  sufficient  to  support  the  club,  are  $10 
a  year  for  men  and  $5  a  year  for  women.  They  have  a 
steward  who  receives  $15  a  month  for  keeping  the  house 
in  order,  and  all  the  profits  of  the  restaurant,  which  are 
about  sufficient  to  make  it  pay. 

The  Country  Club  of  Northampton  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, began  ten  years  ago  in  a  farmhouse,  and  is  another 
example  of  a  successful  club  that  started  small.  A  farm 
of  eighty  acres  was  leased  and  the  farmhouse  remodeled. 
The  barn  was  used  for  locker  room  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  the  help.  Money  was  raised  by  club  bonds. 
As  there  was  no  realty  back  of  these  bonds  the  security  was 
more  of  a  fiction  than  fact.  However,  the  money  was  raised 
and  the  club  started.  A  steward  has  $725  per  year  salary, 
as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  restaurant.  The  receipts  of  the 
bar  20  to  the  club  and   about  offset  the  steward's  salary. 


Mr.  Buckman,  the  secretary,  says:  "It  was  a  mistake  to 
make  the  dues  as  low  as  $10.  An  interesting  volume 
could  be  made  from  the  kicks  that  the  House  and  Greens 
Committee  received  from  people  who  indignantly  demanded 
a  $50  service  for  the  $10  they  were  paying  yearly.  The 
heaviest  expense  account  of  a  club  will  be  the  maintenance 
of  its  golf  course.  The  membership  of  a  country  club  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  classes  —  one  to  whom  golf, 
tennis,  and  the  usual  outdoor  features  appeal,  the  other  to 
whom  the  restaurant  and  bar  are  the  attractive  feature. 
The  latter  element  will  feel  that  the  club  is  run  in  the  interest 
of  the  golf  players,  that  most  of  the  money  is  paid  out  for 
their  pleasure,  and  to  them  one  naturally  looks  for  assis- 
tance. This  is  reasonable,  in  times  of  financial  stress,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  golf  and  tennis  are  the  very 
essence,  the  backbone,  and  the  life  of  a  country  club.  In 
our  club  we  decided  to  experiment,  and  the  cost  of  golf 
privileges  was  doubled,  making  the  dues  I20  per  year.  The 
increase  to  our  income  from  this  source  paved  the  way  to  a 
general  raising  of  the  dues,  which  increased  our  income 
1 1, 200.  It  is  not  well  to  try  to  run  a  country  club  on  an 
income  that  is  just  sufficient.  Better  arrange  for  ample 
means  than  wait  until  the  members  have  become  settled  in 
a  groove;  because  it  will  take  many  a  long  day  before  the 
management  will  get  up  nerve  enough  to  rout  them  out." 


Of  the  300  members  of  the  La  Crosse  Country  Club,    only   about    100   play   golf.     The   successful   club   must  always  take   into   account   tl 
interests  of  non-gohers.     StUl,  this  club  can  afford  to  employ  a  goh  instructor  at  $50  a  month,  and  a  salaried  head  caddy 
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A  more  than  usually   attractive   club    readiug 
and  loafing  room,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Main 


room    01    Tiie    Meiulow 
Club's  house,  Jackson 


Heights    Golf 
Mich. 


Dining-room  of  the  La  Crosse  Country  Club. 
A  caterer  receives  $50  a  month 


The  Beaumont  Country  Club,  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Is 
an  illustration  of  a  club  that  began  by  purchasing  its  land. 
It  organized  with  a  membership  of  200.  A  stock  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $20,000  was  formed,  each  member 
purchasing  one  share  of  stock,  it  being  necessary  to  be  a 
stockholder  to  be  a  member.  One  hundred  acres  of  land 
about  five  miles  from  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Neches 
River  were  purchased,  the  land  cleared  enough  for  the  golf 
course,  and  the  clubhouse 
built.  A  water  plant  and 
electric  light  plant  were  in- 
stalled, a  bowling  alley  with 
two  alleys  in  a  separate 
house,  tennis  courts,  and  a 
boathouse  with  twenty  boats. 
They  ran  out  of  money  be- 
fore their  course  was  finished 
and  a  bond  issue  for  $15,000 
was  made,  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  property. 

1  his  club  offers  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  sport.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  good  shoot- 
mg  for  duck,  snipe,  plover, 
and  other  game  birds.  The 
fishing  in  the  bayous  or  in 
weather  in  Texas  permits  golf 
The  dues  are  $30  per  year. 

The  Monmouth  Country  Club,  of  Monmouth,  111.,  started 
with  leased  land  and  later  incorporated  and  purchased 
property.  In  1902  a  charter  was  obtained  and  200  mem- 
bers secured.  Twenty-four  acres  were  purchased  at  $1^1 
an  acre,  and  in  1903  a  house  was  built  for  $2,500.  The 
money  was  raised  partly  from  the  initiation  fees  of  new 
members,  but  chiefly  from  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  $20   each, 


The  first  hole  of  the  golf  course  of  the  Fairview  Country  Club.   The 
interesting  history  of  this  club  is  told  on  page  334 


the   Gulf,   is   excellent.     The 
to   be   played    all   winter. 


to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  all  of  which  was  subscribed  for  by 
members  of  the  club. 

Since  then  the  club  has  been  self-supporting,  the  initia- 
tion fee  being  $15,  annual  dues  $10,  and  non-resident 
dues  $5.  A  steward  and  green  keeper  is  employed 
from  May  1st  to  December  1st.  He  receives  a  salary 
and  lives  in  the  house.  He  also  has  the  profits  on 
cigars,  meals,  and  soft  drinks,  no  liquor  being  sold. 

The  property  has  increased 
in  value,  and  the  club's  net 
assets   are  now   $5,900. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  secretary, 
writes:  "I  think  our  plan  an 
excellent  one  for  starting  a 
club.  Get  your  membership 
at  the  start  by  making  your 
initiation  fee  small;  you  then 
have  the  help  and  influence 
of  each  member  in  getting  a 
start.  Don't  be  afraid  to  bor- 
row money,  as  the  land  will 
be  good  security.  Make  your 
trust  deed  so  that  you  arc 
obliged  to  pay  off"  a  certain 
sum  each  year,  and  figure  ac- 
(.00  each  year,  besides  interest, 
and  our  members  would  prefer  to  hold  the  bonds.  We 
draw  the  numbers  by  lot.  Our  income  is  from  dues,  and 
they  support  the  club  and  pay  the  interest  and  $400  on  the 
debt  each  year." 

The  Streator  Country  Club,  Streator,  111.,  is  an 
example  of  the  "club  company"  plan  of  securing  twenty 
men  to  lease  the  premises  to  the  country  club  on  a 
basis  of  5   per  cent,  interest  for  the  sum   invested.     They 

(Continued  on  page  330) 


cordingly.     We  have  to  pay 


^     Y  , 

Countrv  Ch 


bttoie    It    was 


Aftei  ren.odehUj^       iL^  ^..^b^.a  l.„..,e  ol  the  lc.a\ie\\  CLiL.  Very  often 
this  adaptation  of  an  old  farmhouse  is  the  best  and  cheapest  course 


The  beach  from  the  lawn  near  the  house,  showing  that  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  foreground  have  been  preserved  to  frame  a  characteristic 
bit  of  Massachusetts  shore  —  rocks,  trees,  beach,  meadow,  and  little  island.    How  much  better  than  the  artificial  gardening  of  many  seaside  estates 


AN  INSPIRING  SEASIDE  ESTATE 


By  HENRY 
Photographs    by 

ONE  of  the  least  pretentious  and  most  beautiful  estates 
near  Boston  is  that  of  the  Lorings  at  Pride's  Cross- 
ing. Its  main  features  are  the  old  formal  garden 
and  the  wild  gardening  at  the  seashore  and  beside  the  brook 
which  gives  the  place  its  name  —  "  Burn  Side." 

The  property  is  rather  long  and  narrow,  and  one  drives 
almost   directly   from    the   railroad   station   to   the   seashore 


MAXWELL 
Henry   Troth 

through  an  ancient  wood  of  exceptional  grandeur,  carpeted 
with  partridge  vines.  The  distance  is  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
and  most  of  the  way  the  road  runs  parallel  with  the  brook. 
This  estate  is  an  example  of  the  mellowness  that  American 
gardens  will  attain  if  given  time,  and  illustrates  how  inherited 
taste  and  skill  on  the  part  of  owners  may  equal  or  surpass 
the  work  of  great  landscape  gardeners. 


The  formal  garden,  a  precious  heritage,  has  been  faithfully  preserved       Pigeons  feeding  before   the   old   barn.     Nothing   better   indicates   the 
in  a  climate  so  severe  that   box   has   to   be  wrapped   for  the  winter      spirit   of    the  estate   than   this  "  little  masterpiece "   of   Mr.   Troth's 
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Tlie  emraiice  to  the  Loring  garden,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  box  beyond.      A  glimpse  of  the  brook  and  the  long  drive  that  follows  it,  suggesting 
Under  the  great  elm  is  a  notable  colony  of  hardy  native  asters  the  grandeur  of  the  forest  and  the  wealth  of  ferns 


t^C^r'"- 


>i   flowers   m    the  unshaded   poition   and    the   end  of  a  tall  and  venexc.nl^  ..^j,JocL 
hec;ge.     The  whole  garden  has  the  charm  that  age  alone  can  give 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PEACOCK  KEEPER 

By    CHARLES    T.    WHITE  FIELD 

A  u  t  o  c It  r  o  m  e    photographs    by    Arthur     G  .     E  l  d  r  i;  d  g  E 

[Note. — The    accompanying    illustrations,    and    the    cover    of    this    number,    are    reproductions    of    autochrome    photographs,     and    mark,  tve    think, 

(I  distinct  advance  in  the  use  of  color  photography  for  magazine  illustration.       Only   once  before   have  autochromes    of    living    creatures    been  reproduced 

in  this  way  —  the   pheasants  and  swans  m  our  May  issue.      The  improvement  in  the  results  is  very  evident,  though    tve    believe  even  these  effects  will 
be  considered  crude  when  compared  with  what  ivill   be  accomplished  in  a   year. —  The  Editors.] 


PEOPLE  will  tell  you,  if  you  by   any  chance   suggest 
peacocks,  that  you  can't  be  comfortable  with  them 
on   the    place  because   they  screech  until   the  noise 
becomes  unbearable. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  amateur  I  will  say  that  I  have  kept 
(by  strenuous  efforts)  two  of  these  alleged  musicians,  and 
our  peacock  and  his  wife  have  never  said  a  word  to  anyone, 
much  less  cried  aloud  as  so  often  stated.* 

Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as  we  christened  our 
birds,  arrived  in  March.  We  had  first  seen  them  in  the 
New  York  Sportsmen's  Show,  and  their  wonderful  plumage 
decided  us  to  possess  them  —  this  notwithstanding  that 
we  had  just  finished  reading  the  March  issue  of  Country 
Life  in  America,  and  our  bank  account  looked  like  a 
Zeppelin  with  all  the  gas  out.  In  our  family  we  try  to 
conduct  our  finances  so  that  there  will  be  something  in  the 
home  treasury  toward  the  end  of  the  month  when  the  new 
number  appears.  My  own  feeling  is  that  if  we  could 
induce  the  publishers  to  omit  the  advertising,  we  could 
well  afford  to  pay  a  subscription  price  of  $l,ooo  a  year; 
but  as  this  is  no  doubt  im- 
possible, I  am  taking  a  train 
an  hour  earlier  than  ever 
before  and  leave  no  victim 
in  my  trade  untouched,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  look 
over  the  advertising  pages 
without  apprehension  that 
the  family  grocer  will  suffer 
unduly. 

But,  as  I  said,  we  fell  to 
the  charms  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
wire  cage  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  The  gentleman 
who  packed  up  Solomon's 
tail  in  burlap  and  shipped 
him  in  a  long  box  so  that  he 
could  n't  turn  and  lacerate 
his  feathers,  told  us  that  we 
should  keep  him  in  a  chicken 
yard  until  he  became  accus- 
tomed to  his  surroundings, 
when  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave  home  for  a 
king's  ransom. 

This  idea'  proved  to  be 
erroneous. 

We  kept  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  in  a  box 
stall  for  a  week  (the  dealer 
told  me  afterward  that  this 
was  a  useless  proceeding), 
and  then  let  the  gentleman 
and  lady  sally  forth.  They 
walked    gaily    to    the     lawn 

*  Their  musical  abilities  have  since 
materialized,  and  the  cock's  voice  seems 
to  be  changing. 


This 


from  the  barn  and  seemed  quite  contented  and  happy.  I 
went  to  the  house  to  get  the  Home  Government  to  come 
and  look,  as  she  always  admired  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
birds,  and  was  away  perhaps  two  minutes.  On  our  return 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock  were  gone.  A  general  alarm 
was  raised  without  result.  If  they  had  taken  passage  on 
an  airship  to  Mars,  they  could  not  have  disappeared  more 
effectively.  Four  men,  three  maids,  my  superior  officer, 
three  grown  children,  and  two  automobiles  were  pressed 
into  the  service  of  finding  Peacock  and  wife.  All  one 
day  and  most  of  the  next  were  spent  in  fruitless  search. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  one  of  the  scouts  located 
Solomon  in  the  tall  grass  of  a  pond  a  half  mile  from  home. 
We  hastened  to  his  hiding-place  to  lift  his  beautiful 
dead  body  from  its  watery  grave.  As  I  was  about  to 
grasp  the  corpse,  he  rose  in  the  air  with  a  tremendous 
whirr  and  sailed  away,  a  superb  flash  of  color  and  a  most 
accomplished  aviator.  Solomon  finally  landed  on  a  tall 
tree  much  beyond  the  reach  of  anyone  over  the  age  of 
twelve.  The  Oueen  of  Sheba  was  found  in  a  chicken  yard,, 
but  upon  being  approached 
with  gently  expressed  in\  ita- 
tions  to  come  back  home, 
she,  too,  rose  like  a  hawk 
and  sailed  to  the  roof  of  a 
barn  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

By  this  time  the  entire 
household  was  exhausted, 
and  I  remarked  to  some 
boys  and  men  that  I  'd  pay 
a  reward  for  the  return  of 
the  birds.  Things  are  dull 
in  early  March  in  our  part 
of  the  world,  and  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
came  back  that  afternoon 
under  the  arms  of  two 
youngsters.  Ten  dollars  was 
suggested  as  the  price  of  the 
ransom,  but  when  I  offered 
to  sell  for  that  figure  (a 
wicked  bluff),  I  secured  the 
return  rate  of  a  dollar  a  bird. 
Little  did  I  realize  the  scale 
of  expense  I  was  establishing. 
Every  time  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  took  a  walk, 
it  cost  me  two  dollars,  and 
they  absolutely  declined  to 
stay  at  home.  I  confess  I 
loved  to  see  them  fly.  Solo- 
mon looked  like  a  glorified 
Wright  aeroplane  when  he 
sailed  forth,  but  it  was  ex- 
pensive at  two  dollars  a  trip. 
With  much  regret,  we  cut 
one  wing  of  both  the  cock 
and  the  hen.     It  seemed   a 


■I  all   his   glory      with  the  exception  of   the  clipped 
I'he  India  peacock  is  the  best  known  species 
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v:^^jigfBf^yK^^r^\r<^W'  \^ry^.^:^Mi^ 


Like  oilier  crearu 
peucocki 


■es  tiiu:  n:ive  oeeii   bred    extensively  by  man,  tame 
sometimes  have  young  which  are  albinos 


shame,  but  a  new  issue  of  Country  Life  in  America 
was  imminent,  and  we  felt  we  must  begin  to  save.  If 
you  look  at  Solomon  (page  303)  you  will  see  this  clipped 
wing.  The  insult  of  the  operation  was  almost  unbearable, 
and  his  beautiful  turquoise  plush  neck  was  set  back  in 
haughty  pride  when  the  shears  clipped.  To  complete  the 
indignity,  both  birds  were  put  in  a  chicken  pen  with 
a  wire  fence  six  or  eight  feet  high. 

Solomon  gave  one  superior  look  about  him;  he  seemed 
to  know  that  his  wing  was  clipped  and  that  flight  was 
impossible  —  so  we  thought.  With  a  soft  chuckle  to  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  he  went  straight  up  in  the  air  and  sailed 
over  the  trees,  clipped  wings  and  all,  his  wife  after  him  — 
to  the  tune  of  two  dollars. 

Some  one  suggested  tying  each  bird  with  a  long  string 
attached  to  the  leg,  with  a  block  of  wood  at  the  other  end 
to  restrain  the  wanderlust.  For  a  week  this  was  done. 
Every  day  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  were  tethered 
on  the  lawn  and  carefullv  shut  up  in  the  corn  crib  at  night. 
This  kept  the  birds  at  home,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Peacock  Catchers'  Union  No.  i.  and  a  deputation 
v-.sited  me  proposing  that  I  should  pay  the  usual  union 
waitmg  time."  I  compromised  with  the  committee  by 
agreeing  to  have  a  fly  as  soon  as  a  picture  of  the  birds 
could  be  taken  in  color. 

It  wa 
:  •>  makf 
photogi. 
r.ave  t( 
seemed  a  i 
work  was  >t 
tamini:  the  ])( 


gi--r.t;   day  when   the    photography    man   came 

>o   far    ;!s    we    knew,   the    first   rr\-    at    a    color 

of    a   nejc>  ck.      He  said  that  Solomon    would 

.^'■P    i^t'-i'''    ''■""    /'t    least    half    a    second.      This 

i!-'.    ;>'•  i'.jsiti..!^.  to   undertake,    hut   the   farm 

1'"'     '",<!     ,il!     IkukIs     began     the     iob     of 

ock.      " 


and  finally  on  the  fountain.  All  went  well  until  he  saw 
is  own  reflection  in  the  water,  which  he  violently  attacked, 
i(h  the  result  of  drenching  every  one  within  yards, 
id   much  delaying  the  portraiture. 

But  the  results  are  here,  and  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
id  Sheba,  after  posing,  were  liberated  for  a  night  off.* 
We  expect  them  back  under  the  dirty-shirted  arm  of 
one  of  the  peacock  catchers,  but  as  the  poet  so  eloquently 
puts  it,  we  shall  keep  peacocks  as  long  as  the  "wad 
holds  out   to   burn.'" 

PEAFOWL   POINTERS 

By  G.  D.  TiUey 

PEAFOWL  were  undoubtedly  the  first  birds  used 
by  man  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  to  this  day 
there  is  nothing  more  gorgeous  in  nature  than 
a  flock  of  full-plumaged  specimens  strutting  about  the 
lawn  of  an  estate.  The  beautiful  common  peafowl  is 
too  well  known  to  need  describing,  although  it  is 
probably  the  handsomest  of  the  family.  The  black- 
winged  differs  from  the  common  in  having  a  much 
darker  neck  and  blackish  wings;  the  female  is  almost 
white   or    splashed    in    color. 

The  Java  or  green  species  is  noted  for  beautiful  metallic 
coloring,  the  sexes  being  plumaged  alike.  Although  this 
bird  is  lacking  the  long  train  of  the  former  mentioned 
varieties,  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
bird  in  the  world. 

The  white  peafowl  is  an  exquisite  bird;  when  spreading 

*  Lacer  they  eluded  the  peacock  catchers  and  came  home  by  themselves,  apparently 
to  stay, 
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P'secl    upon  a  garden  bench 


a  peacock 


pure  white       head 
striking  and  beaut 


,  body,   and   tn 
iful  object 
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Its  lace-like  train  it  resembles  a  huge  fantail  pigeon,  and 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  colored  birds.  It  looks 
especially  charming  on  a  well-kept  lawn. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  hardy  bird  the  peafowl 
is;  my  flock  is  never  housed,  summer  or  winter,  even 
with     the     temperature    below    zero    and    snow    and    ice 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  hen  will  wander  off  in  search 
of  a  nesting  place.  When  a  suitable  spot  is  found  she  will 
deposit  about  six  or  seven  eggs  and  immediately  settle 
down  to  incubation.  When  the  chicks  are  hatched  they 
should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  peahen  entirely,  with  the 
exception  that  a  little  chick  food  should   be   given   them 


Ijgl^gJI 


The  tame  peacock  lias  a  deliijli 

to  the  country  place.     Whether  1 


II'"  V.  11  h  unstudied  grace  which  makes  luiii  ;i  nmsi  'l.':ii;ilile  acquisition 
tall  IS  spread  or  drooping,  he  is  an  object  of  aristocratic  beatity 


on    the    ground.      At    1 
or    on    the    ridge-board 


U     roost     in     a     tree 
try    house   or    stable. 


ght    they    w 

of  the  pou 
If  confined  in  houses  they  soon  contract  disease 
and  die.  The  adult  birds  should  be  fed  once  a  day 
only,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  on  tour  parts  wheat 
and  one  part  each  of  cracked  corn,  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  broken  rice. 


about  three  times  a  day.  Many  fanciers  have  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  placing  the  peafowl  eggs  under  domestic 
fowls  to  hatch  and  rear,  but  as  chickens  only  brood  their 
young  for  a  few  weeks  and  peafowl  for  about  six  or  eight 
months,  the  youngsters  soon  perish  when  left"  to  take  can 
of  themselves  in  the  early  fall.  In  other  words,  it  is  almosc 
impossible  to  rear  peachicks  with  hens  or  brooders. 
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MORE  FACTS  ABOUT  PEAFOWL 

THE  luacock  exists  for  his  beauty  alone;  he  possesses 
no   useful  qualities    of    any    account.     His    mission 
in  life  is  to  strut  about  the  lawn  or  roost  picturesquely 
about  the  landscape. 

But  though  he  neither  toils  nor  spins,  he  requires  about 
as  much  care  as  his  humbler  cousin,  the  turkey,  and  there 
are  a  few  things  that  should  be  learned  about  peafowl 
before  it  is  wise  to  invest  money  in  them. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  William  Beebe  —  whose  article 
on  the  peacock  in  Country  Life  in  America  for  May, 
1907,  covered  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly  —  there  are 
two  true  species  of  peafowl :  the  common  or  India  peafowl 
{Povo  cristatns),  and  the  Javanese  {P.  tnuticus). 

The    India  \ 

peacock    is 
the    gor- 
geous 
fowl 
of 


More  common  is  the  white  peacock,  sometimes  known 
as  a  separate  species,  but  really  an  albino.  The  white 
peacock  is,  in  form,  crest,  etc.,  exactly  like  the  Indian,  but 
his  feathers  are  pure  white.     They  cost  about  $50  apiece. 

The  pied  variety  is  simply  a  "sport,"  which  is  the  result 
of  crossing  the  white  with  the  common  peacock.  Good 
specimens  bring  $60  for  males  and  $50  for  females,  or 
$100  for  the  pair. 

There  is  another  phase  or  sport  which  is  of  greater 
interest.  Occasionally,  in  a  brood  of  India  peachicks, 
individuals  will  occur  which  develop  into  birds  of  very 
different  appearance  from  either  of  the  parents.  These 
are  known  as  black-winged  or  Japanned  (not  Japan) 
peacocks.  They  are  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  typical 
India  birds,  but,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
flock,  they  will  somehow  increase  in  num- 
bers until  they  ultimately  predominate. 
Unlike  the  pied  variety,  the  black- 
shouldered  peacock  breeds  true  to  type. 
The  male  bird  has  very  dark- 
blue  wing  coverts;  the  female 
is  nearly  white,  and  the  chicks 


yellowish. 


It    is    a    hardy 
breed   and    re- 
quires     little 
attention. 
The     birds 
bring  about 
$50  apiece, 
or  $100   a 
pair. 
The  rais- 
ing of 
pea- 


Wand    American    gardens. 
rich  blue,  the  back  greenish. 


English 
The    neck    1 

the  wings  cinna-  mon    color,    and    the    face 

white.  The  train  consists  of  long,  strong  feathers,  showing 
bright  green  in  some  lights,  and  copper-pink  in  others,  with 
purple  and  blue  "eyes"  at  the  tips.  The  hen  is  a  modest 
bird  of  drab,  buff,  and  brown.  India  peacocks  cost  from 
$10  to  $20  apiece,  or  $30  to  $35  a  pair. 

The  Javan  peacock  is  a  rarer  and  even  more  beautiful 
bird,  his  most  striking  feature  being  his  brilliant  golden- 
green  neck  and  breast,  with  the  feathers  edged  so  as  to 
give  ther:  riiL  appearance  of  scales  of  burnished  metal. 
Iheheni;,  -lally  brilliant.  Both  lack  the  long  train.  This 
species  is  li  -  '  ardy  than  the  Indian,  and  less  satisfactory 
to  keep  in  capn\ir\.  They  are  also  the  most  expensive  of 
the  peafowl,  cos-ing  S-5  apiece,  or  Si  50  a  pair. 
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:hicks 
is  not 
difficult  if 
the  owner 
is  watchful. 
The  peahen 
may     be    al- 
lowed to    have 
entire  manage- 
'  ment    of   her    chicks. 

She  can  usually  be  trusted 
to  lay  her  eggs  in  a  safe  place, 
and  will  defend  them  against 
chicks  have  a  run  where  they  can 
1  need  but  little  feed  except  a  mix- 
ture, morning  and  evening,  of  chopped  lettuce,  hard- 
boiled  egg,  and  prepared  pheasant  food.  They  will  soon 
eat  grain,  and  should  then  be  given  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
or  millet,  with  a  small  ration  of  leguminous  vegetables. 

Like  turkeys,  peafowl  cannot  stand  a  great  deal  of  wet. 
Like  turkeys,  too,  they  need  outdoor  roosts,  and  will  usually 
be  contented  with  trees.  Some  sort  of  shelter  should  be 
provided  for  rainy  days,  though  no  regular  house  is  nec- 
essary. Java  peacocks  should  be  protected  in  winter. 
It  is  better  to  keep  them  in  a  barn  or  cellar  at  night,  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  freezing. 

The  common  peacock  is  naturally  long-lived,  some- 
times reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  They 
are  at  their  best  when   about  three   years    old. 


all  comers.  If    the 

catch  insects,  they  wil 


Years  ago  oxen  were  more  extensiv 


hill  farms  of  New   England   than  they  are  to-day,  but  for  intelli, 
in  the  haying  season,  they  are  still  in  demand 


TWO  PHASES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  LIVING  QUESTION 

HOW  TWO  DIFFERENT  MEN  GRATIFIED  THEIR  LONGING  FOR  THE 
COUNTRY  — THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  RESULTS  BETWEEN  PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION  AND  LEAVING  YOUR  BUSINESS  TO  A  HIRED  FARMER 
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AN  AMATEUR  VERSUS  A  FARM 

By  Mark  West 

O  matter  how  hard  professional  work 
pressed  in  New  York,  and  no  matter 
how  fully  my  time  was  taken  up  with 
business  and  social  life,  I  had  always  longed  to 
own  a  farm,  where  I  could  get  back  to  the  associa- 
tions of  boyhood  days,  and  renew  my  youth.  We 
spent  our  Sundays  for  nearly  two  years  in  looking 
for  just  the  right  spot  in  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island,  Westchester  County,  and    Connecticut. 

At  last  the  question  was  settled,  and  we  found 

ourselves    in    possession    of   something    over    400 

acres  of  beautiful  land,  less  than  an  hour  away 

from  the  city.     The  place  is  really  unique  in  its 

advantages.     Good  neighbors,  attractive  scenery, 

commodious    farm    buildings,    and    about    eighty 

acres  of  tillable  land  and   pasture,  with  the  rest 

in  fine  old  forest.     The  only  feature  in  the  way 

of  a    fair    start   was   the    presence   of  a    shiftless 

fellow  who  had  a  year's  longer  lease,  and  whose 

crops  were  already  partly  in  for  the  spring.     It 

was  difficult  for  him   and   for  me  to  arrive  at  a 

mutual  agreement  as  to  what  the  crops  and  the 

!    lease  were  worth   to   him,   as  he  was  a   man   of 

j    vivid  imagination,  to  compensate  for  his  lack  of 

!    enterprise    and    muscle.     It    was    finally    agreed 

I    that  he  was  to   remain   upon  the   place   until  his 

j    year  was  up,  and  he  was  to  pay  me  the  rental. 

i    The  year  netted  me  the  loss  of  taxes  and  interest. 

:    The  farmer  was  not   able  to  pay  one  cent  of  rental, 

:     and  he  occupied  the  premises,  so  that  we  lost  the 

use  of  the  place  for  the  first  year. 

Meanwhile  several  problems  had  been  enthu- 
siastically worked  out  on  paper.  I  would  have 
little  time  to  give  to  the  management  of  the  farm, 
and  it  was  essential  to  find  a  farmer  who  would 
take  charge.  A  very  agreeable  and  obliging 
man  he  was,  but  the  reason  why  he  came  to  me 


was  because  he  had  made  a  failure  of  his  own 
farm.  We  went  over  dairy  prospects,  and  in 
spite  of  captivating  theories,  I  noted  that  neigh- 
bors who  had  put  considerable  capital  into 
dairies,  and  who  gave  the  subject  undivided  atten- 
tion, were  able  to  make  only  a  moderate  income. 
Chickens,  hay,  garden  truck,  and  various  other 
promising  ventures  had  to  be  crossed  off,  because 


Trees  need  thinning  out 
torestry  was    Mr 


of  the  difficulty  in  getting  labor  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  fruit  would  give  the  best 
returns  for  the  least  degree  of  personal  attention, 
and  we  would  keep  just  enough  stock  to  supply 
the  ordinary  needs  of  the  farm.  This  condensed, 
resulted  in  the  possession  of  one  cow,  three  horses, 
a  team  of  oxen,  two  pigs,  and  thirty  chickens. 
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It  cost  me  $1,100  cash  to  put  in  the  orchards 
of  peach  and  apple  trees.  Fertilization  of  the 
orchards  was  the  next  problem  for  solution,  and 
I  settled  that  in  accordance  with  my  natural  born 
scientific  bent.  Hairy  vetch  would  make  a  cover 
crop  for  the  roots.  It  would  collect  nitrogen  for 
the  soil,  and  it  would  yield  at  least  three  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre  annually,  while  the  trees  were  get- 
ting a  start.  My  vetch  seed  cost  $113.  I  did 
not  count  the  number  of  seeds  that  actually  came 
up  but  on  a  rough  guess  there  were  about  113,  or 
somewhere  about  $l  per  seed. 

The  next  winter  was  a  very  cold  one,  and  in 
the  spring  it  was  noted  that  400  of  the  peach  trees 
had  been  winter  killed.  Nurserymen  wrote  me 
the  cheeriest  and  most  hopeful  letters  that  I  have 
ever  received  on  any  subject.  Their  catalogues 
became  my  bibles,  and  the  400  trees  were  replaced. 
The  following  winter  was  worse  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  and  the  whole  peach  part  of  my  orchards 
was  wiped  out  at  just  the  time  when  I  had  counted 
upon  getting  the  first  crop.  The  apple  trees  did 
not  seem  to  be  perfectly  happy,  and  on  close 
inspection  it  was  found  that  they  were  swarm- 
ing with  San  Jose  scale.  In  spite  of  expensive 
spraying  and  extensive  special  attention,  the 
apple  trees  went  by  the  board.  This  was  the 
orchard  that  was  to  be  in  full  bearing  for  an 
income  at  the  time  in  life  when  I  would  not  be 
able  to  follow  my  profession  longer. 

In  the  spring  of  1 902  I  set  out  an  orchard  of 
European  chestnuts  of  valuable  sorts,  and  they 
grew  so  vigorously  that  in  a  heavy  wind  storm, 
in  August,  many  of  the  grafted  heads  blew  out. 
The  cultivator  was  run  through  the  nut  orchard 
in  the  spring  by  an  Italian  farm  hand,  who 
allowed  the  whifHetrees  to  bark  every  one  of  the 
remaining  chestnuts  so  disastrously  that  some  of 
the  trees  died,  and  the  others  required  all  of  that 
season  for  making  recuperation  in  place  of  advance. 
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'llu'  toUowiiis;  spring  the  clu-snuit  oicli 
so  muliriftv  tliat  1  jjave  oriicrs  to  pic 
for  a  potato  croji,  hut  to  hi 


:cl  looked 
the  land 
.tul  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  remaininii  trees.  This  work  was  done  in 
one  da\-  hv  a  Pole,  who  said  that  he  understood 
what  was  wanted,  hut  at  night  when  the  farmer 
left  his  other  work  and  went  to  look  at  the  ciust- 
nut  orchard  he  found  that  every  single  tree  had 
been  plowed  up,  and  some  of  them  plowed  under. 
He  spent  valuable  spring  hours  in  trying  to 
straighten  up  the  best  of  the  trees,  hut  they  lost 
that  year  of  growth.  ,     „     r   i 

This  last  spring  mv  farmer  left,  and  all  of  the 
plowing  was  done  by  contract  while  new  occupants 
for  the  farmhouse  were 
being  found.  I  person- 
ally drove  stakes  about 
the  few  surviving  chest- 
nuts, hut  on  going  up  to 
the  farm  one  day  dis- 
covered that  the  plow- 
man had  removed  the 
stakes  becau.se  they  were 
in  his  way,  and  the  trees 
were  barked  again. 

Meanwhile  we  had 
really  raised  enough  po- 
tatoes and  other  farm 
crops  to  pay  nearly  halt 
of  the  wages  of  help, 
leaving  out  taxes  and 
interest,  and  robbery  of 
the  soil. 

Timber  was  the  next 
thing  to  think  about. 
The  agent  had  told  us 
that  the  annual  growtii 
of  timber  on  the  place 
would  pay  taxes  and 
interest,  and  that  had 
seemed  like  a  plain  and 
simple  business  proposi- 
tion. I  had  gleefully 
laughed  up  my  sleeve 
at  the  accounts  of  the 
growing  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, the  high  prices  that 
it  would  bring,  and  the 
predicament  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  that  could 
be  turned  to  my  benefit. 
Besides,  the  forest  really 
needed  to  be  thinned  for 

its  own  good.  A  forester  was  engaged  to  come 
on  and  make  suggestions,  thus  starting  things  in 
the  conservative  and  proper  way.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  practical  lumberman,  who  declined 
to  accept  any  of  the  suggestions  of  the  forester, 
and  who  would  not  undertake  the  job  at  all  unless 
he  was  allowed  to  cut  clean  on  all  parts  of  the 
forest  that  he  pounced  upon.  In  the  end  my 
farmer  persuaded  me  that  we  could  make  a  good 
enough  profit  by  having  the  work  done  by  day's 
labor  along  the  forester's  lines.  Eight  or  ten 
men  worked  like  beavers  all  winter.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  poles,  piles,  ties,  and  cordwood 
were  sold,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  was 
found  that  instead  of  a  profit  there  would  be  a 
rather    ragged    deficit    on    the    timber    account. 


One  carload  of  turning  poles,  on  which  accurate 
cost  was  estimated,  really  did  bring  a  profit  of 
$12,  not  counting  risk,  responsibility,  care,  or 
interest  on  the  land. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  it  was  found  that  I  had 
paid  good  money  for  the  privilege  of  having  hun- 
dreds^ of  fine  trees  carted  off  from  the  place. 
There  are  forty  or  fifty  cords  of  wood  stacked 
in  my  woods  to-day,  and  some  telegraph  poles 
lying  on  the  ground.  There  they  will  all  rot,  for 
although  I  am  only  two  miles  from  market,  it 
will  cost  more  than  the  stuff  will  bring  to  get  it  to 
market.  Wholesale  dealers  pay  $§  per  cord  for 
mixed  hardwood,   and   they  are   apt   to   be  over- 
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Tliere    are    2.000    telegraph    poles  that   could   be 
mover!   with   advantage   to   the   remainiriK   tree- 


paying  "  side  lines"  on  the  farm,  as  they  forage  for  the 
always  bring  a  high  price  in  the  market 

stocked.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  to 
hunt  up  small  buyers,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
pay  the  farmer  retail  market  prices,  for  they  say 
that  tiie  middleman's  profit  ought  to  be  deducted 
for  things  coming  directly  from  the  woods.  My 
telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  35  feet  long,  and  7 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  brought  $2.75  each, 
delivered.  We  read  of  the  scarcity  of  the  article, 
but  there  are  perhaps  2,000  such  poles  standing 
in  my  woods  to-day,  and  that  could  be  removed 
with  benefit  to  the  other  trees,  but  it  would 
cost  me  too  much  for  the  privilege  of  having 
them  hauled  off. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  large 
market  for' forest  products,  it  is  not  a  free  market, 
and  as  much  method  and  management  are 
required  for  making  an  output  of  such  products 
as  Vi'ould  be  required  for  almost  any  other  sort  of 
enterprise  —  a  business  in  itself,  in  fact. 

This  is  my  fifth  year  of  ownership  of  the  farm,  and 
It  has  figured  an  annual  average  deficit  of  $3,200, 
but  1  have  had  lots  of  fun,  and  do  not  know 
where  so  much  pleasant  anticipation  could  have 
been  purchased  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

II. -A  CITY  MAN  ON  A  FARM 

By  Hiram  H.  Shepard 

MOST  city  men  who  take  up  a   permanent 
residence  in  the  country,  expect  their  farm 
to  pay  its  own  way  at  least;  but  a  good 
many  times  they  defeat  their  purpose  by  a  lack 
of   knowledge    of   farming    and    an    aversion    to 
conforming  to  country  ways. 

A  concrete  example  of  a  city  business  man  who 
has  his  permanent  home  in  the  country  on  a  small 
farm,  and  who  does  not  allow  his  rural  life  to 
interfere  with  other  business  interests,  is  that  of 
-Mr.  J.  S.  Pieronnet,  of  Wheaton,  111.     His  thirtv- 


fi\e  acre  farm  is  located  about  one  mile  from  the 
town  of  Wheaton,  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
Chicago.  It  is  about  thirty  minutes  ride  on 
express  trains,  and  fifty  minutes  on  local  trains, 
which  is  but  little  more  time  than  the  city  resident 
spends  on  the  cars. 

Although  a  man  with  heavy  business  interests, 
Mr.  Pieronnet  personally  superintends  all  of  his 
farm  work  himself.  He  is  master  of  farm-details 
and  business,  and  leaves  nothing  to  the  judg- 
ment and  direction  of  others.  He  has  a  man  to 
do  the  work,  yet  the  plans  are  all  laid  by  him- 
self; which  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason  for  his 
success.  Mr.  Pieronnet  does  not  aim  to  farm 
for  profit  but  simply 
because  he  loves  it;  yet 
the  farm  more  than  pays 
expenses. 

Immediately  about  the 
house  is  a  lawn  of  six 
or  seven  acres,  with  an 
equal  area  planted  to 
ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  (part  of  them  fruit- 
bearing).  There  is  also 
a  regular  fruit  orchard  of 
five  acres.  Altogether, 
the  grounds  occupy 
nearly  half  the  place, 
only  eighteen  acres  being 
in  actual  crop  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  highest  beauty  of 
the  grounds  results  from 
tree  planting.  The  owner 
is  a  true  lover  of  trees, 
and  his  success  in  grow- 
ing them  emphasizes  the 
fact.  He  has  an  elm  tree 
which  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  nearly  perfect 
and  beautiful  specimens 
of  Its  kind  in  the  countr; \ 
There  are  individunl 
trees,  trees  in  sin. ill 
clumps,  in  groves,  m 
hedges,  and  mixed  with 
shrubbery,  but  all  in  pei  - 
feet  harmony  as  a  land- 
scapescheme.  Thedwell- 
most  of  their  Uving.  and  ing  .seems  to  fit  perfect  1\ 
among  the  trees,  and 
faces  the  large,  open 
meadow-lawn  to  the  southeast,  south,  ami 
southwest.  Evergreens  of  many  species  are  used, 
which  afford  a  splendid  windbreak  and  give  the 
place  an  added  charm  in  winter.  A  large  clump 
of  sumacs  attests  the  high  decorative  value 
that  may  be  gotten  out  of  one  of  our  native  wild 
shrubs.  Everything  is  simple,  but  its  very 
simplicity  is  its  greatest  charm. 

Mr.  Pieronnet  kejit  an  account  of  the  products 
grown  on  the  farm  one  year,  simply  to  show  those 
who  wished  to  live  a  similar  life  that  it  is  not  an 
expensive  one.  With  but  eighteen  acres  in  actual 
cultivation,  with  crops  raised  in  reference  to  home 
requirements,  he  demonstrated  that  the  products 
far  outwcieh   the  expenditures 


Great    piles    of    cordwood,   which   have  been   cut    and 
stacked,  are  decaying  where  they  lie 
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The  beauty 


Mr.  Pieronnet's  pi 


They  are  planted  in  small   clumps,  in   grove 
harmony  as  a  landscape  scheme 


His  live   Stock    consisted   of  two   work    horses, 
five  cows,  and  one  brood  sow. 

The  produce  from  the  farm  was  as  follows: 
22  tons  hay;  400  bushels  oats;  270 
bushels  corn;  60  bushels  barley;  16 
tons  straw;  16  tons  corn  fodder;  4 
tons  pea  and  oat  fodder;  6  tons 
Hungarian;  6  tons  sugar  cane;  30 
bushels  potatoes;  24  bushels  car- 
rots; 90  busiiels  stock  beets;  24 
bushels  parsnips;  140  bushels  cher- 
ries; 850  gallons  milk;  470  pounds 
butter;  145  chickens;  132  turkeys; 
26  ducks;  18  bushels  sweet  corn; 
12  bushels  tomatoes;  200  cab- 
bages; 350  musk  melons;  2  bushels 
onions;  3  bushels  beans;  6  bushels 
currants;  i  bushel  blackberries;  5 
bushels  goose-berries;  3  bushels 
raspberries;  60  bushels  apples; 
8  bushels  pears;  11  bushels  crab- 
apples;  3  calves;  8  pigs;  340  dozen 
eggs- 
Mr.  Pieronnet  kept  track  of  cur- 
rent market  prices,  and  says  that 
the    value    of    these     products     was 


over    ^1,200;    while 
not    exceed    1^400. 
Of    course,    this 


the    cost    of   production    did 
statement    does  not    aim    to 


prove  that  $800  was  cleared  on  the  farm 
during  the  year.  No  account  has  been  given 
of  interest  on  investment  in  land  and  equip- 
ment. Also,  the  feed  grown  was 
given  to  the  horses,  cows,  and  other 
farm  animals.  Nothing  was  sold  but 
surplus  calves  and  pigs;  yet  his 
family  of  five  individuals  could  not 
consume  all  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables grown,  although  the  hired  man 
and  family  were  furnished  free  all 
they  could  use.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  the  poultry,  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  if  pur- 
chased, would  have  cost  more  than 
rlic  expense  of  the  total  production 
tidm  the  eigliteen  acres. 

In  an\-  case,  Mr.  Pieronnet  has 
made  a  splendid  showing,  on  the 
business  side,  of  what  can  be  done 
In'  a  city  man  on  a  farm,  providing 
lie  brings  to  the  problem  a  genuine 
h)\e  for  the  countr\',  and  either  a 
first-hand  or  acquired  knowledge  of 
farming,  supplemented  by  personal 
supervision. 


The  old-fashioned  way 


esque —  and  als 


sumption  of  time  —  than  the  modern  reaper 


F  YOU  want  a  canoe, 
go  and  buy  one.   A 


youns 


house-car- 


penter confessed  to  me 
the  other  day  that  he 
had  just  spent  ^35  for 
material  in  trying  to 
imitate  a  $30  canoe! 

Also,  if  you  want  a 
yawl,  or  a  jolly-boat,  or 
a  sharpie,  or  a  cat-boat, 
or  a  ketch,  or  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  or  a  coal- 
barge,  go  and  buy  one — 
unless  you  are  a  regular 
ship-carpenter.  But  if 
\ou  want  just  a  boat  — 
as  I  did  —  very  likely 
\  ou  can  make  it  your- 
stif — as  I  did.  This  is 
the  material  you  need: 
Two  16-foot  cypress 
hoards,  14  x  |  inches,for 
sides;  one  2-foot  cypress 
board,  14X  if  inches, 
for  stern;  40  feet  (board 
A  home-made  boat  that  measure)  of  |-inch 
cost,  without  sail.  $10  North  Carolina  pme 
flooring,  for  bottom; 
one  3  X  4-inch  piece  of  oak,  2  feet  long,  for 
stem;  one  4-foot  hemlock  board,  12  inches 
wide,  for  centre-brace;  one  1 6-foot  cypress 
board,  |  x  4  inches,  to  go  underneath  bottom;  one 
5-foot  cypress  board,  Jx3  inches,  for  keel;  two 
16-foot  cypress  strips,  half-round,  ijxf  inches, 
for  gunwales;  one  12-foot  cypress  board  |x8 
inches,  for  rowers'  seats;  one  lo-foot  cypress 
board  |  x  16  inches,  for  bow  and  stern  seats;  two 
pounds  each  of  8-penny  and  12-penny  wire  nails; 
three  dozen  ij-inch  screws;  one  galvanized  ring- 
bolt (or  else  a  plate  staple  and  ring);  paint,  oar- 
locks, hardware  for  lockers,  and  the  oars.  All 
lumber  except  the  centre-brace  must  be  "surfaced " 
both  sides. 

The  stem-piece  is  the  first  job,  and  the  hardest. 
Cutting  the  grooves  in  this  is  the  only  thing 
about  the  whole  boat  that  requires  any  especial 
skill.  Follow  carefully  the  dimensions  given  in 
Fig.  4  for  this,  making  it  about  2  feet  long.  If 
you  feel  at  all  uncertain,  give  some  carpenter  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  him  make  this  piece 
for  you;  he  will  possibly  charge  a  quarter;  but  you 
would  have  wanted  ^3  at  least,  before  you  were 
half-way  through! 

Next  cut  one  of  the  side-pieces  (Fig.  i),  then  lay 
it  down  on  the  other  board,  and  mark  from  it, 
to  be  sure  that  both  are  exactly  the  same. 


JUST  A  BOAT 

By    WILLIAM    DRAPER     BRINCKLE 
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Screw  the  side-pieces  into  the  grooves  on  the 
stem-piece,  with  four  screws  to  a  side,  allowing 
the  bottom  of  the  stem-piece  to  project  a  couple 
of  inches. 

Now  cut  the  centre-brace  (Fig.  2)  and  the 
stem-piece  (Fig.  4);  turn  your  side-boards  upside 
down,  set  the  centre-brace  exactly  in  the  middle 
(Fig.  i),  and  pull  somewhat  into  shape  with  a 
trunk-strap  or  a  rope.  When  they  are  nearly  in 
position,  drive  four  stout  stakes  firmly  into  the 
ground  (Fig.  5),  and  tie  each  pair  together  with 
rope;  then  drive  in  wedges  until  the  side-pieces 
fit  snugly  against  centre-brace  and  stern-pieces. 
Screw  the  sides  to  the  stern-piece  with  four  screws 
each;  but  two  each  will  answer  for  the  centre- 
brace,  as  it  is  only  temporary.  Don't  use  nails; 
the  sides  will  draw  them  out  most  neatly,  as  soon 
as  you  knock  away  the  wedges!  Now  set  a  nail 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  stern  and  centre- 
pieces; sight  on  a  third  nail  in  the  stem-piece.  If 
the  three  do  not  line  up,  drive  two  stakes  in 
position  to  hold  the  bows  steady,  and  manipulate 
the  stern  wedges  until  all  three  nails  are  in  line. 

Plane  off  the  edges  of  the  side-pieces  until  a 
flat  surface  is  made,  to  receive  the  bottom  boards. 

Then  begin  to  nail  on  the  bottom,  starting  at 
the  stern  and  working  forward,  testing  your 
sights  occasionally,  to  see  that  the  hammering 
has  n't  jarred  things  awry.  Use  two  eight-penny 
nails  to  each  board  end;  after  the  bottom  is  all 
on,  go  back  and  drive  a  twelve-penny  between 
these.  If  you  do  this  sooner,  it  will  very  likely 
split  things. 

When  you  have  worked  about  two  feet  or  so 
from  the  stern,  stop  and  "flatten  out"  the  mid- 
ships section;  that  is,  you  notice  that  the  bottom 
curves  regularly  from  bow  to  stern;  if  you  leave 
it  so,  the  boat  would  draw  too  much  water  amid- 
ships. Measure  3  feet  6  inches  each  from  bow 
and  stern  (f  ig.  6),  stretch  strings  connecting  these 
points,  and  plane  down  the  sides  to  the  level  of 
the  string.     Then  finish  nailing  on  the  bottom. 

White-lead  all  joints,  especially  between  sides 
and  floor,  before  putting  together;  this  is  im- 
portant, and  makes  a  much  tighter  boat. 

Next,  fit  the  4  x  j-inch  strip  to  the  bottom,  out- 
side, getting  it  carefully  centred,  and  screw  it 
every  6  inches  or  so.  This  "false  keel"  strengthens 
the  bottom  wonderfully. 

Now  pull  up  stakes  and  turn  the  boat  over. 
Fit  the  half-rounds  to  the  gunwale,  and  nail 
them  on  with  ij-inch  brads,  using  a  heavier  nail 
at  the  ends.  Fit  in  the  bow  and  stern  seats 
(Fig.  j),  forming  lockers  under  them.  Also  fit 
in  the  oarsmens'  seats,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  bringing 


WorViiiL'  drawings,  showing   the    process  of   construction    of   the   he 
inane  boat.     The  back  yard  makes  a  good  work  s}iop 


the  tops  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  sides. 
The  'midships  seat  comes  against  the  temporary 
centre-brace,  to  forward;  after  it  is  firmly  nailed 
in  knock  the  brace  out.  The  forward  oars- 
man's seat  is  shown  higher  than  the  others;  this 
is  to  brace  properly  the  foot  of  a  mast,  should 
you  ever  want  one.  These  seats  are  spaced 
3  feet  on  centres;  that  gives  just  about  the  proper 
space  to  swing  an  oar. 

Fit  i-inch  ribs  as  shown,  before  putting  the 
seats   in   place   (  Iml'.   8). 

Carve  the  projecting  top  of  the  stem-piece 
into  a  knob  about  four  inches  high;  this  is  ex- 
tremely convenient  to  grab  when  hauling  the  boat 
ashore,  or  pushing  off,  but  it  is  not  a  necessity. 

Turn  the  boat  upside  down  again,  and  fit  on 
the  small  section  of  keel  at  the  stern  (Fig.  7); 
also  screw  a  J-inch  vertical  strip  against  the  out- 
side of  the  stern-piece.  Plane  up  the  various 
rough  edges,  etc.,  and  give  everything  three  coats 
of  paint;  or  you  can  paint  only  the  bottom,  giving 


Though   the 


lacking  in  grace.     A  sail  may  be  used 


simple   the   lines   are  not 


veather 


the  Sides,  seats,  etc.,  three  coats  of  boiled  linseed 
oil,  to  show  the  grain  of  the  cypress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  used  California  redwood 
for  stern-piece,  seats,  lockers,  etc.;  it  is  extremely 
pretty,  and  cheaper  than  cypress.  Do  not, 
however,  attempt  to  use  it  for  the  side-piects; 
it  will  break  when  you  try  to  bend  it. 

Galvanized  rowlocks  can  be  had  at  any  ship- 
chandler's;  they  are  about  fifteen  cents  a  pair. 
Good  oars  cost  eight  cents  a  foot.  Set  the  row-: 
locks  18  inches  from  the  centre-line  of  the  oars-^ 
man's  seat. 

Bore  a  hole  through  the  stem-piece  near  the 
top,  and  put  the  ringbolt  in  place;  or  else  screW' 
on  a  plate-staple  instead.  ; 

A  rudder  is  a  luxury;  make  it  if  you  want  it. 
Figs.  II  and  12  show  how  to  do  it;  the  tiller  is 
only  necessary  when  sailing.  You  can't  fit  this 
tiller  in  the  centre,  for  the  stern  is  too  narrow 
to  let  the  steersman  sit  to  one  side;  so  things.^ 
have  to  be  constructed  as  I  have  shown. 

The  et  ceterasof  this  type  of  boat  are  very  simple. 
A  few  canvas-covered  cushions,  stuffed  with  the 
granulated  cork  that  white  grapes  are  packed  in, 
will  be  a  great  comfort;  and  they  make  most 
excellent  life-preservers  in  an  emergency.  A 
15-foot  rope  will  serve  as  painter  and  anchor-cable. 
Any  rough  stone  makes  a  sort  of  anchor;  but  the 
best  makeshift  is  the  X-shaped  casting  that  separ- 
ates the  lids  of  a  cook-stove;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
a  lumber-room  or  a  junk-shop  will  not  yield  this. 

In  water  frequented  by  sailing-craft,  row- 
boats  must  show  at  night  a  lantern  in  the  bow, 
with  green  and  red  glasses  in  the  starboard  and 
port  sides.  An  old  bicycle-lantern  will  fill  these 
demands  most  admirably. 

That's  all.  No,  it  is  n't,  either;  it 's  only  the 
beginning.  As  inevitably  as  the  humble  4-horse- 
power  runabout  leads  the  victim  on  to  the  six 
cylinder  racer,  so  doth  the  busy  littlt  skiff  lead 
to  the  cruising  sloop  or  the  motor-boat. 


Tlie  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.     Our  camp  was  further  up  the  sand  dunes,  but  near  enough  a  good  boarding  house  for  us  to  go  there  for  our  dinners 


CAMPING  ON  THE  EAST  SHORE,  LAKE  MICHIGAN 
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ABOUT     MAKING     THEIR      HERBARIUM,     MOUNTING     BUTTERFLIES,     MOTHS,     ETC. 
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OUR  out-of-door  housekeeping  is  a  thing  that 
has  gradually  evolved  by  meeting  the  con- 
ditions of  our  family  life.  No  part  of  the 
camp  outfit  was  bought  until  we  felt  the  need  for 
it,  so  that  our  habits  and  surroundings  have  grown 
harmonious  and  we  have  a  summer  life  that  is 
[simple,  but  not  too  simple.  We  have  well  cooked 
|food,  pure  water,  good  beds  and  something 
interesting  to  do. 

!  We  have  tented  for  seven  summers  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  that  time 
have  become  acquainted  and  formed  a  fast  friend- 
jship  with  sand.  On  a  sand  dune  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  the  water  abso- 
luttly  pure.  We  bought  an  iron  pump 
and  15  feet  of  pipe  and  had  it  driven 
in  beside  our  door.  Everv  fall  the 
pump  is  unscrewed  and  stored  with 
the  tents.  Thus,  for  an  expense  of 
;$io  we  have  had  year  after  year  an 
jabundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
I  Whole  sections  of  the  house- 
keeper's and  mother's  work  are  cut 
out  by  the  cleanliness  of  the  place. 
The  children  and  their  clothing  keep 
clean,  the  floors  take  on  a  polish  with 
use  and  never  need  scrubbing  and  the 
[bedding  does  not  soil  as  it  does  in 
dusty  or  smoky  places.  Here  there 
are  very  few  insects,  no  flies,  spiders, 
or  rarely  mosquitoes;  and  no  snakes, 
'hose  bugbears  of  the  woman  who 
has  never  camped. 

Ihe  novice  at  camping  is  apt  to 
lecide  to  put  up  his  tent  in  the  choicest 
oit  of  shade  in  the  neighborhood. 
[Rather  reserve  that  spot  for  the  ham- 
mocks and  set  up  the  tent  near  by, 
squarely  in  the  morning  sun.  Low-hanging 
branches  and  under-growth  about  the  tent  shut 
lout  the  circulation  of  air  and  if  close  enough  to 
brush  the  canvas  will  cause  the  rain  to  drip 
through.  But  a  fringe  of  bushes  or  a  hill  a 
short  distance  to  the  northwest  forms  a  valuable 
[jrotection  from  the  cold  winds. 

Sloping  ground  is  better  than  flat  for  the  tent 
Roor,  and  the  tent  should  open  to  the  southwest  on 
:htsc  shores,  for  in  that  direction  we  get  the  breeze 
HI  warm  days.  The  place  should  be  retired 
ni)ni;h  to  permit  of  leaving  the  tent  open  at  night, 
mil  in  buying  the  tent,  specify  that  it  shall  be  made 
1  optn  at  both  ends. 

I  lie  full  length  of  rope  and  wooden  pegs  that 
inic  with  a  new  tent  from  the  tent  makers,  are 
lUriulcd  to  be  used  on  the  prairie.  For  the  woods 
r  is  much  better  to  cut  four  stout  poles  and  plant 
111  111  two  feet  from  the  corners  of  the  tent,  and  spike 
o  them  on  each  side  of  the  tent  a  strong  sapling, 
it  a  height  a  few  inches  below  the  top  of  the  wall, 
md  to  this  tie  the  ropes  from  both  fly  and  tent. 


The  platforms  (mentioned  in  the  appended 
price  list)  are  set  on  hardwood  posts  and  made  of 
12-inch  second-grade  boards,  with  one  board  on 
edge  around  the  four  sides,  to  which  the  canvas  is 
attached.  This  increases  the  height  of  the  wall  by 
so  much,  holds  out  the  drifting  sand  and  keeps  the 
canvas  well  up  in  the  air  to  prevent  mildew.  Can- 
vas mildews  very  fast  where  it  touches  the  ground. 

It  is  a  good  idea  in  selecting  a  tent,  to  draw  a 
plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  not  allow- 
ing the  beds  to  stand  nearer  than  2  feet  to  the  walls, 
then  add  up  the  dimensions  and  see  how  large  a 
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Working  drawings  of  the  camp  bed.     The  lumber  and  labor  for  three  of  them, 
together  with  the  table  and  the  benches,  cost  only  $5 


tent  the  arrangement  requires.  By  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  the  furniture  need  never 
get  wet.  We  sometimes  take  a  sewing  machine 
and  it  suffers  nothing  from  dampness.  Several 
extra  pieces  of  canvas  for  covering  the  book 
shelves,  sewing  machine  and  gasolene  stove  when 
not  in  use,  are  an  additional  security  from  moisture. 
A  height  of  5  feet — 4  feet  canvas  and  i  foot  board 
base  —  is  really  necessary  if  one  is  to  make  the  best 
use  of  all  the  floor  space.  Our  pine  bedsteads  are 
made  with  heads  5  feet  high.  The  top  crosspiece 
is  furnished  with  clothes  hooks,  the  lower  one  with 
straps  tacked  on  in  loops  for  shoe  holders.  The 
space  between  the  upper  and  lower  crosspieces  is 
filled  in  with  light  calico  curtains  so  that  the  cloth- 
ing is  all  hung  out  of  sight  and  easy  of  access,  and 
as  the  beds  stand  with  the  heads  2  feet  from  the 
wall,  each  one  of  such  spaces  makes  a  convenient 
private  place  to  dress.  We  have  a  large  calico 
curtain  for  dividing  the  tent  at  night,  which  we  do 
by  running  a  bamboo  fishpole  through  the  hem 
and  hooking  it  on  to  the  three  centre  tent  poles. 
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The  boys  dispensed  with  a  floor  in  their  sleeping 
tent,  making  instead  a  board  walk  through  the 
middle  of  it,  from  which  they  could  reach  their 
bed  and  dressing  stand. 

For  our  dining-room  and  kitchen  we  prefer  not 
to  have  any  side  wall  or  board   facing  at  all.      It 
saves  many  steps  being  able  to  walk  ofl^  the  floor 
at  any  point,  and  the  cook  can  always  have  an  out- 
look while  she  works.     This  large  outdoor  table 
with  the  benches  is  the  favorite  gathering  place  for 
sketching,   sewing,  reading,  etc.       To  be  sure  it 
gets  wet  when  it  rains,  but  we  keep  the  stores  in 
Mason    jars   or    a    covered    box,    and 
when  it  rains  we  turn  over  the  table 
and    benches,    cover    the    stove    with 
canvas  and    wait    until    it    clears    off", 
which    it    does  with   dispatch   on  the 
dunes.     The  sand  dries  almost  imme- 
diately and  we  seldom  have   a    meal 
spoiled  by  rain. 

Our  gasolene  stove  cooks  merrily 
even  in  quite  a  gale  for  it  is  set  into 
a  box  with  the  top  and  front  removed 
and  extending  to  a  few  inches  above 
the  burners,  but  not  high  enough  to 
catch   the   blaze. 

Another     box     with     the     bottom 
knocked  out  and  fitted  with  a  sloping 
lid  is  sunk  in  the  sand.     This  is  our 
5IDE  VIEW  \  \    I        refrigerator. 
OF  FOOT  W  I  I  believe  few  people  can  realize  with- 

out trying  it  the  pleasure  of  matching 
their  ingenuity  against  the  odds  of  the 
woods.     Just  to  try  if  you  are  shrewd 
enough  to  keep  dry  in  the  rain  or  keep 
warm  in  the  cold,  to  make  furniture 
out  of  boxes   and   saplings  and  get  a 
meal   where    it   might    seem    dubious 
whether  or  not  you  would  find  the  material  for  it  — 
in  fact  to  see  if  you  are  as  smart  as  a  woodchuck  or 
a  sandpiper  —  that  is  a  game  that  rests  your  nerve 
cells   and    sends  you    home    fitted    to   enjoy  your 
mahogany  and  table  linen  without  envying  your 
neighbor's. 

Blankets  are  best  for  bedding  but  whatever 
is  taken  should  be  made  into  a  bale  as  follows: 
stretch  on  the  floor  first  a  line  of  rope,  then  spread 
a  sheet  of  burlap  or  tent  cloth.  In  the  middle  of 
this  lay  a  folding  table  if  you  intend  to  take  one,  or 
a  drawing  board,  or  folding  chair  or  some  flat 
piece.  Fold  all  the  bedding  to  the  same  size  and 
build  it  up  in  an  even  pile,  topped  by  another 
board,  draw  the  burlap  over  and  sew  with  cord, 
then  draw  up  the  rope  and  tie  securely.  This  can 
be  checked  as  baggage,  while  a  box  cannot  be 
checked  unless  fitted  with  handles. 

Books,  being  so  heavy  should  be  packed  in  2 
small  box,  each  book  covered  in  stout  paper  for 
the  summer. 

Barrels  are  the  best  receptacle  for  kitchen  uten- 
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sils  and  glass  jars.  If  instead  of  heading  tliem  up, 
a  piece  of  burlap  is  tacked  over  the  top  they  will 
not  be  turneti  upside  down  in  shipping. 

The  two  nKiterials  par  excellence  for  camping       ^^^^^^^^HnB^^^MpH^ra^^KiE^K'VfR^^A 
clothes  are  blue  serge  and  wliite  Indian  head  mus-      ^^^^^^^^BumftLa^w^^nmmBmsmw-  leiae- 
lin.     Ginghams  fade  in  the  sun,  lawns  grow  limp 

in  the  dew  and  complicate  the  laundry  question,       ^^^-—^—---,^--„—,^-,—-„.,^—-—^.        ..i-^^_^^^_~i^_^____c^   ■-    -     —       ,_„,^^ 
while  white  cloth  if  coarse  enough  to  stand  wear,       H^H^ifflS9iS9B8^9'^^^^^^^^^^H|^^9^HBSfe   '^'^'^     ''^^^^^^ 
bleaches    out    with    only    half  a    washing.     Gray        ^I^MtZWlM^^^M^^MlKi^i^aHB^^iMMHBB^^MH^M^^Kf.  .  .    £  >.fc_"»» 

flannel  shirts  for  the  boys  cost  $1.75  in  the  stores 
and  look  neater  than  sweaters.  Save  the  worn  shoes 
all  the  year  to  have  half  soled  for  summer  use,  but 
remember  that  as  for  the  children,  going  barefoot 
toughens  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  tones  them  up 
against  susceptibility  to  taking  cold  in  the  winter. 

Our  entire  camping  outfit,  which  we  have  used 
two  seasons  and  which  is  good  for  several  more, 
cost  us  as  follows: 

Tent  16  X  18,  with  5  ft.  wall,  and  llv  with  4  ft.  cxtcn- 

sii.n 8^7-5° 

Tent  121  16,  lift,  wall,  no  fly,  second-hand.     .     .     .  5.00 

Canvas  sheet  for  dining  floor,  8  x  16  ft 2.50 

riatformfordiningfloor,8xi2ft i^-oo 

Platformfor  large  tent,  with  12-inch  side  wall    .     .     .  33.00 

Well,  15  feet  piping,  point, labor  and  pump  .     .     .     .  10.00 

Gasolene  stove  and  oven 3-5°        ^^^HUHS^nr* '"^  ~  TTBWIWI'lP'JBlLJnBliliiri 

2  chests  drawer.s,  second-hand  and  paint 2.50        ^^K^^vf^^^  Zo>'^    '  il/tu^B§F^^B^^^^^^^^ 

Camp  chairs,  one  arm  and  two  small 3.40        Ht  '--     '^  '  -     'f^fHW  *  JLTIT  TZl""  "^"^S 

Lumber   and   labor   on   three   bedsteads,  table    and  Kv  -r-" .  n  n      frg     i   *fla     '   -~*-<     '   lAV 

benches ^-oo        if  ,^,  ;         ,     ^—^  -»*  4ii^SB^-.  #1}. 

4  excelsior  mattresses  at  Si.7S 7-oo        ^^  ,    }^^mr,  - 

Lumber  and  labor  on  closet 2.50        ^B^  '  "    l^^^jj^jjP*^-- 

Freight  and  cartage 12.00        W^  t^ tfiMK--    — 

Lantern i.6o        Bi^  -'.  -* 

4  bed  springs  at  $2.25 9.00 

^■5''S°        When  it  rains  we  turn  over  the  table  and  benches  and  wait    until   it    clears    ofl.     This   is   tlie    f  a\  onte   gathering 
NATURE    .STUDY  IN   CAMP  place  for  sketching,  sewing,  reading,  etc. 

But  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  our  summers  in 

camp  has  come  about  through  a  growing  interest       followed  directions,  the  motive  power  being  sup-  with  netting  and  containing  all  sorts  of  voracious 

in  the  wild  life  about  us  and  through  the  use  of  a       plied  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  roused  and  fed  by  caterpillars  which  sent  them  on  many  a  long  tramp 

choice  little  library  which  we  have  gradually  col-       the  fascination  of  the  subject.  for  leaves  from  their  particular  food   plants,  the}' 

lected  to  help  us  understand  it.                                             The  quite  considerable  measure  of  success  they  lost  many  of  the  larvae  before  they  matured.     This 

Being  quite  a  large  family  we  are  not  overbur-       made  in  preserving  and  mounting  their  specimens  was  largely  because  they  did  not  know  at  first  that 

dened  if  we  go  out  on  a  tramp  or  boating  trip  carry-       was    only    won    after    many    failures,    but    better  they  must  give  them  water  sprinkled  on  the  leaves, 

ing  a  camera,  butterfly  net,  botany  can,  binocular       methods  were  gradually  found  and  they  feel  that  We  found  the  use  of  a  cyanide  jar  absolutely 

glasses,  and  fishing  rods.     We  are  always  sure  to       they  are  ready  for  greater  things  next  year.  necessary,    for    those    we    killed    with    chloroform 

bring  something  back,  and  except  for  the  interest          We  found   at  a  taxidermist's  assorted   sizes  of  became  so  rigid  that  the  wings  usually  broke  in 

in  birds,  which  we  all  share,  we  divided  the  study       butterfly  cases  which  we  used.     This  is  a  shallow  putting  them  in  the  setting  board, 

so  that  one  analyzed  and  pressed  the  plants,  one       box  with  glass  lid.      It  is  nearly  filled  with  white  The    expense    of  these    appliances    was    almost 

photographed     and     sketched     forest     trees,     and       cotton   over   a   sprinkling   of  naphthaline   powder  nothing  as  the  boys  made  them  themselves  from 

another  tended   the  caterpillars  and  prepared  and       which   destroys  the   parasites.     The   arrangement  directions    in    Comstock's    and    Holland's    books, 

mounted  the  butterflies  and  moths.                                  is  more  portable  than  any  other  and   does  away  For  the  nets  they  used  Brussels  curtain  net  sewed 

The  result  this  year  is  quite  a  delight.     We  have       with  the  use  of  mounting  pins.      For  the  14  x  16  to  a  wire  frame,  the  ends  of  the  wire  pushed  into 

an  herbarium  of  100  plants,  an   illustrated   note-       inch  size  we  paid  eighty  cents.     Another  year  we  the  end  of  a  3-foot  length  of  bamboo  and  held  with 

book  of  the  trees,  and  three  14  X  16  inch  cases  filled       are  intending  to  prepare  such  cases  showing  the  pluj';s  of  wood.     They  kept  notebooks  of  the  dates 

with  butterflies  and  moths.                                               life  histories,  with  a  specimen  at  every  stage  from  of  finding  the  eggs  and  what  plants  they  were  found 

There  was  no  teacher  in  our  party.     The  boys      egg  to  moth.     The  boys  raised  many  of  their  best  on,  etc. 

and  girls,  in  age  seventeen,  fourteen  and  twelve,       specimens  this  year;   but  although  they  had  in  their  The   plants   are  mounted   by   pasting  them   on 

were  started  with  a  generous  supply  of  books  and       tent   a   miscellaneous  collection   of  boxes   covered  II   x   14  inch   sheets  of  2-ply  Bristol   board.     We 

bought  these  in   size  22  x   28   inches  at   a   paper 

?iJi»   t^*'  "'w   ,-                                    \        \ -'^^'^MKr"'^M^'MB?^*^*^ iJfc^laS  house  and  had  them  cut.     These  large  sheets  cost 

"■          '                        .*  »j^\           \       \«f]iB|EiBW^^r^^^^^lM  i?!i.50  for  100  and  ten  cents  for  cutting. 

^"■Jtr     fi           A       ^^^P^^Bc^^nT  •5bH^^B  ^^^  analysis  of  the  flowers  was  written  up  in  a 

V  '^.Jt    J" %1-lL SiJ^Mff"    *«r!^  V  \    f^^^SW^kJ^!^ii<m^B^^M  notebook,   and    a    special   eff"ort   made  to  find  as 

f'f'-^l^wS^BJ^SJgKSjjir   "  ^^^jC       \     -'Tl^^'^^^SIlBi^Pfill^^^B  Tiany  as  possible  of  each   family,  and   to  observe 

""    '         '^^'^^^^^^^^'rPli           \<«l*f'»SiKl^^^^^3^H  and  record  the  means  of  fertilization  and  influence 

.  ^                    \     ^^M>^^^{9M^ra^^^HE  of  environment. 

fljfe^                 \      V."''^ ^^#i^wD^^fiBrE  ^^  first  we  pressed  our  specimens  by  the  time 

'l^j^^             "^  V *  HWtn^^^^^HlP|  honored  method  of  laying  them  in  a  pile  of  tissue 

^ijpt'               ^  ■        Tfe^^JcSB^^^Bfa  ^"'^  blotting  papers  under  a  board  weighted  with  a 

'  Z.    '-_-_          ^^    ^.i^^S&l^S&^i^E  boulder,   but    this    required    many    days   and    the 

g^^^            ^^E'i^^^tWhE^^^E  plants  became  mouldy  and  lost  their  color.     Later, 

'™'""'                 '  we    used    alternate    sheets   of  cotton    blotter    and 

corrugated   paper,  strapped  between  two    boards, 

Ik                                             'V           "»«S"'SSH  """^  tightly  enough  to  crush  the  corrugated  paper, 

I  ^^                                             ,jM^         ^n8fi3fl  '^^^  hung  them  in  the  sun  or  over  the  oven. 

^^L                                 ,.       ■IIIj'          ^9^^^  ^°''  ''''^'^  study  one  needs  a  field  glass.     A  twelve- 

BH^                              M^                           "^^^Bl  power,  wide  angle  glass,  which  gave  us  excellent 

^  ^^^^^                            -v-               %^           ^tx^i  service,  cost  $12.     With  this  for  a  companion,  the 

"^^                                   ' \        tJ**-         JK^J  early  morning  trips  to  visit  the  birds  should  begin 

■■                »                  mSA^s,  I A         "bRI  long  before  the  summer  vacation,  for  by  that  time 

HP                 *                        , '"          WL          ^BP^  many  of  the  brightest  ones,  like  lost  opportunities, 

^^K,J  ^j|]  liavg  gone  on. 

When  one  has  attained  to  the  seeing  eye  there  is 

(\^IIL^           "^r^^   ,             WT  no  shortest  walk  abroad  but  furnishes  the  sights, 

"'jf       1  but  they  "  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances." 
So  it  is  the  first  days  of  spring  for  the  birds,  then 

•  ,  the  wild   flowers,  the   butterflies  and   moths  until 

.^  i  frost  comes,  and  all  winter  long  stands  revealed 

Have   -our  tent       d.        •      .                                                                                  '          -^-— -iA«a  (hg    architecture    of  the    leafless   trees   and  their 

ma    f  so  i„  will  open  at  both  ends,  for  half  the  fun  is  to  wake  in  the  morning  and  lie  and  watch         economies,     their     ways    and    means    of  caring    for 
the   ttjuirrels  scooting  along  the  limbs  of  the  trees  their  buds. 


The  trout  hatchery  at  Yama-no-uchi,   is    picturesque, 
with  its   waterfalls  and  Japanese  bridges 


old-fashioned    over-shot  water  wheel    serves  to 
)  water  and  to  furnish  power  for  a  dynamo 


The  trout  are  bred  and  grown  in  a  series  of  lakes  where 
they  can   be   watched 


BREEDING  LARGER  AND  BETTER  FLAVORED  TROUT 

HOW  A  NEW  STRAIN  OF  BROOK  TROUT  OF  SUPERIOR  SIZE  AND  FLAVOR  IS  BEING 
DEVELOPED  — A  NEW  APPLICATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  THAT  IS  IMPROVING 
TROUT  JUST  AS  WE  HAVE    IMPROVED   CHICKENS,    APPLES,   AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By    FRANK    SEAMAN 


Photographs    by    Henry    H.    Saylor    and    others 


TO  MOST  people  a  trout  is  simply  a  trout. 
In  breeding  trout  extensively  we  have  found, 
however,  that  there  is  an  individuality  in 
fish,  and  a  difference  in  color,  vigor,  and  rapidity 
of  growth,  just  as  marked  as  in  chickens,  horses, 
and  men.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  should  select 
our  breeding  stock  for  fish  as  carefully  as  we  do 
for  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals  we 
would  obtain  similar  results.  If  we  can  breed 
better  layers  from  a  hen  that  lays  two  hundred 
eggs  a  year  than  from  a  hen  that  does  not  pay  her 
board,  this  same  principle  should  hold  good  in  fish. 
At  Yama-no-uchi  we  are  beginning  to  breed 
brook-trout  for  special  points.  Records  are 
carefully  kept  which  show  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  eggs  of  our  breeding  stock,  the  rapidity 
of  growth,  brilliancy  of  color,  symmetry  of  form, 
and  vigor.  These  are  the  points  on  which  we 
hope  to  produce  improvements. 


There  is  a  general  impression  that  trout  culture 
is  easy.  We  have  not  found  this  to  be  quite 
true.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  personal  study 
of  the  subject  we  have  employed  a  trout  expert 
of  long  experience. 

Prom  the  original  jungle  fowl,  weighing  one 
pound  and  producing  about  a  dozen  eggs  a  year, 
hens  have  been  bred  that  lay  over  two  hundred 
eggs  annually,  and  capons  that  weigh  twelve 
pounds  when  nine  months  old.  Breeding  fowls 
showing  sucli  qualities  often  bring  several  hundred 
dollars  each  because  of  their  ability  to  transmit 
them  to  their  offspring. 

As  far  as  the  writer  knows,  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  country  toward  improving  varieties 
of  fish  by  such  selection.  The  yield  of  a  two- 
year-old  brook-trout  will  vary  from  one  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  eggs  annually.  It  is  in  thorough 
accordance   with   the   teachings   of  Darwin    and 


later  principles  of  breeding  that  the  number  and 
size  of  eggs  may  be  increased  materially  by 
careful  selection  of  the  breeding  stock.  We  are 
also  making  a  selection  of  parents  for  shape, 
size,  general  vigor,  and  color. 

In  taking  the  eggs  from  our  trout  in  November, 
we  discriminate  against  thin,  undersized  females 
that  yield  a  bare  hundred  eggs,  in  favor  of  a  healthy 
active  fish  from  which  more  than  eight  hundred 
eggs  of  large  size  are  taken.  In  selecting  the 
males  from  which  to  obtain  milt,  we  choose  the 
brilliant,  salmon-bellied  specimens  of  good  size 
and  great  activity. 

One  fact  is  firmly  established  —  that  the  quality 
and  flavor  of  trout  depend  almost  entirely  on  two 
factors;  the  nature  of  their  food  and  the  tempera- 
ture and  aeration  of  the  water  in  which  they  live. 

It  is  impossible  to  raise  trout  satisfactorily  in 
surface    water.     They    can    be    grown    in    water 


Mr.  Frederick  Remington,  the  artist,  feeding  th 


The    indoor 


chery    has   a    capacity    for  hatching    2,500,000  fry.     Natural  food, 
instead  of  liver,  produces  better  flavored  fish 


of  70  degrees  if  siirticieiitly  :nrateti,  and  sucli 
trout  will  grow  faster  tiian  those  living  in  cold 
spring  water.  But  they  are  of  inferior  quality 
and,  if  fed  liver,  have  an  undesirahle  flavor. 

One  reason  for  our  success  in  breeding  trout  at 
Yama-no-uchi,  with  a  real  brook-trout  flavor,  is 
that  cold  spring  water  enters  at  the  upper  end  of 
each  lake,  flows  directly  across  it,  and  then 
falls  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  over  rocks  to  the 
next  lake.  This  fail  thoroughly  aerates  the 
water,  and  when  it  enters  each  of  the  five  succeed- 
ing lakes,  it  is  practically  as  pure  as  when  it  enters 
the  first.     The  water  never  gets  above  55  degrees. 

We  also  artificially  cultivate  in  our  streams  and 
ponds  the  same  small  insects,  fish,  and  weeds  tor 
their  feed  which  have  for  generations  nourished 
our  mountain-.stream  trout. 


Trout  are  cannibals,  and  a  very  important 
factor  in  raising  them  is  to  keep  them  sorted  to 
size.  We  once  had  this  illustrated  in  an  unfor- 
gettable way.  In  one  lake  that  had  been  drained 
and  thoroughly  cleaned,  a  hundred  thousand 
fry  were  placed.  At  the  end  of  si.x  months  we 
drained  it  again  to  sort  these  fish,  as  even  in  so 
short  a  time  the  growth  of  some  will  be  three 
times  that  of  others.  We  found  eleven  trout  of 
enormous  size,  that  had  in  some  unknown  wa\- 
come  in  from  another  lake  and  all  summer  had 
lived  on  the  small  fish,  of  which  only  about  two 
thousand  remained. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  flavor  of 
trout  served  in  hotels  and  restaurants  is  not  the 
same  as  of  those  we  are  accustomed  to  eat  in 
camp.     Sometimes  we  attribute  it  to  the  difference 


of  our  appetites.  This  is  a  mistake;  the  flavor 
is  really  different.  Practically  all  of  the  trout 
ofl'ered  for  sale  in  the  cities  are  from  hatcheries, 
and  as  far  as  the  writer  knows  they  are  fed  on 
"plucks"  (the  heart  and  liver  of  pigs  and  sheepl. 
When  we  began  trout  breeding  we  fed  these 
things  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  greatly 
disappointed  at  the  flavor  of  the  flesh.  A  friend 
who  raises  trout  and  feeds  "plucks"  once  told 
me  that  he  does  not  need  any  protection  against 
poachers  because  his  neighbors  consider  a  liver- 
fed  trout  not  worth  stealing.  With  this  in  mind 
we  began  experimenting  in  feeding  for  flavor, 
like  the  man  who  raises  celery-fed  ducks  or  milk- 
fed  chickens.  We  have  found  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  the  flavor  of  the  wild  mountain  trout, 
{Continued  on  page  360) 


hods  of   fish  breeding   are  studied 


SEEN  FROM  A 


COUNTRY  TVINDOW 


THIL  lARMLR  AND  THE  AUTO 


w 


HEN  the  "scorch- 
ers" cease  from 
scorching  up  and 
down   rural    roads,    far- 
|p«n^KSHHHtt|HH|     mers    will     stop    shying 
F  Jast-'^PJBjJBBH     rocks  at  them.    Whether 
^^_^        '-^f'--    ;*^?1     the    attitude   of  country 
people  shall  be  hostile  or 
friendly  to  automobiles  depends  largely  on  the  auto- 
mobilists.     As  seen  from  this  particular  Country 
Window,  the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  noticeably 
I    more  sensible  and    considerate    last    season    than 
I    ever  before.     Where  more  than  half  used  to  flash 
I    by  at  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  during  the  past 
'   year  not  one  out  of  twenty  was  driven  at  anything 
i    like  racing  speed.     One  result:  in  1907  three  auto 
I   accidents  occurred  withm  sight  of  the  Window;  in 
;    1908  not  one  happened  within  Hve  miles  of  it. 


w 


A  MANY-SIDLD  LAND 

E  'VE  all  heard  confirmed  city  dwellers 
commiserate  their  country  cousins 
because  life  in  the  country  must  be  "so 
dull."  Some  seem  to  think  of  it  solely  as  a  place 
where  one  raises  hogs  and  hayseed.     They  assume 

I  that,   beyond   blooded   stock   and   possible  experi- 

i  ments    in    intensive    cultivation,   there  's   nothing, 

I  country-wise,    to    interest    men    and 

I  women  of  active  brains. 

Don't  you  believe  it.  Of  some  it 
is  too  true.  But  not  of  all,  or  even 
of  most.  1  know  people  whose  whole 
lives  are  dull  rounds  of  dirt-grubbing, 
solaced  only  by  occasional  driblets  of 
local  gossip  about  some  neighbor's 
picayune    affairs;  but   to  say  that  this  . 

class  is  typical  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  call  New  York  city's  "White 
Wings"  typical  Manhattanites. 

I  The  country  is  a  big  place  —  a  very 
big  place.  It  harbors  a  great  many 
folks  of  a  great  many  kinds.  More- 
over, it  is  wonderfully  hospitable 
to  all  who  accept  its  invitations.  It 
has  occupation  and  fitting  reward  for 
"the  man  with  the  hoe"  who  sees  only 
clods  and  knows  nothing  else.  Like- 
wise it  welcomes  the  student,  the 
philosopher,   the  savant,  and    throws 

1  wide  open  doors  of  opportunity  and 

j  enjoyment     to    their    every    faculty. 

j  While  country  life  is  possible  to  men 
of  the  least  education  and  the  lowest 
mentality,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  broader 
a  man's  training,  the  stronger  his  mind,  the  riper 
liH  learning,  so  much  the  more  will  he  get  out  of 
rht  country.  It  is  a  many-sided  land,  this  of  the 
o,  en  fields,  the  swelling  hills,  and  the  limitless 
outlooks.  Many  sided  must  be  the  man  who  shall 
be  able  to  absorb  and  assimilate  all  its  gifts. 

One  day  last  summer,  neighbor  Morton  and  his 
spectacled  son  came  plunging  down  the  "dug- 
wa\"  from  my  woods.  Almost  too  excited  to 
talk  intelligibly,  they  made  out  to  ask  for  a  shovel 

[  and  a  box.     With  these  we  all  three  hurried  back 

I  up  the   mountain-side.     Stumbling   over   stumps, 

;  pushing  through  thickets,  we  came  to  a  little 
plant  beside  which  both  men  dropped  on  their 
knees  and  began  clearing  away  leaves  and  litter. 
It  seems  they  had  found  a  Habenaria  which 
differed  in  some  ways  from  any  Habenaria  known 
to  them,  and  they  were  half  wild  with  impatience 
to  i^et  it  home  to  their  microscope  and  their 
Ixiranies,  to  make  sure  whether  it  was  simply  a 
chance  "sport,"  or  they  had  actually  discovered 
a  new  species.  A  hundred  men  might  have 
passed  that  plant  without  seeing  anything  of 
interest,  but  the  Mortons  know  their  botany,  and 
the  day  was  to  them  one  of  triumph. 

Neighbor  Fitch  came  to  me  another  time,  to  ask 
guidance  to  the  so-called  "Wildcats'  Den." 
This  is  a  chaotic  talus  of  huge  rocks  lying  against 
:hc  toot  and  up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain, 
com[)osed  of  fragments  varying  in  size  from  an 
apple  to  a  Flatiron  Buildinsi,  tumbled  wildly  down 


the  slope  agunst  md  upon  each  other.  Some 
overhang  topplingly,  some  are  stacked  together 
so  as  to  show  caves  and  grottoes  in  any  of  which  a 
dozen  men  might  shelter.  High  above,  the 
cliff  rises  almost  sheer,  its  ridge  sharply  cutting 
the  sky-line.  Out  came  Fitch's  geological 
hammer.  For  an  hour  he  tapped  and  chipped 
and  tested.  Then,  as  if  reading  from  a  book — 
It  was  an  open  book  to  him,  trained  in  geologic 
lore  —  he  told  me  the  story  of  that  rock-fall. 
Together  we  sat  on  a  mossed  stone  and,  in  our 
minds'  eyes,  reconstructed  the  old  Silurian  scene. 
We  saw  again  the  ancient  mountain  range  vastly 
higher  than  now;  its  soaring  peaks  of  splintery 
rock;  steam-jets  issuing  through  fissures  from 
the  glowing  interior;  the  stagnant  marsh  below; 
strange,  monstrous  birds  heavily  flapping  mem- 
braneous wings  from  crag  to  crag;  and  then  the 
dull  growing  rumble  of  the  approaching  earth- 
quake, shaking  the  swaying  summit  as  a  wind 
shakes  the  tree-tops  and  toppling  half  the  moun- 
tain from  its  base,  to  heap  the  jagged  ruins  in  the 
titanic  confusion  amid  which  we  sat.  To  most 
men  the  whole  thing  would  be  just  a  pile  of  big 
rocks.  But  Fitch  knows  his  geology,  and  it  was 
to  him  a  thrilling  page  in  the  tremendous  history 
of  the   universe. 

I     have    another    friend    who    finds    intensest 
pleasure    in    the    study    of  butterflies    and    other 


insects.  Even  gnats  and  mosquitoes  tell  him 
fascinating  tales.  Another  neighbor  finds  in 
"her  birds"  an  occupation  of  daily  charm.  She 
knows  the  habits  of  the  veery  thrush  as  well  as 
I  know  those  of  my  Leghorn  hens,  and  she  can 
tell  you  the  whole  story  of  the  chickadee.  Still 
another  finds  each  year  too  short  to  yield  him 
the  knowledge  of  plant-growth  mysteries  which 
he   is   seeking  to   unveil. 

Are  you  a  clodhopper  ?  The  country  has 
clods  for  you  to  exercise  upon.  Are  you  a  student  \ 
The  country  has  problems  which  will  fascinate 
as  well  as  puzzle  you.  Are  you  an  "all-'round 
man,"  with  a  twentieth-century  hunger  for 
knowledge  1  Then  can  you  feed  full  every 
faculty  of  your  being  in  the  country,  if  you 
have  but  the  capacity  to  receive  what  the  country 
has   to   offer. 

Nor,  while  your  mind  feeds  plenteously,  shall 
your  soul  be  starved.  For  over  you  shall  open 
skies  of  endless  change;  under  your  feet  the 
fields  shall  deepen  from  gray  to  green  with  every 
spring;  through  your  trees  the  birds  shall  weave 
glancing  shuttles  of  brilliant  plumage;  for  you 
the  trout  shall  leap  gleamingly  f^rom  the  soft  sing- 
ing of  the  rushy  brook-bed;  beauty  shall  be  above 
you  and  below  you  and  all  around  you,  so  that 
you  may  live  in  it  day  and  night.  Nor  shall  even 
this  be  all,  but,  with  the  beauty  and  the  tenderness 
and  the  growth  shall  also  flow  to  you  a  new  vigor 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  full  tide  from  the 
everlasting   hills   whence    cometh    strength. 


OUTDOOR  WORK  TOR  WOMEN 
jV/IASSACHUSETTS  is  the  state  to  try  experi- 
-*•  ments.  It  is  always  at  some  new  scheme 
calculated,  or  at  least  desired,  to  be  of  public 
benefit.  Thereby  the  country  of  the  historic 
codfish  often  gets  years  ahead  of  its  slower 
neighbors. 

An  association  in  that  state  has  now  under- 
taken to  find  profitable  outdoor  employment 
for  some  of  the  numerous  single  women 
therein,  who  are  dependent  on  their  own  labor 
for  livelihood.  The  plan  is  to  procure  tracts 
of  garden  land  near  the  bigger  cities  and 
"try  out"  the  scheme  of  women-raised  vege- 
tables, berries,  flowers,  chickens  and,  perhaps, 
pigs  and  bees. 

Well,  why  not  ?  In  Europe  women  do  much 
of  the  really  hard  farm  work.  Heaven  forbid  that 
American  women  should  ever  come  to  that! 
But  in  the  garden,  the  flower-bed,  the  apiary,  the 
berry  patch  are  tasks  easy,  healthful,  specially 
adapted  to  the  deft  fingers  and  painstaking  care  of 
women.  Such  employment  is  no  harder,  is  every 
whit  as  honorable,  is  probably  more  profitable, 
and  certainly  is  more  wholesome  than  work  in 
the  factories  and  shops  where  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  New  England's  self-supporting 
women  are  shut  in  the  whole  day  through 
and  the  long  year  'round. 

But  —  can  they  be  made  to  think 
so .?  I  fancy  the  promoters  will 
find  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
for  all  their  diplomatic  skill  in  per- 
suading volunteers  to  enlist  with  them. 

TWO  WAYS  or  DOING  IT 

TN  MY  part  of  the  East  town  boards 
■*-  usually  buy  "road  machines" 
to  work  their  dirt  roads.  These 
machines  cost  several  hundred  dollars, 
require  at  least  three  men  and  two 
s|ian  of  heavy  horses  to  manage 
them,  and  "do"'  about  four  miles 
of  road  a  day.  Average  cost  per 
mile,  from  $3  to  $\.  Out  West 
road  superintendents  hire  farmers  to 
"split-log"  drag  the  roads.  In  at 
least  one  Iowa  township  this  system 
has  been  brought  to  such  perfection, 
by  the  selection  of  the  right  sort  of 
farmers  with  the  right  sort  of  teams 
in  convenient  locations  as  to  each 
other,  that  the  whole  road  system 
of  the  township  is  dragged  in  about 
three  hours,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  a  mile.  It 
takes  the  "road  machine"  from  three  to  five 
weeks  to  get  over  an  Eastern  town's  roads.  When 
the  circuit  is  complete  the  first-worked  portions 
need  going  over  again  —  and  the  appropriation  is 
invariably  used  up.  The  Western  split-logs  do 
every  whit  as  good  work  and,  when  a  rain  comes 
to  cause  damage,  there  's  plenty  of  money  left  to 
send  them  all  over  the  township  again,  and  again, 
and  still  again,  if  need  be. 

It  may  be  observed  by  the  suspicious  taxpayer 
that  there  is  less  opportunity  for  "graft"  in  the 
split-logs,  each  supplied  b}-  the  individual  farmer, 
than  in  the  purchase  of  expensive  machines 
from  agents  willing  to  pay  someone  for  help  in 
effecting  sales. 

WANTED  :  BETTER  CHEAP  ROADS 

npHE  Country  Life  Commission  did  what  was  ex- 
-*-  pected  in  emphasizing  the  need  of  better  roads 
in  rural  districts.  They  put  the  demand  third 
in  order  of  arrangement.  Perhaps  this  did  n't 
mean  that  they  rated  it  third  in  order  of  importance. 
I  think  a  country  vote  on  the  matter  would  put  it 
first,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  near  the  head  of  the 
list.  But,  now  that  automobiles  have  come  into 
such  general  use,  some  genius  has  got  to  invent  a 
new  way  to  make  roads.  It  is  a  1-e-e-tle  too 
expensive  to  build  ^10,000  a  mile  Macadam  or 
Telford  roads  and  have  them  last  only  from  three 
to  five  years.  A.   P.   Hitchcock.. 


GARDEN  i^  OROUNDJ 

CONDUCTI^D    BY    THOMAS    McADAM 


THREE  CROPS  FROM  THE  SAME 
GROUND 

COMBINATION  4. —  SHRUBS.  COLCHICUM,  CERASTIUM 

ONE  of  Nature's  best  ideas  is  to  grow 
shrubs,  bulbs,  and  a  carpeting  plant 
on  the  same  tract  of  ground.  She  can 
do  it  because  these  three  types  of  vegetation  do 
not  conflict  —  they  work  like  partners.  The 
bushes  furnish  leaf  mold  for  the  smaller  plants. 
The  bulbs  have  narrow  leaves  which  take  little 
room,  or  else  they  are  in  evidence  only  a  short 
time.  The  carpeting  plant  helps  to  protect  the 
bulbs  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and 
it  is  so  shallow-rooted  that  it  hardly  exhausts 
the  soil. 

We  can  make  our  shrubber}-  borders  interesting 
the  year  round  by  getting  bulbs  to  spread  and 
multiply  among  the  bushes  and  by  covering  the 
ground  with  little  creepers,  evergreen  and  decid- 
uous. Many  combinations  that  will  give  three 
crops  of  bloom  from  the  same  ground  can  be 
worked  out  by  the  aid  of  colchicums,  which  are 
popularly  but  wrongly  called  autumn  crocuses, 
rhey  do  look  like  true  autumn  crocuses,  but 
have  big  flowers  and  broad  leaves,  while  the 
crocuses  have  smaller  flowers  and  narrow  leaves. 
The  cheapest  and  most  reliable  colchicum  is 
C.  autumnale,  which  has  pink  flowers  about  four 
inches  across  in  September.      (See  illustration.) 

These  colchicums  multiply  wonderfully  in  old 
gardens  and  make  charming  edgings.  They 
appear  suddenly  without  any  leaves  and  usually 
come  out  of  the  bare  earth.  But  if  you  leave 
the  soil  bare,  weeds  will  come,  and  also  the 
ignorant  laborer  who  may  slash  the  bulbs  with 
a  hoe. 

So  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  permanent  carpet- 
ing plant  over  the  colchicum  bulbs.  No  spring 
bloomer  would  be  appropriate  because  the  big 
leaves  of  the  colchicums  need  the  ground  in 
spring.  But  any  summer-blooming  plant  that 
grows  six  inches  high  or  less  and  spreads  rapidly, 
would  be.  1  suggest  that  you  try  snow-in-summer 
{Cerasttum  tomentosum),  which  blooms  more  or  less 
all  summer  and  is  attractive  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  because  of  its  gray  foliage.      W.  M. 


WHY    FOLKS    FAIL   WITH    LARK- 
SPURS 

To  the  Editors : 

With  great  enthusiasm  I  imported  from  England, 
five  years  ago  the  best  hybrid  delphiniums.  Now 
the  whole  collection  is  gone.  The  black  spot 
killed  them.  Is  n't  there  any  cure  for  the  larkspur 
disease  ?  J.  M. 

That  's  what  they  all  say.  The  improved 
varieties  seem  to  be  so  high-bred  they  can't  resist 
this  American  disease.  No  cure  yet,  but  Erwin  F. 
Smith  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  working  at  it  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
samples  of  diseased  plants  and  a  record  of  your 
experience.     If  anyone  can  find  a  remedy  he  can. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  two  things  you  can  do. 
First,  raise  delphiniums  from  seed  and  you  will 
find  the  plants  more  prolific  and  long-lived, 
though  the  individual  flowers  will  not  be  as  large 
as  those  of  the  hybrids. 

Second,  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  superior 
variety  is  to  propagate   from   cuttings.     T.  McA. 

Every  month  we  shall  publish  something  under 
"  Why  Folks  Fail."  Do  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
your  mistakes.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you.  No 
names  will  be  printed. 

STRAIGHT  TIPS   FROM    UNCLE 
WILLIAM 

7. RAISE   PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED  NOW 

npHE  quickest  way  to  stock  a  garden  with 
•■■  hardy  flowers  is  to  buy  the  plants,  but  that 
is  also  the  costliest  way.  The  cheapest  way  is 
to  raise  perennials  from  seed.  The  best  time  to 
start  is  now,  when  the  spring  rush  is  over,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  have  a  coldframe,  because  it  pro- 
tects the  seeds  from  being  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains.  Most  of  the  common  perennials  will 
bloom  next  year.  A  ten-cent  package  of  seed 
may  give  you  one  hundred  plants  which  would 
cost  you  $10  to  $15.  It  is  a  game  that  has 
many  disappointments  on  account  of  stale  seed 
and  slow  germination.  It  also  calls  for  daily 
attention  —  lest  the  seedlings  suffer  for  water. 
Also  you  must  transplant  the  little  plants  once  or 


twice  before  you  set  them  out  in  the  garden  this 
fall  or  next  spring.  But  even  if  you  have  only  a 
few  successes  they  should  be  glorious  enougli  to 
compensate  for  many  failures.  That 's  the  way  tci 
get  big,  strong  masses!  That 's  the  way  to  h;i\  t 
plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting  all  the  season! 

A  SEASIDE  WONDER 

'  I  ^HE  sea  beach  is  about  the  last  place  in  rhr 
■*■  world  where  you  would  expect  to  find  an\- 
thing  growing,  at  least  in  such  gravel  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  Yet  Virginia  creeper 
is  here  making  a  large  and  beautiful  carpet.  It 
grows  naturally  in  sand  dunes  and  there  acquires 
extraordinary  beauty.  It  fruits  freely  in  pun 
sand  and  the  blue  berries  are  more  attractive  h\ 
the  seashore  than  inland.  Also  the  leaves  in 
autumn  take  on  brighter  colors.  It  ought  to  be 
an  important  agency  for  holding  sand,  as  it 
naturally  supplements  pitch  pines  and  marram 
grass  —  the  two  best  things  you  can  buy  for  the 
purpose.  Do  you  need  them  at  your  summer 
home  ? 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  JULY 

CAVE  a  year  on  strawberries  by  getting  pot- 
^  grown  plants  now.  If  you  wait  till  next 
spring  to  buy  plants  you  will  have  no  fruit  until 
igii.  Ask  your  favorite  seedsmen  for  his  "mid- 
summer  catalogue." 

Did  you  omit  celery  from  your  garden  this 
spring  ?  You  have  room  tor  it  now,  and  now  is 
just  the  time  to  buy  the  plants. 

Make  a  quick  tour  of  the  garden  and  write 
down  what  vegetables  you  will  have  this  fall  and 
winter.  Then  make  the  necessary  sowings. 
You  have  plenty  of  room  now  and  should  have 
plenty  of  time,  if  you  have  a  wheel  hoe  and  other 
modern  tools. 

Pick  out  a  cool  Saturday  to  visit  some  large, 
famous  nursery  where  you  are  reasonably  sure 
of  seeing  a  big  show  of  larkspurs,  hollyhocks, 
gladioli,  dahlias,  or  'early  phlox.  Take  a  note- 
book and  order  the  best  varieties  for  delivery  this 
fall  or  next  spring.  Catalogues  can  never  do 
justice  to  the  groujis  that  have  dozens  of  varieties. 


3m  see;  -.'    I 


This  pink  flo-wer  (f'olr/iici/m  (tutu 
and  appears  suddenly  in  Septe 


ii(dt)  is  four  inches  across 
nber  without  any  leaves 


An  unusual  sight   at    the    seashore — vines    growing 
right  in  the  gravel  of  the  beach 


the  nests  themselves  are  of  little  use  to  the  collector 
without  a  record  made  for  each.  Before  touchini; 
it,  set  down  all  the  interesting  facts  you  can  obtain 
from  the  nest  itself 

1.  How  far  is  it  from  the  ground  ? 

2.  What  is  it  supported  by  ? 

3.  If  hidden,   what   serves   to   conceal    it    from 
view  ? 

4.  Has  the   bird   done  anything  to  add   to  the 
natural  features  that  hide  the  nest  ? 

5.  Do  the  materials  of  the  nest  imitate  the  sur- 
roundings  in   color   and   texture  ? 

6.  Date  when  the  nest  was  collected. 

7.  Exact  situation  of  it. 
Later,  these  notes  may  be  neatly  copied  on  a 

slip  of  paper  which  is  pinned  to  the  n-st  when  it 
is   placed    in   the   collection;  or  the   nest   may   be 


The  midsummer  vacation  brings  to  many  the 
only  opportunity  of  the  year  for  Nature  Study. 
Take  to  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the  sea-shore. 
Somewhere  in  the  big  outdoors  world  is  the  fountain 
of  eternal  youth.  Go  out  with  the  youngsters  and 
you  will  find  it,  when  you  are  hunting  birds'  nests. 

Nature  Study  is  not  work  —  it  is  play.  It  is  re- 
creation in  its  literal  sense —  it  makes  us  new  —  our 
nerves,  our  muscles,  our  points  of  view.  The  Director 
invites  all  readers  of  the  Nature  Club  to  write  for 
suggestions   and  help  on   any  Nature  Study  topic. 

HUNTING  BIRDS'  NESTS 

EACH  of  the    thousands    of   species    of   birds 
builds   a    distinct    type    of    nest,    differing 
I  from    all   the   rest    in   architecture,   manner 

I  of  construction,  material,  and  location.  The 
trained  bird  student  hesitates  no  more  on  the 
I  question  "Whose  nest  is  it?"  than  he  would  if 
j  someone  asked  of  a  bird  in  the  bush  —  "What 
'  bird  is  this.?"  Even  in  the  exceptional  in- 
,  stances  where  a  nest  is  built  in  an  unusual 
situation,  the  nest  itself  gives  some  sure  clue 
•  to   its    builder. 

I       July  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  collect  birds' 

!  nests.     They  have  served  their  purpose  by  hous- 

j  ing  the  June  broods.     Let  the  parent  birds  build 

again    if  they    plan    for   a    second    brood.     Don't 

disturb  a  nest  with  eggs  in  it.     But  take  any  nest 

as  soon  as  it  is  vacated.     These  nests  are    new 

j  and  strong,  so  short  a  time  have  they  been  exposed 

j  to  racking   winds,   rain    and   sun. 

There  are  few  nature  studies  more  interesting 
than  the  search  amid  the  lush  foliage  for  the 
hidden    nests    of  our    familiar    song    birds.     But 


^'To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fiy 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie; 
.4n  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates   of  sapphire   mail. 
He  dried  his  wings;  like  gauze  they  grew; 
Thro   crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  deiu 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew." 

Tennyson. 


tagged  with  a  number   corresponding  to  the  notes 
in  a  notebook. 

When  the  facts  are  jotted  down,  take  the  nest. 
If  it  is  in  the  crotch  of  a  limb  or  shrub, or  swung 
to  a  set  of  reeds,  saw  or  cut  off  the  limb  or  reeds, 
and  do  not  loosen  the  nest  from  its  supports.     A 


large  part  of  the  builder's  skill  is  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  nest;  if  it  is  torn  from  its  place  it  is 
damaged  and  incomplete  as  a  specimen. 

Every  naturalist  and  Nature  Club  needs  a 
room  in  which  to  arrange  specimens.  Birds'  nests 
take  up  a  good  deal  of  room,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  decorate  living  rooms  with  them.  In  the 
natural  history  room  they  may  decorate  the  walls, 
or  be  placed  in  order  on  shelves  or  racks  made  to 
suit  the  collector's  tastes  and  necessities.  It  is 
a  pity,  I  think,  to  conceal  them  in  chests  of  drawers. 

The  collecting  of  nests  depends  upon  the  person. 
Experience  is  not  so  necessary  as  patience  and  a 
growing  love  for  the  pursuit.  Are  there  birds 
about  you  ?  If  so,  then  there  are  nests  to  be 
found.  Books  will  help  you  to  identify  the  birds, 
and  to  locate  the  nests,  by  giving  the  situations 
chosen  for  their  nests  by  the  different  species 
represented    in   your    neighborhood. 

Every  community  has  its  bird-lovers  who  will 
be  glad  to  help  beginners  by  going  out  with  them 
on  hunts  for  nests.  Do  you  know  an  old  orchard 
that  has  a  roadside  thicket  on  one  side  of  it  and  a 
brier  patch  on  the  other,  all  grass-grown  under 
the  gnarled  trees  .?  You  have  five  distinct  habitats 
that  birds  choose — trees,  bushes,  briars,  grass, 
and  hollow  limbs.  A  sharp  pair  of  eyes  will 
discover  the  abandoned  homes  of  the  June 
nestlings. 

The  mud-lined  nest  of  a  robin  may  be  in  the 
crotch  of  an  elm,  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  or 
in  a  young  pine  but  six  feet  from  the  ground,  or 
on  a  shelf  in  the  carriage  shed,  so  low  that  a  child 
can  look  into  it.  Rains  soon  dissolve  the  "silly 
walls"  of  mud   after  the   brood  leaves  this  nest. 

(Continued  or,  pa^e  ^6) 


The  goldfinch  builds   late,  for  it  Un 
nest  with  thistledown 


nest  hides  in  the  foUage 
apple  tree 


THE  USE  OF  GASOLENE 

IF  A  motor  car  is  stored  in  a  building  or  a 
closed  room  for  any  length  of  time  the  gaso- 
lene should  be  removed  from  the  tank,  or,  at 
least,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no 
leakage  of  gasolene  or  drip  from  the  carbureter. 
The  gasolene  that  drips  on  the  floor  spreads  out 
and  vaporizes  very  rapidly,  and  the  vapor,  being 
heavier  than  air,  collects  in  depressions  and 
hollows  in  the  floor,  in  the  repair  pits  of  a  garage, 
for  instance,  and  merely  awaits  a  good  chance  to 
become  ignited  and  make  trouble.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  are  no  open  lights  or 
other  possible  sources  of  ignition  about  when 
gasolene  is  being  handled.  When  filling  the  tank 
at  night  the  lamps  on  the  car  should  be  extin- 
guished to  avoid  the  danger  of  igniting  vapor 
floating  about  in  the  air.  Joseph  Tracy. 

AUTOMOBILE  EXPENSES  OF 
A   NOVICE 

IN  THE  early  spring,  when  there  begin  to  be 
prospects  of  pleasant  Sundays  and  holidays 
which  could  be  spent  in  the  country,  away 
from  all  the  unpleasantness  of  city  or  near-subur- 
ban life,  and  when  we  see  the  string  of  automobiles 
going  past  on  their  way  out  of  the  city,  there  are 
naturally  hundreds  of  people  who  ask  themselves 
if  they,  too,  could  not  purchase  a  car  and  get  a 
share  of  this  general  enjoyment.  But  all  have 
heard  tales  of  the  great  expense  in- 
curred,and  being  sober-minded  people, 
not  addicted  to  mortgaging  the  roof 
over  their  heads  to  put  wheels  under 
their  feet,  they  naturally  turn  to  their 
friends  to  learn  of  their  experiences. 

At  least  that  is  what  I  did  last 
year,  only  to  find  that  I  could  get  ver} 
little  definite  information  of  the  kind 
I  wanted.  Those  who  had  had  only 
a  year's  experience  seemed  able  to 
give  only  vague  generalities,  and  the 
old-timers  so  mixed  up  their  stories 
v.ith  accounts  of  how  to  save  a  dollar 
here  and  another  there  by  various 
crooks  and  turns  which  I  knew  I 
should  not  know,  that  the  result  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  Nevertheless 
we  bought  a  light  touring  car,  one 
which  would  hold  five  persons,  and 
from  the  outset  1  kept  a  strict  account 
of  everything  expended  in  connection 
therewith,  even  to  the  cost  of  the 
telephone  message  to  see  why  the 
gasolene  ordered  had  not  come.  The 
following  may  be  of  interest,  then, 
to  some  who  have  ideas  of  becoming 
automobile  owners. 

Before  giving  the  exact  figures, 
however,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  was  done 
A  ith  the  car  and  how  it  was  treated. 
It  was  purchased  the  first  of  March 
and  from  then  till  the  lust  of  June  was 
run  every  plea.sant  .Sundav,  but  seldom 
on  week  da\s,  ior  the  very  simple 
reason  that  ther-.-  was  no  one  at  home 
to  use  ir.  The  trips  it  ,nade  nxre  ..n 
ordmary    Massachus-.rfs   roads,    ;inj 


the  average  speed  was  probably  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  an  hour,  seldom  going  above  that  and 
slowing  up  when  it  would  seem  advisable. 
You  may  say  that  there  could  be  no  pleasure  in 
poking  along  at  such  a  rate,  but  in  return  for  this 
slower  speed  there  was  the  possibility  of  enjoying 
the  country  through  which  we  traveled,  and  there 
was  never  any  sense  of  being  keyed  up  to  a  pitch 
of  alertness  which  cannot  be  just  what  the  person 
who  has  been  working  for  a  week  needs  for  a  really 
healthful  rest  and  relaxation.  Furthermore,  aided 
by  good  fortune  in  not  runnmg  over  nails,  etc.,  this 
speed  was  so  easy  on  the  tires  that  only  once  in  the 
whole  year  was  it  necessary  to  stop  to  replace  an 
inner  tube. 

From  the  last  of  June  to  the  last  of  September, 
owing  to  other  attractions  about  the  seashore  (the 
family  being  wedded  to  a  sail-boat),  there  were 
only  a  few  long  trips  made,  but  as  we  were 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  railroad  station  and 
a  mile  from  the  post-office,  the  automobile 
proved  the  most  handy  thing  imaginable,  and 
was  used  as  a  depot  carriage,  mail  car,  and 
delivery  wagon  nearly  all  summer.  In  the  fall 
there  were  again  long  trips  taken  on  pleasant 
Sundays,  and  for  a  month  or  so  the  car  was 
found  of  surprising  convenience  in  taking  one 
member  of  the  family  to  his  place  of  business, 
when  in  other  years  it  had  meant  either  an 
unreasonably  early  start  on  a  Monday  morning 
or  a  disagreeable  roundabout  and  tedious  ride  in 


^»s.r.-^*r::7%<i  -.'i  .«i^.? 


The  automobile  i 
life 


probably  doing  more  than  any  other  agency  tc 
Q  America,  by  making  the  country  more  acces 


stuffy  electrics  for  the  best  part  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  first  of  December  the  weather  became 
too  cold  for  our  tastes,  and  the  car  was  put  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

During  all  this  time  it  had  been  taken  care  of 
wholly  at  home  —  washed,  groomed,  tinkered  over 
with  unskilful  but  curious  hands;  this  tinkering 
probably  caused  one  or  two  small  garage  bills, 
but  as  none  of  these  exceeded  ^3,  there  was  nor 
much  complaint,  especially  as,  in  spite  of  the  times 
when  the  engine  would  behave  badly  owing  to 
ignorance  in  its  management,  only  one  stop  on  the 
road  because  it  would  not  work  can  be  remembered. 

Having  thus  explained  how  much  and  in  what 
way  the  machine  was  used,  here  is  the  record  of 
what  It  cost: 

Actual  running  expenses:   oils,  gasolene,  carbide  for 

the  lamps $34-74 

Repairs  and  renewals:    a  couple  of  new  spark  plugs, 

extra  dry  batteries,  bills  at  the  garage,  and  the  like       22.93 
Accessories  and  other  supplies:  robes,  extra  inner  tubes, 
a  cotton  cover  to  place  over  the  car  during  the 

week 45-3'' 

Licenses        7.00 

Fire  and  personal  liability  insurance  63.00 

Alterations  to  render  the  "barn"  habitable  for  its  new 

occupant         10.00 

Total $183.05 

Had  we  known  what  we  do  now,  a  not  incon- 
siderable amount  on  the  first  item  might  have  been 
saved.  For  instance,  there  was  no  need  of  paying 
eighteen  cents  per  gallon  for  gasolene, 
nor  was  it  of  any  great  advantage  for 
us  to  oil  the  road  liberally  from 
March  till  August  because  of  a 
wide-open  oiler.  And  in  regard  to 
the  repair  account,  that,  too,  could 
be  commented  on  at  length,  but 
mainly  to  the  effect  that  several  good 
certificates  of  U.  S.  currency  were 
spent  where  they  need  not  have 
been  —  unnecessary  vulcanizing,  for 
one   thing. 

During  the  year  fifty-two  trips  of 
fifteen  miles  or  over  were  made,  and 
106  errands  were  "run."  The  total 
amounted  to  2,442  miles,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  expense  account,  gives 
us  a  cost  of  about  seven  and  a  half 
cents  a  mile. 

But  don't  be  too  optimistic.  Before 
the  next  season  is  over  there  is  going 
to  be  a  bill  for  two  new  tires  and  a 
bill  for  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish,  and 
you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  inci- 
dentals. But  did  anyone  ever  get  any- 
thing of  any  real  benefit  for  nothing  } 
And  would  not  the  car  fare  saved, 
which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  consider- 
able, and  the  handiness  and  the  free- 
dom from  vexatious  delays  on  street 
corners  waiting  for  electric  cars,  or 
the  pleasure  of  many  simple  luncheons 
eaten  in  various  unique  and  beautiful 
places  which  would  not  have  been 
known,  much  less  reached,  in  any  other 
way,  make  up  for  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  money  invested,  and  go  a 
long  way  toward  covering  deprecia- 
tion ?  Silas  P.  Abercrombie. 
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SHEEP  VERSUS  DOGS 

ONE  of  the  incomprehensible  facts  pertaining 
to  agricukure  in  the  United  States  is  the 
neglect  of  and  indifference  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry. No  other  farm  animals  give  so  continu- 
ously such  variety  of  returns  or  in  such  generous 
measure,  cost  considered,  as  well-bred  sheep, 
and  to  do  this  they  need  not  be  necessarily  pure 
bred,  or  of  high  and  costly  lineage.  No  other 
farm  stock  is  reared  and  maintained  with  such 
small  visible  expenditure  of  products  that  would 
be  otherwise  available  for  anything  approaching 
the  same  percentage  of  net  income.  No  other  is  so 
'  docile,  so  manageable,  so  little  disposed  to  or 
capable  of  doing  harm. 

It  would  seem  that  such  desirable  and  useful 
animals  should  be  popular  and  abundant  in  all 
rural  communities,  on  account  of  the  easy  profit 


thi,\  so  unostentatiously  make  for  their  owners. 
luit  they  are  not  popular  and  are  not  largely 
i.iisid.  Why  ?  Because  the  prevalence  and  popu- 
iaiit\   of  no-account  dogs  make  it  impossible. 

lluse  dogs  represent  every  degree  of  worth- 
Itssness  and  every  combination  of  vile  breeding, 
including  here  and  there  one  with  alleged  exalted 
pedigree,  and  all,  low  or  high,  with  the  common 
hunger  for  mutton  served  with  warm  blood.  Each 
one  of  them,  too,  is  somebody's  darling,  reared, 
harbored,  argued  and  fought  for,  as  indispensable. 

Suggestive  as  an   example  of  what  a  bar  dogs 


may  be  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  and  pros- 
perity of  a  state  I  will  cite  Kansas,  because  of  a 
closer  familiarity.  Here  is  a  commonwealth 
with  an  area  sufficient  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
million  quarter-section  farms,  and  by  nature 
one  of  the  most  favorable,  as  to  products,  climate, 
latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude,  for  successful 
sheep  and  wool-growing"  which  man  has  ever 
known.  Here  is  scarcely  a  farm  of  1 60  acres 
which  could  not,  as  a  minimum,  maintain  to  its 
great  advantage  and  without  appreciable  cost 
fifty  well-bred  sheep,  and  these  would  aggre- 
gate for  the  state  more  than  sixteen  millon 
head,  the  produce  and  products  of  which  would 
be  virtually  clear  gain.  But  the  farms  where 
this  is  attempted  on  any  scale,  great  or  small, 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  in  many  counties 
sheep  are  almost  as  rare  curiosities  as  camels 
or  crocodiles. 

Last  year  the  state  had  193,000  dogs,  but  their 
official  enumerators  could  find  but  136,000  sheep. 
In  one  county  there  were  upward  of  four  thousand 
dogs,  and  of  sheep  not  one.  In  six  average 
counties,  or  perhaps  above  average  for  sheep- 
raising,  aggregating  three  million  acres,  there 
were  counted  10,333  dogs  and  twenty-two  sheep, 
and  half  that  number  had  been  killed  by  dogs  in 
a  single  county  within  the  year. 

The  average  farm  dog  —  and  the  average  town 
dog  in  a  greater  degree  if  possible  —  is  a  worthless, 
always  sycophantic  (when  not  surly  and  danger- 
ously cross),  lawn-defiling,  flea-distributing,  scab- 
breeding,  fl)-snapping  porch   loafer  by  day,  and 


ram.     Shropshires    belong 


Hampshire   ewe    and   ram,    a   large,    hardy   breed   pro- 
ducing early  lambs 

a  sneaking,  bloodthirsty,  cruelly  murderous  cow- 
ard, prowling  the  countryside,  by  night,  with 
.1  lust  for  mere  wanton  slaughter  unparalleled 
in  any  wild  beast.  He  harmonizes  with  the 
harmless,  beneficent,  profit-bringing  sheep  only 
.ifter  the  sheep's  flesh  is  inside  his  ostrich-like 
stomach,  its  wool  in  his  teeth  and  his  jaws  adrip 
with  its  blood.  This,  too,  with  the  habits  of 
unspeakable  nastiness  that  should  make  him 
abhorrent  to  mankind.  Yet  human  nature  is 
such  that  we  see  these  things  and  admit  their 
existence  in  the  other  man's  dog  but  never  in  our 
own,  which  "always  stays  at  home  nights,  is 
always  harmless  and  always  kind."  Almost 
every  owner  of  a  dog  can  be  persuaded  that 
such    a    description    may    possibly,    and    probably 


does,  fit  the  dogs  of  others,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  any  owner  was  entirely  convinced  that  the 
description  was  literally  or  even  approximately 
applicable  to  his  own  canines,  whatever  their 
degree  of  actual  worthlessness  or  professed  worth. 
In  the  face  of  such  conditions  few  men  who 
value  being  regarded  as  sane  have  the  hardihood 
to  embark  in  sheep  raising.  Any  community 
which  maintains  ten  thousand  dogs  that  may  in 
a  night  murder  its  twenty-two  sheep,  or  470  dogs 
to  each  sheep,  can  scarcely  be  an  inviting  field  for 
an  investment  in  ovine  husbandry.  If  in  such  a 
field  dogs  are  the  important  product,  their  mutton 
supply  is  all  too  limited;  if  the  sheep  are  impor- 
tant, expecting  them  to  have  peace,  safety,  and 
prosperity,  where  four  hundred  dogs  are  thirsting 


Lincoln  ram,  the  largest   and  heaviest  of  the  general- 
purpose  types 

for  each  one's  heart  blood,  is  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  the  imagination. 

The  conditions  described  are  not  applicable  to 
Kansas  alone,  but  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
n  many  other  states  and  constitute  paralysis  to  an 
ndustry  that,  fairly  fostered,  would  be  tremendously 
mportant.  The  only  remedy  I  see  is  enlightenment 
or  civilization  advanced  to  a  point  where  it  can 
distinguish  between  the  worth  of  a  sheep  and  the 
worthlessness  of  a  dog.  F.  D.  Coburn. 

[Note. — Mr.  Coburn,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
State   Board   of  Agriculture  of  Kansas,  has  had 


Leicester    ram,    a    light    breed     of     long-wooled     sheep 
that  produces  excellent    mutton 
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long  oliservation  of  the  sheep  indiistry,  and  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  It  is  only  fair  to  our  friend 
the  dog,  however,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Cohiirn  really  refers  to  those  roving,  underfed 
curs,  too  common  everywhere,  that  always  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  any  community.  If 
there  happen  to  be  more  curs  than  dogs 
of  pedigree  in  the  sheep-raising  districts  of 
Kansas,  the  canine  tribe,  as  a  whole,  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  for  it.  Sheep  raisers 
elsewhere  learned  long  since  that  one  good 
sheep  dog  or  collie  could  protect  a  flock  from 
a  hundred  curs,  as  well  as  wolves  and  human 
thieves,  and  that  the  dog,  if  the  sheep's  worst 
enemy,  is  also  its    best    friend.— The  Editors.] 

HOWONE  WOMAN  MADE 
A  START  WITH  POULTRY 

WE  HAD  long  dreamed  of  a 
country  home,  my  mother 
and  I  —  of  a  place  where 
living  expenses  would  be  lessened  and 
which  would  be  pleasant  during  the 
summer  for  my  sisters  who  teach 
eight   months   of  the  year  —  a  phui  -  '  ■ 

where   we   could    add    materially   to 
our  income  by  keeping  chickens. 

After  discarding  the  idea  of  buying 
near  New  York  City,  because  of  the  -^  siiacii 

higher  value  of  land  and  greater 
cost  of  living,  we  chose  a  place  of  twelve  acres 
on  the  edge  of  an  aristocratic  old  town  in 
western  New  York.  Being  within  the  corpora- 
tion limits  we  have  water  and  sewer  con- 
nections, hardware  and  lumber  delivered  (which 
is  quite  an  item  when  one  is  building  poultry 
houses);  and,  best  of  all,  the  expressman 
comes  for  all  eggs  and  poultry.  A  woman 
intending  to  go  into  the  poultry  business  will 
certainly  find  such  a  location  a  great  advantage 
over  being  farther  from  town.  The  increase  in 
taxes  is  slight.  The  cost  of  expressage  is,  of 
course,  greater  than  if  we  had  located  near  New 
York  City,  but  grain  is  cheaper. 

We  purchased  the  place  in  the  fall  to  have 
possession  the  following  March.  During  the 
winter,  I  took  the  three  months'  Poultry  Course 
at  Cornell  University.  The  course  is  compre- 
hensive and  very  practical.  Besides  learning  the 
principles  of  poultry  husbandry,  I  gained  confi- 
dence and  courage. 

We  paid  $z,6oo  for  the  property  and  spent 
$400  more  in  plumbing  and  repairs  on  the  house. 
The  place  consists  of  about  twelve  acres  of  very 
good  land,  especially  suited  for  poultry,  being 
somewhat  sandy  and  sloping  enough  for  drainage. 
The  house  is  small  but  well  built.  The  view  is 
magnificent,  and  the  place  is  easily  adaptable  to 
sorne  charming  bits  of  landscape  gardening 
which  good  taste  and  personal  supervision  can 
accomplish  without  expensive  gardeners'  fees. 

We  first  built  some  brooder  houses,  gasolene 
heated,  as  used  at  Cornell,  and  purchased  day-old 
chicks  of  a  good  laying  strain.  Late  in  the 
summer  we  built  a  five-pen  laying-house,  the 
pens  being  20  x  20  feet,  using  one  pen  for  a  feed 
room.  The  entire  first  year  we  took  care  of  the 
poultry  ourselves,  with  the  assistance  of  a  school- 
boy who  worked  for  his  board.  Most  of  the  land 
was  in  hay,  which  we  hired  cut  and  sold,  and  we 


raised  some  corn.  I  knew  nothing  about  farming, 
and  was  so  interested  in  chickens  that  1  had 
little  time  to  study;  however,  I  got  the  Cornell 
bulletins  on  alfalfa  and  started  an  acre  according 
to  their  suggestions.  This  has  been  successful 
and  is  fine  feed  for  poultry. 

The  second  spring  we  hired  a  man  by  the 
month.  One  man  can  take  care  of  1,200  hens  and 
the  horse,  carry  coal,  and  drive  for  us  some  of  the 
time.  The  regular  farin  work  we  hire  done  by 
the  day.  A  woman  needs  to  pay  special  attention 
to  keeping  down  the  labor  expenses. 

The  laying  hens  have  about  three  acres  for 
yards.  This  is  divided  into  three  different  yards, 
one  for  the  ^00  best  pullets  which  I  take  the  time 


iply  built,  where  the  pullet 


grown  during  th 


to  trap-nest,  and  the  third  one  to  be  alternated 
with  the  other  two  so  that  they  can  all  be  plowed 
and  seeded,  in  order  to  keep  the  ground  from 
becoming  contaminated.  I  have  planted  cherry 
trees  in  one  yard  and  will  in  the  others  later,  to 
furnish  shade  for  the  fowls.  I  chose  cherries  for 
various  reasons.  They  can  stand  the  enrichment 
and  the  treatment  of  the  land  necessary  for 
poultry;  also,  if  they  are  well  cared  for,  sprayed, 
etc.,  I  can  get  a  fancy  market  for  them  at  home. 
The  place  had  been  noted  in  former  years  for  its 
fine  cherry  orchard,  so  I  believed  the  soil  and 
location  to  be  well  adapted  to  them. 

We  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  build  an  incu- 
bator cellar,  so  we  moved  the  furniture  from  a 
northeast  bedroom  where  we  placed  three  400-egg 
incubators.  We  closed  the  east  shutters  so  that 
the  morning  sun  would  not  interfere  with  the 
temperature  and  used  the  north  window  for 
ventilation.     It  was  successful  and  convenient. 

The  brooder  houses  are  located  near  the  house 
as  long  as  the  little  chicks  need  heat.  I  have 
started  a  hedge  for  a  windbreak  in  front  of  them, 
which  will  also  screen  the  poultry  part  of  the 
plantation  from  the  house.  When  the  chicks 
no  longer  need  heat  the  hovers  of  the  brooder 
houses  are  removed  and  roosts  put  in.  The 
houses,  which  are  on  runners,  are  drawn  to  a 
cornfield,  as  soon  as  the  corn  has  grown  enough 
not  to  be  injured  by  the  chicks.  Here  they  have 
free  range  all  summer.  By  moving  the  first 
hatches  to  some  shack  houses,  which  are  cheaply 
built,  when  the  chicks  no  longer  need  heat  the 
brooder  houses  can  be  used  once  again. 

There  are  two  cornfields  for  growing  the  pullets 
to  be  used  in  alternate  years  so  the  ground  will 
be  fresh.  The  corn  gives  shade  and  a  sense  of 
security,  besides  furnishing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  winter  feed.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  grow 
corn    for    several    successive    years    on    the    same 


ground  by  sowing  either  clover  or  rape  at  the  last 
cjirivation  to  furnish  humus  for  the  land. 
The  following  were  our  initial  expenses: 

3  400-egg  incubators            .         .          ....  $111.00 

8  brooder  houses        ...         ....  ;;  20.00 

4  shack  houses 60.00 

Laying  pen  for  1,200  hens            .....  1,500.00 

Fences       .         .         .         .         .          .         .         ..  94.00 

Tools  and  equipment  for  poultry          ....  100.00 

Total $2,185.00 

Last  year  I   cleared  ^2  over  the   cost   of  feed, 

from  each  of  my  layers,  from  the  sale  of  eggs  alone. 

The  pleasure  and   freedom  of  country  life  are 

worth    much.      A    garden    with  high 

quality  vegetables,  fruit  of  all  kinds 

and  varieties,  fresh  eggs  and  poultry, 

"""-        go   a   long  way    in    making    the    cost 

of    living    less     (we     save     crackid, 

small,    or    misshapen    eggs    for    our 

own  use). 

-'—  With   a   saddle  horse  and  a  tennis 

court,  life  in  the  country  is  far  from 

dull.  AvA  Hooker. 

[Note. — How   the  individual  man 
or  woman  can  make  poultry  raising 
pay    under   ordinary  conditions   is  a   i 
^""""""^  vital      question.       We     pointed      out 

some  of  the  pitfalls  in  our  I\Ia\ 
issue.  In  June  we  published  an  article  show- 
ing how  a  trained  business  man  has  sohed 
the  problem  on  a  large  scale.  We  shall  publish 
other  illuminating  experiences  from  time  to 
time.  It  's  a  dangerous  venture  at  best,  for  the 
beginner,  who  needs  all  the  light  that  can  be 
shed  upon  it. 

The  salient  feature  in  this  month's  article  is 
the  three  months'  course  at  Cornell.  With  the 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  average  beginner,  the 
author  would  probably  have  failed. — The  Edi- 
tors.] 


PEN  CLEANING 

THIS,  for  hens,  IS  quite  as  necessary  as  house 
cleaning  for  the  family.  Dirty  pens  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  owner  and  detrimental  to 
the  flock.  I'wice  a  year,  spring  and  fall,  re- 
move the  nest  boxes,  take  out  all  the  litter, 
sweep  down  all  the  collected  dust;  then  .set  in 
an  iron  kettle  with  a  bed  of  live  coals  in  it,  put 
a  pound  of  sulphur  on  the  coals,  and  go  out  and 
shut  the  door.  The  smoke  will  soon  make 
the  air  blue  within  the  pen,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
burning  sulphur  will  search  out  every  hidden 
louse  or  mite.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  do  this 
more  than  once,  at  intervals  of  about  four 
days,  if  you  can  spare  the  building  so  long; 
then  any  lice  that  may  hatch  get  the  second  j 
dose.  Keep  the  building  closed  for  twenty-four 
hours  if  possible,  then  air  out,  wash  the 
windows,  and  whitewash  the  whole  pen,  floor 
and  all,  with  a  wash  having  plenty  of  carbolic 
acid  in  it.  Put  fresh  sand  and  litter  over  the 
floor,  and  then  notice  how  much  busier  and 
happier  the  hens  are  in  clean  quarters.  The  man 
who  attends  to  the  little  wants  of  his  flock  is  the 
man  who  gets  the  fullest  egg  basket  every  time. 
A.  W.  Str.'\tton. 


A  row  of  f;asolen>'  h.ated  brooder  house.-; 
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THE   USE  AND  ABUSE  OF   BEAR- 
ING-REINS 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  question  involving  the 
welfare  of  the  horse  which  is  more  important 
or  less  understood,  from  both  the  utilitarian 
and  the  humanitarian  view-points,  than  that  of  the 
bearing-rein  as  used  at  the  present  time;  although 
the  use  of  it  is  almost  universal,  the  man  who  can 
give  a  sensible  reason  for  its  application  is  even 
more  rare  than  the  one  who  discards  it.  Nor 
may  the  public  be  justly  blamed  for  ignorance, 
when  among  experienced  horsemen,  to  whose 
writings  and  teachings  they  look  for  information, 
are  found  advocates  of  the  check-rein  who  base  their 
support  of  it  on  fallacies,  both  anatomical  and 
mechanical,  so  absolutely  at  variance  with  all 
scientific  knowledge  that  they  would  be  ridiculous 
were  the  effects  not  so  inhuman. 

As  the  neck  is  the  most  mobile  part  of  the  spine, 
and  as  the  weight  of  the  head  is  attached  to  the 
extreme  end  of  it,  it  is  i"^"^io  js  that  considerable 
power  will  be  required  fo,V),iS  support.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  fatigue  wh<i«  would  be  inevitable 
were  this  weight  supportitl;  by  muscular  action. 
Nature  has  provided  an  enormously  powerful  band 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  known  as  the  Ligamcntum 
Colli,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  neck 
from  the  projection  of  the  withers  and  is  inserted 
into  the  vertebne  and  the  base  of  the  skull.  While 
this  ligament  ordinarily  sustains  the  weight  of  the 
head,  it  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  the  horse,  by 
muscular  action,  to  lower  his  nose  to  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  grazing.  The  normal  position 
of  the  head,  tlierefore,  is  that  in  which  the  ligament 
takes  the  weight;  the  more  the  head  is  raised  above 
that  point  the  less  the  ligament  acts,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  muscular  action  comes  into  play 
to  support  it.  Advocates  of  the  bearing-rein 
justify  their  position  on  several  grounds:  they 
regard  it  as  (l)  an  aid  to  control;  (2)  a  preventive 
of  stumbling;  (3)  a  support  and  therefore  a  com- 
fort to  the  horse;  (4)  an  aid  to  appearance  by 
improving  the  carriage  of  the  head.  In  analyzing 
these  assertions  1  shall  confine  my  criticisms 
entirely  to  the  side  bearing-rein;  the  overhead 
check  is  an  altogether  diff"erent  matter  and  must 
be  dealt  with  separately. 

(i)  That  the  bearing-rein  is  an  aid  to  control  no 

1    reasonable  being  can  deny;    it  prevents  the  lower- 

j    ing  of  the  head  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 

ij    kicking,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  rubbing  the  head, 

j   while    standing,    against    any    convenient    object, 

which  may  result  in  the  entanglement  of  the  bit, 

or  some  part  of  the  bridle,  in  the  hook  of  the  pole 

in  a  four-in-hand,  or  in  the  bridle  of  the  horse's 

i    mate  in  a  pair.     The  use  of  the  bearing-rein  for 

;   these  purposes  is  quite  justifiable,  but  it  need  never 

!    be  tight   enough  to  affect  the  normal   position  o 

1    the  head. 

;        (2)  The  only  possible  basis  for  the  theory  that 

•    a  bearing-rein  prevents  stumbling  is  that  it  makes 

;   the  horse  carry  his  head  up.      It  is  true  that  a  horse 

I    slouching  along  with  hanging  head  will  be  much 

,   more  liable  to  stumble  than  one  that  is  stepping 

■    out  with  his  head  well  up;  it  may  also  be  frankly 

i    conceded    that    both  his    action    and    safety    are 

increased  when  the  head  is  elevated  a  trifle  beyond 

the   point  at  which   the   neck-ligament   takes  the 

whole  weight,  by  bringing  the  muscles  into  play  to 

a  small  extent,  but  as  an  auxiliary  and  subsidiary 


force  only;  the  horse  will  then  carry  himself  with 
more  alertness  and  be  more  responsive  to  the  hand 
of  the  driver  than  if  his  head  hung  automatically 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  but  it  is  by  the 
driver's  hand,  through  the  medium  of  the  reins, 
that  the  carriage  of  the  head  should  be  controlled. 
The  chief  test  of  "good  hands"  is  the  ability  to 
make  a  horse  carry  himself  well  and  go  right  up 
to  his  bit  with  a  minimum  of  pressure  on  his  mouth 
and  consequent  absence  of  fretting  and  chafing 
on  his  part.  This  implies  an  active  mtelligence 
controlling  the  tension  on  the  reins  and  accommo- 
dating that  tension  to  varying  conditions;  it  is  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  inelastic  dead  pull 
of  the  bearing-rein,  which  has  the  additional 
disadvantages  of  putting  the  pressure  most 
improperly  on  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  of 
tending  to  elevate  the  facial  line  beyond  the  normal 
angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  ground.  Again,  when 
a  sharp  incline  enforces  a  period  of  stiff  collar  work, 
the  hand  gives,  to  enable  the  horse  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  collar;  the  bearing-rein  cannot  give,  so 
the  horse  is  compelled  to  work  at  great  mechanical 
disadvantage.     The   merest    tyro    in    physics   can 


■  The  overhead  check  is  an  abomination,    an  insult  to 
the  driver  and  an  injury  to  the  horse  " 


see  how  hard  it  is  to  pull  with  the  head  held  up. 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  while  a  slack  bearing- 
rein  can  have  no  preventive  effect  upon  stumbling, 
a  tight  one  is  supererogatory,  impracticable  and 
inefficient. 

(3)  The  "support  and  comfort"  theory  is  as 
curious  as  it  is  untenable,  and  may  be  rejected 
in  toto.  If  the  idea  be  that  support  is  given  in  case 
of  a  fall,  it  is  scarcely  worth  serious  contradiction. 
As  one  writer  (Rev.  J.  G.  Wood)  aptly  remarks, 
were  the  bearing-rein  attached  to  the  roof  of  the 
carriage  there  might  be  something  in  it.  Those 
who  believe  a  falling  horse  can  be  held  up  by  tying 
his  head  to  his  middle  will  see  nothing  illogical  in 
trying  to  lift  themselves  off  the  ground  by  their 
boot-straps.  The  statement,  frequently  made,  that 
a  bearing-rein  just  tight  enough  to  give  support  to 
the  head  induces  confidence  and  comfort,  is  equally 
preposterous.  The  only  way  a  rein  can  support 
the  head  is  mechanically,  by  tension  on  the  mouth. 
Can  any  sane  man  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  a  horse's  mouth  imagine  that  animal 
willingly   allowing   the   tremendous  weight  of  his 
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head  to  bear  ever  so  little  on  the  sensitive  surfaces 
impinged  on  by  the  bit,  or  that  a  mouth  impervious 
to  such  pressure  would  be  desirable  to  control  with 
a  bridle.'  Yet,  to  avoid  this  pressure  with  even  a 
moderately  tight  bearing-rein,  the  horse  has  but 
one  alternative,  that  of  supporting  his  head  by 
constant  contraction  of  the  cervical  muscles,  the 
objections  to  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
under  heading  No.  2.  Those  who  have  tried  the 
school-boys'  trick  of  holding  one  arm  at  right- 
angles  for  a  few  minutes  will  appreciate  what  such 
sustained  muscular  contraction  means. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  bearing-rein, 
whether  tight  or  loose,  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  that  is  its  interference  with  all  neck 
movements.  The  use  a  horse  makes  of  his  head 
in  maintaining  and  recovering  his  balance  and 
changing  his  direction  is  known  to  all  real  horse- 
men and  is  especially  manifest  to  those  of  us  who 
have  had  much  experience  of  cross-country  riding. 
When  he  stumbles,  or  steps  into  a  hole,  a  horse 
always  thrusts  his  nose  forward  almost  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  regain  his  equilibrium,  and 
goes  along  in  that  position  till  he  has  regained  it. 
I'o  apply  the  moral,  a  horse  with  a  bearing-rein 
cannot  get  his  head  down  when  he  stumbles  and  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  fall. 

To  sum  up,  while  a  tight  bearing-rein  is  cruel  and 
harmful,  a  loose  one  is  at  times  useful  and  quite 
justified;  it  is,  however,  at  the  very  best  only  a 
necessary   e\il. 

THE   OVERHEAD    CHECK 

The  overhead  check  is  peculiar  to  this  country; 
it  originated  and  is  almost  universally  used  on  the 
speedways.  The  object  of  it  is  to  increase  the 
horse's  stride  and  pace  by  compelling  him  to  carry 
liis  head  high,  with  the  neck  rigid  and  extended, 
so  as  to  aff"ord  to  the  Levatores  Humeri  and  other 
powerful  muscles  attached  to  the  cervical  vertebrae 
a  fixed  point  J'appiii  and  the  greatest  possible 
distance  between  their  points  of  action  when  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  fore-hand.  This 
explanation  of  its  use  sounds  feasible,  but  some  of 
the  best  works  on  training  trotters  that  I  have  read 
do  not  even  mention  it  as  desirable,  and  I,  per- 
sonally, have  never  heard  that  any  horse  has  been 
shown  to  do  better  time  with  than  without  it. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  more  justification 
for  using  it  for  ordinary  driving  than  there  is  for 
a  park  rider  to  adopt  a  three-pound  saddle  and  the 
crouching  position  affected  by  so  many  jockeys  of 
the  present  day.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
on  the  speedway  the  check-rein  is  in  use  only  during 
the  heats  and  is  released  immediately  after  each 
one. 

If  reasonably  loose  and  applied  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  side  bearing-rein  may  be  legitimately 
used,  it  has  no  advantage  over  that  apparatus,  while 
it  is  distinctly  inferior  in  that  it  does  not  prevent 
the  head  from  being  turned  to  rub  against  a  post  or 
wall  to  the  detriment  of  the  bridle.  If  tight,  it  is, 
however,  more  distressing  to  the  horse  and  detracts 
more  from  his  appearance,  because  in  addition  to 
its  action  on  the  neck  it  has  a  much  greater  ten- 
dency to  elevate  the  nose  till  the  face  approaches 
the  horizontal.  Its  influence  in  producing  ewe 
necks,  hard  mouths,  and  star-gazing  is  proved  by 
the  prevalence  of  those  features  as  characteristics 
of  the  majorit\'  of  American  trotting  horses,  and  I 
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Bob  Upanwyn  of  Chicago,  who  won  over  200  prizes 
England.      A  short  bodied,  compact  brindle 


have  long  regarded  it  as  responsible  for  their 
defective  quarters,  a  view  which  has  been  recently 
corrobarated  in  the  writings  of  so  practical  a 
horseman  as  Mr.  F.  M.  Ware. 

The  overhead  check,  therefore,  cannot  even  be 
called  a  necessary  evil;  it  is  an 
abomination,  pure  and  simple,  an 
insult  to  the  driver  and  an  injury  to 
the  horse.  This  may  seem  strong 
language  to  use  of  so  well  established 
an  institution  as  the  check-rein;  the 
marvel  really  is  that  it  should  survive 
the  constant  stream  of  expert  criti- 
cism. It  is  difficult  to  find  a  recog- 
nized authority  who  will  in  any  way 
countenance  the  use  of  any  bearing- 
rein  that  has  tension  on  it. 

N.  Newnham-Davis. 

THE  BULLDOG 

ALTHOUGH  people  in  general 
are  undoubtedly  coming  to 
understand  the  bulldog  better, 
there  still  seems  to  be  a  widely  prev- 
alent belief  that  he  is  a  ferocious, 
unreliable,  and  dangerous  animal. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  for  all 
of  his  friends  will  agree  that  no  other 
animal  is  more  even  in  disposition, 
more  tractable,  more  affectionate  in 
his  awkward  way,  or  a  safer  com- 
panion for  children.  A  more  potent 
argument  against  him  is  his  extreme 
and  obvious  lack  of  beauty;  and 
even  this  seems  to  make  his  best 
friends  love  him  the  more. 

Though  the  pedigree  of  the  bulldog  could 
probably  be  traced  to  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the 
mastiff,  it  is  not  very  clear  until  about  the  thirteenth 
century  and  later.  At  that  time  a  certain  type  of 
doe,  called  the  "butcher's  dog,"  was  used  for  bull- 
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baiting,  from  which  was  derived  the  modern  bull- 
dog's name. 

This  old-time  bulldog  was  very  unlike  the  one 
we  know  to-day.  He  was  vicious  in  the  extreme; 
that  was  his  virtue,  then.  He  associated  with  the 
roughest  class  of  men;  he  was  the  blackguard's 
dog.  But  as  \cars  \vi  nr  by  and  bull-baiting  died 
out,  the  bulKlou,  li.iMnii  lost  his  profession,  was 
bred  for  exliilution  |Hirposes  only.  Then  it  was 
that  his  real  qualities  were  recognized  and  his 
improvement  began.  Instead  of  being  owned 
merely  by  butchers  and  thugs,  he  was  taken  up 
by  the  wealthiest  people  in  England.  His  position 
is  still  unique;  he  is  the  pet  of  young  society  ladies, 
the  guardian  of  the  child,  the  chum  of  the  college 
man  and  companion  of  the  tough. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  breeding  bull- 
dogs, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many 
strains  of  the  breed  are  constitutionally  unsound. 
First,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  female  to  breed;  then 
the  demand  of  the  fancy  for  a  waspish  waist 
and  pinched  loin  often  makes  the  birth  of 
puppies  hazardous.  Finally,  some  mothers  will 
not  rear  their  puppies  anyway.  For  these 
reasons  many  of  the  best  dogs  are  from  unknown 
dams;  though  of  fair  type  they  are  not  always 
of  the  very  highest,  and  have  no  pedigree. 
Because  of  all  these  troubles  a  good  breeding 
dam   will    always    bring    a    large    sum   of  money. 
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Leone  Hazelwyn  of  Long  Island  is  a  famous  champion  and   trophy 
by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best  Uving  bulldog  of  either 


At  times  in.  his  career  the  bulldog  has  almost 
been  spoiled  by  fad  breeding,  and  is  often  severely 
criticized  now,  frequently  not  without  good  reason. 
It  is  even  said  that  judges  have  practically  ignored 
the  Standard,  favoring  freakish  points. 

A  well-known  dog  writer  has  said  that  it  is  as 
difficult  to  make  a  clear  and  accurate  picture  of 
the  bulldog  by  a  standard  as  to  try  to  show,  without 
photographs,  what  a  wonderful  architectural 
canyon  lower  Broadway  is.  However,  following 
is  a  short  description  of  some  of  the  important 
points. 

The  perfect  bulldog  is  of  medium  size,  smooth- 
coated;  with  heavy,  thick-set,  low-swung  body, 
but  broad,  powerful  and  compact;  a  massive, 
short-faced  head,  large  in  proportion  to  the  dog's 
size;  wide  shoulders,  and  sturdy  limbs,  suggesting 
great  stability,  vigor  and  strength.  The  gait  is 
a  loose-jointed,  shuffling,  sidewise  motion,  giving 
the  characteristic  roll. 

In  detail:  the  skull  should  be  long  from  eye  to 
ear,  wide,  deep,  and  flat,  with  a  furrow  up  the  centre 
and  well  wrinkled;  open  nostrils  and  large,  black 
nose.  The  face  is  short,  and  well  laid  back,  with 
a  distinct  turn-up,  wide,  deep  and  wrinkled. 
1  he  under  jaw  should  be  wide,  square  and  turned 
up  to  follow  the  face.  It  should  protrude,  but  it  is 
considered  better  in  the  English  bulldog  that  it 
should  not  protrude  far  enough  to  show  the  teeth, 
lad  breeding,  of  course,  has  produced  a  helpless 
beast  with  protuberant  tusks.     The  whole  mu/./.le 


Linda  Stone  of  Brooklyn,  an  American-bred  winner  of 

thirty-five  firsts  and  specials 

should  have  a  square  appearance  and  be  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  the  skull.  The  eyes  are  dark  and 
round,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  stop.  Ears,  rose 
shape,  small  and  fine  in  texture.  The  neck,  short, 
thick,  muscular,  and  well-arched. 

The  chest  is  wide,  round,  and  deep,  making  the 
dog  appear  very  broad  and  short-legged  in  front. 
Shoulders,  broad  and  slanting,  very 
powerful  and  muscular.  The  back 
is  short  and  strong,  broad  at  the 
shoulder,  but  comparatively  narrow 
at  the  loins.  The  back  should  rise 
behind  the  shoulders  in  a  graceful 
curve  to  the  loins,  the  top  of  which 
should  be  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  shoulders,  thence  curving  again 
more  suddenly  to  the  tail,  forming 
the  "roach"  back,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  characteristic  of  the  breed, 
altli(ui! '■"- my  of  the  prize  winners 
au    iktr'/i't   in  this  respect. 

I  he  1  r,  legs  should  be  very  stout, 
musculaCiand  strong,  set  wide  apart, 
with  weh  developed  calves,  present- 
ing a  rather  bowed  outline,  but  the 
bones  themselves  should  be  large 
and  straight,  not  bandy  or  curved. 
The  forelegs  are  shorter  than  the 
hindlegs  but  not  enough  to  hinder 
the  dog's  action.  The  forefeet  are 
medium  size,  turning  slightly  out- 
ward. In  general,  the  body  should 
be  short  and  well  knit,  the  hind 
quarters  very  high  and  strong,  but 
rather  lightly  made  in  comparison 
with  the  foreparts.  Great  stress  is 
laid  by  breeders  on  the  point  that 
the  action  must  be  unrestrained, 
free  and  vigorous,  and  to  insure  this 
a  puppy  must  have  plenty  of  exercise  while  it  is 
growing,  and  the  proper  amount  of  bone- 
forming  food. 

Fifty    pounds    is    considered     a     fair    average 
weight    for    a    mature    dog. 

Albro   C.   Gaylor. 
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Thombury  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  light-weight  brindle  with 
forty  firsts  and  specials  to  his  credit 


AN  AMERICAN  SWISS  CHALET 

THE    Swiss  chalet  offers    a    type  of  architec- 
ture    for     tlie    American     country     house 
that     must     be    attempted    with    caution. 
When   well    carried    out    it   makes    an    attractive 
house,    full    of    individuality,    that    is    quite    dif- 
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ferent   from   the  commonplace  average  of  houses 
of  similar  cost  in  its  neighborhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  dangerous  style  for 
the  novice  to  play  with.  A  hideous  monstrosity 
will  be  the  result  four  times  out  of  five,  weighted 
down  with  a  burden  of  jig-saw  brackets  and 
ornaments  which  ruin  the  natural  beauty  of 
the    lines. 

A  successful  house  of  this  type  —  successful 
at  least,  in  its  main  features — was  built  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  about  three  years  ago.  The  archi- 
tect was   L.   A.   Lamoreaux. 

It  is  26  X  j8  feet  on  the  ground.  The  first 
story  is  finished  with  a  rough-cast  cement  on 
wire  lath,  the  second  in  boards  about  ten  inches 
wide,  left  rough,  i.e.,  without  dressing;  a  two-inch 
margin  is  rabbeted  on  each.  This  work  being 
smooth,  where  the  balance  of  the  lumber  is  rough, 
gives  a  lighter  color  line  between  the  boards. 

All  exposed  rafters  and  timber  work  are  left 
rough,  and  the  entire  work  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building  stained  in  a  dark  brown;  this,  with  a 
slight  green  cast  which  the  cement  has  assumed, 
makes  a  very  handsome  combination.  On  the 
edge  of  the  balcony  (which  extends  entirely  around 
the  house),  the  second  floor  is  accented  by  staining 
the  background  a  strong  green,  similar  in  color  to 
the  shingles  on  the  roof 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  finished  in  birch, 
stained  mahogany  color,  with  floors  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  of  hardwood.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  house  was  about  ;?4,500. 

Edwin  Makepeace. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  CELLAR 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the  cel- 
lar is  one  of  the  most  important  apartments 
about  the  house,  it  is  the   most   often    ne- 
glected.    Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  seems  to  rule 
here.     An  unsanitary  cellar  beneath  a  dwelling  is 
a  serious  and  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the 


inmates.  A  damp  cellar,  even  if  kept  clean, 
renders  the  house  over  it  unhealthy  and  besides 
has  poor  keeping  qualities.  No  cellar  with  a  dirt 
floor  can  be  kept  sanitary  and  very  few  with  dirt 
floors  are  dry.  A  cement  floor  is  readily  kept 
clean  and  if  the  location  is  at  all  damp  it  should  be 
laid  with  a  "damp  course."  There  are  various 
ways  of  doing  this,  all  of  which  are  familiar  to 
builders.  No  matter  how  damp  the  location  a 
cellar  can  be  made  perfectly  dry  by  one  of  these 
methods. 

A  perfectly  dry  cement  cellar  will  become 
unsanitary  unless  it  is  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  is 
properly  ventilated.  The  floor  should  be  scrubbed 
at  regular  intervals  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  white- 
washed every  spring,  for  not  only  does  whitewash 
make  the  room  lighter  but  it  is  in  itself  a  disinfec- 
tant; a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  copperas,  dissolved 
in  water,  added  to  the  whitewash  will  greatly  add 
to  its  disinfecting  properties;  and  a  sulphur  candle, 
procurable  at  any  drug  store  with  directions  fi>i 
use,  if  burned  in  the  cellar  tightly  closed  and  kept 
closed  for  two  or  three  hours  will  remove  any 
musty  odor.  A  peck  of  lime  exposed  in  an  open 
vessel  and  occasionally  renewed  will  materially 
assist  in  keeping  the  air  pure  and  sweet. 

The  cellar  needs  ventilation  even  during  cold 
weather,  and  to  accomplish  this  without  endanger- 


means  of  folding  doors  in  the   hall,  practically  the 
whole  lower  floor  can  be  thrown  into  one  room 


ing  the  contents  it  should  be  done  in  the  middle 
of  mild  days;  but  in  summer  the  ventilating 
should  be  done  at  night  when  the  outside  atmos- 
phere is  cool.  The  warm  air  of  midday  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cool  walls  causes  moisture  to 
form  thereon. 

Never  at  any  season  of  the  year  allow  decayed 
or  decaying  vegetable  matter  to  remain  in  the  cellar. 
During  winter  vegetables  should  be  sorted  over 
and  all  such  removed  and  the  sound  ones  trans- 


The  second  floor  balconiess  would  1 
sleeping  quar 
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additional  chamber  could  easily  be  made  by  divid- 
ing the  large  room  over  the  living  room 


ferred  to  bins  previously  cleaned,  not  only  as  a 
precautionary  measure  from  a  sanitary  standpoint, 
but  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  decay  and  conse- 
quent loss. 

If  waste  pipes  traverse  the  cellar  they  should  be 
examined  frequently  for  leaks  of  either  gas  or 
liquids,  and  if  any  are  discovered  a  plumber  should 
be  called  to  make  immediate  repairs. 

Keep  all  bins  and  other  storage  compartments 
clean  whether  or  not  they  are  in  use.  Discard 
immediately  all  old  boxes  and  barrels.  Many  a 
case  of  serious  illness  has  been  traced  to  an  inno- 
cent appearing  bin,  the  decayed  contents  of  which 
reeked  with  disease  germs.  Old  newspapers, 
vegetable  sacks  and  other  textile  fabrics  collect 
and  hold  moisture  and  nourish  a  growth  of 
mould;  they  should  not  be  allowed  room  in 
the   cellar. 

In  short,  instead  of  using  the  cellar  as  a  storage 
place  for  all  manner  of  rubbish  and  refuse,  trans- 
form it  into  an  attractive  and  sanitary  apartment 
for  the  storage  and  preservation  of  the  perishable 
necessities  of  life.  A.  W.  Lambert. 


A  BETTER  METHOD 

To  THE  Editors: 

On  page  381  in  Country  Life  in  America, 
for  February,  under  the  heading,  "The  Kitchen 
Sink,"  you  give  some  methods  of  opening  clogged 
drains  that  I  fear  are  somewhat  primitive  and 
antiquated.  The  modern  way  is  to  buy  a 
suction-pump  for  fifty  or  sixty  cents,  at  any 
plumbing  establishment  or  department  store. 
It  will  do  the  work  in  a  minute  or  less. 

The  pump  consists  of  a  rubber  suction  cup 
with  a  wooden  handle  about  four  feet  long, 
lanitors  and  plumbers  all  use  them,  and  a  drain 
that  cannot  be  cleared  in  this  way  is  indeed  in 
bad    shape.  A.  R    Orsniger. 
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1  principally  one   of  restoration.     The   small-paned  \\-lndow3   and   old- 
asliioned  door  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  house 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  HOUSE 
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A^TNG  at  last  found 
the  place*  that  came 
near  our  ideals,  we 
took  account  of  stock  and 
found  we  had  an  old  story- 
nnd-a-lialf  stone  cottage 
with  an  "L"  kitchen.  The 
house  has  a  history,  hav- 
ing been  the  place  of 
meeting,  for  a  short  time, 
of  the  State  "Council  of 
Safety"  after  the  burning 
of  Kingston  by  the  British, 
in  1777,  but  it  was  soon 
iibandoned  because  the 
living  room  could  not  be 
kept  warm.  The  type  of 
the  house  is  frequently- 
seen  where  the  Huguenots  have  settled,  as 
in  Staten  Island;  it  is  plain  and  is  situated 
directly  on  the  street,  as  are  all  such  houses 
in  the  village. 

Originally  it  had,  on  the  lower  floor,  a  large  hall 
and  three  rooms,  each  having  an  immense  chimnev 
with  corresponding  fireplace;  above,  there  were 
two  separate  garrets,  the  one  o\er  the  main  floor 
having  a  winding  staircase  from  the  hall,  and  that 
over  the  kitchen  having  the  steepest  possible 
flight  of  stairs  from  that  room. 

A  bedroom  had  been  partitioned  off  in  the 
living  room,    and  what  are  now  the    "den"    and 


♦The  story  of  the  finding  of  this  house  was  told   in  the 
June,  1907,  number  of  Cocvtrv  Life  in  America. 
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a  closet  were  two  bedrooms  cut  off  the  parlor 
(now  library);  the  summer  bedroom  was  a  later 
addition,  and  the  kitchen  storeroom  had  been, 
at  some  time,  cut  off  from  that  room;  the  main 
garret  had  two  rooms  made  on  the  east  end  and 
a  large  room  on  the  west  end,  leaving  in  the  middle 
a  large  open  space  lighted  b\-  a  rear  skylight. 

All  the  rooms  on  the  main  floor  have  wooden 
ceilings  and  heav\-  wooden  beams;  the  fireplaces 
had  been  bricked  up,  but  there  were  charming 
upper  and  lower  cupboards  in  both  parlor  and 
living   room    chimneys. 

As  the  house  was  originally  a  farmhouse,  we 
insisted,  when  making  our  changes,  upon  keeping 
to  the  original  character  of  the  house  as  much  as 
possible,  no  matter  what  conveniences  we  might 
wish  to  install.  As  the  family  was  fortunate  in 
having  among  its  members  a  handy  man,  a  sort 
of  "Jack  of  some  trades,"  we  brought  down  the 
expense  for  labor  and  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
plishing much  ourselves;  we  were  fortunate  also 
in  securing  skilled  help  who  appreciated  senti- 
ment for  the  antique. 

No  sooner  was  the  deed  signed,  than  we  opened 
up  the  bricked-up  fireplaces  and  tore  down  the 
partitions  of  the  bedroom  that  had  been  put  in 
the  living  room,  thus  restoring  the  room  to  its 
original  shape.  Then  the  handy  man  paneled 
this  room,  and  between  the  beams  overhead  boards 
were  put  in  so  as  to  have  a  space  of  about  three 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  paneling;  this  was  for  the 
burlap  to  be  applied  later  on;  these  boards  also 
give  an  air  of  finish  to  the  room.  We  have  now  a 
splendid   iivins-room.  which    we    also    use    for    a 


dining  room,  23  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide,  with  four 
windows. 

The  spaces  between  the  beams  in  the  other 
rooms  of  the  main  floor  were  also  filled  in  the 
same  manner.  Spruce  flooring  was  put  down 
in  the  kitchen  and  summer  bedroom  and  a  new 
stairway  was  built  up  to  the  kitchen  garret,  turning 
this  into  an  "antiquarium"  for  our  collection  of 
antiques  and  relics. 

As  we  intended  putting  in  a  heater,  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  all  waste  heat;  so  our  hand}-  man 
hung  a  floor  from  the  rafters  in  the  main  garret, 
giving  us  a  "space"  below  and  an  upper  garret, 
reached  by  a  trap  door,  for  storage;  the  spaces 
between  the  rafters  on  the  sloping  sides  of  tiie 
roof  were  boarded  up  so  as  to  leave  the  rafters  in 
sight;  these  were  oiled  to  make  them  darker 
against  the  new  boards,  which  were  left  in  tlieir 
natural  state. 

The  stone  walls  surrounding  the  upstairs  space 
which  we  had  made  in  the  garret,  were  pointed 
up  and  then  boarded  in  with  spruce,  the  toji 
making  a  convenient  ledge  or  shelf. 

All  the  door  knobs  were  removed  and  replaced 
with  brass  or  iron  latches  which  we  came  across 
in  our  country  excursions. 

A  hot-air  heater  was  put  in  by  contract  for 
$120.  The  mason  work  connected  with  it  cost 
$84.50;  this  included  a  brick  and  stone  tunnel 
for  fresh  air  from  the  heater  to  a  distant  cellar 
window,  22  feet  away,  and  the  insertion  of  a  flue  in 
the  library  chinine\-,  so  placed  that  it  was  thor- 
oughly concealed  and  gave  us  the  full  use  of  the 
open    fireplace.      Iron    fire-backs  were   placed    in 
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all  the  fireplaces  ;  these  were  especially  cast 
and  cost  $g.  At  another  dare  we  called  in  the 
mason  to  attend  to  the  kitchen  chimney  which, 
having  started  a  little  from  the  wall,  was  strength- 
ened by  a  solid  stone  foundation  put  under  it  in 
the  cellar;  originally,  it  sprang  from  a  ledge, 
:;  in.  wide,  half  way  up  the  cellar  wall,  and 
rlien  arched  up  and  over  to  a  big  beam;  now  the 
tiew  stonework  supports  it  all  from  the  floor. 
At  the  same  time  we  had  the  outside  stonework 
pointed  up  and  the  rainwater  cistern  in  the  cellai 
attended  to.     This  bill  was  $61.80. 

Vo  insure  a  supply  of  rainwater,  we  had  all  the 
house  roof  connected  with  the  cistern;  the  nec- 
essar}'  material  and  labor  cost  $14.59. 

The  shingled  roof,  which  was  in  fair  shape  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  was  badly  torn  up  by  the 
workmen  on  the  chimneys,  and  a  carpenter  was 
engaged  to  help  with  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork.  One  hundred  and  five  bundles  of 
shingles,  costing  then  $1.05  per  bundle  (now 
the  price  is  $i.;?o),  were  put  on  the  roof. 
Iwo  dormer  windows  were  inserted  in  the 
front  roof  and  a  modern  front  door  replaced 
by  a  Dutch  door;  to  relieve  the  bare  look  of  the 
door,  we  took  old  Dutch  strap  hinges  of  different 
lengths,  and  cutting  off  the  rounded  end  that 
fits  on  the  pin,  we  nailed  them  to  the  door,  thus 
giving  it  a  finish;  an  old  wrought-iron  knocker, 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  placed  on  the  door  makes 
it  now  complete. 

The  winding  staircase  in  the  front  hall  was,  to 
my  unaccustomed  feet,  a  menace  and  a  source  of 
affliction;  this  was  torn  out  and  a  straight  stair- 
case with  a  landing  erected. 

The  hall  was  then  paneled  and  bookcases 
made  in  the  library  around  the  walls;  above 
these  was  placed  paneling,  leaving  a  strip  of  wall 
about  3  ft.  wide  for  the  burlap.  Under  two  of 
the  windows  handy  maga:  ine  racks  were  made, 
and  under  the  third  window  a  couple  of  drawers 
and  a  convenient  little  cupboard  filled  in  the  space; 
the  to[is  of  all  these  form  cosy  lounging  places. 
Adjoining  the  fireplace  a  handy  woodbox  was 
luiilt  in,  which  makes  a  fine  place  to  sit  and  watch 
the  fire.  In  the  "den,"  ordinary  ceiling  boards 
were  used  for  wainscoting,  above  which  was 
paneling,  topped  off  by  a  narrow  grooved  ledge 
convenient  for  pictures  and  bric-a-brac.  Cellar 
beams  were  braced  up,  a  kitchen  sink  made,  and 
the  stone  walls  plugged  to  attach  plate  racks; 
the  carpenter's  bill  was  $87.90. 

^'ears  ago,  when  the  desire  for  modern  things 
jirevailed  over  every  feeling  of  regard  for  the 
"old,"  the  ancient,  small-paned  windows  had  been 
replaced  with  sash  containing  4  panes  of  glass  to 
a  window;  to  make  the  house  conform  to  our 
ideas,  of  course,  these  had  to  come  out  and  windows 
on  the  lower  floor  were  fitted  with  small-paned  sash, 
twenty-four  lights  to  a  window,  with  heavy  mul- 
lions.     The  effect   is  delightfully  old. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  to  open  a  window  in 
an  old  farmhouse,  pulling  at  spring  bolts  at  the 
side  and  raising  the  sash  at  the  same  time,  knows  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter;  we  wanted  something  easier. 
On  account  of  the  solid  nature  of  the  window- 
casings,  we  could  not  fit  in  ordinary  sash-weights 
iiul  pulleys,  but  used  sash  balances  successfully. 

The  windows  in  an  upstairs  bedroom  were 
replaced  with  casement  sash  to  correspond  to 
other  windows  on  the  same  floor;  they  certainly 
give  an  air  of  finish  to  the  room.  Ordinary 
blinds  had  been  placed  at  these  windows;  we 
took  out  the  slats  and  in  their  place  put  panels; 
now  all  the  windows  have  solid  wooden  shutters. 

An  old  wood-cut  of  the  house  shows  two  small 
windows  in  each  of  the  gable  ends  of  the  house; 
they  were  simply  8x10  glass  let  into  the  wood- 
work; while  repairing  the  house  years  ago  they 
were  left  out;  we  restored  them  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
four  cents  for  the  glass,  making  the  frames  our- 
selves, and,  to  have  all  the  windows  uniform,  we 
made  tiny  wooden  shutters  for  each  window. 

The  sash  for  eleven  windows  cost  $27.50;  the 
hardware,  $5, 

The  space  in  the  main  garret  giving  possibili- 
ties of  a  bedroom,  using  the  two  dormer  windows 
for  light,  a  cosy  room  was  made,  all  the  work 
bein'i  done  by  ourselves;  we  utilized  an  old  tloor 
with  a  frame  and  built  the  partitions  about  this 
frame,  using  plaster  board  for  the  walls  instead 
of  lath  and  plaster;  the  cracks  and  crevices  were 
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ely  of   full,    round  logs,  left    unbarked,    with 
'  occupying  the  most  of  one  end 


of  a  single  rooni  open 

is  a  great  open  firepla 


rafters,  \vhose   dom- 
of  rough  field   stones 


filled  up  witli  plaster  and  then  cheesecloth  pasted 
over  the  walls,  over  which,  when  dry,  we  hung  the 
wallpaper. 

The  family  tore  and  scraped  off  every  hit  of  the 
old  wallpaper,  in  some  places  three  and  four 
layers  deep;  where  the  paper  had  been  pasted 
on  the  partition  beams  and  other  woodwork,  it 
had  to  be  planed  off;  after  this  process,  we  came 
to  strata  of  whitewashed  walls;  this  we  scraped, 
hoed,  and  chiseled  off,  exposing  the  plaster  under- 
neath; in  some  places  this  plaster  had  been  laid 
directly  on  the  stone  wall;  in  others  it  had  been 
laid  on  the  wall  which  had  been  made  of  oak 
strips,  two  inches  square,  the  intervening  spaces 
having  been  filled  in  ^\ltll  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
grain  chaff;  we  plastered  u|i  all  cacks  with  ready- 
made  plaster  (plaster  of  Paris  is  apt  to  shrink) 
and  had  the  walls  reach   tor  the  paperhanger. 

The  family  then  put  on  pamting  uniform,  and 
after  covering  all  knots  with  shellac,  three  coats 
of  white  paint  were  put  on  everything  that  had 
been  painted  white,  while  colored  paint  received 
four  coats  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  dull 
gloss  that  looks  antique  and  cottage  like.  Filling 
was  used  on  the  floors  and  then  they  were  stained 
brown;  on  top  of  this  a  finish  was  laid  and  we 
have  fine,  dull-colored  floors  for  old-fashioned 
rag-carpet  rugs. 

At  last,  after  many  but  interesting  days,  we 
were  ready  for  the  paperhanger  and  we  found  a 
good  one;  all  the  walls  received  a  good  quality 
of  sizing  and  the  burlap,  which  we  purchased  in 
the  neighboring  city,  green  for  the  library 
"den"  and  red  for  the  living  room,  was  put  on 
lengthways,  reducing  to  minimum  the  number  of 
seams.  We  had  earlier  purchased  a  paper  for  the 
hall  that  would  correspond  to  the  decorations  we 
were  to  place  there;  the  paperhanger  put  this  on  for 
us;  the  entire  bill  for  burlap  and  labor  was  $29.4^. 

On  the  outside  of  the  house  several  windows 
had  no  shutters,  so  the  handy  man  made  them, 
utilizing  old  weather-beaten  boards  from  the  out- 
buildings; as  soon  as  the  paint  was  dry,  they  looked 
ancient  enough  to  correspond  with  the  house. 

Two  coars  of  green  paint  on  the  shutters  and 
outer  doors,  and  three  coats  of  white  paint  on  the 
outside  woodwork  of  the  house,  were  put  on  to  re- 
duce the  newness  to  an  apparently  respectable  age. 

In  addition  to  the  items  of  expense  already 
mentioned  there  was  purchased: 

Lumber,  including  shingles X-.(,j  ,o 

Hardware "'zKii 

Paint  including  six  brushes 49.^1 

Preparations  for  floor K.'C'; 

AN  OLD-TIME  LOG  CABIN 

DEEP  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  that  form 
an  attraaive  portion  of  the  exten- 
sive estate  of  Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  at 
-Metcaif,  Mass.,  is  located  a  quaint  little  log  cabin, 
a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  with  a  huge  outside 
chimney  occup\  in<;  the  greater  part  of  one  side. 
It  is  built  enrirelv  of  full,  round  logs,  left 
unbarked,   and    is   an    •  x.et    reproduction' of  the 


cabin  built  by  Colonel  Ebenezer  Webster,  Miss 
Sanborn's  first  ancestor  in  America,  amid  the 
forest  lands  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  time  when 
the  smoke  from  its  rudely  constructed  chimney 
was  the  only  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation 
from  the  spot  where  it  stood  to  the  settlements 
on  the  rivers  of  Canada. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  single  room,  open 
to  the  rafters,  without  stain  or  finish  of  any  sort. 
A  great  open  fireplace,  constructed  of  rough  stone, 
is  the  predominating  feature,  and  it  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  old-time  fire  implements. 

Depending  from  the  rough  log  beams  are  numer- 
ous quaint  lanterns  and  above  the  chimney-breast 
some  rare  china  bits  are  arranged.  An  old-time 
spinning-wheel  stands  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  curious  old  desk,  used  by  Colonel  Webster, 
is  ensconced  in  one  corner. 

All  the  rest  of  the  furnishings  are  rare  and  old, 
and  the  place  is  a  favorite  retreat  of  Miss  Sanborn, 
who  delights  to  pursue  her  literary  labors  in  its 
old-timey  atmosphere.        Mary  H.  North  end. 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  HANG 
PICTURES 

PICTURES    should    never    be    hung    so    that 
to    view    them    it    is    necessary    to    mount 
a  chair   or    pair   of  steps.      The    centre   of 
each  picture  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  eyes 
of  a  person  of  average  height. 

To  avoid  driving  a  lot  of  unnecessary  and 
unsightly  nails  in  the  wall,  put  up  a  wooden  rail 
with  a  groove  at  the  top  running  its  whole  length, 
and  suspend  the  pictures  from  this.  Or,  where  a 
picture-rail  is  not  available,  put  up  a  rod  on  three 
brackets,  one  at  either  end  and  one  in  the  middle, 
to  prevent  sagging.  Use  "S"  hooks  to  suspend 
the  pictures  from  this  rod.       Phoebe  Thayer. 

POLISHING  FURNITURE  WITH 
CHARCOAL 

THE  method  of  polishing  wood  with  char- 
coal, now  much  used  by  French  cabinet- 
makers, gives  furniture  a  beautiful 
dead  black  color  and  a  smooth  surface,  the  wood 
seeming  to  have  the  density  of  ebony.  Com- 
pared with  furniture  rendered  black  by  stain 
and  varnish  the  difference  is  marked.  In  char- 
coal polishing,  every  detail  in  carving  is  respected, 
while  paint  and  varnish  will  clog  up  the  holes 
and  widen  the  ridges. 

Only  carefully  selected  woods  of  a  close  and 
compact  grain  are  used,  and  they  are  first  covered 
with  a  coat  of  camphor  dissolved  in  water,  and 
almost  immediately  afterward  another  coat,  com- 
po.sed  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  nutgall. 
The  two  compositions  in  blending  penetrate  the 
wood  and  give  it  an  indelible  tinge.  When 
these  two  coats  are  dry,  the  wood  is  first  rubbed 
with  a  very  hard  brush,  and  then  with  charcoal 
of  substance  as  light  and  friable  as  possible, 
because  if  a  single  hard  grain  remained  in  the 
charcoal    this   alone   would    scratch   the    surface. 


The  flat  parts  are  rubbed  with  natural  stick  char- 
coal; the  indented  portions  and  crevices  with 
charcoal  powder.  Alternately  with  the  charcoal 
the  piece  of  furniture  is  rubbed  with  flannel 
soaked  in  linseed  oil  and  essence  of  turpentine, 
This  repeated  several  times  causes  the  charcoal 
powder  and  the  oil  to  penetrate  into  the  wood, 
giving  a  beautiful  color  ?.r.d  a  perfect  polish, 
which  has  none  of  the  flaws  of  ordinary  varnish. 
Mark  Wood. 

TANNING  SKINS  FOR  FUR  RUGS 

ANGORA  goat  skins  make  beautiful  rugs, 
and  the  tanning  is  not  nearly  so  compli- 
cated a  process  as  one  would  imagine. 
First  make  a  strong  lather  with  hot  water  and 
soap;  let  it  get  cold  and  then  wash  the  skin  in  it, 
carefully  squeezing  out  all  the  dirt  from  the  wool; 
after  which  wash  it  in  cold  water  until  all  the 
soap  is  rinsed  out,  changing  the  water  until  the 
last  one  is  clear.  Then  put  the  skin  in  a  tub 
and  pour  over  it  two  gallons  of  hot  water  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  a  pound  each  of  salt  and  alum. 
See  that  the  skin  is  completely  covered,  and  let 
it  soak  for  twelve  hours.  Drain  it  well  then,  and 
stretch  it  carefully  on  a  board  to  dry,  stretching  it 
several  times  while  drying.  Before  it  is  quite  dry 
sprinkle  on  the  flesh  side  one  ounce  each  of  finely 
pulverized  alum  and  saltpeter,  rubbing  it  in  well. 
Let  it  remain  a  day  or  two,  and  if  the  hair  does 
not  seem  to  be  firm,  rub  again  with  alum;  folt 
the  flesh  side  together  and  hang  in  the  shade  two 
or  three  days,  turning  over  each  day  until  quite  dry, 
Then  scrape  the  flesh  side  thoroughly  with  a  blunti 
knife  and  lub  with  pumice  stone  until  it  is  cleans 
and  the  skin  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Phoebe  Thayei 

TAKE  DOWN  YOUR  SMOKE  PIPES 

IT  IS  a  bother  to  take  down  the  furnace  smoke^ 
pipe  in  the  spring;  shake  the  soot  out  of' 
it  and  stand  it  away  veitically  in  a  dry' 
place  with  ends  stuffed  with  newspapers.  Thii 
precaution,  however,  will  postpone  the  day  when 
you  will  find  the  Bottom  of  the  pipe  so  soft  and 
eaten  away  that  a  lead  pencil  may  be  pushed 
through  it.  While  you  are  about  it,  have  the 
soot  all  cleaned  out  of  your  furnace  radiator, 
particularly  if  it  is  of  steel  or  wrought  iron.  The 
action  of  the  soot  and  sulphur  fumes  on  these  mate- 
rials soon  causes  pinholes  in  the  metal,  throug 
which  coal  gas  will  leak  into  the  heat  pipes  and 
up  through  the  registers.         Russell  Fisher. 

A  GOOD  DUSTER 

A  CHILD'S  toy  broom  soaked  in  water 
until  the  straws  are  soft  and  pliable, 
is  very  useful  when  dusting  a  room,i 
for  it  sweeps  the  dust  out  of  the  couch  crevices, 
cleans  the  dusty  radiator,  and  reaches  the  tiny 
cobwebs  in  the  room.  A  soft  paint  brush  will 
an.swer  the  same  purpose.      Rachel  A.  Stone. 
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The  Aeolian  Pipe  Organ 

The  above  illustration  is  a  fa c- simile  of  an  Aeolian  Pipe  Organ 
at  present  erected  in  our  premises.  This  Organ  can  be  played  with 
music-rolls  or  by  hand  from  the  keyboards. 

It  may  never  have  occurred  to  you  that  you  can  have  a 
fine  Pipe  Organ  in  your  home  to  play  whenever  you  choose. 
Symphonies,  overtures  and  operatic  music  can  be  played  by 
anyone  on  the  Aeolian  Pipe  Organ.  The  most  majestic  of  all 
music  is  yours  to  render  at  will;  all  that  you  need  is  musical 
taste  alone.  This  instrument  has  been  installed  in  many  town 
and  country  residences  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

You  are  invited  to  call  at  Aeolian  Hall  and  see  this  Pipe 
Organ,  which  contains  a  set  of  Chimes  and  Harp.  Only  by  a 
visit  will  you  be  able  to  fully  understand  how  music,  which  you 
have  previously  associated  solely  with  Church  Organs  and 
the  Orchestra,  has  been  made  possible  for  even  a  novice  to  play. 

The  Aeolian  Pipe  Organ  brochure  V  gives  full  particulars 
and  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


Aeolian  Hall 


362  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Great  mounds  of 


foam  are  blown  upon   the  shore  and  lie  there  : 
before  they  sink  into  the  sand 


of  the  most  prominent  pagans  of  the  Six  Nations.  Mr.  Poodry 
in  the  field  as  do  his  less  distinguished  brethren 
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AN  AMERICAN  PAGAN 

WILLIAM  POODRY,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  pagan 
dicnitaries  among  the  Six  Nations.  He 
resides  on  his  farm  on  the  Tonawanda  Indian 
Reservation,  in  Western  New  York.  Though  he 
occupies  a  high  place  in  the  religious  councils  of 
his  people,  his  life  is  not  unlike  that  of  any  other 
of  his  fellow  farmers. 

He  is  called  the  Prophet,  being  one  of  the  few 
among  his  fellows  having  that  title.  A  prophet 
presides  at  religious  councils,  occurring  annually 
on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  and  biennially  on 
the  Onondaga,  Alleghany  and  Cattaraugus.  He 
recites  the  traditions  of  the  pagan  religion  and 
preaches  upon  the  same,  stopping  promptly  at 
noon;  for  the  pagan  belief  is  that  God  sleeps  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Poodry  is  shrewd.  In  the  presence  of 
white  strangers  he  is  reserved,  sometimes,  when 
addressed  in  English,  appearingnot  to  understand. 
Once  interested,  if  his  suspicions  are  not  aroused, 
he  will  converse  readily.  Satisfied  that  one  is  not 
out  to  pick  up  from  the  little  which  the  Indian 
has  without  giving  value  equivalent  in  return,  he 
will  give  the  most  cordial  of  greetings. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  Mr.  Poodry  was 
taken  while  he  was  storing  his  potatoes  for  the 
winter  in  the  usual  Indian  fashion.  A  shallow  pit 
is  dug  and  in  it  are  put  the  potatoes,  which  are 
covered  with  leaves,  hay,  straw,  etc.,  and  a  thick 
covering  of  earth  is  then  heaped  over  the  entire 
mass.  George  W.  Kellogg. 


Tlie  sweet    pea    vines    were 
picture  was  taken.    They 


SWEET  PEAS  ON  THE  SHORES  OF 
PUGET  SOUND 

THESE  sweet  peas  are  a  standing  defiance  of 
the  rule  which  says  that  sweet  peas  must  be 
planted  in  a  trench.  I  planted  them  in 
May,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  when  they  were 
si.x  inches  high  hilled  them  up  two  inches,  so  that 
the  roots  were  five  inches  under  ground.  The 
plants  were  located  within  200  feet  of  a  dense 
forest,  so  that  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  got  no  sun.  I  used  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind 
on  them,  and  the  only  care  they  received  was  a 
thorough  watering  and  cultivation  once  a  week. 

The  foliage  and  blossoms  were  just  as  luxuriant 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vines  as  they  were  at  the  top. 
I  attribute  the  strong  growth  of  the  vines  to  the 
coolness  of  our  summers  and  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  which  is  of  a  clay  formation  with  a  little 
sand  and  a  good  deal  of  decayed  vegetation  (it 
was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber). 

I  think  that  the  principal  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  vines,  the  abundance  of  blossoms  and 
the  long  flower  stems  (twelve  to  fifteen  inches) 
was  the  clay  soil.  I  have  grown  sweet  peas  on 
sandy  loam  that  was  heavily  fertilized  and  well 
watered,  and  could  never  get  them  to  grow  over 
six  fett  high,  and  then  they  would  be  thin  and 
scraggly  at  the  bottom.  R.  A.   Brown. 

AN  UNUSUAL  TREE 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  unusual  tree  for  the  garden 
is  the  Russian  olive.  It  is  very  largely  rec- 
ommended as  a  shade  tree  in  the  West, 
and  has  an  interesting  association,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Mennonites. 

It  is  a  thrifty  grower  and  in  good  soil  will  reach 
the  top  of  a  story  and  a  half  house,  in  ten  years. 
Of  course,  as  with  all  trees,  good  soil  and  care 
will  produce  a  much  more  rapid  growth. 

The  bark  of  the  trunk  gets  shaggy  with  age, 
while  the  covering  of  the  limbs  is  very  dark  and  as 
glossy  as  satin.  The  leaf  is  shaped  something  like 
a  willow  and  is  a  silvery  green.  It  is  slow  about 
leafing  in  spring,  but  the  foliage  hangs  on  very 
late  in  autumn. 

1  he  flower  buds  come  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  from  two  to  six  in  each  cluster.  They  are 
of  the  same  color  as  the  leaves  and  open  out  into 
four  pointed  pale  yellow  stars.  Their  fragrance 
is  indescribably  sweet  and  as  the  first  to  open 
are  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  first  intimation 
that  the  tree  is  in  bloom  is  the  perfume.  The 
fragrance  of  a  single  tree  travels  at  ka.st  a  <]uarter 
of  a  mile.  The  blooming  season  lasts  nearly  a 
month. 

I  he  fruit  is  a  small  olive,  containing  a  seed 
\i TV  larue  for  the  si/e  of  the  blossom.  It  hangs 
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on  the  branches  all  winter,  and  sometimes  birds 
of  passage  pick  them  off  in  spring,  and  throw 
them  on  the  ground,  but  I  have  never  known 
them  to  germinate.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  so 
it  is  better  to  do  necessary  pruning  before  the 
branches  attain  much  size. 

In  southern  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  a  bush 
variety  of  this  tree  grows  wild,  blooming  at  a 
height  of  from  two  to  ten  feet.  The  leaf  is  a  trifle 
broader  and  more  rounded  at  the  point,  and  the 
seed  a  little  more  pointed  than  the  cultivated 
variety.  Locally  it  is  known  as  the  Buffalo 
willow.  This  variety,  however,  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  locality  mentioned. 

Varah  a.  Armstrong. 

A  CURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  THE 
SEA-FOAM 

SEA-FOAM  and  the  wind  combine  to  play 
curious  pranks  at  times  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  California. 
For  example,  take  this  view  looking  toward  the 
famous  Clifi^  House  in  San  Francisco.  The  wind 
has  blown  the  froth  off  the  sea  upon  the  beach. 
That  dark  section  in  the  picture  is  not  sea,  but 
land — good,  solid  terra  firma.  The  froth  will  stay 
there  some  time  too,  until  it  has  settled  back  to 
water  and  sunk  into  the  sand.  Meanwhile  the 
beauty  of  it  tempts  the  camera. 

Felix  J.  Koch. 
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PAINT  TALKS— No.  6 

Making  Different  Tints 

There  are  many  advantages  in  using  paint 
mixed  by  hand  at  the  time  of  painting.  The 
pnjperty-owner  who  has  had  painting  done 
understands  the  most  important  one,  namely: 
the  fact  that  paint  thus  made  to  order,  if  made 
of  pure  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil,  is  by 
far  the  most  durable,  because  it  is  made  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  each  particular  job. 

Not  so  many  buildincowners.  however,  stop  to 
think  how  Kfeat  an  additional  advantage  is  afforded 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  most  delicate  gradation 
of  tint  which  whim  or  fancy  may  dictate  can  be  had 
in  madetoorder  white  lead  paint.  The  house-owner 
is  not  confined  to  two  or  three  yellows,  for  instance, 
but  may  select  from  a  hundred  delicate  gradations, 
if  he  wishes.  So  with  the  blues,  the  grays,  the  pinks 
and  all  the  tints. 

For  interior  decoration,  especially,  this  wide  range 
of  selection  is  of  inestimable  value.  If  a  woman  of 
taste  wants  a  certain  shade,  something  "pretty  near" 
will  not  do.  She  can  get  it  exaci  in  made-to-order 
white  lead  paint. 

There  is  more  about  color  schemes  in  our  Painting 
Outfit  N,  together  with  reasons  why  white  lead 
bearing  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  trademark  gives 
most  for  the  money  in  economy  and  satisfaction. 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If  he  hasn't 
it  do  not  accept  something  else,  but  write  our  near- 
est office. 

NATIONAL   LEAD 
COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the 
following  cities  : 
New  York.  Boston,  Buffalo.  Oincin- 
nati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
<.John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company- 
Philadelphia),  (National  Lead  &  Oil 
Company,  Pittsburgh.) 


HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF 
A  GATEWAY.  ONE  THAT 
WILL  BE  BOTH  AN  ORNA- 
MENT AND  A  PROTECTION 

See  how  attractive  this  simple  one  is.  It  is 
tUuroughly  made  and  specially  hinged  so  it 
will  not  sag  and  scrape  the  ground  after  be- 
ing up  a  short  time.  We  make  both  iron 
and  wire  fences— the  kind  th.it  do  not  rust 


Sri 


13  CORTLAND  1  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

(llth   Floor) 


THE  LATE  PETER  F.  COLLIER 

Founder  and  head  of  Collier's  Weekly  and  the  great  publishing  house 
which   bears   his    name    was    a    firm    believer    in    Life    Insurance. 

HIS  CONFIDENCE  IN 

The  Prudential 

WAS  SHOWN  BY  HIS  VOLUNTARY  AND  UNSOLICITED  SELECTION  OF  THIS  COMPANY. 
The  following  letter  from  his  son  and  executor,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  shows  the  wisdom  of  his  choice; 

Office  of  Collier's  Weekly, 

New  York,  May  4,   1909. 
Hon,  John  F,  Dryden,  President, 

The  Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of  America, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you,   and  through  you  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,   for  the 
very  prompt  receipt  of  checks  for  $50,000  in  full 
cash  settlement  of  claim  on  the  life  of  my  father, 
Peter  Fenelon  Collier,   who  demonstrated  his  belief  in 
Life  Insurance  in  The  Prudential  by  carrying  policies 
in  your  Company  for  several  years. 

Proofs  were  completed  and  checks  delivered 
the  same  day  and  your  Company  did  everything  possible 
to  effect  a  quick  payment  of  claim. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly. 


IuLJ  Gi^2.e^ 


The  Prudential  pays  claims  small  or  large 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  satis- 
factory proofs  of  death. 

Total  Payments  to  Policyholders  Since  Or- 
ganization, Plus  Amount  Held  at  Interest 
to  Their  Credit,  Over  313  Million  Dollars ! 

The   Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Information  of  New  Low  Cost  Policy.    Dept.  91 


Of  Ohio 


Oil    mi^i si  At  Our  Expense 
You  to  be  the  Jud^e  and  %/urY 


you,  direct  <rum  our  factory,  a  complete  Bess  funiace  heating  outfit  of 

made  to  your  measurements,  for  $25  to  $100  less  than  you  can  buy 

dealers.    We  will  supply  special  plans  and  full  directions  for  installing,  and  will  loan 

you  all  necessary  tools  so  you,  or  any  man  handy  with  tools,  can  put  up  the  equipment  easily. 


Our  Unusual  Free'Triai  Offer 


:  heater.     If  the  test 


"you  may  place  the  purchase  price  in  the  hands  of  your  local  banker,  who  will  hold  it  until  Ja 
is  not  satisfactory,  ship  the  goods  back  to  us.     We  will  pay  the  return  freight  charges,  and  th 

Special  Heating  Plans  Important  Booklets  Free 

You  send  ns  a  rough  sketch  of  any  building  you  wish    to    heat   and     At  great  expense  we  have  compiled  and  published  t 
we  will  have  our  experts  prepare  a  simple,  clear  plan   showing   the     ant   booklets    which  are  sent  free  to  those  who  wri 
test  possible  arrangement  of  furnace,  pipes  and  registers,  for  your      "Modern  Furnace  Heating" contains  numerou" 
■-""^Ing,    together   with    the   exact    cost  to   you  of  the  complete     clearly  explains  every  principle   involved  in  furnace    heaUng  tor  an? 
The  plan,  and  our  advice  are  absolutely  free.    No  obligation     class  of  building.    "These   Boar  Witness"   gives  the  names  of 
■  part  to  buy  of  us  or  to  pay  us  one  cent.  thousands  of  users  of  Hess  Furnace  Outfits,  ) 

The  Hess  Steel  Furnace  Burns  Any  Fuel.      Besides  any  kind  of  coal,  gas  or  wood 
any  other  fuel,  such  as  chips,  twisted  straw,  corn  cobs,  etc.,  may  be  utiUzed  and  money  saved 


le.    Our  booklet 
illustrations  an^ 


outfit. 
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VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES  AT  WORK 


13  V   C  H  A  I^  L  E  S    H  A  R  L  E  \-   SMITH 


MAN  will  accomplish  nuicli  when  needs  and 
wavs  are  sugm-sted,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  present  to  existing 
village  improvement  societies  methods  of  com- 
munity hettcrment,  and  possibly  to  inspire  one 
oerson  in  man\-  a  community  to  become  the  local 
leader  for  better  things  through  organized  effort 
where  he  lives.  Every  item  here  given  is  a  record 
of  actual  recent  achievement. 

The  improvement  society  of  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
holds  an  annual  distribution  of  plants  in  the 
spring,  and  in  June  or  July  has  a  flower  show. 
People  exchange  and  give  away  surplus  plants 
and  seeds,  not  only  for  flowers,  bur  for  fruits  and 
vegerables. 

That  Creenfield,  Mass.,  might  have  a  hundred- 
acre  park  several  citizens  gave,  or  sold  at  reason- 
able prices,  what  they  owned  of  Rocky  Mountain. 
Negotiations  failed  to  secure  reasonable  terms 
for  pan  of  the  land,  so  it  was  condemned,  according 
to  law,  thus  securing  the  public  park. 

Street  curbing,  grading,  and  draining  was  the 
general  improvement  work  first  undertaken  by  the 
ciri/ens  of  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Tail  protection  against  fire  may  be  abandoned 
in  a  village  where  even  $5,000  can  be  had  for  a 
water  s\stem. 

Many  improvement  societies  furnish  flower 
seeds  free  or  at  one  cent  per  package  to  children 
who  agree  to  plant  and  care  for  them.  Directions 
for  planting  and  cultivating  are  given,  and  in 
many  cases  some  supervision  is  provided. 

Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y.,  would  not  have  had  street 
lamps  and  cement  walks  but  for  its  improvement 
society. 

Among  the  good  services  rendered  by  the 
association  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  may  be  mentioned 
street  cleaning,  garbage  disposal,  sanitary  en- 
forcement, roadside  tree  planting  and  rubbish 
receptacles. 

The  beautifying  of  church  and  school-house 
grounds,  as  models  and  incentives  for  private 
yards,  was  accomplished  successfully  at  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Also  park  improvement,  and  the 
adjustment  of  guy  wires  for  trees,  so  as  to  render 
them  less  ofl^ensive  to  the  eye. 

The  Women's  Improvement  Society  of  Enos- 
burg  Falls,  Vt.,  bought  a  swampy  acre  in  the 
centre  of  town,  a  menace  to  health,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  park. 

The  Tuesday  Afternoon  Club  of  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  had  as  the  general  subject  for  its  meetings 
for  one  year  "The  Town  Beautiful,"  devoting 
one  evening  to  each  of  these  topics:  hills,  streams, 
waste  places,  roads,  flowers,  ferns,  birds,  fields, 
gardens,  children,  and,  lastly,  how  to  keep  the 
town   beautiful. 

Valley  City,  N.  D.,  devoted  a  day  to  the 
destruction  of  its  lawn  pest,  the  dandelion. 

The  ladies  of  Lake  City,  Minn.,  acted  upon 
the  principle  that  to  interest  the  children  is  a  sure 
way  to  reach  the  parents.  Nearly  three  hundred 
children  in  one  season  took  packets  of  seeds 
and  wore  home-gardening  buttons,     l^verv  garden 


was   visited    in    May   to   encourage   and    suggest, 
and  a  flower  carnival  was  later  held. 

Merchants  have  successfully  enlarged  the 
trade  of  their  town  by  uniting  in  arranging  special 
sales  for  certain  days,  each  .store  reducing  the 
price  on  one  article  only  for  that  sale,  each  deal 


specialrzmc 


a  different  article.     At  another  time 


a  prr/e  may  be  offered  for  the  best  load  of  wheat, 
hogs,  or  other  produce,  or  to  the  customer  coming 
the    greatest    distance.     Village    improvement    is 


■ed  off  graded  and  surrounded  by 
urb  at  a  cost  of  $250.  The  gun  a 
ired  from  the  war  department 
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found  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  winning 
and  iiolding  neighborhood  trade. 

In  the  villanc  of  Girard,  Pa.,  the  secretary  of 
the  local  sociity  ruports:  "About  five  hundred 
wonun    oreani/ed    themselves    into    a    town    im- 


Memorial  foundation  at  Morrisville.  the  site  ol 
which  was  formerly  an  eyesore.  At  a  cost  of  $285 
the    Village  Improvement  Society  wrought  this  trans- 

provement  society;  elected  officers;  fixed  the 
annual  membership  fee  at  twenty-five  cents; 
published  a  report  in  the  local  papers,  and  in- 
vited the  people  to  join  the  society.  In  less  than 
two  years  we  had  done  the  very  things  once 
considered  impossible.  Our  money-getting 
schemes  included  everything  from  soliciting 
subscriptions  to  ice-cream  socials,  food  sales, 
rummage  sales,  or  anything  that  promised  fair 
returns. 

"Among  the  first  work  done  in  beautifying 
the  town   was  the   planting  of  Boston    ivy   (Am- 


pdopsis  rritchii)  wherever  the  exposed  sides  of 
public  buildings  gave  an  opportunity,  and  now 
it  makes  a  fine  showing  on  churches,  library, 
factories,  business  blocks  and  other  buildings. 
Another  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  society 
was  the  planting  of  dwarf  barberry  bushes,  or 
other  very  low  shrubs,  in  little  triangular  beds 
at  the  cross  walks  to  induce  people  to  follow  the 
walk  instead  of  walking  or  wheeling  across 
corners,  spoiling  the  sod  between  walk  and  curb. 

"Wherever  a  business  or  public  building 
stands  on  a  corner  the  space  at  the  side  between 
it  and  the  walk  is  devoted  to  ornamental  planting 
of  some  sort.  Around  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles,  shrubs,  cannas,  dahlias,  and  other  tall- 
growing  plants,  help  to  overcome  their  ugliness. 
A  committee  from  each  church  has  attended  to 
the  work  of  ornamenting  its  grounds.  Very 
few  street  fences  are  left  standing.  Where 
fences  between  properties  are  retained  they  are 
ahnost  inNariably  hidden  by  shrubs  and  vines. 
Ihc  grand  old  maple  trees  that  shade  the  streets 
are  being  watched,  and  where  any  signs  of  decay 
are  noted  young  trees  are  planted  near  the  old 
ones  that  they  may  get  a  good  start  toward 
replacing  the  old  ones  when  the  latter  must 
be  removed." 

The  benefit  of  community  improvement  by 
such  methods  as  have  here  been  mentioned  can- 
not better  be  stated  than  in  an  item  regarding 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  a  beautifully  kept  ]ilace  of 
6,200  people,  twelve  miles  out  of  Boston.  Of 
the  133  arrests  made  by  its  nine  policemen  in  a 
year,  twenty  classes  of  offenses  were  represented, 
most  of  them  minor  offenses,  and  half  of  them 
committed  by  non-residents.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  pure  milk,  drainage,  and  sanitation. 
Out  of  only  sixty-one  deaths  in  a  year,  thirty- 
five  people  were  over  sixty  years  of  age  and  only 
nine  were  children. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  took  an  automobile  trip 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  had  the  best  kind 
of  an  opportunity  to  study  the  impressionistic 
side  of  the  \)llage-improvement  question.  He  said 
rliat  as  tlie\'  would  run  through  one  town  after 
another  thev  could  tell  with  absolute  certainty 
what  sort  of  people  the  inhabitants  were  merely 
by  the  condition  of  the  town  itself.  Some  vil- 
lages would  have  shade  trees  planted  in  orderly 
rows  along  the  principal  streets,  graded  and  curbed 
sidewalks,  and  closely  cropped  lawns.  The  school 
house  and  grounds  they  came  to  regard  as  the 
principal  indication  of  the  thrift  of  the  villagers. 
In  one  town  it  would  be  well  kejit,  with  flowers 
growing  about  it,  and  in  the  m\r  as  barren  as  a 
barn.  Most  of  these  little  things  that  made  the 
difference  did  not  cost  anything  but  the  inclination 
and  perhaps  a  little  work.  He  talked  with  one  old 
farmer  in  a  town  where  all  the  streets  had  shade 
trees,  who  told  him  that  every  year  the  town  gave 
a  "frolic"  in  which  all  the  men  turned  in  and 
planted  trees,  the  women  folk  meanwhile  being 
busy  preparing  a  lunch  in  some  nearby  grove, 
wlii:h  wound  up  the  da\'s  festivities. 
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'TAe     Cliickering    Piano 

Kas  teen  made  in  Boston  witkout  interruption  for  eiglity-six  years.  It  has 
al-ways  teen  ramous  ror  its  teauty  of  tone  ana  great  duratility.  Xnere  can 
te  no  tetter  piano  made  ttan  'TTte  Ctickermg  —  tte  test  materials,  tte  test 
workmansnip,  tte  largest  experience  are  all  employed,  in  its  construction.  It  is 
^^'7/ie    Oldest   m   America   and   tke   Best    in    tte    World. 

Quarter  Grand.  Style  R.  $600.  UprigKt,  Style   K,  $500. 

Chickering  Pianos  may  be  bought  of  any  regular  Chickering  representative  at  Boston 
prices  with  added  cost  of  freight  and  delioer\>.     Our  literature  T»ill  be  sent  upon  request. 

Made     Solely    1,  y     CHICKERING      ^     SONS 

791    Tremont    Street,   Cor.  NortKampton  EstaWislied    1823  Boston,   Mass. 
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Tke    Uniform 
Soda   Cracker 

There's  never  tKe  slightest  variation  in 
the  high  quahty  of  U  need  a  Biscuit. 

Wonderful  care  and  precision  on  the 
part  of  expert  hakers,  combined  with  facil- 
ities to  be  found  in  no  other  bakery,  en- 
sure this  uniformity  of  Uneeda  Biscuit. 

Damp  days,  cold  days,  wet  days  or 
hot  days  their  goodness  is  kept  intact 
by  the  moisture-proof  package. 

[0 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


"^"^^  Hartshorn  Shade   Rollers 


Wood  Rollers 
Tin  Rollers 


FORMING  A  COUNTRY  CLUB 

iContnmeJ  from  page  298) 

have  built  a  rough  clubhouse  and  laid  out  a  nine- 
hole  golf  course. 

The  Quincy  Country  Club  was  also  started  as 
a  club  "company,"  for  the  express  purpose  of 
building  a  clubhouse.  They  raised  $6,500. 
At  the  same  time  the  Quincy  Country  Club  was 
organized  and  incorporated  and  took  a  lease  of 
the  property  for  ten  years.  Members  of  the  club 
company  are  not  necessarily  members  of  the 
country  club.  The  rental  paid  by  the  country 
club  provides  for  6  per  cent,  on  the  money  raised 
and  the  country  club  assumes  all  repairs  and 
taxes. 

The  club  first  employed  a  steward  on  a  salary, 
but  found  the  arrangement  a  losing  one.  They 
now  rent  the  privilege  of  running  the  restaurant, 
paying  the  steward  a  small  salary  in  addition  to 
what  he  can  make.  The  arrangement  has  been 
fairly  satisfactory. 

A  holding  company  owns  the  property  of  the 
Norwalk  Country  Club  at  Dorlon's  Pomt,  Conn. 
I  his  consists  of  nine  acres  of  land   and  a  house. 
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The  Midlothian  Country  Club  house,  at  Blue  Island 
111.,  is  an  example  of  what  is  possible,  architectuX' 
ally,  with  a  backing  of  rich  city  members  :| 

The  holding  company  is  capitalized    at    $50,000  I 
and   leases  the   property  to  the  club,  which   has; 
about  230  members.  The  entrance  fee  is  $25  and 
the  dues  $25;  these  large  dues  are  accounted   for  j 
by  the  pro.ximity  of  the  club  to  New  York  City.   I 
The   steward    has    the    entire    income    from    the  j 
restaurant,    less    10    per    cent,    commission    paid 
to  the  club. 

The  La  Crosse  Country  Club,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
started  in   1900  with  a  membership  of  thirty-two, 
who   raised   $3,500   by   subscription.      New   mtni-. 
bers    (about  175;  were  secured,  eighty  acres  leased    j 
for  five  years  at  $600    per   annum,   and   a   $2,boo-  1 
clubhouse   contracted   for.     In  1905  a  land  com- 
pany was  formed,  consisting  of  members  of   the   I 
club,  though  a  separate  organization,  which    |nir. 


'0i 

'-if- 

;*« 

Wherever  ceramic  or  encaustic  tiles  can  be  used,  ENAMETILE 
can  be  used  with  the  same  artistic  effect  and  at  a  money 
saving  of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  tile. 

ENAMETILE  is  better  than  ordinary  tile  because  it  gives  the 
effect,  tones  and  colorings  of  the  most  artistic  tiles,  but  will  not 
crack,  break  or  loosen  as  the  best  tiles  will. 

ENAMETILE  is  flexible  metal  embossed  and  highly  enameled, 
sanitary,  germ-proof,  vermin-iiroof  and  easily  cleaned  with  soap  and 
'.varm  water.     Specially  de;^i^able  for  bathrooms,  hall,  etc. 

Enametile  Art  Portfolio  Free 

,  A  selection  of  artistic  designs  in  Enametile  showing  varieties 

of    colorings,    decorations,    etc.       Investigate    Enametile.      It's    a 

lll|     pleasure  to  see  it  and  a  profit  to  use  it. 


NEW  YORK  METAL  CEILING  CO. 

542   WEST   24TH   ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Sole   manufacturers.     Makers  of  Metal    Ceilings   for   Reside 
and  Public  Buildings.      Catalogue  sent  FREE 


Country    Club- 


chased  the  property  for  ^25,000.  The  club  pa\  s 
the  company  ^600  a  year  rental.  The  hotJM 
expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $881  and  tlu 
ground  expenses  ^2,781.  If  the  dues  do  not 
cover  these  expenses,  the  balance  is  raised  by 
subscription. 

The  Leicester  Country  Club,  Leicester,  Mass.,. 
at  first  leased  land  and  borrowed  money  from 
individual  members  to  build  a  house,  lay  out  a 
golf  course,  etc.  Lately  the  club  was  incorporated 
for  ;?i5,ooo,  the  creditors  for  the  most  part  taking 
stock  in  payment  for  their  claims.  The  dues 
have  been  adjusted  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  the  club  and  make  improvements  and  exten- 
sion possible. 

The  Country  Club  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  grew 
out  of  a  meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  fore- 
gathered to  discuss  the  practicability  of  having 
a  place  in  the  country  where  they  could  spend  a 
few  pleasant  hours.  A  company  was  incorporated 
for  ^10,000,  being  divided  into  200  shares  of 
stock  of  ^50  each.  They  secured  a  membership 
of  100,  purchased  an  island  in  the  Wabash 
River,  six  miles  east  of  Logansport,  and  had  plans 
drawn  for  a  clubhouse  to  be  erected  thereon. 
They  soon  found  that  they  were  not  able  to  secure 
new  members  rapidly  enough  to  complete  the 
clubhouse  and  other  improvements,  and  so 
issued  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  wiiich 
were  sold  to  the  members. 

The  numbers  own  all  the  property.      1  he  nine-- 
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I'ill  jurnish  you  -ivilh  the  r. 
n  any  department  oj  trade 
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There  is  a  heap  of  difference 
in  ginger  ales,  and  the  difference  between 
poor  and  perfect  belongs  to  you  if  you 
order  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale.  Of  pure 
water,  ginger  and  sugar  it  is  always  the 
same,  delicious  and  wholesome. 

Non-astringent   and    without  preservatives. 
We  also  make 

Birch  Beer  Blood  Orange 

Sarsaparilla  Root  Beer 

Lemon  Soda 

All  of  Clicquot  "  Quality 

CLICQUOT    CLUB    CO. 

MILUS,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


TraOE  «A«K   RtG    Ua   P.T.   Of. 


^REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

d^c  painty 
ftiint  GoVered 
Candy  Coated 

Particularly  desirable 
after  pinner 

BETTER— STRONGER 

More  lasting  in  flavor  than  any  other 
A   tn- — a   test — Cioodtne   to  the  rest! 

Sold  m  S<tlC<tand  2S«t  packet© 
frank  fS.  fleer  &.  Cotnpany  3nc. 
P  Bttaclcl|>l»t  a  .XliS-Aond  CorontcGia 


Any  lamp,  kitchen  or  parlor, 
looks  better  and  gives  better  light, 
if  fitted  with  a  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimney. 

My  chimneys  fit;  that  means 
no  smoke  or  smudge,  no  flick- 
ering flames. 

My  chimneys  are  made  of  glass 
that  won't  break  from  heat;  that 
is  clear  as  crystal.  My  name  is 
on  every  one. 

My    guide,    sent    free,    shows    which    is    the    right 
cliunney  lor  each  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsbureh 


T/iis  Mark  Identifies  the  Best  American  Furniture 

It  is  not  often  that  the  best  quality  is 
the  best  seller.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fine 
testimony  to  the  advance  in  general 
taste  and  judgment  that  both  the 
prestige  and  the  use  of 

May  hew  Furniture 

is  perpetually  growing  and  broadening. 
Its  status  as  the  recognized  Standard 
of  American  production  is  something 

bigger  and  better  than  mere  commercial  success 
—  though  May  hew  furniture  enjoys  that  also. 

Those  for  whom  the  known  best  is  not  too  good 
are  certain  to  have,  sooner  or  later,  a  great  many 
pieces  of  Mayhew  furniture  in  their  homes. 
Those  who  started  right  in  this  really  important 
matter  (or  whose  parents  started  right)  already 
have  it — in  a  great  many  cases  to  the  exclusion 
of   all   other   makes.       You   must  not   fail   to 

See  Mayhew  Furniture  at  your  Dealer  s 

Leading  dealers  in  all  important  cities  carry  Mayhew  furniture,  and  have  the 
Mayhew  Book  of  Carbon  Prints  to  show  the  various  styles  they  do  no/ carry. 

No  conventional  booklets  are  distributed  in  behalf  of  Mayhew  fur- 
niture. The  best  of  conventional  illustrations  are  constantly  used 
to  advertise  inferior  furniture.  The  Mayhew  Book,  containing 
hundreds  of  11x14  Carbon  Prints  obviously  cannot  be  distributed 
except  to  dealers.      Tour  interests    as   a   purchaser  require  that  you 

See  the  Mayhew  Prints  at  your  Dealer  s 


LLOW  us  to  send  you 
without  charge  this  little 
portfolio  showing  com- 
position stone  ornaments  such 
as  sun  dials,  benches,  fountains,  fe| 
vases,  etc.,  suitable  for  the  large 
estate  or  small  garden. 


% 


^^1 


It  will  tell  you  how  to  make  your  garden  a  delight- 
ful outdoor  living  room  and  also  offer  you  in  the  con- 
venience of  your  home  a  wide  selection  of  garden 
accessories.  You  can  select  garden  accessories  from 
this  portfolio  as  confidently  and  satisfactorily  as  if 
you  were  at  the  Garden  Studio,  647  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 

We  have  long  made  a  specialty  of  the  most  classic  and  beautiful  accessories  for  mak- 
ing the  country  place  more  attractive  or  the  small  garden  an  outdoor  living  room. 

This  firm  also  makes  a  specialty  of  interior    decoration  of  churches,    librariet^, 
residences  and  public  buildings.     Address  Studio  Department, 


L.    HABERSTROH    & 

647  Boylston  Street 


SON 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Th.-  Kfmlers'  Sennce  gives       C  V^  T  I  N  1    R   Y        LIFE        IN 
iiijormiilioii  about  insurance       \^  v/    i-'   ^  i     '■    ■•  ^^ 
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HE  extra  large  lavatory,  with  ample  space 
for  toilet  articles  and  thorough  comfort  in 
washing,  is  characteristic  of  Mott's  leader- 
^^-^^^  ship  in  design.  The  Marsden  (illustrated)  is 
one  of  several  models  made  in  Mott's  Imperial  solid 
Porcelain— a  porcelain  of  the  most  durable  quality. 

When  planning  bathroom  equipment,  send  for  our  book- 
let, "Modern  Plumbing,"  which  shows  the  most  advanced 
types  of  fixtures  in  Imperial  and  Vitreous  Porcelain  and 
Porcelain  Enameled  Iron-Ware.  24  illustrations  of  model 
interiors  suggest  equipments  ranging  in  cost  from  $85  to 
$3000.  Full  description  and  price  of  each  fixture  is  given, 
with  general  information  regarding  decoration  and  tiling. 

"  Modern  Pkiniljing"  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents  to  cover  postage. 

THE     J.     L.     MOTT      IRON      WORKS 

1828  ::  Ol'ER     EIGHTY     YEARS     OF     SUPREMACY  ::  1909 

FIFTH     AVENUE     AND     SEVENTEENTH     STREET,     NEW    YORK     CITY 

Branches  —  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Washington,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  San  Antonio,  Atlanta, 
Seattle     and     Indianapolis.  ::  ::  Canada  :     83  Bleury  Street,  Montreal 


>  />orcA 
'OrSha</es 
yffeepOut 

But  Let 
/n  The 
Breeze. 


Those  inside  can  see  out  through  them  but  outsiders 
annot  see  m.  They  give  seclusion  and  privacy,  permit- 
J.ng  the  tree  use  of  the  porch  as  an  outdoor  room  They 
«ep  out  the  5im  and  trlare  hut  let  in  the  breeze  and  suf- 
tcieni  light  for  read^ni;,  sewing  or  games. 

^X!i  fi'  '^f^'i  ^"5''"  1'"=  '"=^*  "^y'''^"  s'"P'  of  linden 
wood  firmly  bound  with  sivong  seine  twine  They  are 
artistically  st.i_ -.-^d  with  weather-proof  colors  in  greens 
ii.d  browns.  Ihey  last  for  years.  Vudor  Porch  Shades 
must  not  be  err  fused  with  flimsy  bamboo  or  imported 
screens.  Vudor  eorch  Shades  cost  from  $2.25  up.  accord- 
IriTK.mdth.  anda  loTcl,  of  ordinary  size  can  be  com- 
plelely  equipped  with   them  at  a  cost  of  ).ro.-n  |;  to  Jio. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Name  of  Local  Dealer 

We  will  rend  yon,  free,  upon  receipt  of  a  o 
request,  the  beautiful  Vudot  b.jfiket  l,:ny  des' 
lllustratinK,  in   actual  colors,  Vudor   ''orch  Shaor, 
Vudor  Re-ei.lf.r.ed  Hammocks.     With   -i.e   bnoki- 
will  send  you  naii.e  ot  dealer  11.  v    :r  tow.i. 


csrd 


A  Real  Merry-Go-Round 


sinimicr  rcsorth.  etc.     A^jeiits  wanted.     Send  for  full    information  telling   all 
about  this  wonderful  pleasure  maker  and  health  builder. 
OTT  CIRCLE  SWING  CO.,  41  Oak  Street,  El  Paso,  111. 

THE  FARM  LIBRARY 

toiitainini;:  "Soils,"  "Farm  Animals,"  "Farm  Management."  "Cotton."  Each 
illustrated  from  pliotograplis.  Books  sold  separately  at  $2.20  per  vol.  postpaid. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.      -     NEW  YORK 


All  the  plates  used  in 

Country  Life 
"^America 


HOUGH  SHADE  CORPIIRATION  2,i2 


Jane- 


IT     f      Engraving 
^,   -■-'  ■L'    Company 
iAvenue    New  York 


hole  golf  course  occupies  tlie  entire  forty  acres  of 
ground;  the  first  tee  and  the  home  green  are  on 
an  island  in  view  of  the  clubhouse. 

They  have  about  one  hundred  stock-holding 
members  and  about  fifty  auxiliary  members,  the 
latter  paying  $25  for  membership  that  gives 
them  privileges  of  the  clubhouse  and  grounds 
in  common  with  the  stock-holding  members, 
but  they  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  club.  The  dues  pay  all  the  ex- 
]ienses  of  the  club,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
dues  are  set  aside  for  the  retirement  of  $1,000  of 
the  bonds  annually. 

Mr.     Bliss,    the    secretary,    savs:    "The    most 


of  thirty-five  acres  is  located  eleven  miks  west 
of  the  city,  on  the  Spring  River,  where  a  liainl- 
some  clubhouse  has  been  built.  The  groiiiuls 
are  beautifully  wooded  with  every  variety  ot 
forest  and  nut-bearing  tree  known  to  the  locality. 
Large  numbers  of  fruit  trees,  planted  during  the 
first  year  of  the  club's  existence,  are  just  now 
beginning  to  yield  abundantly.  Jersey  cows 
furnish  the  club  with  an  abundance  of  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  and  hundreds  of  chickens 
and  other  poultry  are  raised  on  the  club  grounds, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  vegetables  required. 

Mr.  Lyons,  the  president,  says:  'Tn  the  Country 


Club  of  Joplin,  we  pay  our  keeper  a  nominal 
salary  for  looking  after  the  grounds  and  chil) 
property,  and  the  meal  service  at  the  house  is 
his  own  affair,  from  which  he  derives  all  the  in- 
come and  pays  all  the  bills.  We  also  allow  him 
the  income  from  the  sleeping  rooms,  which  goes 
to  the  women  of  his  family,  who  look  after  the 
laundry  work  and  keeping  the  rooms  in  order. 
He  also  has  the  use  of  club  grounds  for  raising 
his  garden  truck,  poultry,  etc.  We  have  most 
excellent  meal  service  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost  to  the  members,  and  the  keeper  has  derived 


vital  and  the  first  thing  for  a  club  to  do  is  to 
purchase  and  own  its  own  property.  I  know 
of  clubs  that  have  leased  their  grounds  and 
made  improvements.  In  every  instance  they 
have  gotten  into  trouble  at  the  expiration  of 
their    leasehold." 

The  Tacoma  Country  Club,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
was  organized  by  seventy-five  members  putting 
in  $250  each,  which  enabled  them  to  buy  200 
acres  of  land,  giving  cottage  sites  on  a  lake 
for  about  seventy-five  cottages. 

The  success  of  the  Country  Club  of  Joplin, 
Mo.,  shows  the  desirability  of  attractive  grounds 
as  one  reason    for    success.      The    club    property 
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This  Exquisite  Interior 
Is  Finished  with 
Ripolin  Enamel  Paint 

THE  architect  or  decorator  specifies  Ripolin, 
because  of  a  certain  quality  of  tone  —  a 
depth  and  warmth  of  color  like  old  polished 
ivory  or  white  velvet.  He  is  seeking  to  express 
delicacy,  simplicity,  purity.  He  selects  Ripolin  as 
the  artist  does  his  color. 

On  the  other  hand  the  painter  prefers  Ripolin  be- 
cause he  knows  it  will  stard  indefinitely  as  a  monu' 
ment  to  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  work.  He 
knows  it  will  neither  crack  nor  craze,  and  will  hold 
its  first  snow'white  purity  of  color.  He  knows  too, 
that  Ripolin  flows  under  the  brush  like  so  much 
cream,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  brush  marks  nor  laps. 

And  you — you  insist  on  Ripolin  becauce  it  pleases 
you  to  know  that  in  your  home  you  have  used  the 
best — the  best  white  enamel  paint  in  the  world. 

Ripolin  is  made  in  Holland.  We  are  sole  im- 
porters. We  would  like  to  send  a  beautiful  book 
of  interiors — samples  on  wood,  plaster  and  metal — 
and  prices:  and  by  the  way.  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  Ripolin  and  domestic  paints. 

J.  A.  6-  W.  BIKD  ^  CO. 

33  INDIA  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK         NEW  ORLEANS         CHICAGO 

31  Union  Sq..  West  Hennen  BIdg.  25  N.Clark  St. 


EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Thread 


Thrum 
Rugs= 


YOIR,  own  indiviiliial  rus,  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  rutrs.  ami 
in  a  liiK^li  class  wool  fabric 
adapted  to  your  own  decorations. 
If  the  riiKs  ill  stock  colors  do  not 
suit  ><)ur  requirements  we  will 
niiike  one  that  will,  either  plain, 
self-tone  or  contrast.  All  sizes  up 
to  twelve  feet  wide,  any  length. 
Seamless,  wool  weft,  reversible, 
heavy  and  durable.  Sold  by  best 
shops  or  write  for  color  line  and 
price   list   to   Arnold,  Constable  & 

THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn  N.  Y. 


T^: 


^ 


Burlington  Venetian  Blind 

ni.kei  yuur  porthca  peifcctly  scclu  led,  gratclu.y 
shaily  anJ  deliuhtfully  cuii\—home  summer  resorts 
to  entertain  friends  in  the  open  air,  yet  screened 
from  public  gaze,  to  take  your  case,  have  luncheon 

Make  't'.Mir  Ti.,oiiw  <  on]  und    JEi  iiiitlfiil 


I 


BurlingtonVenelun 

■MnMBRser 


JCo.325LakeSI.Burlington,Vt. 


Keep  The  Tank 

Throw  Away  The  Tower 

THAT'S  what  you  do  when  you  install  a 
Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply ! 

The  Kewanee  Pneumatic  Tank  is  buried  in  the 
ground  or  located  in  the  cellar — there  is  no  eleva- 
ted or  attic  tank  to  freeze,  over-flow,  leak  or  col- 
lapse—and the  water  is  delivered  by  air  pres- 
sure evenly  and  abundantly  to  all  fixtures. 
Temperate  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

Every  country  or  suburban  home  can  be 
provided  with  all  the  sanitary  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  the  best  city  water  system  with 

The  Kewanee  System 
of  Water  Supply 

which  ten  years  of  practical  experience  and 
technical  knowledge  of  trained  experts  has 
made  the  most  perfect,  the  most  practical  of 
all  water  supply  systems. 

Over  nine  thousand  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful  operation  supplying  water  for 
country  and  suburban  residences,  clubs,  farms,  schools,  public  and  private  institutions, 
villages,  etc.  The  Kewanee  System  is  not  an  imitation— is  not  a 
substitute.  It  is  the  original  water  supply  system  involving  the  use 
of  air  pressure  instead  of  gravity  pressure. 
Avoid  cheap  imitations.  Look  for  our  trade 
mark  and  name  plates  on  tanks  and  pumping 
machinery.  Get  the  genuine  and  you  will 
take  no  chances— we  guarantee  that. 

Expert  engineering  service  is  free. 
Every  Kewanee  System  thoroughly  guar- 
anteed—a guarantee  which  protects  you. 
Write  for  our  complete  illustrated  catalog 
No.  1 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  111. 

1212  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 

1566  Hudson-Terminal  Fulton  BIdg.,  50  Church  St.. 
New  York  City. 

710  Diamond  Bank  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Use  Paint  made  with  Oxide   of  Zinc 
LOOK    NOW 


upon  this  picture 


t 

^^% 

^^^  l^rii 

An  old  time  painter  making 
paint  by  hand. 


Which,  think  you,  will 
produce  the  better  paint? 
When  you  buy  modern 
paints  you  buy  OXIDE 
OF  ZINC  paints. 

Modern   OXIDE    OF 

ZINC  paints   are  the  last 

word  of  progress  in  paint 

making. 

Do  your  paints  contain 

Oxide  of  Zinc? 


And  on  this 


A  modern  paint  mill  and  mixer 
making  paint  by  accurate  formula. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co, 

National  City  Bank   [>uilding 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

We  do  not  grind  Oxide  of  Zinc  in  oil.       A  list  of  manufacturers  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  paints  mailed  on  request. 


Oxide  of  Zinc  is  unalterable 
even  under  the  blowpipe 
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Do  you  iiUend  to  build  a  poultry  house? 
Write  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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Standard 
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Asphalt  Road  Oil 

Emulsifying  T?oad  Oil 

Macadam  Asphalt  Binder 

The  abatement  of  the  dust  evil,  if  not  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  road,  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  resident  of  country  or  suburban  district— to  every  user  or  owner  of  an  automobile. 

Water  as  a  meansof  allaying  dust  is  antiquated,  expensive,  and  worst  of  all,  damaging  to  the  road. 

The  substances  demonstrated  to  be  most  successful  in  road  treatment  are  asphalt  or  oil  with 
asphaltum  base.  In  our  three  preparations  we  offer  products  that  are  adapted  for  all  conditions 
of  roads  and  for  use  in  all  localities. 

Our  free  hook  treats  of  each  of  these  three  products  at  length,  explaining  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  particularly  prepared,  and  furnishing  information  which  will  be  found  invaluable  to  owners  of 
private  estates,  to  Road  Commissioners,  Supervisors  and  State,  County  and  Municipal  Authorities. 
A  copy  mailed  free  on  request.    These  products  can  be  procured  at 

STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY,    ROAD  OIL  DEPT. 

KAKSAS  CITY.  KAN.  26  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  115  ADAMS  ST..  CHICA60.  ILL. 


This  I.  H.  C.  Engine  Gives 
A  Good  Account  of  Itself 

It  155  just  one  c-t  ttn'  large  family  of  International  Harvester  Company  gasoline  engines. 

Install  this  one  or  any  other  of  the  many  styles  and  sizes  and  you  will  make  no  mistake.     I.  H.  C.  engines 

niake  you  sure  on  the  jjower  quest  ion. 

If  you  are  not  posted  on  gasoline  engines  and  have  had  no  experience  in  operating  them,  there  is  all  the 
greater  reason  why  you  should  install  one  from  the  International  line. 

They  are  extremely  simple  and  easy  to  understand  and  to  run. 

They  deliver  the  maximum  power  at  the  minimum  cost. 

They  are  dependable  starters,  smooth  running  and  they  always  deliver  their  full  rating  of  power. 

No  one,  especially  the  man  who  operates  an  up-to-date,  properly  equipped  farm  or  country  estate,  can 
afford  to  make  a  mistake  on  the  power. 

The  many  thousands  of  users  of  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  say  these 
engines  are  right  in  principle,  in  material,  in  workmanship,  in  ser 

\ou  can  depend  on  the  unprejudiced  testimony  of  this  great 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  the  standatd  ni.ichines  of  tin  ii  1 
Ihere  are  many  styles  and  sizes  <,t  I    II    (     •_' 
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international  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
25  Harvester  Buildingf.  Chicaj^o,  i;.  s.  A. 


a  satisfactory  income,  with  no  expense  or  obliga- 
tion on  the  club."  The  chief  difHculty  in  this 
plan,  of  course,  is  to  get  the  right  kind  of  a  man 
as  steward. 

The  Country  Club  of  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
has  just  been  passing  through  its  formative  period, 
and  it  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  system  that  has  been  worked  out.  A  few 
enthusiasts  —  members  of  a  small  golf  club  — 
leased  an  eighty-acre  piece  of  land  for  ten  years, 
at  ^i68  a  year,  with  an  option  to  buy.  Eighty 
members  were  secured,  at  $2^  initiation  fee  and 
$153  year  dues.  This  would  cover  all  costs  but 
the  building  of  a  house.  For  this  a  holding  com- 
pany has  been  formed,  5  per  cent,  dividends 
being  guaranteed  to  stockholders.  A  sinking 
fund  will  be  started  by  the  club  to  pay  off  its 
indebtedness.  The  system  is  sound;  how  it 
will  work  out  remains  to  be  seen. 


II.    FINANCING    A    COUNTRY 
CLUB 

By  Arthur  Guiterman 

EVERY  country  club  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems  to  meet;  but  this  brief  record 
of  the  founding,  development  and  financ- 
ing of  a  country  club  in  the  region  of  highest  prices 
—  that  is  in  Westchester  County  within  an  hour's 
travel  from  the  heart  of  New  York  City  —  may 
prove  of  value  to  others;  for  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
like  methods  with  still  smaller  expenditure  would 
be  at  least  equally  successful  in  more  favored 
sections  v.here  available  real  estate  is  held  at  a 
lower  figure  than  ^500  an  acre. 

Originally  the  Fairview  Country  Club  was 
located  in  Fairview  Park,  lying  on  the  hills  above 
the  village  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Several  young 
New  Yorkers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  golt 
on  the  semi-public  Fairview  course,  learning  that 
the  property  could  be  leased  at  a  nominal  rental 


Original  clubhouse  of  the  Fairvi 
at  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  Dining  al  fri-x( 
on  account  of  restricted  space,  but 
bility  and  good  fellowship 


Bw  Country  Club 
9  was  a  necessity 
it  promoted  socia- 


from  the  company  into  whose  hands  it  had  passed, 
in  the  spring  of  1904  organized  the  club  with 
sixty  personal  acquaintances  as  members,  and 
secured    possession. 

At  this  period  the  financial  question  was  excep- 
tionally simple.  The  rent  of  the  property  was 
but  ^200  —  later  ^450  —  a  year;  a  golf  course 
was  already  laid  out  and  only  needed  gradual 
improvement  and  extension,  and  a  small  building 
on  the  property,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  tor 
enlargement  and  the  installation  of  lockers  and 
showers,  answered  all  requirements  as  a  club 
house.  However,  the  experimental  dues  of  ^20 
for  men  and  ^10  for  women,  with  incidental  charges 
for  the  introduction  of  guests,  yielded  hardly 
enough  revenue;  so  an  initiation  fee  of  $25  was 
established,  the  membership  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  115  —  90  men  paying  $25  and  25 
women  paying  $15  a  year  —  and  the  club's  bank 
account  was  more  than  sufficient  for  all  expenses 
including  those  incurred  through  the  extension 
of  the  golf  course,  the  building  of  new  tennis 
courts  and  the  further  enlarging  of  the  club- 
house. A  working  professional  and  a  general 
utility  man  who  had  charge  .of  the  clubhouse 
were  the  only  salaried  employees,  the  professional 
hiring  extra  labor  by  the  day  according  to  need. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  averaged  ^3,500. 

Of  course,  everything  was  conducted  on  the 
simplest  plan,  but  this  very  simplicity  aided  in 
establishing  a  sociability  and  good  fellowship 
unusual  in  more  pretentious  organizations.  The 
clubhouse  had  no  facilities  for  either  restaurant 
or  bar.  There  was  a  small  hotel  in  the  village  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  but  the  membership  in 
general  banqueted  al  fresco  at  long,  improvised 
tables  set   u]i  on  the  lawn,  washing  down   picnic 
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EVERY   READER  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA  OUGHT  TO   OWN 

L.  H.  Bailey's  Great 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture 

More  than  300  of  the  Country's  Agricultural  Experts  are  Contributors 

THIS  WORK  IS  A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  OUTDOOR  BOOKS  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ENDORSED  BY  THE   AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT   STATIONS 

(Full  description  of  this  work  appeared  on  pages  164-165  June  issue  of  Country  Life  in  America) 

The  only  work  published  covering  every  subject  relating  to  agriculture.  It  is  different 
and  better  than  any  other  agricultural  publication.  First  because  it  is  complete,  covering 
absolutely  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and  needs  no  supplementary  volumes;  second,  over 
300  of  the  country's  most  famous  agricultural  experts  are  contributors  to  this  work. 

It  is  not  a  theoretical  treatise,  but  a  trustworthy  and  practical  work,  full  of  good  advice 
for  all  who  grow  things,  whether  for  profit  or  pleasure.  Neither  is  it  a  dry,  statistical 
work  understood  only  by  the  student  of  agriculture. 

It  is  original  and  up  to  date.  Every  article  is  written  especially  for  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Agriculture,  and  not  a  previously  published  essay. 

The  scope  of  the  work  covers  all  North  America,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  and 
tropical  possessions,  Cuba,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  It  contains  invaluable 
advice  for  the  man  who  is  seeking  a  home  and  for  the  woman  who  wants  her  country 
home  to  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Complete  in  four  quarto  volumes,  and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  full  page  plates  and  about 
two  thousand  other  original  illustrations.  These  pictures  are  not  inserted  merely  to  beau- 
tify the  volumes;  they  supplement  the  text  by  actually  showing  hoiv  things  should  be  done. 

Any  one  using  this  work  can  save  its  cost  ten  times  over;  the  younger  generation 
will  find  it  tremendously  educative. 

A    BRIEF    S  YNO  PSI  S 


Volume  I. 
The  Farm  and  its  Tillage 

A  general  survey  of  the  agricultural  regions  of  North  America.  The  char- 
acteristics and  products  of  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  the  provinces 
of  Canada.  The  projecting  of  a  Farm;  the  planning  of  a  Farm;  the  lay  out 
of  a  Farm.     Advice  to  the  city  man  who  would  buy  a  Farm. 

Guide  to  Capital  and  Equipment 
From  different  points  of  view. 

Water- Supply  and  Drainage 
Impurities    in    drinking    water,   describing    tests,    preventive    measures    and 
remedies. 

The  Soil  — Its  Use  and  Abuse 
A  section  of  200  pages  devoted  to  the  soil  and  its  utilization. 

Feeding  and  Nursing  the  Soil 
Germ    life    in    the    soil    and    the    inoculation   of  field-soil.     Fertilizers    and 
their  use. 

Volume  II 
Products  of  Agriculture— Farm  Crops 
Plant    nature,    structure    and   relations    generally.     Insects,  diseases,    their 
prevention  or   cure.     Breeding   of  useful    plants. 

A  Section  for  the  Household 
Essays     by     experts     on     Canning,    Preserving     and     Evaporating    Fruits; 
making   Jellies,  Juices,  Beverages    (of  fresh  fruit,  etc.)  including   home-made 
wines,  grape-juice,  cider,  perry  and  the  like. 

Planting  Tables 
Giving  the  proper  time  for  planting  farm  crops. 


ilphabetically 


Profit  in  the  Woodlot 

.\  discussion  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  Farm  Forestry. 
Volume  III. 
Farm  Live=Stock 
With  directions  as  to  their  care,  feeding   and   treatment  when  ill.     Principles 
of  breeding. 

Stock  Breeds  Described  by  Expert  Judges 
\    descriptive    account    of    the    various    domestic    animal: 
arranged. 

Volume  IV. 
Social  Economy  in  the  Country 
The  farm  in  its  relation  to  the  community. 
The  Features  .\re 
The   History    and    Development    of    .\griculture    in     North 
.\merica,  with  articles  by  Prof.  Thomas   N.   Carver,   Pro- 
fessor of   Economics,   Harvard    University,   and   several 
prominent  government  e.Kperts  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Business  System  in  Agriculture 
A    Simple    System    of    Common 
.Accounting. 

The  Cost  of  Producing  Field  Crops. 
Speculation  and  Farm  Prices. 
Distribution  and   Sale  of  Perishable 
Crop  Products.  ^, 

Influence  of  Precooling  on  Trans-        •^- 
portation  of 


The 


complete  set  of  four  volumes,  bound  in  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you  for      •r^/  (-0^  c 
only  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  a  month  for  9  months  until  the  y  cJv    "^^  I 

full  amount  of  $20.00  has  been  paid.  ^ 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 
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By  MIRIAM 
MICHELSON 

JlullioT  of  "In  the  Bishop's 

Carriage,"    "Anthony 

Overman,  "  etc. 

Miss  Michelson  has  never 
lione  anything  more  true, 
more  powerful  or  more 
appealing  than  this  record 
of  twin  sisters.  The  story 
reaches  an  intense  climax 
when  Tess,  "  the  good 
one,"  finds  lierself  thrust 
irresistibly  into  the  place 
of  her  sister  who  has  run 
away    from    her   husband. 

Four  illuslrations  in  color  by 
C.  Coles  Phillips.     $1.50 

"MICHAEL 

THWAITES'S 

WIFE" 


By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Author  of  "Robert  Elsmere,  "  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter" 
"Marriage  of  IVilliam  Ashe, "  etc. 

Marriage  a  la  Mode 


This  masterly 
romance  by  the 
foremost  English 
authoress  should 
have  an  even  wider 
appeal  to  Ameri- 
cans than  any  pre- 
vious work  of  this 
distinguished 
novelist. 

"  Marriage  a  la 
Mode  "  is  largely 
a    studv    of    some 


essential  differ- 
ences between 
English  and  Amer- 
ican customs  and 
character,  and 
Daphne  Floyd,  the 
American  heroine, 
with  her  beauty 
and  wealth  and 
self-confidence  and 
proud  jealousy  is  a 
fascinating  and  be- 
wildering creation. 


Four  illustrations  in  color.    Fixed  price,  $1.20 
(postage  10c.) 


By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor," 
"Lad\)  Betty, "  etc. 

Set  in  Silver 


If  you're  going  to  England  —  if  you've 
ever  been  there  —  if  you  wan't  to  go  — 
you  will  enjoy  this  book.  It  is  a  sprightly 
story  of  an  exciting  trip  with  fascinating 
Audrie  Brendon  through  the  highways 
and  byways  of  old  England;  its  romantic 
flavor  can  be  compared  only  with  the 
authors'  "Lightning  Conductor." 


Illustrated 


dor.      $1.50. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Really  SAFE  Refrigerator 


The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigerator  found  today  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
■with  inner  walls,  made  in  one  piece  very  best  homes  in  the  United  States, 
from  unbreakable  iolid  porcelain  an  also  in  ourleadinghospitals  and  sani- 
inch  thick  with  all  corners  rounded,  tariums.  The  health  of  the  whole  f  am- 
no  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere.  It  ily  is  safeguardedby  theuseof  aMon- 
never  corrodes— as  metal  lined  re-  roe  Refrigerator.  Nothing  anything 
frigerators  do.  and  will  not  check  like  The  Monroe  or  anywhere  so  good 
or  "craze"  like    gf^^    ^(^    ^  ^^  can  be  bought  in 

tile.    It,  alone,    Tfr\k^     ^^M  _  — ,^_"  any  store.     It  is 

can  be  steril-  ■«|||^  nFI  ■■  ■■  ■^■BP*  sold  direct  from 
ized  and  made    ^^''  MjM.\^MMM.  ^T^      factory    to   you. 

germlessly  clean  in  an  instant  by  You  save  dealer's  profit.  Thus  get  a 
simply  -wiping  out  with  a  cloth  good  refrigeratorin  The  Monroe  for  the 
.wrung  from  hot  water.  Every  time  price  the  dealer  would  charge  for  a 
'it  is  washed  it  becomes  in  reality  cheap,  insanitary  article.  To  learn  all 
anew  refrigerator.  For  these  rea-  aboutthis  wonderfulrefrigerator.why 
sons  The  "Monroe" is  installed  in  Uis  somuchbetterandhowitissoldon 
the  best  flats  and  apartments,  occu-  60  Days  Free  Trial.ask  for  our  handsome, 
pied  by  people  who  care— and  is    fully  illustrated  catalogue— today. 

E     MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,Statioii  e  Cincinnati, 0. 


BONDS    OF  OUR    COUNTRY 

Conceded  safest  of  all  known  investments 

CITY,    COUNTY,   SCHOOL  &  DISTRICT 

^     ......      _     ■        %-4-5-6-% 


United  States  Xr^.^ury  accepts  them  f rr  -  "      ■      ' 

'* '°'' *^3*h  or  o 
Adopt  this  systematic  method  of 

DENOMINATION  SlOOroO  UP 


The  New  First  National  Bank 

ASSETS  OVER  S5.000.000 


lunches  with  "soft  drinks"  and  milk,  cold  from 
the  ice-box,  and  coffee  hot  from  the  stove  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  little  clubhouse.  An  unusual 
feature  of  the  club  was  that  the  women  members, 
limited  by  the  constitution  to  twenty-five,  were 
full  members  with  the  voting  privilege,  which  they 
nt\er  failed  to  e.xercise.  A  "Ladies'  Auxiliary 
Committee"  was  invaluable  in  organizing  such 
celebrations  as  the  "Moonlight  Fete"  in  June, 
with  its  lantern-lit  putting  contests  and  lawn 
dances,  and  the  grand  1  hanksgiving  feast  of 
turkey,  mince  pie,  and  plum  pudding. 

But  this  pleasant  golden  age  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity was  manifestly  too  good  to  last  —  so  near 
New  York.  For  permanence,  a  country  club 
must  either  own  or  measurably  control  its  site,  and 
as  the  Fairview  estate  was  far  too  costly  to  con- 
sider, large  committees  were  appointed  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  upon  a  new  location  and 
oi  devising  ways  and  means  for  acquiring  what- 
ever property  should  be  selected.  After  careful 
investigations,  extending  over  a  period  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  committee  on  site  reported  in  favor 
of  acquiring  a  tract  of  ninety-five  acres  known 
as  the  Decker  Farm,  near  the  station  of  Fernwood  i 
on  the  Putnam  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  about  nineteen  miles  from  the  city.  | 
Ihe  report  having  been  accejited  by  the  full  mem 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Approacli   to    the  present   clubhouse    of  the    Fairview 

Country  Club  at   Fernwood     N.  Y. 

bership,    the    method    of   financing    the    purchase 
remained  to  be  determined. 

The  difficult  question  in  such  a  case  is  always 
how  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  club  as  a 
whole  and  at  the  same  time  properly  to  safeguard  , 
the  interests  of  those  public-spirited  members  who, ; 
in  one  way  or  another,  lend  money  (and  too  often 
sink  it)  for  the  benefit  of  the  organization.  The 
ordinary  plan  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  ■ 
by  selling  bonds  on  the  property  to  club  members 
was  carefully  discussed  and  rejected.  Finally 
it  was  resolved  to  form,  within  the  club,  a  holding 
company  which  should  purchase  the  property, 
lease  it  to  the  club,  and  lend  the  club  the  funds 
necessary  for  improving  grounds  and  buildings;  the 
club  on  its  part  was  gradually  to  retire  the  loan 
and  perhaps  ultimately  to  purchase  the  property 
from  the  holding  company.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan  the  Fairview  Holding  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^50,000, 
issued  in  $50  shares;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  project  was  started  during  the 
financial  stringency  of  1907,  the  sales  of  stock  to 
club  members  in  a  few  months  yielded  about 
$45,000,  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the 
holding  company  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

The  holding  company  purchased  the  property 
for  $50,000,  paying  $20,000  in  cash  and  giving 
a  mortgage  for  $30,000  at  5  per  cent,  for  five  years, 
and  loaned  the  club  $25,000  for  the  development 
of  the  propert}-. 

The  club  leased  the  property  from  the  holding 
company  for  a  term  sufficiently  long  to  insure 
the  permanency  of  the  organization,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $4,000;  this  amount  is  sufficient  to 
pay  taxes  and  insurance  of  $1,000  and  $1,500 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  to  leave  the  holding 
company  a  surplus  of  $1,500.  Of  this  surplus 
$750  will  be  credited  to  the  club  on  account  of 
the  loan.  The  club  will  thus  gradually  repay 
the  $25,000   advanced   by  the   company,   and  the 
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LIQUID  GRANITE 

THE  MOST  DURABLE  VARNISH  EVER  MANUFACTURED 
AND  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL  AS  A  FINISH  FOR  FLOORS 

The  superior  wearing  quality  of  LIQUID  GRANITE  makes  it 
the  most  desirable  VARNISH  on  the  market  for  any  VARNISHING 
or  WOODFINISHING  in  bathrooms,  toilets,  closets,  on  stairs,  balus- 
trades, window  sills  and  seats,  base  boards,  inside  doors,  cupboards,  old 
furniture,  or  in  fact  for  any  varnishing,  but  particularly  where  the  wear 
is  excessive. 

IN  FINISHING  THE  WOODWORK  OF  FINE  STABLES,  OR 
GARAGES  ITS  GREAT   DURABILITY   RECOMMENDS   IT 

Write  to  us  for  samples  of  finished  wood  and  literature 
relative  to  wood  finishing  and  home  varnishing. 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 


i 


BERRY  BROTHERS  LIMITED 

Varnish  Manufacturers 

Established    1858 

DETROIT 

Canadian  Factory,  Walkerville 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

ST.  LOUIS 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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The  ideal  fabric  for  distinctive,  yet  inexpensive,  draperies  and  curtains  of  every 
description.  The  exquisite  designs  and  colorings  are  peculiar  to  Serpentine  Crepe, 
which,  with  its  permanent  crinkle,  is  not  injured  by  moisture  or  even  rain.  Ask 
your  retailer  for  it.  if  he  has  not  either  the  patterns  or  colorings  you  desire,  he 
can  easily  get  them.  If  he  will  not,  write  us  for  free  sample  book,  and  list  of  re- 
tailers selling  Serpentine  Crepe. 

PACIFIC  MILLS  -  -  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


^^^   The  Book  0/  100  Houses 

i^^^S^'^:                                Sent  free  to  anyone  who  intends  to  build. 

f^'Kj^Fi^                  ..M^^^^BS                                     Tin?,  book  contains  photographic  views  of  over 
^%Ie3^^\              ■'^^^^m^t^                          100  houses  of  all  kinds  (from  the  smallest  camps 
•.y&M^^iSt^      JUKf^^^mif^WM'\                      ^"'^  bungalows  to  the  largest  residences)   in  all 
i.'ViBBii^^>n^»^^Unv  i^C^  '  \                     parts  of  the  country,  that  have  been  stained  with 

I^^^T^^I^ 

m*y 

Cabot's  SKingle  Stains. 

They  are  designed  by  leading  architects  and  are 
full    of    ideas   and   suggestions    of   interest  and 
value  to  those  who  contemplate  building. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  Inc.    Sole  Manufacturer., 
147  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

w^^^m^ 

II                     George  Nichols,  Architect,  New  York. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 

Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for*  20 


Best  ^rade  ol  Cedar  Canoe  (or  S20.00.  We  sell  direct  saying 
jou  $20.00  «n  a  canot.  All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened. 
ulse  uU  sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes.  Write 
for  free  catalog  giving  prices  with  retailer's  profit  cut  out. 
We  are  the  largest  manuJaqturersof  canoes  in  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  CO^  194  Bellevue  Ave  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CAREY'S  FLEXIBLE  CEMENT  ROOFING 

is  the  one  positively  standard  roof.  Standard  in  manufacture,  standard  in 
quality,  standard  in  thickness  and  in  weight,  year  in  and  year  out  the  World 
over.  The  ideal  rrotiner  for  all  buildings  and  all  purposes.  Sample  with 
interesting  booklet  free  to  your  address  TIIK  PHILIP  CAREY  MF«. 
CO.,  8?  Wayne  Ave.,  Locklaiid,  CliiolnnatI,  Ohio. 


"JUBILEE  EDITION"  of  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE- 

Issued  in  celebration  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  of  Page  Fence. 
Tells  why  over  800,000  farmers  buy  Page  Fence,  made  of  High- 
Carbon,  Open-Hearth,  Spring  Steel  Wire.  Shows  why  it  is  the 
most  economical  fence  on  the  market.  Send  to  day  for  Free  "  Jubilee 
Cnt.ilog."  Page  Woven  Wire   Fence  Co.,  Box  62  Z,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Folding    Card    Table 

The  table  as  shown  In  the  illustration  at  once  suggests  its  use,  both 
indoors  and  out.  Made  of  oak;  may  be  stained  to  suit  purchaser,  or 
ordered  unfinished  to  be  stained  to  match  interiors. 

A  request  w.il  bring  a  package  of   200  pictures  of  distinctive  patterns. 

V'sitors  are  invited  to  inspect  specimen  pieces  displayed  in  our  warerooms. 

WM.  LEAVENS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  32  Canal  St.,  BostOIl,  Mass. 


company  will  gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

In  this  arrangement  the  interests  of  the  club 
are  protected  by  the  fact  that  the  stockholders  of 
the  holding  company  are  all  club  members  whose 
sole  motive  in  investing  was  to  secure  a  home 
for  the  club,  and  whose  individual  holdings  of 
stock  are  not  large  enough  to  threaten  the  remote 
contingency  of  any  group  of  members  forcing  a 
sale  of  the  property  for  personal  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  investment  is  really  unusually 
advantageous.  The  property  is  in  a  residence 
section  where  real  estate  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  value;  and,  while  other  owners  of  acreage 
estates  are  burdened  with  carrying  charges,  all 
the  charges  of  the  holding  company  are  being 
paid  and  the  property  is  not  only  being  improved 
but  it  is  also  yielding  revenue. 

The  improvement  of  the  club's  new  site  and 
the  laying  out  of  an  eighteen-hole  course,  did  not 
present  many  unusual  difficulties.  The  Decker 
Farm  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nepperhan  or  Saw- 
mill River  within  the  limits  of  the  historic  "Neutral 
Ground"  of  the  Revolution;  in  fact  tradition  says 
that  Abram  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major 
Andre,  was  married  in  the  smaller  of  the  two 
dwellings  on  the  estate,  a  quaint  old  building 
that  is  still  known  as  the  Van  Wart  House.  The 
land  is  characteristic  Westchester  County  orchard, 
meadow,  and  pasture,  well  watered  and  rolling 
in  sunny  hills  and  valleys.  There  was  little 
timber  to  be  cut.  The  costly  features  of  the  work 
were  the  removal  of  the  many  bowlder-stone  walls 
that  traversed  the  land  and  cutting  ditches  for 
drainage. 

About  $8,000  has  been  spent  on  the  land  in  two 
years  of  development,  and  the  club's  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  cost  of  la3ang  out  ar 
eighteen-hole  course  in  similar  typical  golf  country 
and  bringing  it  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of 
excellence  is  likely  to  be  about  $10,000.  The 
club  has  five  good  clay  tennis  courts,  the  cost 
of  which  was  about  $250  each. 

The  cost  of  remodeling  an  old  farm  dwelling  of 
the  better  sort  as  a  clubhouse  rather  exceeded 
estimates,  running  up  to  $15,000;  perhaps  $5,000 
more  will  be  spent  in  further  improving  the  club- 
house and  in  adapting  the  barns  on  the  property 
for  use  as  garages  and  stables. 

Club  restaurants  are  unlikely  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  that  of  the  Fairview  Club  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Last  season  the 
steward  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  property  and 
with  two  or  three  assistants  attended  to  the  wants 
of  members  through  the  week.  Extra  help 
was  always  brought  from  the  city  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays  when  table  d'hote  meals 
were  served  at  times  to  as  many  as  180  members 
and  guests.  The  rooms  for  members  who  stay 
in  the  clubhouse  over  night,  and  the  bar  are,  as 
usual,  revenue-producing,  and  the  club  stage 
that  meets  trains  at  the  station,  a  pleasant  half 
mile  away,  pays  for  itself.  By  guaranteeing  a: 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  the  club  obtained! 
from  the  railroad  the  privilege  of  a  special  train 
from  and  to  the  city  on  holidays,  including  Sat- 
urdays   and    Sundays. 

In  round  figures  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
club  are  as  follows: 


Rent  and  repayment  of  loan 
Maintenance  of  grounds  . 
Clubhouse  and  miscellaneous 


$  4,000, 
5,000) 
3,000 


Total $12,000 

The  revenues,  with  the  increased  membership 
justified  by  the  larger  clubhouse  and  more 
extensive  grounds,  will   be: 


Dues,  200  men  members,  $50  each 
Dues,  20  women  members,  $25  each 
Locker  rent        .... 
Guest  privileges 
Rooms,  etc.         .... 


Total 


$10,000 


hv 


A  pleasant  feature  of  the  work  of  development 
has  been  the  eager  and  able  cooperation  of  the 
members.  The  average  American  club  is  much 
like  Sherman's  citizen  army,  from  the  ranks  of 
which  came  volunteers  specially  trained  to  cope' 
with  any  of  the  emergencies  that  arose  on  the  long 
march  to  the  sea.  The  club's  architect  remodelled 
the  old  mansion  as  a  clubhouse;  the  club's 
electrician  attended  to  the  wiring;  the  club's 
engineer  supervised  the  laying  our  of  the  grounds; 
the  cliib's  lawyers  and  bankers  solved  its  legal  and 
financial  problems,  and  the  club's  business  men 
lent  efficient  aid  in  all  matters  of  purchase,  out- 
fitting and   administration. 
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Desic^ned  Especially  for  the  Dautxhty  Family, 


Concerning  Selecting  a  Memorial 


T 


HE  DESIGN,  ;f  of  simple  treatment,  should  be  so  h 
ty  by  its  artistic  proportions;  if  elaborate,  th 


need  as  to  give 
1  dignity  and  strength 
which  by    the    critics 


should  nevsr  be  sacrificed  for  1: 
are  looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  outdo    _    _ 

whether  mai hie.  granite  or  other  material,  shall  be  of  the  highest  grade! 
only  such  material  can  be  a  guarantee  of  permanency. 

The  erection  of  a  memorial,  being  practically  for  all  time,  you  should 
buy  it  from  a  firm  whose  reputation  is  worthy  of  your  confidence. 

For  years  we  have  been  workers  in  stone,  doing  both  the  simple  and 
elaborate  things,  a  few  of  which  are  shown  in  our  booklet  that  we  will 
gladly  send  you. 

THE      LELAND     COMPANY 


557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Pietrasanta,  Italy,  and  133d  St.,  New   York 


Works:  Barre,  Vt. 


Protect  and  Make 
Beautiful  Your  Con- 
crete Construction 
With  the  Original 

Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating 

It  will  give  a  uniform  color  to  the  monotonous  and  uneven 
'  appearance  of  concrete  and  cement.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers as  a  fire  retarder  and  will 
reduce  your  insurance  rate.  Steam, 
moisture  and  gas  do  not  affect  it. 

SF  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  mate- 
rial and  is  not  a  mere  skim  coat  that 
vi^ill  peel,  chip  or  flake  when  used  on 
your  concrete,  cement,  stucco,  or 
brick  house,  factory,  mill,  garage,  slabl 
conser\atory,  subway  or  air  shaft. 

*ff  It  can  be  applied  to  a  damp  wall  and  will  afford  concrete 
protection  from  the  ra\ages  of  dampncs.s.  It  will  cover  twice  as 
much  as  lead  and  oil  paints  and  will 
outwear  cold  water  or  lead  and  oil 
paints.  It  is  ec^ually  desirable  for  in- 
terior decorations  on  wood  or  plaster. 
SF  Ask  your  dealer.  Send  to  us 
for  catalog  and  sample  colors.  Sup- 
l)lied  in  white  and  twenty  other 
colors. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers,  Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


cellar,  swimming  pool, 


RXTItE^MRS 

Of  heat  and  cold    do  not  affect  concrete  made  of  Dragon  Portland  Cement. 

Proved  Reliable  for 

Twenty  Years 

in  all  climates 
It  is  not  an  experiment 

Equally   adapted    for    use    in 
the  Bungalow  or  Skyscraper. 
Write  for   Dragon  pamphlet, 
you  will  be   greatly  interested  in  reading  it. 

THE  LAWRENCE  CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York  Philadelphia 

THE  CUMBERLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Cumberland,  Md. 


THE   HOGGSON   BUILDING  METHOD 
NO.  26 


The  Theory  and 
Practice  of 
Building 


come  nearer  meeting  in  the  Hoggson 
Building  Method  than  in  any  other 
that  has  ever  been  conceived.  And  no 
wonder,  for  after  all  there  has  never 
been  any  method  about  building. 
Even  in  the  best  of  work,  there  is 
waste  of  time  and  money  which  makes 
the  operation  more  costly  than  it  ought. 
Inquire  about  the  Hoggson  Method. 


HOGGSON    BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Fine  Residences 

7  East  44th   Street,  New  York 
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"Ofv,  For-  A^  CeimereC 


On  that  vacation  of  j^our's  Avith  its 
new  faces  and  places,  you'll  need 
one  constantly. 

PREMOS 

Are  ideal  for  vacation  days.  They  will 
get  you  such  pictures  with  practically 
no  effort  on  your  part.  They  can  be 
carried  everywhere  unnoticed.  They  are 
the  lightest  and  most  compact  of  all 
cameras — the  easiest  to  load  and  oper- 
ate. Over  fifty  different  styles  and  sizes. 
Prices,  $2.00  to  $200.00. 

Catalogue  at  the  dealer's,  or  sent  free 
on  request. 


78  South  Street 


Film  Premo  No.  1 — The  lightest  and  most 
compact  of  all  cameras  for  pictures  of  the  popu- 
lar amateur  sizes.  Daylight  loading,  tank  de- 
velopment and  removal  of  separate  films  at  any 
time  are  among  its  advantages. 
3I4X4I4,  .  $10.00  4x5,  .  .  $12.50 
314x51 2,  •  12.50  5x7,  .  .  20.00 
IMPORTANT— In  writing,  please  be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


WhiteMoTintain^ 


A 


■  k^^WL?  "^"***^  lovers :  The  finest  summer-time  orchestras  in  America  are  found 
in  the  White  Mountain  hotels  during  the  vacation  season — classical  music  in  the  after- 
noons, melodies  at  night  for  the  dancers.  The  pleasures  of  social  life  are  only  one  feature 
of  a  summer  spent  in  the  bracing  White  Mountains.     Note  this  list  of  well-known  hotels : 


ampshire 


The  Mo 

Bretton 
■city  500.  Capncit 

Mount  Pleasant  House 

liretton  Woods,  N.  H.  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

ty  275.  Capacity  250. 

e  Waumbek 

lelTerson.  N.  H. 
i"«>  iiy  '^=,0  Capacity  150  Capacity  500 

Crawford  House  The  Sinclair 

i  ntrance  Crawford  Notch,  N.  H.  Bethlehem.  N.  H. 


Sunset  Hill  House 

Sugar  Hill.  N.  H. 
Capacity  325. 

The  Balsams 

Dixville  Notch,  N.  H. 
Capacity  100. 
Forest  Hill  Hotel 


Fabyan  nouse  Mount  Pleasant  House        The  Kearsarge 

W*"'"»'^HaIl  Twin  Mountain  House         Th 

fc^,":'.":  ^A "•  T»i"  Mountain,  N.  H. 

Intervale  House 

Intervale.  N.  H. 
Capacity  200. 

WITHIN  TEN   HOURS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


l.lmitc'd  (full  vestibule  Parlor,  Dining  and  observation  car  train)  will  depart  from  Grand 
York.  9.50  a.m.  and  Coach  Train  at  9.15  a.m.  Nlcht  Espress  (Standard  Sleeping  Cars) 
ce  on  all^ trains  daily  except  Sunday.     For  tickets,  full  infor: 


booklets  call  1 


Maine  Ticket  Office 


171  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


III.     HOW    WE    MADE    A    GOLF 
COURSE  ! 

By  George  R.  Brill 

ONE  summer  day  a  golf-enthusiastic  frieniJ  of  ' 
mine  and    I  took  a  walk  across  the  fields 
lying    back   of  the    village    of   Monument 
Beach,  a  small  collection  of  summer  houses  and  ! 
native  homes  skirting  the  east  shore  of  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  he,  with  true  golfer's  instinct,  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  step  off  a  probable  nine-hole  ■ 
course    over   the   tempting    undulations    of  these 
moss-covered   stretches  with   their   sparse  growth  , 
of  stunted  cedars,  wind-swept  oaks  and  abandoned 
berry    bogs.     Even    I,    rank    novice    that    I    was,  ; 
became  fired  with  a  keen  desire  to  behold  the  little  ( 
red    spindles   marking   the   holes   as   he  described 
them.     Every  foot  was  a  revelation  to  me,  every 
yard  most  charming. 

As  we  reached  the  hill,  from  which  a  { 
delightful  view  of  the  bay  is  obtained,  my  fingers 
simply  itched  to  drive  a  ball  to  the  old  stone  wall  ! 
yonder — a  wall,  tottering  with  age,  breeze-eaten 
and  moss-chinked,  that,  back  in  the  forties,  cost  ' 
Nathaniel  Burgess  much  labor  and  sweat  of  the  , 
brow. 

We  finished  our  walk  that  day,  filled  with  mental 
and  visual  memoranda  of  so  practical  a  nature  that 
I  was  able,  in  the  evening,  to  trace  a  map  suffi-  ; 
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In  a  little  over  three  weeks  we  transformed  the  J 
moss-covered  stretches  of  stunted  woodland  andi; 
abandoned  berry  bogs,  into  a  nine-hole  golf  course, 
at  a  cost  of  only  $276 

ciently  accurate  and  attractive  to  lay  before  those 
whom  I  was  anxious  to  interest. 

On  the  following  day,  I,  with  my  map,  sought 
the  four  owners  of  this  fallow,  useless  waste  of 
beautiful  country,  and  proposed  that  they  let  me 
pay  their  taxes  for  the  use  of  it,  showing  them,  by 
plan  and  argument,  how  we  should  open  up  this 
unknown  region  to  a  class  of  people  who  might;;j 
eventually  buy  home  sites  there  while  here,  too,' 
was  a  chance  to  lift  some  of  their  incumbrance. 
My  arguments  seemed  good  to  them,  for  they 
signed  a  five-vear  lease  at  a  combined  annual 
rental  of  $20,  each  owner  receiving  $5  per  annum 
for  his  portion  of  the  propert}'. 

This  formality  over,  I  tacked  my  map  upon  the 
wall  of  the  "Casino,"  where  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood  might  see  it,  and  began  to  solicit 
members.  The  project  met  with  instant  success 
and  a  meeting  was  called  for  its  discussion.  There 
we  elected  three  trustees,  with  power  to  act.  One 
of  these  trustees  was  a  native  who  knew  how  to 
handle  men,  and  oa  the  following  day  he  had  a 
gang  at  work  cutting  out  small  trees  from  the 
proposed  fair  greens,  burning  underbrush,  mowing: 
and  chopping  as  wide  a  course  as  the  woods  on| 
either  side  permitted.  We  were  careful  to  sparer: 
all  valuable  timber,  even  though  it  remained  in  our 
line  of  drive. 

A  week  of  this  sufficed,  and  we  then  transferred  ; 
our  labors  to  the  greens  and  tees.  The  latter 
we  reckoned  at  4  x  6  ft.,  enclosed  by  timbers 
pegged  to  the  ground  and  the  enclosure  filled  with: 
yellow  clay,  wet  thoroughly,  then  topped  with  a 
subsurface  of  fine  seashore  sand.  These  have 
lasted  pretty  well  except  in  extremely  dry  weather 
when  the   stance   side   becomes  broken,   requiring 
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Running  Water  for  Country  Homes 


Although  you  live  in  the  country  you  need  not 
he  without  the  convenience  of  running  water  in 
the  house.  If  there's  a  stream  or  spring  near  by, 
j.lcnty  of  water  can  l)c  had  by  installins  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

An  automatic  pump  of  highest  known  eflnciency.  Works 
(lay  and  night.  Requires  no  attention.  Will  last  a  life- 
time. Write  for  illustrated  booklet  E  and  ask  for  guar- 
anteed estimate.    WefurnishCal.hvell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO.. 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York.     Factory:  Chester.  Pa.  i 


Send  at  Once 

for  Our 

Book  on  Heating 

It  tells  the  experiences  in 
heating  their  homes  of  many 
people  in  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  east.  It  explains  why  the 

Winchester  Heater 

is  the  best  for  the  large  or 
small,  new  or  old  building; 
how  it  cuts  down  coal  bills, 
and  why  your  child  can 
operate  it. 

Write  us  today 

Smith  &  Thayer  Co. 

234  Congress  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


The  Country  House  chas.  Edw.  Hooper 

A  coniplete  manual  of  housebuilding  in  the  country,  it 
gives  competently  and  in  detail,  yet  without  technicalities,  all 
the  information  necessary  in  the  building  of  a  country  house. 
Its  practical  value  is  unlimited.  380  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  plans.     $3.30  postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


the  Pdwero: 


LONG 

DISTANCE 


Projpetioti 


An  American's  sense  of  projecting  himself 
far  beyond  the  skies  and  hills  of  his  forefathers  is 
largely  responsible  for  his  self-assurance — for  his 
mental  vigor  and  the  progress  which  this  has 
meant. 

This  Sixth  Sense— the  sense  of  projection- 
is  due  to  the  telephone.  It  is  due  to  the  Bell 
telephone  system  which  at  any  instant  conveys 
his  personality,  if  not  his  person,  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  It  carries  his  voice  with  directness 
to  the  ear  of  the  person  wanted.  Carries  it  with 
its  tone  qualities  and  inflections— things  which 
are  vital  to  the  expression  of  personality. 

Bell  telephone  service  is  more  than  a  mere 
carrier  of  messages.  It  is  a  system  of  sensitive 
wire  nerves,  carrying  the  perception-message  to 
the  nerve  centre  and  the  return  message  simulta- 
neously. It  is  the  only  means  of  communication 
which  thus  carries  the  message  and  the  answer 
instantly.     While  you  are  projecting  your  per- 


sonality— the  strength  of  your  individuality,  to  the 
distant  point,  the  party  at  the  other  end  is  pro- 
jecting his  personality,  at  the  same  instant  and  by 
the  same  means,  to  you. 

You  are  virtually  in  two  places  at  once. 

Though  this  service  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  the 
Bell  telephone  has  no  fight  with  the  other  public 
utilities.  Its  usefulness  is  dove-tailed  into  all 
other  utilities.  Each  of  the  others  is  unquestion- 
ably made  more  effective  by  the  Bell  telephone. 

A  telegram  is  delivered  from  receiving  office  to 
house  by  telephone.  The  more  people  telegraph, 
the  more  they  telephone.  The  more  people  travel, 
the  more  they  telephone.  The  more  energetically 
a  man  pursues  business  of  any  kind,  the  more  he 
needs  and  uses  the  telephone. 

The  universal  Bell  telephone  gives  every 
other  utility  an  added  usefulness.  It  provides 
the  Nation  with  its  Sixth  Sense. 


A  business  man  has  one  important  arm  of  his  business 
paralyzed  if  he  does  not  have  a  Long  Distance  Tele- 
phone at  his  elbow.  It  extends  his  personality  to  its 
fullest  limitations — applies  the  multiplication  table  to 
his  business  possibilities.     It  keeps  things  moving. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  'Bell  Telephone  Is  a  Long  Distance  Station 


AMERICAN    RADIATORS 
and  IDEAL  BOILER.S 

"or  catalogue  address  AMERI- 
:8l  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Carter  System  Water  Supply 

Efficient  and  economical  in  any  climate.     Gasolene  and  Pumping 
Engines  especially  adapted  for  Florists'  use. 
Write  for  catalogue 
R.  R.  Carter  Co.,        60  Church  Street,        New  York  City 


Tricycles   for   Crippl 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 


WORTHINGTON  CO.,  219  Cedar  St.,Elyria,  Ohio 


PAYMENT  CONDITIONAL  UPON  SUCCESS 


Smoky  Fireplaces    Cooking  Odors 


Remedied 

nnWENTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  in  dealing  with  the 
A  above  trouble.  Thoroughly  trained  workmen  employed. 
In  most  cases  work  can  be  done  without  defacing  decorated 
walls  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  the  household. 

Examinations  and  estimates    without  charge  within  500  miles  of  New  York. 
THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    A    FEW    OF   THE    MANY    THOUSANI 

Grover  Cleveland,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Union  Leaeue  Club.  New  York 

W.  A.  Slater,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid 

Mrs.  John  Hay,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Cbo.ite 

Princeton  University.  Princeton.  N.  J.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Brown  University^  Providence.  R.  I.  John  P.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


Prevented 


Senator  Aldrich,  Providence 
Clement  B.  Newbold,  Jenkii 
University  Club,  New  York 


Pa. 


Col.  John  T.  As 
George  J.  Gould 


THE  WHITLEY    SYSTEM    OF  KITCHEN  VENTILA- 
TION will  prevent  the  kitchen  odors  from  permeating  the 
premises.     Designed  and  installed  to  meet  individual  require- 
ments.  Suitable  for  fine  residences,  hotels,  clubs,  institutions,  etc. 
Contracts  entered  into  with  the  understanding  that  charges  are  for  results 
.    WHO    HAVE    AVAILED    THEMSELVES    OF    MY    SERVICES 
Morris  K.  Jesup  f  McKim,  Mead  &  While 

"    '    Carrere  &  Hastings 
Hunt  &   Hunt 
C.  P.  H.  Gilbert 
Ernest   Flagg 
Woodruff  Leeming 
Hovvells  &   Stokes 
Schickel  &  Ditmars 


JOHN     WHITLEY,     Engineer  and  Contractor. 
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parents  in  regard  to  Schools 


Do  You  Ever  Go  Home? 


Then  beautify  your  home 
with  clieerful  things.  On 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents 
we  will  send  you  our  little  book 
of  LIFES  PRINTS  con- 
taining 1 60  reproductions  of 
these  most  artistic  and  pleas- 
ure-giving pictures. 


A  boy's  best  friend 

India  Print,  22  by   IS  in.     $2.00 


CopinsBt  1908  l,j  Life  Pub.  Co. 


THE   STORY   THAT    NEVER    GROWS    OLD 
India  Print,  22  by   18  in.     $2,00 


Coptt-.jhl  1W8  bj  Life  Pub.  Co. 


ii^^' 

f 

^^^Kf        -'  -^^^sm 

Uways  a 

Welcome 

Gijt 


The  prints  described,  whose 
prices  are  given,  are  PHO  2  O- 
GRAVURES  of  the  highest 
possible  quality  and  finish. 
Neither  care  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  to  attain  the 
very  best  artistic  results. 

Vou  will  also  receive  the 
su])])lementary  catalog  of  47 
additional  pictures. 


J  60  Pictures 


KMOU  LLDl.I      IS    I'OWl  R 
PhotvgraxurL,   lb  by    \i\  in      ,50  cent% 


LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,     37  We, t  jist  Street,     NEM'TORK 


Used  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps. 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 


Its    mairnifying 
power,    field    view 
and  clearness  of  defini 
Beldr)m  eqaalled.  even  ii 

ir5    costing    twice    .ns 
Ask  your  dciler  for 
it.     It  he  has  none  in  stock, 
send  us  Ji;  .ind  receive  one 
on  approval.  Knot  satisfactory,  return 
it  (alo.irexpcn.w).  We  will  cheerfully 
refund  jour  money. 
GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO..  97  Undeo  St..Oeneva,  - 

EXCtrSIVE  BALKS   AOF.NTS 

C.  II.  Wood.  0«tUi,.l  (  Hi.  Turl..r     li,Il,"i 

».  II.  sc|,peaOpllt«l  Co..  654  Smillill,  1,1  m.'  i 

L.  I.  RioKh  1  ;,„„,  fji,,  jial,.  SI..  ll„,h^,i 


Wilks  Hot  Water  Heaters 

Insure  Even  Temperature 

it  any  desired  degree  the  year  around  in  green 
houses,  poultry  houses,  barns,  garages,  cot- 
tages, etc.  Wilks'  improved  coal  magazine, 
is  the  only  one  that  regulates  itself  and  keeps 
the  fire  10  hours— saving  need  of  night  firing. 
Most  economical  in  use  of  fuel,  and  as  easily 
cared  tor  as  a  kitchen  range. 

We  guarantee  satisfactory  results  from 
every  heater  recommended  by  us  and  in- 
stalled according  to  our  di 

,i^WriteforBook  f > 

^1  etcand  tell  us  what  v^ 
L       ■for.     We  will  advise  you  what  to  ge 
^f  Hand  furnish  specifications  for  setting  ui 

■rls.  WILKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

^    H3531  Shields  Avenue,    Chicago. 


,  descriptif 


ALAMOE&^lSJSSits 


'Electric  Lishtaiitl 


stor.i-^'e  battery  outfits. 

(.)ur  valuable  and  instructiv..  . 

1  ower  for  Country  Hume  and  Farm"  ■ 

Kitcrested  person  on  request.    In   uriting  give  if  possible  a  clear 

Wc  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  stationary  engines  using  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate,  alcohol  or  kerosene, 
in  sizes  from  31050   II.  P.    Write    ' 


'skin"  green  of 

Beach  course 


Monument 


relevelling  and  rolling.     Our  roller,  bv  the  way, 
cost  us  $8  and  is  still  good  after  seven  years. 

The  putting  greens  were  made  square  to  a 
measurement  of  i6  x  i6  ft.,  stubbed  out  to 
depth  of  8  inches  and  then  filled  with  rock  salt 
and  stone  to  a  depth  of  5  inches.  They  wer£ 
topped  with  clay,  as  were  the  tees,  in  which 
rolled  a  thin  spreading  of  seashore  sand  which 
is  very  necessary  for  proper  putting. 

In  the  meantime  our  markers  arrived  and  wert 
placed  as  shown  in  the  map.  Eighteen  buttei 
pails,  from  the  grocers,  painted  dark  green  wit! 
white  numerals,  held  water  and  sand. 

The  links  were  now  ready  for  the  first  garni 
after  a  lapse  of  but  three  weeks  and  two  days 
at  a  cost  of  $276. 

The  dues  were  placed  at  $5;  women,  $2.50 
children,  $1.50;  and  a  family  ticket,  $10.  By 
this  scale  we  were  enabled  to  pay  the  lease  money 
and   the   initial    cost,    and   had   a    surplus   to  oui 


From  the  seventh    tee  the    ground  is   level,  very  nar- 
row, and  bordered  by  woods 

credit.  We  continued  prosperous  for  a  period  ol 
three  years,  or  up  to  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
when  the  interest  began  to  flag.  At  the  present 
time,  I,  the  surviving  trustee,  am  compelled  to  rut 
the  links  on  less  than  $100  a  year. 

This  curtailment  of  expense  was  made  possibk 
by  cutting  down  on  the  mowing,  an  operatioti 
usually  costing  from  $20  to  $25.  The  grass  i^ 
now  left  high  to  a  distance  of  seventy-five  yard 
from  each  tee,  but  is  kept  well  mowed  arounc 
and  beyond  the  putting  greens.  We  are  thus  abli 
to  obtain  good  results  at  half  the  former  cost 
A  small  boy,  for  $2  a  week,  keeps  the  pails  fillecj 
with  sand  and  water,  and  clears  the  greens  of  stray 
growths  and  odd  pebbles. 

The  course  measures  1,453  yards,  with  the  long- 
est hole  252  yards  and  the  shortest  hole  96  yards. 

For  seven  years  this  course  has  afi^orded  us  daily 
amusement  and  exercise  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
$1,000,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  worth  recording 
Golf  is  usually  considered  a  game  of  luxury,  wit 
months  of  preparation  necessary,  and  endless 
expense.  There  are  many  links  on  which  the  cost 
of  greens  alone  exceeds  $10,000  per  annum,  but 
these  are  much  too  smart  and,  to  me,  lack  the  rea: 
charm  of  wild  beaut^',  ever  present  and  pervading 
such  a  course  as  ours. 

IV.    THE    TRUE    HISTORY    OF   A 

PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTRY  CLUB 

By  I.  F.  Paschall 

WE  HAD  a  town  meeting,  almost,  to  begin 
with.  A  town  of  three  thousand  does  n't 
mean  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  a  big  membership,  and  we  were  dependent 
enough  on  ourselves  to  want  everybody  in.  We 
had  a  three-hour  session  at  which  everybody  spoke; 
at  which  parliamentary  law  was  torn   into   shreds 
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The  Utmost  in 
6%  Bonds 


Irrigation  Bonds,  when  properly  issued, 
form  ideal  investments.  No  other  large 
class  of  bonds,  based  on  equal  security, 
pays  six  per  cent. 

Irrigation  Bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens 
on  the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 
The  loan  will  not  average  one-fourth  the 
land's  value. 

They  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  that  the  Irrigation  Com- 
pany owns.  Some  are  municipal  obliga- 
tions— in  each  case  a  tax  lien  on  all  the 
property  in  the  district. 

Where  else  can  one  find  such  ideal  secur- 
ity behind  bonds  that  net  six  per  cent? 

These  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make 
short-time  or  long-time  investments.  And 
every  bond  paid  off  inci  eases  the  security 
back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations 
as  low  as  $100,  so  they  appeal  to  both  small 
investors  and  large. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclama- 
tion Bonds.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
we  have  sold  seventy  such  issues.  Not  a 
dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

We  have  written  a  book  based  on  all  this 
experience — the  best  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  Every  investor,  small  or  large, 
owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  pA'eryone  in 
these  days  should  know  Irrigation  Bonds. 
The  book  is  free.  Please  send  this  coupon 
today  for  it. 


Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  National  Bank  BIdg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new  Bond 
Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  Industry." 


HOT  WATER 


Heats  immediately— as  much  or  as 
little  as  needed— no  more,  no  less. 

Uses  gasoline,  acetylene  gas  or  ordi- 
nary gas.  Capacity  2  gallons  per  minute. 
Gasoline  type  $36.00.  Acetylene  gas 
type  $32.00;  ordinary  gas  type  $24.00  up. 
Sold  on  Approval.  Write  for  Particulars. 
DAYTON  SUPPLY  CO.      Dept.  A        DAYTON,  OHIO 


Women's  Store 

Jewelry  Store 

Housewares  Store 


Wanamaker  Galleries — 

Furnishing  and  Decoration 

Pianoforte  Salons 


Men's  Store 

Book  Store 

Sporting-Goods  Store 


W^  The  New  Wanamaker  "GUIDE  BOOK"  ""^^ 


IS  READY  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
-WITHOUT   CHARCE-TO  THE 

Doffle=Lovers  of  America  and  the  World 

HIS  daintily  illustrated,  forty-eight  page  "GUIDE  BOOK,' 
brings  the  story  of  the  great  Wanamaker  Stores — and  Galler- 
ies of  Furnishing  and  Decoration,  DIRECT  TO  YOUR 
LIBRARY  TABLE.  The  "GUIDE  BOOK"  tells  about  the 
celebrated  "House  Palatial,"  a  quarter  million  dollar  Fur- 
nishing-Arts  Exhibit  (built  into  the  Galleries)  and  other 
unique  W^anamaker  attractions,  that  are  viewed  by  thousands  every  day. 

The  "GUIDE  BOOK"  introduces  our  catalogues  and  folios  and  samples,  which,  in 
turn,  illustrate  our  newest  patterns  in  every  category  of  Antique  and  Modern  Furniture, 
Oriental  Rugs,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Laces,  Upholstery  Stuffs,  Tablewares,  Fancy  Chinas, 
Cut  Glass,  Art  Lamps,  the  famous  Wanamaker  Hygienic  Bedding  and  other  distinctive— 
though  moderate  priced—Furnishings,  that  the  women  of  New 

York  and  vicinity,  revel  in.     The  "GUIDE  BOOK"  also  tells        /T""";:^ 

interesting  things  about  the  Wanamaker  Paris,  London  {  Jdj^usteT)  fijl  fl 
and  New  York  fashions,  in  Men's  and  Women's  Wearing  tHrferJr±i> — 't — *i — u_ 
Apparel. 

The  "GUIDE  BOOK"  tells  about  our  specialized  cor- 
respondence and  Mail-Order  Service.  It  tells  how  our  ex- 
pert designers  and  decorators  will  send  you  color-schemes,  sug- 
gestions and  pictures  of  Furniture,  with  prices,  for  the  room 
or  the  complete  house,  without  charge  for  this  service— which 
enables  you  to  be  served  as  thoroughly  and  profitably  AS 
THOUGH  WE  WERE  WAITING  ON  YOU  AT  THE  STORE. 

Every  woman  who  is  interested  in  the  Home-Making 
Arts  and  the  Home  Beautiful,  is  invited  to  send  rough  sketch 
or  blue-print,  telling  us  what  furnishing  is  contemplated  and 
these  suggestions,  pictures  and  samples  will  go  forward. 

In  writing  for  the  "GUIDE  BOOK"  and  in  other  cor= 
respondence,  address:  .JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Section  A, 
NEW  YORK.  The  "GUIDE  BOOK"  .will  be  sent  free- 
postpaid. 


A  ROUND  THE  WORLD  SERVICE 


JOHN    WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


NE,W    YORK 


Paris 


$100.  ^uld  Not  Buy  His 

Hawkeye  ^^  ..„, 

Eefrigerator^^^^ouidn  t 

Ttnclrof   ^^^^^ get  another 

Uaonei^^^F'i  wouldn't  take 

|ioo     for    mine," 

writes    Dr.   R.  F.  C. 

,  Providence, R.I. 

only  basket  refrigera- 

Layers  of  asbestos  and 

between  rattan  outside  and 

inner  lining  of  rust-proof  metal  keep 

heat.    Felt  piping  around  lid  so  no 

air  or  insects  can  get  in.     Compart- 

lent  for  ice.     Food  stays  cold  24  hours. 

Fresh,  appetizing  lunch  on  hottest  days. 
lie  fur  fisliernien  to  carry  catch  home  in.     Special  baskets 
rists.     Ideal  for  light  housekeeping. 
Ask  your  dealer  and  write  us  /or  Free  Book  ^ 

8DBLIX0T0N  BASKKT  COBl'ANY,    To.  Main  Street,  BIIILINOTOX,  lA. 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

We  are  mantifacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealer; 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  protit.     I'll  save  you 
from  $50  to  $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard   /i^^ 
Gasoline  Engines  from   2  to  22  H.-P. — Price 
direct  to  you  lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers 
iiigiues  in  carload 


GALLOWAY 


mall    proht      Sen  1     for 

m%  big  BOOK  1<  REE 

Win    GalloT\ay    Prei 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

IU65  Galloway  Station 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Babys  Best  Friend" 

and    Mamma's    greatest  comfort,    Mennen's  relieves   am; 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For   your  protection   the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non°re- 

tillable  boxes— the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  iVlennen's  face 

on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by   the   Gerhard    Mennen's   Chemical  Co.,  under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.     Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  l)Ieiiiii"ii'8  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder— It 

has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.    SamfU /ree. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mcn.M.nSBonUe.1  SlinSoiip  (blue  wrapper]  ;       ab,  <ra„,«/« 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nurserv.  5       JVo  i>amfles 

Meiineu-s  Sen  Yaiife-  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor— Sold  onlr  at  Stores. 
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Take  This  Big 
Motor  Boating 


Take  All  Three 
Parts  Below: 


Offer— Free 


MoJoR 
BoajinG 


p^j.!.    1  ,     A  strongly  bound  copy  of   Goldie's 
*     invaluable  work,    "From    No\itc  to 
Pilot " — including  a  complete  exposition  on  '"  How  to 
Run  a  Motor  Boat."      This  masterful   104-page    book   is 
from  the  pen    of    probably   the   greatest    authority   on     the 
subject  today.     The  work— complete— is  offered  you  free. 

A    14x20   inch   copy   of  the   beautiful    sea-scape, 

"  Windstarke,"  the  famous  painting  by  Professor 

Schnars-Alquist.     This  wonderful  sea-storm  scene  when  framed 

and  mounted  on  the  wall,  will  prove  a  real  art  addition  to  your 

home.  "  Windstarke  "  is  also  offered  you  free  by  MoToR  Boating. 

An  introductory  yearly  subscription  to  the  beautiful 

edition-de-luxe     magazine,     MoToR     Boating— the 

National  Magazine  of  Motor  Boating— at  the  present  low  price 

of  only  $1  a  year. 

I1<5F>K  BEATING 

The  National   Magazine  of  Motor  Boating 


Part  2: 


Part  3 : 


',.  MoToR  Boating  is  for  evi 
prospective  buyer  or  as  an  c 
niation  you  want  about  inot( 
Boating  is  the  most  reliable  s 
ing  contain  everything  of  int 
boats,  parts  and  accessories- 
'S,  and  general  '"" 


jrvbodv  interested  in  motor  boats,  either 
.w'ner  of  a  motor  boat.  No  matter  what  in 
ar  boats — their  parts  or  accessories — MoT 
;ource.  The  editorial  pages  of  MoToR  Bo 
;erest  to  the  motor-boatman — description^  . 
—their  purchase,  management  and  care- 
formation — all  attractively  illustrated  with 


a  profusion  of  beautiful  pictures. 
^  The  advertising  pages  of  MoToR   Boating  are  just  as  important  tc 
the  reader,  particulariy  to  the  prospective  buyer,  as  its  editorial  pages. 
And  who — veteran  enthusiast  or  novice— is  not  a  prospective  bu\  er 
MoToR  Boating'3  advertising  pages  embrace  the  announcements 
ot  all  the  standard  manufacturers. 

t  Each  copy  of   MoToR  Boating  is  finely  printed  on  nchlv 

coated  paper,  exquisitely  illustrated — mak 

tion-de-luxeof  all  motor  boat  publications. 


The  Reason 


MoToR    Boating  is  nc 
conducting     one    of    thi 
most   extensive  subscription  campaigns   that 
has  probably  ever  been  carried  on  by  a  simi- 
lar publication.    In  order,  therefore,  to  add  5,000 
■w  subscri[)tions — entirely  in  addition  to  the  ma 
m  expected  by  the  most  exacting  advertisers— 
MoToR  Boating   has,  for  a  short  time  only,  deter 
mined  to  make  you  the  big  three-part  introductory 
offer  above.  ^  To  secure  all  these  three  "  parts  " 
—  I,  2,  and  3 — the  beautifully  illustrated  book, 
"From  Novice  to  Pilot"— the  big  (14x20)  pic- 
ture  masterpiece  "Windstarke" — and  an  in 
troductory  yearly    subscription   to  MoToR 
Boating  at  the  present  low  price  of  only  $1 

— merely  wrap  up  a  dollar  bill  and  m-iil  it  f 
at  our   risk  —  now  —  before  this  special  t 
limited    offer    is    withdrawn.       Merely    sa 
•■Send  me  your  Three-part  MoToR  B 
Offer  •'  and  we'll  do  the  rest      Add 
— today — 

Motor  Boating,  Room  224 
2  Duane  Street 
New  York  City 


-You 


May  Have 


All  Three 


PUMPS  WATER 


Day  and  Night  Automatically 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 


Write  for  Free  Plans  and  Book. 

Rife  Engine  Co, 

2427  Trinity  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Save  $10.  -  to  $15.  -  per  Cow 
EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

Over  All  Gravity  Setting  Systems 

And  $5.  -  Per  Cow 

Over  All  Imitating   Separators. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

I  165  Broadway 

I  NEW  YORK 


By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs,"  "That  Pup,"  etc. 

Mike  Flannery 

Some  more  genuinely  laughable  adventures  that  befell  Mike 
Flannery,  the  express  agent  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs"  fame;  every 
reader  of  "Pigs"  will  read  them,  for  they  make  a  large 
addilion  to  the  joy  of  life.    With  four  illustrations,  ^o  cents. 


® 


F.WoaiD'SWoBK 


DOUBLEDAY.  pAGE  &CO.  NEW  YORK. 


and  then  jumped  on;  at  which  innumerable  com- 
mittees were  appointed  — ■  but  we  finally  adjourned 
and  thus  saved  the  day. 

Notwithstanding  future  meetings,  we  finally 
elected  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  treasurer, 
a  secretary,  a  board  of  governors  (five  besides  the 
officers)  and  a  membership  committee  —  this  last 
to  pass  on  all  apphcations  and  to  have  entire  juris- 
diction as  to  whom  should  be  nominated  for  mem- 
bership and  whom  should  not.  This  committee  nur 
once  and  was  then  very  properly  forgotten.  Tint  f 
governors  comprised  the  grounds  committee,  ami 
a  special  committee  of  ladies  was  named  to  look 
after  social  gatherings. 

We  made  mistakes,  of  course,  with  the  officers. 
We  got  three  bank  officers,  a  clergyman,  and  a 
gentleman  of  leisure  on  the  first  board  of  governors 
and  only  two  of  the  younger  men  who  really  wanted 
to  play  golf  and  tennis.  Everybody  was  interested 
enough,  but  the  elder  men  were  naturally  too  bus\ 
to  oversee  the  actual  work  of  laying  out  the  course 
and  improving  the  grounds.  And  how  we  were 
imposed  on! 

The  grounds  were  a  mile  out  of  town,  along  a 
convenient  trolley  line,  and  the  house  was  not  in 
very  good  shape.  The  rent  was  $i8o.  We  were 
obliged  to  spend  a  good  bit  of  money  on  grounds 
and  house.  The  latter  was  small;  one  good-si/ed 
room  across  the  front  of  the  house  and  two  locker 
rooms  upstairs  were  all  we  could  get  and  leave 
any  room  at  all  for  the  caretaker  and  his  wife.  We 
gave  the  man  the  use  of  the  house  and  let  him 
get  what  he  could  out  of  the  garden  and  orchard 
(he  made  nearly  ^125  clear  the  first  year)  and 
paid  him  $50  a  month  for  eight  months.  The 
woman  was  allowed  to  sell  sandwiches,  fruits, ginger 
ale,  sarsaparilla,  etc. 

We  spent  about  $800  getting  the  golf  course  in 
shape.  Two  fields  were  in  sod  and  they  required 
little  care.  One  field  had  to  be  planted  twice  in 
wheat  to  get  the  grass  started,  and  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  was  poor  playing  for  a  while.  It  cost 
nearly  $125  to  lay  out  a  tennis  court  that  could  be 
used  only  on  cloudy  days  —  another  example  of 
having  the  non-combatants  supervise  things.  We 
had  a  croquet  ground  buih  at  an  expense  of  $20, 
and  it  cost  us  about  $55  to  straighten  up  the  build- 
ing and  fences.  We  bought  a  good  bit  of  machin- 
ery, and  rented  a  horse  to  haul  the  mowing  machine. 
Over  $225  went  this  way. 

Then  we  papered  and  painted  the  house,  got 
mattings  and  furniture,  and  borrowed  pictures  and 
books  enough  to  make  things  homelike.  Some- 
thing like  $65  trickled  out  of  our  treasury  for  these 
things. 

This  total  of  $1,850  (and  there  were,  of  course, 
some  incidentals)  was  not  met  by  the  membership 
fees  —  $15  a  year  for  the  men  and  $10  for  the 
women  —  so  we  levied  an  assessment  of  $6  per 
man  and  $3  per  woman.  Punch's  advice  is  surely 
good  for  assessments  —  "don't " i  Our  assessment 
came  along  just  as  we  completed  our  first  }ear 
and  the  decrease  in  membership  was  quite  notice- 
able —  and  very  painful. 

In  the  second  year  we  had  a  really  good  golf 
course,  enjoyed  by  almost  the  entire  membership. 
We  pushed  the  social  side,  too,  and  tried  to  interest 
more  people.  We  ended  that  year  with  a  very 
small  deficit.  We  had  a  good  many  Saturday 
afternoon  teas  and  club  tournaments,  and  during 
the  summer  the  club  was  quite  a  gathering  place. 
Everybody  who  went  to  the  teas  was  expected  to 
chip  in  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  and  we  got  through 
very  nicely.  But  in  the  autumn,  when  the  weather 
grew  too  cool  to  enjoy  sitting  outdoors  in  the 
evenings,  the  club  was  desolate.  We  had  no 
gathering  place  that  was  large  enough,  and  the 
older  folk  declared  it  was  too  far  away.  We  had 
no  room  for  billiards  and  other  indoor  amusements, 
and  a  very  strong  slump  developed. 

Along  about  this  time  the  annual  meeting 
occurred  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  younger 
element,  who  ran  things  pretty  much  to  suit  them- 
selves. Nearly  all  of  the  officers  were  new  blood, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  governors  were 
all  golfers.  The  membership  yielded  about  $680 
to  run  the  club  for  the  year  —  approximately 
$900  was  spent  the  first  year  and  $1,200  the  second. 
About  every  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  winter 
we  had  a  country  club  euchre  or  dance  or  some 
social  affair  to  keep  things  moving. 

We  had  more  real  fun  out  of  the  club  in  that 
last  year  than  in  any  other,  and  it  would  probably 
have  been  running  yet  if  the  bank  in  which  our 
funds  were  deposited  had  not  failed.  As  it  was, 
we  sold  out — and  the  auction  brought  enough  so 
that  we  ended  with  forty-six  cents  to  be  divided 
amons  the  survivors. 


J^' 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnisk 
injormation  about  foreign  travel 
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Surprise 
Collection 


Three    Distinct    New     Dahlias. 

For $1.00,  postage  paid,  containing  one  root 
each  of  the  fallowing  : 

No.  1.  II.  llornsvGld  drlirntr  Snimon  Pink. 
No.  2.  P.  W.   Jnnssen,    Light  Yellow. 
No.  S.  (Jneen  Wilfcelniina,  Pure  White. 

A  ne(v  form  resembling  a  semi-double  Paeony;  the  pi.-iut 
oners  i>roduced  in  the  greatest  profusion  during  the  entire 
eason  are  a  delight  to  every  lover  of  flowers. 

Free  copies  of  RAWSON'S  GARDEN  MANUAL  for 
909  and  RAWSON'S  SPECIAL  DAHLIA  CATALOG 
ailed  free  to  every  applicant. 

W.    W,  RAWSON  &  CO.,   Seedsmen, 

S  Union  Street.      Boston,  flass. 


Three  Magazines 
For  Every  Home 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

beautiful,     practical,    entertaining.       5400 
a  year. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

interpreting  to-day's  history.     53  00  a  year. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE-FARMING 

telling  how  to  make  things  grow.     St. 00  a 
year. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  16th  Street,    New  York. 


To  learn  something  PpnXTT  TTCDC 
valuable  concerning    X   L^ly  X  1.1^1./^ I^l\k3 

Address  German  Kali  Works.  93  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Plants  KsSatWtons 


Dutch  Bulbs  and  Roots 

Of  All  Varieties 

^'bT"  C.  G.  va^n  Tubergen,  Jr. 

Haarlem.  Holland 

Orders  for  importation  only.     Catalog  free. 
C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  112  Broad  St.,  Hew  York 


Plants 


The  best  ^a^ietieb,  both  new  and 
)1(1.  and  the    best    methods  of    pL'int- 
ii<^  to  raise  a  full  crop  of  strawberries 


next    yea 


fully  particularized    in 


DREER'S 


Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery,  Cabbage 
I'laiits,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  summer 
;iik!  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  .seasonabl 
decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

If  rite  for    a    cofy    c.:ni   kindly 
mention  this  magazine — FREE. 
HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA      )i 


Where  a  Greenhouse  Like 
This  One  Fits  In 


OFTEN  we  come  across  a  custo- 
mer who  wants  a  greenhouse  for 
purely  utilitarian  purposes,  and 
does  not  want  to  spend  any  great  amount 
on  making  it  particularly  ornamental; 
in  other  words,  he  wants  just  as  large  a 
house  as  possible  for  the  money  he 
has  to  expend.  In  such  cases  a  house 
like  this  is  admirable.  It  is  substan- 
tially built  in  every  way  and  although 
plain  is  decidedly  pleasing. 
It  is  30  feet  wide  and 
141  feet  long,  divided  into 
three  compartments,  one 
each  for  roses  and  carna- 
tions, and  a  goodly  sized 
one  for  a  large  variety  of 
general  plants.  Just  before 
Easter  this  year  the  last 
compartment  was  one  mass 
of   bloom,    even    to  nastur- 


tiums which  were  clambering  up  to  the 
very  ridge  of  the  roof. 

Right  by  the  stone  work  room  you  see 
there  is  a  little  gablet  in  the  side  of  the 
greenhouse;  this  is  for  a  connecting  pas- 
sage to  a  duplicate  house  which  the  owner 
intends.building  later.  Being  the  Sectional 
Iron  Frame  Construction,  as  this  green- 
house is,  insures  it  against  constant  repairs 
and  makes  the  matter  of  additions  an 
easy  and   inexpensive  one. 

If  you  intend  building,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  a  house 
or  the  amount  you  may  feel 
inclined  to  expend,  let  us 
know  and  we  will  send  you 
beautifully  illustrated  printed 
matter  that  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  you  in  selecting 
the  size  and  kind  of  house 
best    suited    to   your  needs. 


Lord  and  Burnham  Co. 


IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 


BURPEE'S  ?Sisa* 


D 


Snfe  arrival  gu.iranteed.     Our    $ia,ooo   book 

the    Koses"    embodies   our   practical    exiierience    in   rose-tjrowing. 

Sent  free  on    request.     Flower   and   vej^etable   seeds   a  specialty. 

Established  1850. 

The  Din^ee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  13,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


and  most       ^^^y^^      ^f 


L-/3.rg'6St       complete 

Hardy  Plants  in  America 

Catalogue  on  Application 
ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SHeep  Mantire 

Kiln  dried  and  pulverized.  No  weedsor  bad 
odoi-8.  Helps  nature  hustle.  For  garden, 
lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  aud  house  plants. 

^H   t\n  LARGE  BARREL.  Cash  with  Order. 

<p4.UU  Delivered  to  your  Freigbt  StaUon. 

Apply  now. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co.,  20Unlon  Stock  Yards.  Chttago. 

Horsford's  Hardy  Plants 

For  Cold  Climates      


are  field  grown  in  Cold  Vermont.  They  are  con- 
stitutionally hardy  and  should  stand  any  climate 
in  the  U.  S.  They  are  pac'iied  for  shipment  in 
sphagnum  mo.ss  and  are  j^uaranteed  to  reach  the 
purchaser  in  fresh  (•(>ndition.  Ask  for  catalogue. 
FKED'K   H.  nOKSFOUU,  Charlotte,  Vr. 


Save  Your  Trees 
from  the  Inexperi- 
enced Tree -man 
and  Tree-butcher 


Trees  do  sometimes  interfe 

electric  wires,  but  there  is  no 

leed  to 

mutilate    them  in  this  style   tc 

allow 

wires  to  pass  over  them. 

In    town    and    country    the    "tree- 
butcher"     has    been    at    work,    and    has    made    caricatures    of    some    of    Nature's    most   beautiful    adornments. 

If  the  trees  must  be  cut,  it  can  be  done  in  a  way  to  preserve    their   beauty,   but   the   work    should    not   be   left  to 
irresponsible  linemen  or  cheap  laborers  who  know  nothing  about  trees. 

Our  experts  know  just  how  to  trim  trees  to  prevent  such  awful  desecrations  as  depicted  above. 

This  knowledge  and  experience   of  John    Davey,   the  father  of   Tree   Surgery,  is   at   the   command   of    those    who 
find  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  trees  because  they  interfere  with  the  needs  of  business. 

Do  Not  Trust  Incompetents! 

If  your  trees  need  trimming  for  any 
purpose  at  all,  send  for  our  Booklet  K. 
It  will  show  you  why  the  Davey  service  is  so 
superior  to  ail  others.  Our  charges  are  small 
compared  to  the  great  amount  of  good  we  do. 
You  don't  need  to   employ  the  tree-butchers. 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

ipperaiing  Dahey's  School  of  Practical  Forestry) 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Send  for  Our  Booklet  Today 

We  demonstrate  in  our  work  the  difference 
between  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  of 
doing  things,  and  lend  our  expert  aid  in  pre- 
venting such  unsightly  disfigurements  to  the 
landscape  as  shown  in  these  pictures.  Booklet 
K  explains  our  plan  and  terms. 


Main  Office:  KENT.  OHIO 

"  The  Home  of  Tree  Surgery  " 
Eastern  Office:   TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Address  "Kearesi  Office 


COUNTRY    LIFE 


A  M K RICA 


July,  i q  o  q 


Simpson  Power  Mower 

Power iS  H.  p. — 2  Cylinder  Opposed  Gasoline  Motor. 

Speed — 25%  faster  in  operation  than  any  other  make  of  Mower  (Steam  or  Gasoline)  on 

the  market. 
Economy — 50%  less  fuel  cost  than  for  steam  machines. 
Efficiency Cuts  and    rolls  either   simultaneously  or  separately.     Will    do  more  work 

and  better  work  than  three  horse  mowers.     Does  25%  more  actual  work,  cutting  25% 

more   grass    and    rolling    25%  more    ground    surface    than    any  other  power  machine. 

Horse  machines  are  outclassed  and  distanced. 
Simplicity Any  one  familiar  with  automobiles  can  operate  this  machine  on  sight  and 

persons  entirely  inexperienced  may  be  taught  in  two  or  three  lessons. 
For  full  information  and  illustrations  address 

William  Simpson  &  Sons 

1011  Pennsylvania  Building  Philadelphia 


Grow   Mushrooms 

IT'S  as  easy  to  grow  mushrooms  for  the 
liome  table  as  it  is    radishes    it    you 
know  how.    I  furnish  the  "know  how" 
free  and  sell  only  personally  selected  sp.iwn 
tliat  assures  success  for  professional  or  amateur 


etc.     Nowis  the  time  to  start.    Send  today. 
A.  V.  Jnckfion,  Prop. 
JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM,  3318  N.  Western   Ave.,   Chicago,  111. 


FRBE.  BOOK 

ON  DEVELOPERS  WITH  EVERY  ORDER 

ENSiGNFILIlS 

HAUFF  DEVELOPERS ir 

IMPERIAL  PLATES    ENSIGN  FILMS 
SUSSEX  PAPER 

TRLL  CATAUDGUC    ON   REQUEST 

G.  GENNERT  Dept.Y 

HEW  YORK.  24-26  EAST  139;  ST..    CHICAGO.20-24 STATE  ST. 


THE  FIRELESS 
COOK  BOOK 

By  MARGARET  j.  MITCHELL 

This  book  presents  in  simple 
form  the  directions  for  making 
and  keeping  the  inexpensive 
hay-box,  or  fireless  cooker.  No 
up-to-date  housekeeper  or  cook 
will  be  long  without  this  guide  to 
labor-saving,  and  more  healthful 
preparation  of  food.  Nineteen 
pen-and-ink  drawings. 

Fixed  price  $1.25.     (Postage  12c.j 

Double  DAY.  Rage  &Co.  New  York. 


Japanese  Bamboo  Stakes 

Dur:Ll)lo,    strong,    pliant.      Indisp,  ,is  ,lili     t.ii 

tying       Lilies,       Rests,        (  ln\s  nithuiiuins 

Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Tomato  Plants  etc 

6  feet  stakes.   100  for  $1.00,    500  for    S4  00 

5-6  feet  stakes  (lieavv,  extra  strong)  12  for  $1  00, 100  foi  sb  00. 

8    "        .■('•■        "        "      )13forj;i.50,  lOOforSlOilO 

Send  in   your    order  now  for  onr    new  Fall  C  ittloif  pub 

lished  .Viisnst  1st. 
H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  71  Warren  St  ,  New  York  City 


Id. 


Bon  Voyage  ^ox 

Filled  with  our  assorted  cakes       Price 

list  on  request 
628  Fifth  Avenue  Nea  York 


Iron  Railings,  Wire  Fences  and  Entrance 
Gates  of  all  designs  and  for  all  purposes 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  :  CATALOGUES  FURNISHED 


Tennis  Court  Enclosures,  Unclimbable  Wire 
Mesh  and  Spiral  Netting  (Chain  Link), 
Fences  for  Estate  Boundaries,  Industrial 
Properties,  etc. 


METTLAGH    WARE 


1 


spend  one  of  these  delightful  summer 
days  roaming  in  imagination  through 
the  environs  of  the  ancient  Mettlach 
Abbey,  A.D.  580  (now  the  famous 
Mettlach  Pottery)  by  reading  the  book 
"  Making  Steins 
in  an  Old  Monastery" 
iM-t  send  me  your  china  dealer's  name, 
■""f  town  and  country  addresses,  and  i 


P ic-ces for >7S. 00;  6i  pieces  for $150. 00. 

E.  R.  THIELER 

62  Park  Place  New  York 


spring-flowering  plants  are  doing  now.  Gather 
seeds  and  sow  them  wherever  you  would  like  to 
see  these  wild  flowers  bloom. 

Julia    E.    Rogers. 

[Note. — All    communications    should    be    addressed   to   the 

Nature   Cluh,    133    East    Sixteenth   Street,   New   York   City, 

Nature    students    are    invited    to    contribute    records    of   their 

work  —  photographs   and   brief    articles  —  like   the   following. 

The   Editors.)      j 

THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  A  MOTH  I 
AND  A  PLANT 

IT  WAS  the  middle  of  July  when  we  found  the !; 
great  beds  of  Tucca  filamentosa  in  full  bloom 
at  Gordon  Park.  Each  tall  stalk  of  white,  waxen 
lilies  stood  in  a  whorl  of  sword-like  leaves,  which 
made  it  difficult  to  approach  the  blossoms.  We| 
overcame  this  difficulty,  however,  for  we  were 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the | 
yuccas,  hoping  that  where  they  grew  m  suchj 
profusion  wt;  might  find  the  small,  white  Pronuba 


moths  and  see  for  ourselves  the  working  ou 
of  the  strange  interdependence  of  this  plant  an^ 
this  insect,  which  was  discovered  some  years  ag 
by  the  late  Professor  Riley. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  yucca 
were  in  bloom  along  the  water  driveway  on  th 
afternoon  when  Lyonel  and  I  visited  the  plact 
We  carried  a  camera  and  our  supper,  for  w 
had  decided  to  remain  until  we  could  observ 
the  Pronubas  at  work. 

The  moths  hide  among  the  stamens  durin 
the  day,  so  we  examined  one  drooping  blossoifn 
after  another.  Lyonel  made  the  first  discover! 
and  his  exclamation  of  delight  took  me  quick 
to  where  he  waited  with  a  petal  of  a  flower  lift 
in  order  that  I  might  see  a  little  moth  with  wh 
satiny  wings. 

We    promptly    took    this    moth's    photogra 
but   we    need    not   have    been    in    such    haste 
within    the    next    three    hours    we    found    ove 
hundred. 


J  U  L  ■i' 
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Garden  Terra  Cotta 


Sun-Dials 
Flower  Pots 
Vases 
Benches,  etc. 

We  carry  a  large 
stock  and  would 
call  attention  at 
this  time  to  our 
sale  of  seconds. 
The  defects  are 
slight,  the  prices 
low. 

fVriie  for  Catalogue 
and   state  your 

requirements 


WILLIAM   GALLOWAY 

3216  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Ehn  City  Nursery  Co.,Xe'.u  Haven,  Can,,. 

Specimen 

TREES 

EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS 
VINES 

HERBACEOUS  ij.'j^^i^^ 
PLANTS      iKr 
Immediate   Effects 

Also  a  special  stock  of  the  usual  sizes  of  Orna- 
mental  and  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Lilies,  Roses,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Special  Price  List  and  Catalogue 
before  placing  your  orders 

The    Elm    City  Nursery  Co. 

NEW   HAVEN  CONNECTICUT 


Priei 


vith  the  best  grade  of  stock 


Competent  Gardeners 

The  comforts  and  products  of  a  country  home  arc  in- 
cre<Tsed  by  employing  a  competent  gardener ;  if  you  want  to 
engage  one  write  to  us.  Please  give  particulars  regarding 
place  and  say  whether  married  or  single  man  is  wanted.  We 
have  been  supplying  them  (or  years  to  the  best  people  every- 
e.  No  fee  asked.  PETER  HEXDERSOX  &  CO.,  Seeds- 
and  Florists,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street,    Xew   York   City. 


.oACKAnSMAN  HOUSE 

mON  CORIiLRSTONL 
T°CHinriEY-FOT  CURIOUSLY 
SUGGESTS  THL  CHARACTER 
TlT5UniQUL  INTERIOR 

THIS  TYPE  OF  COUNTRY  HOME 

is  a  combination  of  art,  comfort  and  economy,  including 
fireproof  features  in  liollow  brick,  with  tile,  slate  or 
aslwstos  roofs.  We  design  and  build  them  anywhere,  all 
uiuier  one  contract. 

All  materials  and  unique  devices  prepared  in  our  own 
1  shops,  including  woodcraft,  metal  work  and  wall  reliefs. 

Nil  ol)i('ction  to  building  according  to  your  own  plans 
mil  -p.  I  llicatioiis.  We  invite  your  inspection  of  many 
it  1 1  I.  I  i\c  iiDUses  and  bungalows  built  in  the  last  few 
M  II-    il^ii  numerous  sketches  at  our  studios. 

(Ihis  unrk  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  increase  in  cost 
ivcr  ordinary  types. 

5UILDERS'i>CRAFT5MEN 
COMrANT 

35WEST  5ZNP  STREET  NEW  YORK 

II1VLSTIGATL  OUR 
BUILDIHG  NLTHOD 


In  Summer  Time  Build  Your  Winter 
Garden  —  the  Greenhouse 


It  is  so  easy  to  forget  dreary  winter  when 
it  is  balmy  summer !  So  easy  to  forget  that 
all  last  winter  you  wished  you  had  built  a 
glass  enclosed  garden,  "so  you  could 
have  your  flower  favorites  blooming  mer- 
rily along  just  as  if  it  wasn't  zero  out- 
side. 

Then  this  spring  when  your  flower 
seeds  came  up  so  slowly  and  everything 
was  backward,  you  again  wished  that 
greenhouse  had  been  a  reality  and  not  a 


dream,  as  plants  set  out  from  your  green- 
house would  then  have  been  blooming. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  a 
greenhouse,  besides  its  winter  garden  joys, 
makes  possible  a  good  deal  longer  and 
more  enjoyable  outdoors  garden. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it,  you 
just  must  have  a  greenhouse  before  ever 
the  snow  flies  again,  so  send  for  our  catalog 
now,  as  there  is  none  too  much  time,  be- 
cause frost  will  be  here  before  you  know  it. 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 

DESIGNERS  and  BUILDERS 


U-BAR  CO. 

1  MADISON  AVE..NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Stnd  for  Price  List 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

33  Barclay  Street  New  York 


Wagner    Park    Conservatories 

SIDNEY,  OHIO. 

Landscape  Gardeners 

and    Groovers   of 

Choice  Nursery  Stock 


400  Pounds  Won't 


It 


f^lectric    Garden    Hose    wfi|liand  a 

higher  water  pressure  than  any  other  rubber  hose^nwthe  market. 
It  is  about  eight  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  w:m^/"^^ 
hose.    Twist  it.    Tie  it  into  a  knot.    Pull  it  arouno"^^'^^ 
corners.     You  simply  can't  kink  Electric  Hose  oi 
it  in  any  way. 

Electric  Garden  Hose 

outwears  ordinary  hose  tzvo  to  one.     It  is  an  utter  impossibility  for 

the   plies  to  unwrap.     Briefly,   it  is  built  thus  :      A  series  of  jackets, 

woven  in  one  piece,  of  high  test  cotton  fabric,  alternating  w^ith  layers 

ot    high    grade  rubber.     The   whole  vulcanized  into  a  solid 

seamless  piece.     You  can  buy  any  length  up  to  500  feet. 

Although  Electric  is  the  finest  hose  ever  made,  it  costs 
only  a  cent  or  two  more  than  common.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  hose,  no  matter  how  little,  it  will  pay  you  to 
visit  the  hardware  dealer,  or  seedsman  in  your  neighbor- 
hood who  sells  Electric  Hose. 


Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 

A  panorama  of  knights  and  rob- 
bers and  iiirates  in  some  of  the 
most  exciting  events  in  old  Enghsh 
history.  Illustrated  in  color.  $1.50 

They 

"A  most  wonderful  piece  of  litera- 
ture and  perhaps  the  greatest  short 
story  ever  written."  Louisville 
Courier  Journal. 

Fixed  price,  $1.50  (postage 

IOC.) 

The  Five  Nations 

Twenty-five  poems  never  l^e- 
fore  published  and  all  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  best  collected  work 
between  iS96and  IQ03.  Fixed 
price,  $1.40  (postage  iic). 

Just  So  Stories 
This  is  the  first  book  which 
Kipling  has  ever  illustrated. 
"Eminently  well  adapted  to 
keep  the  nursery  in  a  roar." 
Fixed   price,   $1.20   (postage 
17c). 
The  Just  So  Song  Book 
With      music     by     Edward 
German.     Fixed  jjrice,  $1.20 
(postage  8c). 

Collected  Verse 

Our  only  contemporary 
world-poet  presents  here  in  a 
single  volume  his  great  poetic 
achievements  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Fixed  price,  $1.80  (pos- 
tage I2C). 

Kim 

A  glimpse  of  the  secret  heart 
of  India — the  ever-alluring, 
ever-mysterious — through  the 
eyes  of  the  delightful  vaga- 
bond w-ho  becomes  a  man 
playing  the  great  game.  $1.50 

The  Day's  Work 

The  most  widely  circulated 
volume  of  Mr.  Kipling's  short 
stories.     $1.50 

Stalky  &  Co. 

A  tale  of  a  trio  of  manly, 
honest,  rough  -  and  -  tumble 
boys.      $1.50 

The  Brushwood   Boy 

An  exquisite  love  story,  with 
new  illustrations  in  color  by 
F.  H.  Townsend.  Fixed  price, 
$1.50     (postage  8c). 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills 

This  volume  (issued  in  June, 
1890,  and  since  reprinted  nine 
times)  was  finally  revised  in  this 
edition  by  Mr.  Kipling.     $1.50 


Pocket   Edition 

A  luxurious  and  delightful  edition, 
printed  on  thin,  niirunie  paper 
and  bound  in  rid  1  li  .!  I.  iilu  1.  We 
have  never  jni'l'  L-l  a  more 
thoroughly 
every  parti 
issued  b}-  i 
for  particulars. 

Per  volume.  Fixed  price,  $1.50 
(postage  7c). 


Nineteen  titles 
his  form.     Send 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 

''His  is  the  lustiest  voice  now  lifted  in 
the  whole  world,  the  clearest,  the  bravest, 
with  the  fewest  false  notes  in  it." 

ir.  D.  Howells. 
Just  Out 
With  the  Night  Mail 
A  story  of  2000  A.  d.  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  contemporary  magazine 
in  which  it  appeared.  "  In  theme,  move- 
ment and  color  the  story  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  name  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  brief  fiction. " 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Fixed  price,  i.oo  (postage  loc). 
Kipling  Stories  and  Poems  Every 

Child  Should  Know 
Edited  by  Hary  E.  Burt  and  W.  T.  Chapin 
An  entertaining  and  delightful  selection 
from  the  complete  works  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  the  first  ever  made  for  children. 
Miss  Burt  has  worked  over  the  volume 
for  years.  Illustrations  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull  and  lining-pages  in  full 
color  by  J.  M.  Gleeson. 

Fixed  price,  $1,20  (postage  loc). 


From  Sea  to  Sea 

The    collected    letters    of    travel 
written  between   i88g   and   1899, 
thoroughly  edited  and  revised. 
Fixed  price,  $1.60  (postage  14c). 

WE       fW)l       THEWoKLD'S-WbRK      tfwX      Th 


Traffics  and  Discoveries 

It  contains  "  They,"  the  most  wide- 
ly discussed  short  story  of  recent 
3'ears,  and  ten  other  tales.     $1.50 

Life's  Handicap 

"The  best  of  Kipling's  tales  are 
matchless."     Phila.  Press.    $1.50 

The  Kipling  Birthday  Book 

Withanillustration  forcaeh  month 
by  J.  L.HkwocKl   Kipling.     $1.50 

Under  the  Deodars,    The 

Phantom  'Rickshaw  and 

Wee  Willie  Winkie 

At  least  two  of  the  stories 
contained  in  this  volume  are 
placed  by  critics  among  Mr. 
Kipling's  masterpieces.  $1.50 

Many  Inventions 

"We  advise  everybody  to  buy 
'Many  Inventions,'  and  to 
profit  by  some  of  the  best 
entertainment  that  modern 
fiction  has  to  offer."  New 
York  Sun.     $1.50 

The  Light  That  Failed 

Mr.  Kipling's  first  published 
novel,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  England.     $1.50 

Soldier   Stories 

.K  collection  of  twenty-three 
soldier  stories  which  have 
taken  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature.     $1.50 

The  Naulahka 
(With  Wolcott  Balestier) 

"There  is  no  one  but  Mr. Kip- 
ling who  can  make  his  readers 
taste  and  smell,  as  W'ell  as  see 
and  hear,  the  East." 
$1.50  Athenccum 

Departmental  Ditties 
and  Ballads  and  Bar= 
rackroom   Ballads.     $1.50 

Soldiers  Three,  The  Story 

of  the  Qadsbys,  and  in 

Black  and  White 

This  is  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  best  known  tales, 
among  which  are  "With  the 
Main  Guard,"  "The  Tents  of 
Kedar,"  and    others.      $1.^0 


The  Seven  Seas 

_  "This  volume  (of  verse) 
pulsates  with  powder  —  power 
often  rough  and  reckless  in  ex- 
pression but  invariably  conveying 
the  effect  intended."  London 
Globe.  Fixed  price,  $1.40  (pos- 
tage, 14c). 


Doubleday;  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


Choice  DachliaLS  a.nd 
PompoDL  Chrysa-rvthemums 

Potted  plants  in  variety  for  late  planting 

Send  for  Catalogue  of 
Shatemuc  Nurseries,    Barrytown,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MONE>rilf 

If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods  and 
FARM  INTELLIGENTLY 

Ever>-re,vl^r,.,  ,.  '  ' :  ;;  j.n  Amkkicv  who  i, 

-■o-pag!:.        ::.,>:„,, nf;;;:?^;;^^;;-;:' 

I'-ilomeSuic      i  11  A-nciiltiir,.    n,„,i..Mi, 

.an  ii.:ape  Gardui;.    .'   ,    .1  1- ■,.,ri,  „  '.e. 

nrl.-  P:of.  Brooks  of -aie  Mas.  ,-  .       ', 

ol,^-;     Mi  Prof.  Craig  r,f  the  1,  ' 

THE    HOME   CORRESPONDINCE    SCHOOL 
Dept.  43,  SprinRfield,  Ma,,,. 


"VTO  need  to  pay  the  high   price  of  couch 

X.  >  or  bed  hammocks.  Here's  an  improvement — better 
in  every  way;  less  expensive.  Made  of  tan  striped 
duck — guaranteed  Color-fast.  Frames  covered  by  durable 
woven  wire  spring.  Hand  made,  comfortable  tufted  matiress, 
two  pillow  covers  and  windshield  are  part  of  every  "Ham- 
No  extras — one  price  pays  forall.  Askyourdealer 
for  the  ""Hammo-port."  Don't  accept  a  substitute.  We'll 
'end  a  "Hammo-port,"  charges  prepaid  east  of  the  Rockies, 
t  of  draft  or  moneyorder  for  $8.7S 
[Guarantee:  Satisfaction  or  Purchase  Price ' 
Refunded.     Send  for  Booklet  ISl . 

Carnie-Goudie  Mf^.  Co. 
Mo. 


Nearly  every  moth  we  examined  carried  a  ball 
of  pollen  under  its  head.  The  clasping  organs, 
which  held  it  in  position  were  the  maxillary 
palpi,  jointed  organs  located  on  either  side  of  the 
tongue.  At  the  base  of  each  maxillary  palpus 
in  the  females  of  this  genus  of  moth  there  was  a 
kind  of  tentacle  specially  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  and  placing  pollen.  In  form  these 
small  tentacles  appeared  to  us,  like  ram's  horns, 
although  they  were  well  spined  and  flexible. 

The  sun  was  nearing  the  horizon  when  Lyonel 
suggested  that  it  was  supper  time.  The  meal 
was  a  hasty  one  for  we  were  anxious  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  moths  began  to  distribute  their  precious 
pellets  of  life-giving  dust.  This,  according  to 
Professor  Riley,  would  be  about  seven  o'clock. 
But  it  was  long  after  that  hour  before  we  saw  a 
Pronuba  go  up  the  style  of  a  pistil,  grasp  its  sides 
firmly  with  the  sharp  spurs  on  her  legs,  and  then 
by  moving  her  head  up  and  down  rapidly,  jam  the 
pollen  into  the  stigma.  Her  next  move  was  to 
run  back  down  the  pistil  and  turn  so  that  she 
faced  the  opening  of  the  blossom.  Here,  after 
a  deal  of  fussing,  she  found  a  place  to  her  liking, 


A  micro-photograph  showing  the  precious  pollen  ball 
held  by  four  clasping  organs  and  the  curved  proboscis 

and  rearing  the  end  of  her  body  slightly  she  thrust 
her  long  ovipositor  forward  into  the  ovary  of  the 
flower.     In  a  moment  an  egg  was  laid,  and  the  ' 
ovipositor    withdrawn,    but    only    to    be    inserted  ; 
again    and   again    until   six   eggs  were   deposited. 
Then  the  moth  flew  away,  and  I  was  too  excited  ; 
to  notice  whether  she  carried  any  pollen  with  her. 

Time  and  again    during    the  evening  the  light  ^ 
from  our  bull's  eye  lantern   showed  us  a  moth  upon 
a  stamen  with  her  head  well  above  its  anther;  her 
long  tongue   and   maxillary   palpi  thrown   to   the 
opposite    side    as    she    scraped    and    molded   the  | 
pollen    grains    into    a    pellet    with    her    maxillary ' 
tentacles.     This    pellet    she    retained    under    her 
head  while  she  added  to  it  the  golden  dust  from 
other   stamens.     But  we   saw  only  one   moth   go 
from  the  anther  of  a  flower  to  its  pistil,  the  other; 
carried  their  loads  out  into  the  darkness  and,  no 
doubt,  deposited  them  upon  the  waiting  stigmai 
of  neighboring    blossoms. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  saw  no  moth  la' 
her  eggs  in  a  flower  until  she  had  first  polleni/et 
the  pistil.  A  wise  precaution,  this;  for  whik 
the  yucca  fruits  will  mature  without  the  Proniil 
caterpillars,  the  caterpillars  will  perish  witho 
the  fruit  to  nourish  them.  But  how  do  the  wistj 
little  moth  mothers  know  these  things  ? 

A  month  later  the  yuccas  had  well-develojn 
pods.  We  cut  some  of  them  open,  and  there  wert 
the  Pronuba  caterpillars  feasting  upon  the  ript 
ing  seeds.  The  "littlest"  crawlers  were  whi 
but  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  a  pinkisi 
hue.  In  a  few  days  mature  caterpillars,  measiii 
ing  a  half  inch  in  length  and  of  a  beautiful  ros 
color,  began  to  leave  their  yucca  nurseries.  Whi 
ready  to  depart,  each  gnawed  a  round  windi 
in  the  side  of  its  pod,  peeped  out,  then,  after  dai  tJi 
descended  to  the  ground  by  a  silken  cord.  ,'' 

The  caterpillars  burrow  into  the  earth  a  tei 
inches  and  then  spin  their  cocoons;  but,  unlik 
most  larvae,  they  do  not  change  to  the  pupa  state 
until  shortly  before  the  yuccas  bloom. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  many  insects  in 
quest  of  nectar  distribute  pollen  incidentally  and 
accidentally.  The  pollenization  of  the  yut 
by  the  Pronubas  is  intentionally  performed, 
however,  and  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
setting    and    tlevelopment    of    the    plant's    seed. 


1. 1- ,  I  g  o  9 
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^I^T  is  easy  enough 
HI  to  /md  a  lens  that 
C^Avill  do  some  one 
tliind  well,  but  tlie  re^ 
tnarkaUe  quality  oAke 

{ausif^nib^ss 
^ew]essar 

is  that  it  will  do  every 
tiling  well  ,^  from  a  fleets 
ing  /liure  attlie  greatest 
speea,to  a  pastoral  land^ 
scape  under  clouded  sky. 


PRISM  IS  our  little  lens  expositor. 
Send  for  Copy  H.  free  on  request, 
ame  on  a  Photographic  Lens.  Micr»- 
scope.  Field  Glass,  Laboratory 
Apparatus,  Engineering  or  any 
'//  other  Scientinc  Instrument  is  our 
i)^     Guarantee. 

Jausch  y  Ipmb  Optical  (p. 


Pure  Refined 

PARAFFINE 

a  Sure  Seal  for  Jelly  Glasses 

When  jellies  have  cooled  enough  to  take  form,  the  easiest  way  to  insure  keeping  is 
to  pour  a  little  Pure  Refined  Paraffine,  melted,  over  the  jelly  in  each  glass.  In  this 
simple  way  air  and  moisture  are  completely  excluded  and  the  jelly  kept  without  harm 
from  mold  or  fermentation.  You  may  seal  fruit  jars  just  as  effectually  by  dipping 
tops  after  closing  iiito  melted  Paraffine.  being  careful  that  both  caps  and  rubber  seal- 
ing ring  are  entirely  covered. 

Use  Pure  Refined  Paraffine  to  "finish"  your  uncarpeted  floors.  Add  a  little  to 
wash  water  and  wash  easier.  Mix  it  with  hot  starch  and  get  a  fine  gloss  on  linens. 
Write  us  for  a  neat  Paraffine  Paper  Pad  to  keep  sad-irons  from  sticking. 

SXAIMDARD     OIL    OOIVIRAINJV 

(Incorporated) 


HoUiston  Wall  Cloth 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Leading  Decorators 

Is  a  specially  prepared  cot- 
ton fabric  that  is  adaptable 
for  decorative  purposes  to 
any  wall  whether  old  or 
new.  Besides  being  highly 
artistic  in  design,  Holliston 
Cloth  holds  its  color,  is 
thoroughly  sanitary  and 
wears  like  iron. 

THE  HOLLISTON  MILLS 

Norwood.  Mass.     67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Sam  file  books  sho~Miiig  -.viiie  rajige  in  desigi. 

colorings  may  /v  oblaineii  through  your '  li, 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Department    of    Decoration 

Conducted  by  Margaret  Greenleaf 

Murphy  Varnish  Company  offers  without  charge 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  Decoration  as  to 
wall  treatment,  draperies  and  furniture  for  dwellings, 
apartments,  clubs,  or  offices. 

In  requesting  advice,  whether  for  a  single  room  or  an  entire  house,  please  send  a  rough 
draft  of  the  floor  plans,  stating  exposure  and  the  character  of  the  standing  woodwork  and  floors. 

Miss  Greenleaf's  suggestions  will  be  accompanied  by  complete  directions  as  to  Stains, 
Varnishes  and  Enamels,  and  sample  panels,  showing  the  recommended  finishes. 

Miss  Greenleaf  may  be  seen  at  343  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  between  eleven  and  two 
o'clock,  or  by  appointment. 

Address  Department  of  Decoration 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Automobiles  and  Motor  Accessories  a'^e^Smu^ta^ 


ted    advertisements 


of   many    things    necessary    to    the    motorist.      All   sorts    of   information   will    be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  Automouile  Department,   133-137  East   Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


A  scarred  and  mud  splashed  car,  check! 
in  with  a  clean  score  at  the  end  of  an  endur- 
ance contest  tells  a  story  of  tire  superiority  more 
convincing  than  pages  of  technical  description.  Tire  troubles  mean  delays  which  must 
be  made  up  in  the  running  time,  thus  putting  an  extra  strain  on  tires,  driver  and  car.... 
With  poor  tires  the  best  car  built  cannot  escape  penalization. 

In  the  big  Endurance  Contests  of  1909,  as  in  the  years  before 

GOODRICH  TIRES 

have  been  the  equipment  of  the  majority  of  the  winners.  The  detailed  story  of  their 
performance  in  the  Pike's  Peak  Climb;  the  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg  and  Detroit  Endurance 
Runs  and  other  events  under  rigorous  conditions  of  road  and  weather,  is  your  assurance 
that  Goodrich  Tires  give  the  best  service  in  the  world. 

For  instance,  in  the  Harrisburg  run   25  Goodrich   Tires  I?  t^e  Detroit   Run.   Goodrich   Tires    equipped    7  of  17 

Btarted  2.5  finished.      They    carried    the  only  car  that  starters  and  6  of  the  <  clean  score  finishers!    Two  of  the 

came  through  without  tire  change,  equipped  the  winner  cars  came  through  without  so  much  as  a  puncture  in  the 

and  suffered  no  blow-outs  as  against  9  blow-outs  of  ottier  4  days  grind.   The  Press  car  suflered  4  blow-outs  the  first 

makes.    Three  times  as  many  punctures  were  recorded  day  and  2  the  second  on   two  sets  of  different   makes 

against  other  makes  as  against  Goodrich  Tires.  "°"'  •^hey  changed  to  Goodrich  Tires  when  they  had  no 

trouble. 

You  may  not  be  interested  in  the  reasons  for  these  results;  -  in  the  peculiarly  tough 
composition  of  the  Goodrich  White  Tread;  the  shock-resisting  qualities  of  the  Good- 
rich Specially  Treated  Fabric,  or  the  strength  of  Goodrich  Integral  Construction. ...But 
a  Road  Record  which  includes  four  Glidden  Tours  and  the  most  gruelhng  contests  of 
recent  years  is  an  adequate  measure  of  merit  -  which  he  who  rides  may  read. 

The  B.  F.  GOODRICH  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Largest  in  the  World. 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities. 
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Isotta^ 
Fraschini 

The  most  finislu-d  product  of  aiitrmiobile  oon- 
.structioii  that  roreli;ii  skill  and  Insonnity  can 
produce. 


5065 

H. 

P.  CHAIN  nuiVF,. 

1                 40-45 

II 

p.    CHAIN     DRIVli. 

25 

H. 

P.    SHAFT     DRIVE. 

6 

CYLINUKR.S. 

Thisc  chassis  have  just  been   received  and 
are  beintr  fitted  with  Quinby  bodies. 

E;irly  deliveries  can  he  made. 

One  14-iO  h.  p.  -iliaft  drive,  with  Coupe  Limousine. 

Imniediatc  delivery. 

J.  M.  QUINBY  6  CO., 

Newark.  X.    1. 

ALUMINUM   BODY  KUILDERS. 

Catalogues  Repairs 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH,  1200 WALNUT  ST 


11 


11 


11 


(jranes 


The  Correct 

Social 

Stationery 

At  all  good  .shops 

Eaton,  Crane  &  Pilce  Co. 

Pittsfteld.  Mass. 


MORRIS    CANVAS    CANOES 


^^liMllffl^^ 


HighGrade,  Best  Finisli,  Unequalled  Durability.     Catal( 
B.  N.  MORRIS,  Veazie.  Maine 


Xocomobik 

The  Most  Reliable  American  Car 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


portion  of  which  serves  as  food  for  the  Pronul 
larvae.  "\'uccas  depend  almost  entirely  upon  tl 
visits  of  these  small  moths  for  their  fructificatio: 
The  plants  are  widely  distributed  and  the  speci; 
vary  in  size  from  our  common  garden  yuccjl 
to  the  Joshua  tree  of  the  Southwest,  but  whej 
ever  they  bloom,  some  species  of  the  Pronul 
moth  is  certain  to  be  found. 

Ellen   Robertson  Miller. 

BREEDING  LARGER  AND  BETTEl 
FLAVORED  TROUT 

{Continued  jrom  page  312) 

is  to  feed   natural   food.     We  have   placed  ligh 
over  the  lakes  to  attract   insects,  which   fall 
the  water  and  are  quickly  gobbled  by  the  rrou 
In  other  streams  we  raise  other  varieties  of  fis 
that   do   not  grow   longer   than    four   inches, 
the  trout  are  very  fond  of  these.     We  also   fee 
a    specially   prepared    pancake   and   large   quant 
ties     of    finely     chopped,     wholesome     beet, 
requires    five    pounds    of   such    feed,    costinu 
on    an    average    about    ten    cents    a    pound, 
grow  a   pound   of  trout,   so  that  there   is   a    i 
reason  for  the  difference  both  in  cost  of  raisin 
and  flavor  as  compared  with  the  liver-fed  troi 
When   we  took    ]iossession   of  the   streams 


3ut  bred  by  Mr.  Seaman 


Photographed  alivl 


lakes  at  Yami-no-uchi,  there  were  already  som* 
trout  present,  and  these  waters  were  also  stocket 
with  suckers.  We  were  advised  to  remove  th, 
suckers,  for  the  reason  that  they  grow  to  a  larg' 
size  and  are  detrimental  to  the  trout.  We  therdl 
fore  drained  the  lakes  and  carted  away  loads  o 
suckers.  Now,  we  are  putting  them  back  —  t 
few  into  each  lake  —  because  we  find  they  servt 
a  very  useful  purpose.     The  eyes  of  a  trout  ar^ 


f    ^i$:Jt 


One  of  the  fifteen  waterfalls  which  serve  1 
water  in  the  trout  ponds 

well  toward  the  top  of  his  head,  and  he  is  a  surfact 
feeder.  In  feeding  trout  artificially,  a  certain 
amount  of  food  escapes  them  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  If  allowed  to  remain  there  it  would 
become  foul.  A  sucker  feeds  only  from  the: 
bottom  and  in  consequence  acts  as  a  scavenger. 

In  Japan  the  culture  of  fish  is  a  profitable 
industry  and  many  new  species  have  been  estab- 
lished, just  as  our  horticulturists  develop  new 
flowers  and  fruit.  These  curious  Japan-made 
varieties  offish  were  old  before  the  East  had  ever 
speculated  about  Darwin's  origin  of  species. 

In  this  country  the  efforts  directed  toward  thej 
preservation  of  our  water  resources  resulted  inj 
the  beginning  of  fish  culture.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, this  work  has  been  devoted  solely  toward 
stocking  our  waters  and  preserving  the  natural 
increase.  The  only  chair  of  Limnology  in  this 
country  is  at  Cornell  University.  Here  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  crustaceae  and  fish  food  is  in 
charge  of  a  distinguished  and  enthusiastic  teacher.; 

Strides  are  being  made  in  the  productivity  ol 
the  land  by  methods  of  plant  breeding;  and  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  make  it  hold  true  that  an  acre 
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C  O  U  N  T  R  Y 


The  Bailey 
Electric  Vehicles 

Simple     Safe     Sturdy 
Price,  $2000 

The   ideal  vehicle    for    suburbs  and   city 
Send  for  Details 

S.  R.  Bailey  &  Co. 

Amesbury,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Famous 

Bailey    Pneumatic    Road,  Wagon 


PHILfP  MO 

ORIGINAL  LONDON 

CIGARETTES 

Those  who  smo 
them  are  always  gl 
to  recommend  them 
to  even  the  most 
critical  of  friends 
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No  more  delays  from  tire-troubles; 
easy  and  quick  tire-changing  has 
reached  its  climax  in  the  NEW 


u 


^^ 


Ttteston<^ 

DEMOUNTABLE  RIM 


{For  all  Quick  Detachable  and  Clincher  Tires) 


No  more  road  tire-repairing ;  no  more  vexatious 
delays ;  it  is  always  a  quick  and  easy  operation  to 
change  tires  with  the  Firestone  Demountable  Rim. 

AND;  the  Firestone  Demountable  Rim  is 
equally  adaptable  to  quick  detachable  or 
clincher  rims  and  tires.  It  may  be  fitted 
to  practically  any  car,  new  or  old,  without  in 
any  way  changing  the  present  tire  equipment. 

ALSO;  this  Rim,  with  any  quick  detachable 
tire,  abolishes  the  nuisance  of  fitting  short 
stem  staybolts,  so  objectionable  a  feature  in 
other-style  demountable  rims. 

FURTHERMORE;  being  constructed  on  a 
principle  of  extreme  simplicity,  the  Firestone 
Demountable  Rim  has  no  complicated  parts, 
requires  no  special  tools;  there  are  no  narrow 
wedge  shapes  nor  sharp  angles  to  rust  and 
stick  fast. 

Thoroughly  tested  in  great  racing  events  and 
in  every-day  use,  the  Firestone  Demountable 
Rim  is  now  offered  to  the  motoring  public,  a 
completely  proven  success. 

Fully  illustrated,  described  and  priced  in  our 
"Demountable  Rim  Book,"  which  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request,  stating  sizes  of 
tires  and  kind  of  rim  you  are  now  using. 

Address  Dept.  G 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  -  Akron,  0. 

"Largest  Exclusive  Tire  Makers  in  America." 

New  York,  233  West  58th  St.;  Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.;  Philadelphia, 
256  N.  Broad  St.;  Chicago,  1442  Michigan  Ave.;  St.  Louis,  2230  Olive  St.; 
Detroit.  240-2  Jefferson  Ave.:  Pittsburgh,  5904  Penn  Ave.;  Los  Angeles, 
957  S.  Main  St.;    Cleveland,  1918,  1922  Euclid  Ave. 

Agencies  Almost  Everywhere  Else. 


-^- ">-.■                "'■''' 

f^J^.    .^s^ 

1 

Locomobile  winning    Founders'  Week 
Ciif.  Phila. ,  Oct.  10,  'OS,  on  Firestone 
Tires  and  Firestone  Demountable  Rims 

m 

"The  Tanks  with  a  Reputation." 

EVERY  DAIRY  NEEDS  WATER 


lent  pays 

d  reliable 
Supply.       Put 

Caldwell  Tank 
and  Tower 

and  you  are  equipped 
for  a  life  time.  This 
gives  you  plenty  of 
water  for  all  seasons 
and  all  requirements 
of  liouse,  barns,  lawns 
and  garden  and  affords 
fire  protection  besides. 
Our  Cypress  Tank  will 
not  taint  the  water, 
will  not  leak  and  can 
be  guaranteed  frost- 
proof in  anv  climate. 
Our  Tubular  Column 
Steel  Towers  are  the 
heaviest,  strongest, 
sightliest  structuie 
built.  They  have  gone 
through  cyclones  witli- 
■      age.      You  can 

ect  or  we  will. 

25  Years'  experience. 

Send   for    illustrated 

talogue    and     Vievv- 

'u      references      near 


W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

We  Sell  Niag-ara  Rams 


The  Oil  that  Turns 
n/linutes  to  Miles 

Vacuum  MOBILOIL  relieves  your  automobile  of 
wear  and  friction,  and  leaves  it  free  to  wrestle  with 
the  minutes  and  the  miles.  It  makes  perfect  lubri- 
cation a  scientific  certainty,  and  saves  paying  for 
experiments  and  accidents,  disguised  as  repairs. 

VACUUIVI 

MOBILOIL 

is  made  in  six  different  grades  for  various  kinds 
of  automobiles.  One  of  those  grades  is  the  one 
oil.  the  label  of  which  guarantees  it  to  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  your  car. 
Do  nof  experimcnf.  Write  for  free  booklef,  lisling  every 
aulomobile  made  and  showing  grade  of  MOBILOILneces- 
sary  lor  Us  perfect  lubrication.  Also  contains  track  records 
lo  date  and  ottier  facts  of  vital  interest  to  motorists. 
MOBILOIL,  in  barrelsand  in  cans  with  p:itent  pouring 
spout,  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    jMaiiuf  autured  by 

VaCVVm  oil  CO.,  Rochester,  /V.  V. 
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not  going  to  be  so  difficult  as  you 

might  thinly  to  decide  whicli  electric 

carriage  you  want. 

In  the  gasoline  field  scores  of  good  cars 

make  a  confusing  claim   upon    your 

.deration. 

jme  to  choose  i 

isfy  you 
to  which  carriage  is  in  the  ascendai 
This  is  what  you'll  find- 
That  communities  which  have  perha 
shown  partiality  to  other  cars  in  pre- 
vious seasons  are  rapidly  transferring  their  allegiance   tg 
the  Detroit  Electric. 
That  in  many  cities — as  for  instance  its  home  town,   Detroit, 
the  center  of  the  automobile  industry — the  Detroit  Electric 
is  almost  alone. 
Everywhere  it  is  gaining  ground;  rendering  other  types,  as  we 
said  in  a  recent  announcement,  obsolete;  and  enjoying,  in- 
variably, the  highest  social  prestige  attainable. 
These  are  concrete  conditions  as  you  will   find   them.     They 
are   due  to   the   simple   fact   thai   the   Detroit  incorporates 
features  previously  unltnown  in  eleciric  carri;iges. 
As  it  stands  today  it  is  unique  in  the  extraordinary  number  of 
fine  points  contributing  to  efficiency,  elegance,  and  comfort 
possessed  by  no  other  electric. 
There  are  fully  fifty  of  these  features. 
Here  are  some  of  the  more  important- 
Greater  mileage,   higher   speed    than  any   other   electric   can 

give- 
Five  forward  speeds;  three  reverse — 

Control  of  all  speeds,  motor  braise  and  alarm   concentrated    in 
one  lever — 


Cushions  deeper  and  more  luxurious — 
Upholstering  and  painting  of  the  highest  grade- 
Silver  finish  metal  trimmings  throughout- 
Larger  doors  and  windows  in  the  brougham  types  - 
Doors  which  open  forward  instead  of  back— 
Oval  step  pads,  instead  of  square  with  sharp  corners — 
Large  size  Palmer  web  tires. 
Your  first  step  toward  owning  a  Detroit  Electric  is  to  w 

the  literature;  learn  about  all  the  features   which    co 

much  tor  genuine  satisfaction. 


The  factory  where  the  Detroit  Electric  is 
the  world  producing  electric  carriage 
cessful  vehicle  nianutaciuring  rank  it  I 


made— the  largest 
s.  Its  years  of  si 
irst  in  the  country. 


ANDERSON   CARRIAGE   COMPANY,    Dept.  B,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


KILLED  BY 
SCIENCE 


RATS 

By  the  U5C  of  the  wonderful  bacteriological  preparation,  discovered  and 
prepared  by  Dr.  I)anv<iz  of  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  science  has  at  last  fnimd 
thennly  5'!rr.-..f.,l  method foi  exterminating  rats  and  mice.  Used  ^^ith  ^Xx\V- 
inesuLL^-^,  1'  r  'i;c  :  :i.st  few  years  in  England,  Scotl^ind.  Franre,  nnd   Knssi.i. 

DAN YSZ  VIRUS 


animitU.    The  rode 


IIm,t  _lliirti  fu   I'tp— A  small  house.one  -    - ..     -- _,^    _--, ,, 

crous,  not  less  than  6  tubes).  One  or  two  dojien  for  large 
id  yard.  Three  to  siv  tubes  per  acre  in  case  of  open 
s.  etc.    Price:  One  tube,  75c.;  3  tubes,  $1.75;  one  dozen. 

!M-;.i  I'NDENT   C'HF.MirAl,   COMPANY 
"«l"-  V-  a.5    OI.I  Slip.  N.-W  York,  N.  Y. 


THE    BOOKS    OF 

€IIen  (^lasgoto 

The  Ancient  Law  The  Battle  Ground 

The  Wheel  of  Life 

The  Voice  of  the  People        The  Deliverance 

The  Freeman,  and  other  Poems 

Published  by 
DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &    CO.,    N.    Y. 


Each  lake 


of  water  will  \  ield  more  food  for  humans  than 
an  acre  of  land,  we  shall  have  to  apply  the  great 
laws  of  breeding  to  our  pond  weeds  and  fish  as 
well  as  to  other  aqricultural  pursuits. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Cornell  University  we 
are  c<iir\infj  on  expeiiments  along  these  lines. 
Havinp:  succeeded  in  getting  firm-fleshed  moun- 
tain-fla\oied  trout,  we  are  working  to  secure, 
b\  careful  breeding,  a  trout  that,  instead  of 
measuring  eight  inches  at  two  years  old,  when 
their  flavor  is  at  its  best,  will  attain  that  size  in 
one  year,  and  will  ultimately  grow  very  large. 

We  are  seeking  to  establish  a  strain  of  brook- 
tiout  that  shall  be  famous  for  size,  beauty,  pro- 
lificacy and  Mgor. 

MAKING  A  HOLLOW   TREE   AND 
WHAT  CAME  INTO  IT 

|On  page  47  of  our  November  number  was  published  an 
account  of  an  artificial  hollow  tree  built  at  Wyndygoul  Park 
■y  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  to  attract  such  wild  life  as  it  might. 
A  record  of  the  visits  of  prospective  tenants  has  previously  been 
given  up  to  January  24th.  As  Mr.  Seton  has  returned  from  a ' 
two  months'  absence  in  Europe  we  can  now  resume  the  publica- 1 
tion  of  the  monthly  bulletins,  the  latest  of  which  appeared  in  our  I 
.April  number.  —  The  Editors] 

MARCH  15th. — During    my    absence    Super- 
intendent Crawford  in  charge  of  Wyndy-^ 
goul  Park  kept  an  occasional   eye  on  the 
Hollow  Tree,  but  saw  nothing  of  note. 

On  the  above  date  he  looked  into  several  of  the 
holes  and  in  C-3  found  that  the  flicker  was  still  a 
nightly  lodger.  The  evidence  also  attested  his 
excellent  health. 

The  Biological  Survey  makes  the  following  re- 
port on  the  accumulated  excretes: 

"Percentage  of  animal  matter,  35;  of  vegetable,! 
65.  Bits  of  a  Tenebrioned  beetle  with  trace  of  a 
Carabid,  2  per  cent.;  remains  of  ants,  j,:^  perjj 
cent.;  83  fruits  of  Smilax,  probably  herbacea,  Ij 
I  per  cent.;  130  seeds  of  poison  ivy,  30  per  cent.  | 
i  As  these  seeds  will  doubtless  germinate  it  shoK); 
how  active  the  flicker  is  in  the  dissemination  0' 
certain  plants,  as  well  as  its  chief  sources  of  foo« 
supply  in  winter. 

May  5th.— After  an  absence  of  fourteen  weekj 
I  returned  to  the  Hollow  Tree.  So  much  ha(5| 
happened  in  the  previous  fourteen  weeks  that  Ijj 
expected  an  enormous  haul  of  new  facts.  Alas! ;,, 
was  disappointed.  Things  never  go  well  with| 
out   constant    pertonal    supervision.  1 

In  the  ground  floor  I  found  empty  husks  of  thei 
acorns,  etc.,  left  for  the  deermice.  Evidently  they} 
had  ransacked  the  place  for  nuts,  had  found  andj 
eaten  every  one,  andvwere  now  feeding  on  interioii 
fare.  One  or  two  unopened  hickory  nuts  werfj 
empty  showing  that  the  mice  had  weighed  their 
carefully. 

Their  scatological  records  showed  that  the  micf 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  had  beer 
into  every  box  that  had  any  food  in  it.  i 

The  two  lumps  of  fat  beef  left  outside  as  winter 
food  (account-advertising)  were  totally  gone 
nothing  left  but  the  nails.  This,  with  other  evi 
dence  is  guarantee  of  an  interesting  and  interestei 
clientele  of  chickadees,  nuthatches,  blue  jays,  am 
crows. 

The  owl's  box  was  empty  and  evidently  hai 
been  since  I  left.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  neve 
returned  after  I  absorbed  his  Microtus  pinetorur 
into  my  "'/one  of  influence." 

The' flicker  box  (C  3),  however,  had  a  messag 
for  me  —  messages,  indeed!  Many  of  their 
This  noble  bird  fortunately  had  not  adopted  an 
new-fangled  notions  of  sanitation,  and  had  stuc 
all  winter  to  the  box.  I  was  therefore  able  to  sen 
to  the  Biological  Survey  a  considerable  by-pri 
duct.     Dr.  A.   K.   Fisher  and   Professor  F.  E.  1 
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Special  Offer  On 

Sun 
Dials 


Mi^le  111  (Hielv  cxe^Lited  Pompeii 
Stands  4l'2  inches  iu^'ll      Base  17 


Twenty-five  Dollars  buys  this 
beautiful  Pompeian  stone  pedes- 
tal, mounted  with  a  fine  brass 
dial  plate.  The  regular  price  of 
this  unusual  combination  is  Forty 
Dollars — the  dial  plate  alone  costs 
Eight-Fifty. 

The  beautiful  textured  Pompe- 
ian stone  of  which  the  pedestals 
are  made,  is  of  a  pleasing,  time- 
stained  gray.  The  design  is  a 
graceful  semi-classic  one  that  has 
been  oneof  this  year's  most  favored. 

We  propose  to  carefully  pack 
and  deliver  f.  o.  b.  this  $40 
complete  Sun-Dial  for  $25.00, 
cash  with  the  order.  This  offer 
holding  good,  however,  only  till 
August  1st.    Our  stock  is  limited. 

During  this  same  time  we  will 
make  special  offers  on  several 
other  pedestals  and  dials,  and 
numerous  styles  of  window  boxes 
as  well.  You  can  see  that  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
order   at  once. 

P.  S.  You  might  also  like  to 
knoiu  that  ive  are  mak- 
ers of  all  iiriils  of  Stone 
GarJen  Furniture. 


THE    ERKINS    STUDIOS 

308  MADISON   AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  AND   CARRARA,  ITALY 
PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH,  20  SOUTH  SEVENTH  STREET 


Volume  XV  of 

Country  Life  in  America 

November,  IQ08,  to  April,  IQOg 

Containing  more  than  400 

photographic    illlustrations 

Cloth,  decorated,     .     .     Net,  $3.50 

(Postage  40c) 

Back  Volumes,  each,  net,  $5.00 

Special  terms  for  biiiding  subscribers''  copies 
and  for  bound  volumes  with  new  subscriptions 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

133  East  16th  Street,  New  York 


Luscious    Strawberries 


can  be  gathered  )uxf  ycarhy  planting  our 
/lit   ^■■!  Till  strawberry  plants  this 
summer.     Our 

Midsummer   Garden-Guide 

tells    how  you  can  do   it,  and  what    vari- 
eties to  plant.     Also  gives  concise  cultural 
directions    by    an    expert.       It's    free    to 
■^        applicants. 

THE  BEST  SIX 


Early  -  Marshall,    Clyde.      MIDSEASON -Nick 
Ohmer,  Sharpless.       LATE — Brandwine,  Gandy. 


sSIXStl'F.lili  STRAWBERRIES, 


S  00 
5  .^O 
10  00 


Delivery  about  July  : 


OUR  MIDSUMMER  GARDEN  GUIDE  als. 
priiig  flowers,  and  a  grand  collection  of  perenni; 
iimmer  sowing.     Write  for  it  today. 


ARTHUR  T.  BODDINGTON,  Seedsman 

Dept.  C,  342  West  14th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Get  your  Water  Fresh  from  the  Well 

Cool,  pure  water  "fresh  from  the  well"  can  be  had  anywhere  on  your 
place  with  a  Fairbanks-Morse  Water  System  and  Perry  Pump.  No 
water  tank,  cistern  or  other  water  storage  receptacle  used — the  water 
comes  direct  from  the  source  of  supply.  The  most  convenient, 
sanitary  and  practical  system  ever  invented. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.     "  '  '  ''"       l.r.'m',;;  "mk^et.  ^e^  .ork 


*62o«   'Zs   3^H.P. 


Fairbanks=Morse  Two  Cycle,  Three  Port,  Valveless  Marine  Engioe 

highest 


ide  enu'inebeen  sold  a 
kmanship  as  used  on  o\ 
?r.  rotary  pump,    ball    thrust 


cheap,  unreliable  morn 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


r  Scn'ke  will  gladly  jurnish 
about  jorcign 
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Sixes  Surpass  AU  Other  Types 

Tallow  candles,  coal  oil  lamps,  gas,  electricity  —  four  stages  of  progress  in  the  world's  lighting 

problem. 

One,  two,  four,  and  six  cylinders— relative  stages  of  progress  in  the  perfection  of  the  automobile. 

Tallow  candles  gave  light.  Coal  oil  lamps  more  light.  Gas  still  more  light.  And  electricity 
surpasses  them  all.  giving  most  light  and  avoiding  all  the  inconveniences  and  all  the  unsanitary  conditions 
of  candles,  oil  and  gas. 

One-cylinder  cars  were  a  success.  Twos  were  better.  Fours  still  better.  But  it  remained  for 
the  six-cylinder  car  to  surpass  them  all,  overcoming  all  their  faults  and  giving  to  the  automobile  a  new 
and  probably  an  ultimate  perfection. 

This  perfection  commands  every  phase  of  motoring  — Quietness,  Sweet-running,  Comfort  to  pas- 
sengers, Slow  work  on  high  in  congested  quarters.  Range  of  speed  on  high  without  gear-shifting.  Ability 
to  take  hills  on  high  where  fours  drop  back  to  second  and  first.  Economy  of  operation,  and  Longevity 
of  car;  and  gives  the  Six  owner  the  satisfaction  that  his  car  represents  the  utmost  achievement  in  auto- 
mobile designing  and  manufacturing. 

These  points  of  superiority  should  characterize  every  six-cylinder  car  on  the  market.  They  do 
characterize  the 


and  we  are  prepared  to  show  you,  in  the  car  itself,  how  surprisingly  convincing  Winton  Six  superiority 
has  become. 

The  self-starter  is  a  Winton  feature,  exclusively.  Not  to  be  found  on  any  other  car  of  any  type. 
Motor  starts  from  the  seat  without  cranking.  Winton  Six  owners  declare  this  feature  the  most  valuable 
automobile  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Every  man  who  recognizes  the  superiority  of  electric  lighting  over  candles,  oil  and  gas,  will  quite 
as  rapidly  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Winton  Six  over  other  types  when  he  rides  in  this  car. 

And  the  price  is  right.  The  48  horse-power  Winton  Six  sells  at  $3000.  That's  at  least  $  1 000 
less  than  the  same  horse-power  will  cost  you  in  the  best  known  fours — the  gas-light  type  in  motor 
car  progress. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  our  interesting  and  factful  literature.      Mail  it  now. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Member  A.  L.  A.  M.,  CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

W.nlon  Branch  Houses  (owned  and  operated    by    ihe   company)    in    New  York.  Boston,   Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Pittsburg,  Detroit.  Chicaga 

Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO..  107  Be 


Road,  Cle 


nd,  O.      Please  send  Winton  Six  literature  t 


i;  to  Z7  ft.  high.     Extra-long 
overlap,  makini;  it  possible  to 

Similar  trees  can  be  shipped  from  our  N 


are  used  and  the  cars  are  lashed  together  i 


August 
Evergreen  Planting 

The  cheapest  way  is  in  carloads  from  our  coUectins  fields — White 
I'incs,  boaid,  handsome  specimens,  8  to  20  ft.  high.  Single  trees  and 
parts  of  carloads  shipped.  Write  for  estimates,  stating  height  and 
K-ngth  of  group  desired 

Over  1,000  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Cedar  and 
Hemlock,  10  to  30  ft.  high,  in  our  Nursery 


Catal.JiTue  dt-scribin 


Isaac  Hicks  and  Son,  scu^^m^l'^Zu.rs 


WESTBURY.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Beal  have  reported  as  follows,  on  the  constituents 
of  this  mass: 

"Animal  remains:  bit  of  elytra  of  weevil  (Rhyn- 
copbera);  head  and  throat  of  pentatomid  bug; 
bits  of  two  crickets;  remains  of  several  ants. 
Vegetable  remains:  eighty-four  seeds  of  Smilax 
herhacea;  twenty-nine  seeds  oi Myrica  carolinensis; 
fragments  of  shell  of  hickory  nut  probably  left 
there  by  squirrel;    rotten  wood  and  bark." 

May  7th.  —  Saw  a  green  heron  fly  oft' the  Hollow 
Tree.  A  pair  is  nesting  low  down  near  the  brook, 
so    probably    this    one    was    not    house-hunting. 

May  8th.  —  From  a  peep  hole  on  the  top  of  the 
tree  I  was  witness  to-day  of  a  wild  life  tragedy. 
To  the  southwest  is  a  point  that  a  pair  of  Canada 
geese  selected  for  their  nesting  site.  Usually  the 
goose  is  on  her  nest  and  the  gander  cruising  about 
the  near  water  on  guard.  To-day  I  saw  no 
gander  and  the  goose  standing,  sad-looking,  some 
25  feet  away.  I  descended  and  approached  the 
spot;  she  made  no  hostile  sign.  I  found  seven  i 
eggs  in  tiie  nest,  one  with  the  gosling  nearly  out, 
but  feeliie  and  chilled,  the  goose  taking  no  interest 
altiiougii  the  gosling  peeped  faintly.  This  was  the 
history  of  the  matter:  early  April  brought  a  terrible 
flood,  the  waters  of  the  lake  rose  2  feet;  all  duck 
and  goose  nests  below  that  level  were  ruined. 
However  one  nest  of  Canadian  geese  was  so  high 
that  it  nearly  escaped,  so  the  keeper  removed 
several  doubtful  eggs  to  this  high  nest  on  the  point. 
On  these  she  had  been  sitting  the  full  time  and  nows 
the  four  weeks  were  up,  her  instinct  to  brood  was: 
ended.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  puzzle  why  she  should  I 
neglect  the  little  peeper  and  it  looks  like  a  failure 
of  parental  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  otherwise., 
exemplary  bird.  j 

I  helped  the  little  one  out  of  the  shell;  too  soonj 
it  seemed,  for  the  yolk  was  unabsorbed  and  he 
was  evidently  too  feeble  to  live.  Near  sundown' 
he  was  lying  flattened  and  cold  in  the  deserted  j 
nest.  I 

May  loth.  —  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find, 
the  gosling  1  supposed  premature  and  dead  was| 
already  walking  in  the  field  with  his  parents,  ai 
picture  of  health.  There  can  be  no  mistake,  as/ 
the  six  rotten  eggs  are  there,  the  downling  is  gone) 
and  there  were  no  others  about.  So  much  for  the! 
power  of  the  brooding  mother. 

Ernest    Thompson     Seton. 

CAMP  COOKING 

POTATOES  buried   in   hot  sand  with  the  coals 
raked  over  them,  will  bake  in  about  two  hourst 
and  should  be  served  on  a  paper  napkin,  with 
the  top  renaoved. 

Beans  sliould  be  parboiled  and  placed  in  a 
covered  jar  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
where  a  fire  has  been  kept  burning  until  the  hold 


Fish    bought  from  the  fishing    boats  as   they  come  in 
from  the  nets,  have  a  flavor  unknown  at  home 

is  thoroughly  heated,  and  then  the  brands  taken 
out.  Cover  with  sand  and  leave  all  day  or  all 
night. 

By  splitting  fish  down  the  back  the  backbone  can 
be  pulled  out  whole,  leaving  them  not  over  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick;  they  can  then  be 
broiled   over  the   coals  or   baked   in   the  oven. 

Corncakes  for  breakfast,  with  maple  syrup, 
relieve  your  disappointment  when  the  thunder 
shower  has  turned  your  cream  sour  over  night. 

Bacon  is  always  in  good  form  and  will  keep  sweet 
all  summer  in  muslin  bags,  hung  in  an  even 
temperatiite  and  good  circulation  of  air. 

Clara  D.  Cjamble. 
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For  Country  Life 

Furniture 

In  special  designs  and  finish  for 
Library,  Dining  Room,  Bed  Room, 
Living    Room,    Porch     and     Lawn. 

Floor  Coverings 

Fine,  medium  and  inexpensive  grades 
in  Oriental  and  Domestic  Rugs; 
Carpets,     Matting     and     Linoleum. 

Interior  Decorations 

Window  Shades,  Curtains,  Portieres, 
Tapestries,    Fittings    and     Fixtures. 

Also   Table  Linen  and  Bedding 

If  not  convenient  to  call,  we  will,  upon  request,  be  pleased 
to  send  our  representative,  who  will  confer  with  you  re- 
garding furnishings  and  color  schemes,  and  submit 
sketches    and     estimates     for     any     special     requirements. 

Lord   &    Taylor 

Broadway  &  20th  St.;  5th  Ave.;   19th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


"^ 


f^ttikmett^  Ifumtis^ljitt^ 


Flannels  for  Town  and  Country 

ready  made  and  to  measure. 

Straw  and  Panama  Hats. 

Shoes  for 

dress  and  sporting  wear. 

Travelling  Kits. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BROADWAY    Cor.    twenty    SECOND    ST.,    NEW    YORK 


Wet 

asphalt 

ahead! 


No  danger. 

The  Staggard  Tread  won't  skid. 

This  Republic  tire  is  an  anti-skid  tire 
but  it  has  so  big  a  wearing  surface  that 
it  is  used  in  ordinary  dry  travehng 
where  it  gives  just  as  good  wear  as 
a  smooth  tread.  Most  anti-skid  tires 
won't  wear  like  that  but  are  practically 
restricted  to  use  in  wet  weather — and  that 
means  changing  tires  and  doubling  cost. 

Investigate  the  Staggard  Tread  ! 

Republic  Rubber  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


New  Vork,  229  West  58th  St. 
Boston.  735  Boylston  St. 
Chicago,  116  Lake  St. 
Philadelphia,  830  N.  Broad  St. 


St.  Louis,  3964  Olive  St. 
Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Av 
Los  Angeles,  1046  S.  Mail 
Denver.  1721  Stout  St. 
San  Francisco.  166  lirst 
Toledo,  O.,  2815  Monroe 


Indianapolis.  208  S.  Illinois 
;.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  136  Sixth  St. 

St.       Seattle.  1419  Broadway 

St.  Paul.  i8o  n.  4th  St. 
>t.  Rochester.  208  South  Ave. 

St.        K.insas  City,  1612  Grand  Av. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


Republic  Staggard  Tread  Pat.  Sept.  15.  22. 
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The  Best  o£  Servants 


A  customer  writes  : 


Twcntv-one  years  ago  I  purchased  from  your  firm  a  6-inch  Ericsson 
Hot- Air  Engine,  and  it  has  been  in  constant  use  all  that  time.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  servant  I  have  ever  had,  and  it  works  as  good  to-day  as  the  day  _  when  I  bought  it ;  it 
gives  perfect  satisfaction  and  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  I  have  used  it  with  gasoline,  gas,  and 
liwd  for  fuels.     I  can't  speak  too  highly  of  its  working." 


Yes,  the  Hot-Air  Pump  is  in  all  respects  an 
ideal  servant.  It  works  without  grumbling.  It 
is  always  ready  to  do  its  duty.  It  requires  no 
oversight.  It  knows  its  business,  and  does  its 
work  as  well  as  the  work  can  be  done.  It 
needs  neither  rest  nor  holidays.  There  is 
another  likeness,  too  :  those  who  have  ex- 
perience of  its  good  qualities  are  always  eager 
ti)  recommend  it  to  their  friends.  Again,  the 
Hot- Air  Pump  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the 
most  economical  of  servants  :  it  will  save  the 
time  of  others  in  your  employ.  Look  around 
your  place  and  see  how  much  time  is  spent 
iailv  in  conveying  water  by  hand  for  the  laun- 
drv,'  the   live   stock,  the 'garden,  and  every 


household  use.  All  this  drudgery  is  relieved 
by  a  Hot-Air  Pump.  It  frequently  takes  the 
place  of  one  or  niore  domestic  servants,  thus 
in  a  few  months  paying  its  entire  first  cost.  It 
is  the  most  economical  form  of  constant  water 
supplv  now  known,  and  will  outlast  a  genera- 
tion of  users. 


appears  upnn  tlie  p 
against  \vt     '  ' 
not  persoi 


mmm  -  iKRicssoN 

tlle  pump  v<m  piiicliase.    This  n.inie  iHMtLCts  vnu 


m  pin 


Wl 


I  before  on.ldr 
for  the  nami 
:r  in  your  locality,  who  will  sell  you  only 
enuine  pump.  Over  40,000  are  in  use 
ighout  the  world  today. 


Write  for  catalogue  Co,  and  ask  for  reduced  fir 


■-lisi. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


(Also  lMiil<l<i's  of  the  nt 

40  Dearborn   Str 
40  North  7th  btr 


,1.;  St.( 
-t    i,>c 


^-         1 


POT-GROWN:^XMWiBEBRIES 

;    2^..\'.^     X^'^-X^ -^      '^  ^'^^P    °^    large    berries   in    ten    months. 

'^<3^j^,i^^^^^r^%_Jjt<.,.^       100  plants  of  Silver  Coin  will  yield  as  many 
quarts  as  200  plants  of  any  other  good  variety;   doz.,  $1.25;   100,  $6.00. 

All  the  good  old  varieties  at  50c.  per  dozen;  $2.50  per  100. 

Illustrated,  descriptive  catalog,  giving  full   cultural    instructions    and 
colored  plates  of  Silver  Coin,  mailed  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  126,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  30  years  a  Strawberry  Specialist 


ARTI5TIC0 
IN  STONE 

ESTATES    DESIGflED 


PdJWARlD) 
JJEAST  54TH,5T 

EXPERT 


VASES  BALVSTER5 
FONTS  BEWCHE5 
PEDESTALS  ETC  in 
MARBLE  5T0NE 
PIETRAtji    ROMA 

INTELLICtENT  COUTRACrOkS 


FRANCO  -  AMERICAN  SOUPS 

21    kinds  sold  by   grocers    everywhere  in  quart,  pint  and   half- 
pint  tins.    Illustrated  booklet  tree  i.n  request. 
THE    FRANCO-AMERICAN   FOOD  CO.,  JERSEY  CITY  HEIGHTS,  N.J. 


SANTA  FE 


California   Limited 

For  Book  Write 
W.  J.  Black,  P.T. M.  Chicago 


G 


ILLETT'S 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 

For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue 
of  over  50  paijes,  which  tells  about 
this  class  of  plants.    It's  fr.-e. 
Edward  Gillett.box  b     souinwisk.mass. 


Prevent  the  Ravages 

of  Caterpillars 

and  Insure  Beautiful 

Foliage  on  Your 

Trees 

Strokum  is  a  specially  prepared 
banding  substance  used  to  encircle 
trees.  It  is  a  vegetable  compound 
(absoluttlr  harmlessto  the  tree  itself 
and  about  same  color  as  the  bark) 
which  effectually  prevents  the  climb- 
ing of  caterpillars. 

Strokum  does  away  with  all  un- 
,siii,htly  girdles  about  trees  and  is 
an  inconspicuous,  reasonable  and 
practical  solution  of  the  caterpillar 

r>rnhi:,  m. 


Strokum  is  personally  endorsed  as  the 
best  banding  substance  in  existence  by  John 
1.  Withers,  President  of  the  Society  or  Com- 
mercial   Entomologists    and    Landscape    Ciar- 


GEO. 


l'>2   Cornelison   Ave. 


When  writing,  please  state  the  number  of 
30ur  trees  and  their  average  diameter;  we  can 
then  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  amount  of 
Strokum  necessary  to  protect  them  and  the 
total  cost,  including  delivery  charges. 

articulars  address 

)RD  OAKUM  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

SINCE    the    cry    of   nature    faking    was    first 
heard   in   the   land,  there   has  been  at  least 
one    naturalist    whose   work    has    stood    the ! 
test  almost  without  question — Mr.  Ernest  Thomp- i 
son  Seton. 

He  is  not  only  a  thorough  naturalist  and  careful 
student,  but  a  charming  writer  as  well,  and  a  lover 
of  all  forms  of  genuine  outdoor  life.  He  lives  at 
Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  this  country,  which  is  the  realization  of 
dream  conceived  in  the  early  days  of  poverty  and 
obscurity.  Mr.  Seton  tells  "'The  Story  of  Wyndy- 
goul"  in  Country  Life  in  America  in  a  fascinat- 
ing style,  and  the  first  of  the  two  instalments, 
which  will  appear  in  August,  will  be  illustrated 
w  irh  some  of  Mr.  Eldredge's  extraordinary  color 
photographs. 

Other  features  of  the  issue  will  be  the  cover 
design  from  an  autochrome  of  a  yacht  at  full 
speed,  by  Eldred  S.  Bates;  "What  It  Costs  to  ~ 
a  Yachtsman,"  by  James  C.  Summers;  "What 
England  Can  Teach  Us  about  Rock  Gardening," 
by  Wilhelm  Miller;  "Modern  Planting  on  an 
Eighteenth  Century  Estate,"  by  Alden  Eearing; 
"Fresh-Water  Motor  Boating,"  by  T.  H.  Parker; 
"Moving  a  Century-Old  Boxwood  Hedge,"  by 
Claude  H.  Miller;  "A  Summer  Home  on  a 
Houseboat,"  by  George  Porter  Fernald;  "Some 
Successful  Houseboats  of  Different  Types,"  by 
Jessie  Tarbox  Beals;  "An  Ideal  Retreat,"  by 
Grace  Gallatin  Seton;  "Camp  and  Canoe  Fix- 
ings," by  Charles  Monroe  Mansfield;  several 
nimor  articles,  and  the  usual  departments. 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  A  PACK 

I  HAVE  experimented  with  packs  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  1  find  the  one  shown  in  the 
sketch  very  convenient,  light,  and  easily 
made.  On  one  end  of  a  light  board,  about 
9  X  l8  in.,  a  light  box  is  constructed  which 
has  a  removable  cover.  This  cover  has  on  its 
under  side  two  battens  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
drawing)  which  project  a  little  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  cover  on  one  side.  When  these  projections 
are  slipped  under  the  small  portion  of  the  top 
of  the  box  which  is  stationary,  and  the  bottom 
which  is  fa.stened  to  a  corresponding  strip  below, 
is  turned,  the  lid  is  held  firmly  in  place.  This 
is  much  better  than  a  hinge,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
hinge  a  very  thin  cover  securely',  and  the  plank 


BacJ'  o'fbcA       ! 

(bl  (C) 

The  material  used  in  making  the 
pack  should  be  of  the  best  qual- 
ity but  light  in  weight.  The  size 
indicated  is  a  convenient  one  but 
it  may  be  varied  to  suit   individual     *  ' 

needs 

used  should  be  very  thin  and  of  some  light  and 
thoroughly  seasoned  wood.  In  this  box  are  carried 
the  few  simple  remedies  that  should  always  be 
taken,  matches,  a  candle  or  two,  stationer}  ,  soap, 
thread,  needles,  buttons,  etc.  The  upper  part 
of  the  pack  is  made  by  tacking  duck  to  the  edges 
of  the  board  and  box,  as  shown,  and  covering 
with  a  flap.  Into  this  can  be  packed  small  cloth 
sacks  containing  provisions. 

Sketch  C  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  back  of 
the  pack,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
carrying  the  necessary  changes  of  underclothing, 
and  padding  the  pack,  which  prevents  its  chafing 
the  back.  The  clothing  is  folded  flat  and  the 
flaps  tied  over.  This  keeps  the  clothing  perfectly 
dry  and  forms  a  soft  pad  for  the  back.  The 
directions  given  on  the  drawing  make  a  very 
convenient  size,  but,  of  course,  the  pack  may 
be  made  of  a  size  to  suit  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  load.  Frederick  Aui.D. 

PERMANENT  LABELS  FOR  TREES 

CUT    strips     of    zinc     the     desired    size     and 
soak   them   in    strong    vinegar    tor    a    day 
or  two,  after  which    you    can    write    upon 
the    zinc   with    a    common    lead    pencil,^  and    the 
writing  will  remain  for  years.        R.  A.  S.  Dix. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Holiday  Announcement 

Many  Christmas  selections,  already  made  and  being 
held  for  future  delivery,  prompt  Tiffany  &  Co.  to 
remind  intending  purchasers  that  they  will  greatly 
further  their  own  interests  and  convenience  by  placing 
their  orders  as  early  as  possible.  Every  department  is 
now  complete  with  a  new  stock  of  this  season's  latest 
manufactures  and  importations,  including  many  choice 
and  attractive  articles  which  will  not  be  duplicated 

Tiffany  &  Co.'s  out-of-town  service  is  an  important 
branch  of  their  business,  intended  to  serve  purchasers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Through  the  facilities  of  an 
efficent  Correspondence  Department,  the  entire  holiday 
stock  is  as  accessible  to  Christmas  buyers  living  at  a 
distance  as  to  those  able  to  make  their  selections  in 
person.  Goods  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  persons 
known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references 

The  1910  Tiffany  Blue  Book  is  a  compact  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  containing  over  760  pages  of  con- 
cise descriptions,  with  prices  of  the  stock  of  jewelry, 
silverware,  watches,  clocks,  bronzes,  etc.  This  book  is 
a  helpful  guide  to  purchasers  and  will  be  found  to 
suggest  many  appropriate  gifts  of  moderate  price  as 
well  as  more  expensive  pieces.  The  Blue  Book  will 
be  mailed  upon  request 

Tiffany  &  Co.  always  welcome  a  comparison  of  prices 


Fifth  Avenue  &  3Tth  Street,  New  York 


I  N     A  M  1-.  RICA 


Dec 


E  M  BE  R  I  C 


IN  help:.-;    . -r  suojcribers    find    country    homes,    we    sliall    expand    "Tnii    Ri;adkrs'    SERVICE"  to 
include   reilrr   developments.    We    do    this    hirgely    because    so    many    of    our    readers    have   askd 
our  opinion  i?:u:  various  real  estate  developments  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

We  shill.  :^f  course,  continue  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  concerning  farms  ad 
estates  evernvhere.  and  COUNTRY  LiFE  IN  AMERICA'S  READERS'  SERVICE  will  supply  to  all  wo 
ask  first  hand  facts:  there   is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  it  is   rendered  promptly. 

Manager  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America  -  133  East   16th  Street,  New  York  Cv 


XEW  YOi 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


LAWRENCE    PARK    WEST 

Bronxville    StaLtioa,    Westchester   Co. 

This  tract  of  nearly  300  acres  near  the  famous  Lawrence  Park  is  now  developed  and  is  offered  fr 
sale  in  plots  varying  in  size  from  one-half  acre  to  five  acres. 

Situated    on    the  very    outskirts    of    New   York  City,   yet    deep   in  the  country,    this  property 
remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty,  untouched  by  the  hands  of  man  since  the  days  of  Jonas  Bronck. 
is  a  combination  of  rocky  heights,  wooded  slopes  and  broad,  sweeping  meadow  lands  rarely  found  eve 
in    beautiful    Westchester,    and    lends     itself     perfectly    to    the    picturesque    development    for    whic 
Lawrence  Park  is  well  known. 

The  land  is  highly  restricted  and  in  its  type  of  development  follows  closely  that  of  tl 
original  Lawrence  Park  which  has  proven  so  successful.  Here  the  artistic,  the  literary,  the  pr 
fessional  man,  and  people  of  culture,  tired  of  the  city,  may  acquire  homes  in  harmony  with  their  tas 
as  so  many  have  done  before  them. 

A  nine  hole  golf  links  has  been  constructed  over  a  portion  of  the  property  and  a  clubhous 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  residents. 

Thirty  minutes  to  Qrand  Central  Station.     Booklet.        THE  LAWRENCE  PARK  REALTY  CO.,  103  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City  or  BronxviUe,  N. 


\X'estchester  County,  20  miles  from  Grand  Central 
Station,  1  mile  from  local  station,  20  to  400  acres, 
$  1 000  per  acre.  High  rolling  ground  parts  beau- 
tifully wooded. 

CRAIG  F.  R.  DRAKE,  Real  Estate 

Whitor-Stuart  Bldg.  8  E.  54th  Street,  New  York. 


Scarsdale,     Westchester  County 


Estate  •■  presents  the  ideal  realization  of  out  of 
stains  the  charm  of  tlie  country;  carefully  preserves 
■nt.  and  is  to  be  made  the  Company's  most  siKnifi- 

roi.rt.nor  a„  ,11    .,„.  ,j,„„^  ,jp„|j  ^^.,^  fj^i,  i^,„„j,j. 

les  from  New  York  on  the 


iiiiii,  diuiely  attht  station,    _    _ ^.. 

:  ;sion  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
■  J.LI.  1 02]  IMSV,      Scarsdale,  N.  Y.      SOU  Flflh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City, 


Larchmont  Manor 


^ms  large,  all  year 'round  house,  completed 
one  year  ago,  in  the  finest  .section  of  the 
^lanor,  and  overlooking  the  water,  with 
b  bath  rooms,  large  verandas,  winter  and 
summer  dining  rooms,  billiard  room  and  con- 
sen-atory.  Lawn  for  tennis,  cror|uet  and 
bowls,  garden,  concrete  sea  wall  and  boat 
house.  _  .Stable  with  five  stalls,  rooms  fr,r 
men  with  bath  Large  garage-.  .Ml  l,uill  in 
the  best  po.ssib!e  manner.  ]•<„•  s;.ic  on  ver- 
easy  terms.  For  funhor  |i:,rii-jil;.i.:, 
11,  R     CHARLES    PERRIN 


Fertile  Uplands 

With  high  elevation ;  some  noble  woodland,  two 
brooks,  one  on  the  hill,  good  orchards  and  farm  buildings; 
only  37  miles  from  Grand  Central,  4  miles  from  Mount 
Kisco  ;  past  estates  of  MM.  Gifford  Cochrane,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Addicks,  Murray  Dodge,  John 
Purroy  Mitchell  ;  203  acres  commanding  the  situation. 
Price,    $36.000 

COOLEY  &  WEST,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Country  Estates,  Farms  and 

Acreage  Property 

FISH  &  MARVIN 


New  York,  and 


Dnxville,   N.    Y. 


IDEAL  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE 

350  feet  from  I.archniont  Harbor,  water  views  and  water  privileges, 
35  minutes  from  Grand  Central  I  Jepot.  Modern  stone  and  shingle  house 
contains  7  family  and  2  maid's  bed-rooms.  3  baths,  hot-water  heat,  electric 
liRhts.  Sewer.  2  acres,  larRC  shade  trees,  fine  lar);e  stable.  For  sale  or 
rent  to  satisfactory  party.    Particulars  and  photos  with 

HOWELL  C.  PERRIN 


SCARSDALE     ESTATES 

The  Homeland  in  the  ililjs.     Locale.l  in  K.  ,111,1,, I  W  ,    hlu-sler 
County,  just  over  the  threshold  of  Niv.   S    il    1  ii         W  >■  offer 

you  plots,  an  acre  or  more  in  size,  at  II |,im.     ,   l.r,|  for 

much  smaller  lots  in  other  desir.ahle  sul.iiil.        I     ,  r\  improve- 
ment and  only  thirty-live  iniiiiile,  from  (irjii.l  {'ciilr'.il  Station. 
Our  beautiful  illirlr;iie(l  bool.lci  will  I.e  mhI  on  request. 

SCARSDALE    ESTATES 


.  N.  y. 


I  lOa; 


1  Street,  N.  V.  C 


COUNTRY    PROPRRTY 


PRASE:  ©s  IK:,LLa!?!^:A5^i,aMc. 

.rolm    K,    ,Seoll,     Mnunw'-i-  •■!■    Coinilrv     l).|mrl„M.„ 
:m   MadlMo.i   A  V. •line,    N.'W    Voik 


C  H  you  are  a  person  of  character  and  responsibilit- 
with  tastes  which  center  about  your  home  and  famil> 
and  if  you  have  felt  the  narrowness  of  City  life,  the 
we  will  gladly  show  you 

SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 

Along-the- Hudson  Park  on  Spuylen  Duyvil  HilL 
Jj  BIT  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
SET  WITHIN   THE  CITY  GATES 
AND  PERMANENTLY  RESTRICTEL 
It  costs  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  to  be  a  dweller  11 
Along-the-Hudson  Park,  but  it  is  worth  it. 

Particulars  : 

Aiong-the-Hudson  Co.,  84  William  St 


COUNTRY    HOMES 
EVERYWHERE 


To  Buy  a  Country  Horn 

is  (|tiito  11  in-oblcni.  Country  \,\U-  iii  .Xnu'i-ieii's  ]<• 
li.stiito  Directory  eontiiiiis  tlu'  lulvortisonu'iils  of  mat 
(losirul)le  liliie(\s.  It'  wlmt  von  wiiiit  is  not  there,  tl 
ReiKlor.s'  Scrviec,  wliieh  is  in  toneli  with  r.lijihle  iii;eii 
and  owners  .•vrrvwlu.r.',  will  eiHloMvor  williont  ehurt 
to   lliid   your   iilr.'il.      Write   slai  in-  nil  |.!irl  ieulars  to  tl 

Manager  Real  Estate  Department 

133  EiiHt   16tl>  .Slr..'l  N,-w    York  Cil 


NOW 


IS  THE  TIMB 


hIoiv  I'oim.  R.  R.  tun 
Ills    :ire   opoiatod   anc 

llic  S|inn|',  ,i(  li\il\   .iiii\  .  .„  loailvMnlMgcotisly  ]iiirchas< 

Long   Island,   in   New  Jersey   and   Westchester. 
LONG      ISLAND     SHORE     FRONTS 


E  C  E  M  B  E  R  . 
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XFV  \\)RK 


Former  ApUmenl  Dwellers  have 
built — and  ai-  building — many  de- 
lightful homes  t 

PAtKHiLL 


-  Ork- 

-T»E  SI 

e-Mudsor\ 
„RB  BEAtTirtL' 

Why 

don't  yo 

E.rrr  Gt 

T^.-r^   Rc 
StndfoT  , 

Invest  your    Rent? 

■s  0*    R.t«l   Tr»n.il 
Booklet  of  Facts 

amtrican  3EaI  Cstatt  Compaitp 

Umb  so.  SZ7  ftk  Atom.  No  T*ri  Gty 
Aoeti  omUrven  N(i£oo  DoUui 


NEW  YORK 


XEW  YORK 


This  Home  at  Huntington  Terrace 

HUNTINGTON,  LONG  ISLAND,  For  Sale 

\  beaorifnl  eiebt-room  bouse,  hard  wood  finish,  open  cobble  grste  firerlare,  full  cement  celUr.  situated  on  comer  plot 
•'^  100  feet  square,  open  plurneing,  porcelain  tubs,  full  water  pressure,  ariesian  drinking  water,  telephone  and  every  possible 
convenience. 

The  house  is  located  in  Hontiiigton  Terrace,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beautiful  new  E>epot  just  erected,  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  Penosflvania  lubes  this  winter,  this  properr>-  will  be  within  45  minutes  of  the  new  Seventh  .\venue  Penns>l- 
vinU  Depot. 

Huntington  Tetrace  is  a  beautifully  wooded  section — a  park  development  of  300  plots — circular  roadways — within  easy 
distance  of  New  Cross  Island  Trolley,  for  Huntington  Harbor  and  Amityville.  Altitude  of  225  feet.  No  mosquitoes.  Ten 
minutes  via  trolley  to  Huntington  Harbor. 

Price.  $4,700.  Terms,  $500  cash — 50%  firs«  mongage,  balance  payable  in  monthly  installmeDts  to  be  mutnally  agreed 
upon  and  at  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser. 


Ts  will  protect  all  Brokers.     Transportation  furnished  for  any  broker  and  client  who  may  desire  to   view  this  desirable 
property. 

The    Debentvire    Corporation    of    New    York 

C.A..MBRIDGE  BU1U)ING.  33D  STREET  and  5TH  AVENUE         Phone.  3908  Madison 


V  ^  W.  .^^  ^.JirJebL^^l^j^J^j 


North  Shore,   Lon^  Island 

One-Half  Mile  from  Oyster  Bay,  One  and  One-Half  from  Sound 

POR  SALE  I  3^  acres  of  woodland,  fields  and  meadows:  30  miles  from  town; 
ven'  high  land;  superb  \iew  of  the  sound;  trout  stream,  well 
stocked,  runs  across  this  propem",  most  beautiful  part  of  Long  Island.  Has  cottage 
(recently  done  over)  of  eight  rooms,  and  rwo  bams,  all  in  excellent  condition.  Ideal  site 
for  a  countTN"  seat.  This  propeny  Ues  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Glen  Cove.  Short  distance 
to  the  Nassau  Countr\-  Club.  Address:  Box  ^8.  care  of  Country  Life  in  America. 
;;;  E.  :':h  ?:..  X.  V.'Chv. 


Mount  Vrnon  Cottage 

Rem,  S.OOO—Furaished 

tied  wit-  n  rftst  xinutes'  ir  ve  o'  Briarcliff  .Ma 


BRI.ARCLFF  RE.ALTV  CO. 
Briarctt  Manor.    N.    ^. 


I 


XE\'  JF.RSFA' 


nglcwo'i  New  Jersey 


-  -kJence.  haixisorrjely  furnished. 

rooms,  in  one  oi   the  choicest 

-  •.he  winter  or  lor  a   ye^r  ;    j 

c     One  of  the  nrw  and  ittract- 

hoc.!>.  >U!ion.  etc. 

40  NuMO  Street.  New  York 


LTURID  PRINCETON 


BO»T.  Priwoa.  N.J.        Sf-T.rk  0««-.  i«fMarSl. 


^NAFDSV 
ALT 

ILLE. 

N 

lew 

J. 

York  City 

'■m  an'y  to 
.  Street.    ^ 

REESE.   6.«t  60tl 

HOLLIS  PARK  GARDENS 

at  Hollis.  L.  L 

Is  a  rentleman's  residence  park,  handsomely  developed,  and  with 


Island   Cities   Real  Estate  Company 
5S5  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

|[)[£.\L  'Winter  sports.  Choice  markets.  Pure 
\i  I  V  -T-p  p  water.  Perfect  sewerage  system. 
,,   ,..  .  Vr-     Atxractavelv  furnished,  modem 

CLIM.ATE  (ott.\<;f.s  for  |{k>t. 

GEO. \ .  W.  DLRVEE 
Real     Estate.  5aranac     Lake.  N.  >  . 


n*^-.«.    ^nl/ik*  Karm  of  about  225  acres,  less  ths 
rOr    Z>aiC.  ■.     ■    r.:    ~    frm    New  York.      1 


nn;.--  fro-     - 
River, 
water.   <-!- 
apple  ore;  :»• 
buildines  — slaii 
?l.i.0OO,   half  cash. 


■ '.anding on  Hudson 

r.'ited    villaffe    with 

school.     15   acres 

t 'ne   house.  4  bam 

:.-.      A:  :^:.dant    spring    water. 

Address  N.    L..   Box  60,   care 


CoimlTT  Life  in  America. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


A  Beautiful  Country  Home  For  Sale 

in  New  York  S;.i:e.  30  Acres  of  rich,  level 
I  land;  Soo  feet  of  river  frontage;  splendid,  new 
I   1 7-room  house;  fine  view.  Price  $20,000,  Write 

for  full  description, 

W.  H.  HAZARD  &  CO.  Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

South  Shore  of  Long  Island 

Choice  CKvellings  to  Rent 

Residence    Properties,    FaiTns 

and     Acreage     for    Sale 

Tel.  22/.         JEREMIAH  ROBBIXS.  Babylon,  L.  I. 

PEXXSVLVAXL\ 


The   Knolls.    Westerly.    R..    I. 

t:>^-     '  ^^',,c-;.iU-  =  'c=---rc7-f--ft~iT-:-ve-;-,-es'walk 

--V     ■:     ■■_.      -r--..        .       .  V- Watch 

.  r.  has 


_  r\-  way:  an  ideal  heme.    Will  sell  f uniished. 
U .  D.  CRifcHERSCN.  Westerly.  R.  L 


XEW   HAMPSHIRE 


You  simplT  can't  lose  at  LAlfGHORITE  1  ,;6  Xfinute*  to  Read- 
ing TerminaJi.  Tht  Mcsi  hejui;  m  Subiirb  o;  PhilaJ-riphij. 
vHighesi  Ele^-ation  Between  PhibdeJphia  and  New  York.' 
Beginning  o!  a  Grrat  Boom  is  X(rs-  On.  All  land  will  increase 
50  per  cent,  by  end  of  loio.  Beautiful  building  sites  from  c«>e 
to  nfteen  acres.  Tracts  from  3  to  6  acres  with  old  mansions. 
Old  shade  trees- 
Well  located  modem  stone  dwelling?  $7,500  to  SIO.OOO. 
ARTHUR  P.  TOWHSEKD 

BiiMia;  LA.NfinoKM;.   pa. 


XEW  HAMPSHIRE 


N.    H.    FARMS 

This  modem  brick  bouse.  12  rooms,  2  baths,  furnace,  open  fires, 
piaiza  on  tliree  sides,  large  bam.  etc.,  all  in  excellent  order,  and  150 
acres  uiter»-aie  land  bordering  the  Merrimac  River,  with  10  miles  of 
hoatins,  a  productive  fann  and  ideal  summer  or  all  the  vear  home  is 
ottered  at  $10,000 — only  a  fracnon  of  cost. 

.\lso  a  mountain  farm  of  350  acres,  largely  woodland:  bungalow 
si-.es  commanding  glorious  \-iews  of  New  Found  Lake,  mountains, 
Aid  forests;  sugar  orchard.  Just  the  spot  for  a  group  of  camps. 
Price,  ^,000. 

.\lso  1.200  acre  sheep  farm  with  good  buildings,  finest  mountain 
pastures  in  the  state,  located  in  the  picturesquely  beautiful  country 
•  ^nh  of  Mt.  Mcnadnock.     l>rice.  $7,500.     Also  5o.acre  wood  lot 

■rdering  on  small  lake  near  Lake  Sunapee,  beautifuUv  located  tor 

jngalows  or  club.     Price,  Jjoo. 

FOR    SAL.B  BT 

W.  B.  BLAKEMORE 

1-4  1    .Milk  St..  Boston,  .Mass. 

.■-^rrr.s  Country    Estates  Timber  Lands 
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"'ZH;i1n:"i^^"s!:^'cr'  country   life   in  amkrica 


D  E  C  E  M  B 


9^9 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich,  Connecticut 

This  Beautiful  Country  Estate  for  Sale — at  an  Attractive  Figure 


BEAUTIFUL  grounds  of   1.')  in-n-^  Itml  mit  in  lawn,  garden's,  shniMicry— beautiful  tract  of  woodland  a  i>art  of 
the  property;   lar^e  shade  trees,  liaudsouie  inoiiern  residence  of  18  rooms.     JjarRe  verandas,  greenhouses, 
stables,  garage,  gardener's  cottage.     ( 'lioi,-,- Sound  view  from  the  verandas.  „  ^  „         , 

This  is  without  question  a  beautiful  estate  au<l  a  bargain  at  the  price  it  is  offered  for.     For  other  particu- 
lars and  permit  for  inspecting  apply  to  this  ofJice. 

Large  acreage  tract  of  240  acres  for  sale  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  with  an  elevation  of  over  500  feet,  commanding  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  surrounding  country  that  an  eye  has  witnessed. 
This  tract  of  land  is  well  bounded  and  contains  many  attractive  features.     Bounded  by  three  roads. 
I  fully  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  property  as  to  property,  location  and  the  low  price  it  is  offered  [or. 

.\nd  many  other  beautiful  estates,  as  well  as  acreage  property  at  Greenwich  and  along  the  Sound,  at  prices  that  will  interest  any- 
one looking  for  country  property.    Call  or  address 

THOS.  N.  COOKE 


Smith  Building 


Real  Estate  Agency 

Telcplione  430 


Greenwich,  Connecticut 


At  StamforcK" 


, Conn. 

Combined  Shore   and   Country    Estate 

Containing  9  acres,  I'/i  miles  from  Stamford  station 

This  has  just  been  placed  in  my  hands  to  sell  and  I  can 

recommend  it  as  being  an  exceptionally  fine  property. 

There  is  a  frontage  of  600  feet  on  the  road  and  water; 

several    acres    are    in    lawns,  walks    and    drives.     Rare 

shrubbery    and    fine    shade   trees    in    abundance.    Two  a 

gardens  are  hidden  by  a  high  hedge  of  Privet.    The  photograph  will  give  /A 


an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this    Estate.     House    contains    14  rooms,  2  bath-     ^ 
rooms,  9  open  fire  places,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  city  water.    Large  stable,  13  stalls,  2  rooms 
for  man.     Chicken    houses,  boat    house.     This    is    a    most    delightful    year    around    home  and 
must  be   seen   to   be    appreciated. 


Inspection  by  appointment 
only 

Price    ^Lnd    ternrxs    on 
a-pplica-tion 


Farms,  Country  Estates,  Shore  Houses 
and  Furnished  Cottages 

Frank  B.  Gurley 

56  Park  Row  Phone  622  Stamford,  Conn. 


For  Sale 

Desirable  Country  Property  at  Lakeville, 

Connecticut.     Lake  frontage 

and  good  vievs^s. 

E.  L  PEABODY,  Lakeville,  Connecticut 


Read  about  it 
Write  about  it 
Talk  about  it 


Most  evcrvliodv  docs  at  sonic  i, 
The  cotintry"  iivinp  i,i,,a  is  homi. 
even  now  or  will  be  wanting  your 
in  some  ht-iintiful  .■section. 

Your  ideal  pla^c  may  be  advertisorl 
month's  issue,  of  (^onnti-v  Life  in  Anicri 
and  you  will  t.-U  our  HeaiUrs'  S<rvi<'i' 
want  we  undonhl-rtlv  <mii  help  vou  to  fii 
1."  no  charge  for  tl  i*  ii->istunr.;;' we  arc 


id  of  their  life, 
out.  You  are 
I  country  home 


in  t  h  i 
•a.  If  II 
what    v( 


communication    wnli 

agent?  and  owner-  ■  ■ 

IVr,:-    - 

Manager  Real  Esta^c 


n  liable    and 


-pt..  Country  Life  in  America 


LITCHFIELD  HILLS  ^iSfcT.Ns 

60  acres,  house  and  stable $1,600 

93  acres,  house  and  barn 2,250 

80  acres,  house  and  barn 2,800 

320  acres,  house,  3  barns, 6,000 

360  acres,  stone  house,  new  barn,     .     .     .  7,500 
For  detailed  description  apply  to 

EDG.\K  A-   CUKTIS.                                       C.    R,  IHTFFIE, 

81  Nassau  St..  Mew  York  City  Raiitam.  Cunn. 


Want  to  buy    this    real    old 
fashioned     Colonial     Home-      ^ 
stead  located  in  Connecticut?    S 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


For 
Sale 


THE  most  beautiful  Country  Estate 
Section  Suburban  to  New  York 

Elegant  Country  Homes 
Shore  Front  Residences 
Acreage  for  Estates 
Magnificent  Building  Sites 
Farms 


Fo*"  j  Furnished      y.^.,  icpc  Long  or  Sho 
Rent  ]  Unfurnished  n^»J»ti»  Term     Leas 

For  particulars  apply  to 

Laurence  Timmons 

Opp.  Depot    Tel.  456    Greenwich,  Conn. 


/^ 


Greenwich,   Conn. 


Beautiful,  modernizeci  homestead,  containing 
sleeping  rooms  and  bath,  steam  heat,  electriii 
light;  good  stable;  10  acres  of  the  most  attract 
ive  grounds  :  3  miles  from  Greenwich  station  oi 
the  best  road  in  this  section:  unobstructed  viev 
of  sound  and  surrounding  country  for  miles. 

ONE    OF    THE    HIGHEST    POINTS    OF    LANI 

BETWEEN     MAINE    AND     FLORIDA. 

SAME  DISTANCE  FROM  WATER. 

A   Rare  Bargain  at  $30,00C 
WM.  S.  MEANY 

Smith  Bldg.,  Tels.  103-293,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


^ 


ALL    YEAR    COUNTRY    HOUSE 


stop.     House 


1  theC.i 


istant.     All   express  trai 
brick  and  frame  construe 
iplete  in  every  respect,  with  all  desiral: 
^'astliroughout.  Good  stable  with  gara? 
iiished  by  present  owner  who  is  goin^. 
e  cost  $50,000  and  furniture  $20,000.     Will  sell  with  o 
Asking  price,  complete,  $35,000 
America. 


equipments-, 
room.  Beautiful 
abroad   perni.ii 


care  Country  Life  : 


LITCHFIELD  AND    BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Farms,  country  sc.-its,  mountain  land,  lake  property,  et 
etc.,  in  the  beautiful  section  around  Lakeville,  Sharon,  Amen 
Millcrton,  Twin  Lakes,  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Prices  range  from  $j  c;o  upward.  Let  me  know  your  rcqui 
mcnts  and  I  shall  send  you  descriptions  of  places  that  sei 
suitable. 


Rowayton,  Conn.,  on  the  Sound 


Beautiful  Ho 

1906:    plot  'of 


■ooiiis  and  space  for  addition.tl;  tb; 
;  stable;  high  ground;  view  of  Soui 


Very  anxious  to  sell. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Residence  Park:  attractive  Dwelling,  12  rooms  and  bath;  o[, 
plumbing,  all  improvements;  plot  of  nearly  '<  acre,  chcicelo, 
tion,  near  Sound;  ASKING  $12,000:  want  offer.  Also  sevt , 
Acreage  Plots  on  Sound  shore— IIJl.AL  for  fine  dwellings.  1 
VERY  LITTI.K  SHORE  FRO.VT  LEFT 

P.  W.  Mackenzie,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Cil 


Connecticut  Shore 

Water    fronts,    islands,    country   seats,    village   homes,    bung:, 
sites,  factories  and  factory  sites,  oyster  grounds,  etc.      ' 

ARCHIBALD  C.  FOSS 

39   East  42d  Street,  New  York  City  I 

Branch  office,  24  Wasliiiigton   St.,       Soutli    Norwalk,  Cd 


HERE  IS   OUR 

NEW  CATALOGUI 

SEND   FOR  IT 

\\,.:,l-,.,,„bli^bM«cial  liaise 
pn,,,,  clh-,  I.H  .,ilr  ,,,id  t.i  let  i 
Lenox,  .,:id  Ibr  Berkshire  Hills 
\\r  l-.ne  ,n:invd,-i.-,d.lc  pmpci 
lirs  on  the  Hudson,  in  Sharon 
Ct.  and  in  oilur  yJaces  withi 
easy  reach  of  Xcw  York. 

MOORE  &  WYCKOFF 
546  Fifth  Ave.         New  Yor 


3   December,  1909 
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The  Readers'  Service  gives  injoi 
mation  about  real  estate 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Elite   Patronage  or 


I  offer  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  estates  located  in  that  adorable  and  famous 
Shenandoah  region.one  of  the  most  magnificent  sweeps  of  country  in  the  United 
States.  Mansion  house  of  distinction.  Lavishly  planned  and  built  generously. 
Complete  set  of  farm  buildings,  all  being  built  new  entire  within  three  years. 
208  acres,  blue  grass  lands,  adapted  for  hor:;es,  cattle,  fruit.  Commercial  or- 
chard, 2,600  apple  trees.  Location  de  Luxe,  elite  society.  Printed  (Premier  G) 
description.    GRANT  PARISH,  Exclnsive  Broker,  Wa8llliic:ton.  I>.  C. 


VIRGINIA 


THE  LAND  OF 

"The  Life  Worth   Living" 

Old  Colonial  Estates  and  Farms  on 
salt  water,  also  inland.  Daily  commu- 
nication with  Old  Point,  Richmond, 
Cape  Charles,  and  Baltimore.  Also 
telephone  and  telegraph  connections. 

WALTER     T.     L.     SANDERS 

DIXONDALE         Gloucester    Co.,Va. 
SOUTH    CAROLINA 


"-^^t?123  AIKEN? 


Write  for  leaflet  describing   the  City   of  I  l 

streets,  fine  cottages,   delightful    climate,  pr  e 
roads,  dri\es,  gulf  and  gun  clubs. 


JOHN  LAIRD.     Real  Estate.     AIKEN.  S.  C. 


MULBERRY  CASTLE,  Erected  1714 

One  of  the  oldest  Colonial  Mansions  extant  in  South 
Carolina,  located  on  Cooper  River,  just  north  of  Charleston, 
S,  C,  three  miles  from  Oakley  Station  on  A.  C.  L.  R.  R. 
Deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks  and  quail.  An  ideal  v\'inler  home 
for  family  or  club,  containing  about  thirty-two  hundred  acres. 

Apply  to  PINE  TIMBER    CORPORATION 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charlotte,   N.  C. 

252  acre  Farm  for  Sale.  20  minutes'  drive  from 
Car  Line.  60  in  original  Pine  and  Oak.  Plenty 
water,  all  kinds  fruit.  Fronting  a  nice  County  Belt 
Line.  Convenient  to  2  Macadam  Roads.  6  good 
3&  4  Room  Tenant  Houses.  3  good  Barns.  Land 
produces  well  most  any  crop.  Could  be  made  an 
ideal  country  home.  Price  $150.00  per  acre.  Easy 
Terms.     Address, 

Farmer,  24  So.TryonSt.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


FLORIDA 


Choicest  Orange  Groves   in  Famous 
Indian  River  Orange  Belt 

Winter  Homes,  River  Fronts,  Building  Loti,  etc. 
in  ROCKLEDGE  and  on  MERRITT  ISLAND. 
Best  fishing  and  shooting.   Send  for  List. 

Taylor  &  Hall,  Rockledge,  Florida 


Five  Acre  Florida  Orange  Groves 

pay  expenses  wintering  in  Sunny  Florida.  Charmingly  situated 
between  Lakes  Alfred  and  Van.  Fishing,  boating,  hunting. 
Most  substantial,  complete,  delightful  proposition  for  occu- 
pancy orinvestment.  First  payment  now  entitles  you  to  occupy 
grove  land  this  winter.  We  plant,  and  cultivate  for  three  years, 
lis.     Write  for  Groves  of  Golden  Fruit,  free. 


LAKE  ALFRED  DEVELOPMENT  CO., Bartow,  Florida 


A  Country  House  and  My  Own 
Little  Garden 


Did  you  ever  near  ai 
We  have.  If  you  we 
of  ground. 


ly  they  were  looking  forward  to  getting  it. 
rson  and  were  able  to  purchase  a  small  piece 
lere  to  get  just  what  you  wanted  ?  Through 
nagazine,  CdtJNTRY  Life  in  America,  we  are  in  constant  touch 
with  reliable  real  estate  agents  everywhere.  Without  charge,  our  Readers' 
Service  will  put  you  in  touch  with  these  agents,  who  will  search  and  secure 
for  you  your  ideal  place. 


FOREIGN 


National  andliiternatiODal  Real  Estate  Transactions 


Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe  Real  Estate  Transac- 
tions now  arranged  for  lilio 
ESTATES  AND  COUNTRY  HOUSES  IN 
ENGLAND 
For  rent,  furnished,  from  $500  up  for  season.    Correspond- 
ence Solicited  for  Sea.son  of  1910  (also  London  town  houses). 
CHATEAUS,  ESTATES  AND  PETITE  VILLAS  IN 
FRANCE 
For  rent,  furnished,  from  $500  up  for  Season  1910  Environ 
to  Paris.    Fontaineblau,  the  Riviera,  Pau,  Biarritz  (also 
Paris  town  houses). 

Villas  in  Switzerland,  also  on  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 
Postscript — Early  application  should  be  in  hand  for  the 
coming  (1910)  season,  allowing  for  the  protracted  time 
necessary  for  foreign  negotiations. 
GRANT  PARISH,   1429  New  York  Avenue,   Washington,   D.  C. 


VIRGINIA 


Grand  Virginia  Home 

on  the  shores  of  beautiful  James 
Rr  iiiidway  between  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  and  convenient  to  R.  R.  sta- 
tion with  trains  either  way  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Magnificent  views; 
fine  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and 
shooting.  The  land  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive; the  mansion  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Colonial  architecture  extant. 
A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  des- 
criptive of  this  splendid  property  and 
its  history  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Address 
F.  H.  BALL,  Gen'l  Mgr.,   Williamsburg,  Va. 


Water  Front  Estate 

"Eastern  Shore,"  Maryland 

Colonial  manor  house,  perfect  condition,  modem 
improvements,  steam  heat,  gas ;  lovely  lawn,  with 
magnificent  trees  to  the  water's  edge  ;  house  artistic, 
quaint,  convenient ;  1  72  acres  of  rich,  level  land  ;  near 
depot  and  steamboat  wharf;  best  social  conditions; 
yachting,  fishing,  bathing,  duck  and  quail  shooting  ; 
eminently  healthy  ;  fast  trains  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  with  Pullmans;  $20,000,  easy  terms, 
stock  and  equipment  included. 

For  details  and  'full  line  of  photos,  address 
Box  282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Northern  Virginia  Farms 

Within  10  to  40  miles  of  Washington,  X>.  C. 

Handsome  Colonial  Homes,  Situated  on  Rich  Blue  Grass  Farms,  also 

Grain,  Grass,  Fruit,  Dairy,  Poultry  and    Truck  Farms  of  all  sizes  and 

prices.  Good  Roads,  Excellent  Water,  Unsurpassed  Market  Advantages, 

and  excellent  Equable  Climate  all  the  year. 

If  rite /or  Free  Illustrated  Cntatog. 

WM.  EADS  MILLER  CO. 
Leesburg  liOiidouu  County  Virginia 


R.AI  LWAV 

VIRGINIA  FARMS^ 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  as  low  ^ 

as  $10.00  per  Acre.     Rich  Soil,  Mild  Winter: 

Good    Markets.      For    handsome    Booklet   and  Low 

Excursion  Rates,  address  G.  B.  WALL,  Real  Estate 

C.  &  O.  Railway.      Box  A-i,  Richmond,  Va. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Premier  Broker  in  Country 


Magnificent  Sotttk 
i8  acre  grove,    glorio 

accessible;  wharf  on  i 
200  acres.  \^^  miles  t 
Printed  description. 


rn  Marine  Estate,  2  hours  from  Old  Point  ( 
IS  trees,  some  38  feet  circumference;  aristocra 
ightful  colony,  wealthy  Northern  and  Western 
state;  one  of  the  finest  residential  marine  estate 
iter  front,  45  acres  oyster  beds.  12.000  bushels 
GRANT  PARISH,  Washliicton,  O.  < 


VIRGINIA 


BROOKWOOD 

The  perfect  setting  of  this  liistoric  and  interesting  home  is  appreciated  as 
you  approach  the  magnificently  shaded  la«n,  with  its  rare  trees;  firs, 
boxwood,  maples,  and  cedars  being  conspicuous  from  the  ni.iin  entrance. 
The  mansion  house  is  also  seen  and  as  you  reach  it  over  the  circular 
gravel  road  your  admiration  is  increased.  Here  stands  a  handsome 
Colonial  structure  of  12  rooms,  with  a  wide  gallery,  with  Ionic  colunms 
extending  to  the  base  ofthe  roof,  complete  in  every  particular.  Hard- 
wood floors  throughout.  Fire  places  and  white  wood-work  in  every  room . 
a  perfect  steam  heating  plant,  and  lighted  by  Acetylene  gas.  The  water 
system  is  furnished  by  an  unlimited  quantity  of  pure  spring  water. 
This fuBnishes  the  water  for  two  bathrooms,  a  lavatory,  and  kitchen  and 
butler's  pantry,  besides  affording  the  garden,  lawn,  stables,  and  cattle 
yard  an  adequate  .supply  at  all  times.  The  plumbing  is  of  the  best  ex- 
posed nickel,  hot  and  cold  water,  porcelain  tubs,  etc.  The  out-buildings 
are  all  In  good  condition,  servant's  cottages,  stables,  implement  house, 
and  cattle  shed,  hay  and  grain  barn,  tool  house,  chicken  house,  ice  house, 
smoke  house,  and  corn  house;  the  last  two  lined  with  fine  meshed  wire. 
The  farm  consisfs  of  3.00  acres,  the  cleared  land  being  brought  up  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  and  divided  by  wire 
fencing,  in  perfect  condition  and  watered  by  living  streams. 

BROOKWOOD  is  delightfully  located  with  a  splendid  view  of  the 
mountains,  in  a  hunting  country,  with  none  but  charming  neighbors,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  twu  drag  hunts  every  week,  and  a  live  fox  hunt 
every  other  day  during  the  season.  •Keswick,  "  the  home  of  the  Pages; 
-Castle  Hill,"  the  home  of  the  Rivers;  ••Cohham  Park,"  the  home  ofthe 
Noltings.  and  many  other  distinguished  places  are  quite  near. 

BROOKWOOD  is  one  mile  from  a  station  on  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R..  14 
miles  from  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Three  hours  from  Washington  and  Richmond,  and  eight  hours  from  New 
York.  This  property  is  in  shape  to  be  occupied  by  people  of  culture  and 
refinement.  We  offer  it  with  confidence.  Price  {45.000.  Send  for  illus- 
trated booklet  and  free  list  of  200  other  select  country  homes. 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO..  eHAKLOTTESVII,I.E,  VA. 

m 

Northern  Virginia 

Farms 

aad  Country  Homes 

NEAR  WASHINGTON,   D.  C.                          | 

Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Co.  Stock  Fa 

■ms  a  specialty 

A.  H.  Buell,  Real  Estate  Broker                 | 

Herndon,  Virginia 

Kindly  Write  or  Telegraph  Me  When  to 

Expect  You                    j 

SAFE  INVESTMENT 

2100  acres  of  nice  land  with  buildings  ;  on  large 
river  (salt  water),  oysters  and  fish  ALL  year  and 
game  in  season.  Two  crops  a  year  same  land. 
Flowing  wells,  cheap  freight  rates.  Ideal  cl  riate. 
ONLY  $15  acre,  easy  terms.  Close  inveitig.  ?n. 
W.  R.  Broaddus,    =    =    =    West  Point,  ^  -^, 


ARMS  IN  VIRGINIA 


$1  fl  Per    Acre 
*  ^  and  up 


Come  to  Sunny  Virginia.  You  can  buy  fertile  farms  with  timber,  fruit  and 
water  for  $10  per  acre  and  up.  Splendid  country  for  fruit  growing,  dairying,  stock- 
raising  and  general  farming.  Pine  climate,  abundant  water,  convenient  markets  and 
good  neighbors.     Pull  information  and  valuable  booklet  upon  request.     Write  for  it. 

FH     ToPiATTM'P     AGRICULTURAL  4  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT,     1>n')nnl{'f=>      Vil 
.  n.  LarJAUlVir;   Norfolk  and  western  rv.,  oepi.  r  ivUdilUKC,   Yd.. 
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:CEMBER,  190  gl 


ii.rCfllLCCCS         JL->'lrCCLOry      engineers.    Thisdepartment  enables  architects  to  get  in  touch  with  readers  who  intend  to  build.  Special  rates. 
Address    ARCHITECTS'  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in   America,   133-137   East  16th    Street,    New    York. 


Ad 


TO  OWNERS  OF   SUBURBAN 

Vice  I  ESTATES    AND   TO    THOSE 

*^^*  SEEKING   COUNTRY   HOMES 


CL  We  give  you  advice  and  assistance  in  solving 
all  the  problems  which  may  confront  you  in 
selecting  a  home  in  the  country  or  in  success- 
fully managing  your  farm  or  suburban  estate. 


CL  j^fs  you  one  of  the  thousands  of 
city  business  men  now  seeking  to 
get  away  from  the  bustle  of  the 
city  to  live  in  the  greater  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  a  suburban 
home  ? 

C  Then  you  need  expert  advice  and 
assistance  such  as  we  give. 

C  Let  us  look  over  any  property  you 
have  in  view,  before  you  purchase. 
We  will  tell  you  whether  it  is 
suited  to  your  needs  —  whether 
the  price  asked  is  right —  and  so 
save  you  money  and  the  endless 
disappointment  following  an  un- 
suitable purchase. 


C  Do  ^ou  already  own  a  country 
home  or  estate  ?  Are  you  con- 
fronted with  puzzling  problems 
concerning  its  management  or 
development  ? 

C  Ther}  you  will  find  our  services  of 
inestimable  value  to  you. 

C  For  we  have  on  our  staff  rrien  of 
national  reputation  —  specialists  on 
Land,  Building,  Engineering,  Sani- 
tation, Landscape  Gardening, 
Stock  Breeding,  etc.  Estates  that 
were  running  at  a  loss  have  been 
converted  by  us  into  profit-makers 
for  their  owners. 


C  Secure  us  as  your  Agricultural  Counselors.  We 
will  enable  you  to  save  many  times  over,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  our  fee  for  consultation 
or  examination. 

Write   for  our   Brochure 
It    will    be    sent    FREE 


Every  owner  or  prospective  owner  of  a  country  home 
or  suburban  estate  should  have  a  copy  of  this  booklet. 
It  shows  the  wide  field  covered  by  our  Association. 
Fuller  information  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS  assn 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL.  President 
501  Transit  Building  5  and  7  East  42nd  St.  New  York 


MiiU 


BUILDING  A  BEAUTIFUL  HOME  IS  EA5Y 

if  you  get  the  right  plans  fiom  the  right  Architect.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  money,  but  of  knowing  how  to  design 
properly  and  plan  economically.      /  </„  this.     Buy  my  book  and  prove  it,  or  write  me  about  your  special  plans. 

Picturesque  Suburban  Houses:  By  mail  $2.00.  A  collection  of  original 
and  beautiful  designs  for  up-to-date  cement,  stone  and  frame  houses  in 
Colonial  and  other  styles,  from  #3,000  up.     Full  descriptions. 

A  Book  of  Bungalows:  By  mail  J2.00.  The  most  popular  building 
book  ever  published.  Charming  and  original  designs  for  one-story  and  one- 
and-a-half-story  Bungalows,  from  $1,000  up. 

Picturesque  Summer  Cottages:  Vol.  3  by  mail  $1.00.  Old  favorites 
and  new  designs  for  bungalows,  summer  or  permanent  homes  in  picturesque 
and  original  styles  ;  stone  and  frame.     From  $1,200  up. 

New  Picturesque  Cottages:  By  mail  $1.00.  Original  and  favorite 
designs  for  suburban  homes  from  $3,000  up  to  $6,000. 

Camps,  Cabins,  and  Shacks.  By  mail,  $2.00.  Forty  unusual  and  practical 
designs.     Over  half  of  buildings  to  cost  between  $350  and  $1,000. 


E.  E. 


HOLMAN,  1018=1020  Chestnut  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Before  you  fiulld  or  Remodel  Your  Home,  you  should  get  a  Copy  of 

•COUNTRY    AND    SUBURBAN    HOUSES 


estinatc  of  co5t.    Inter 
buHilin)!.    I'olonUI,  ArC 

nenlrn-  -.  ,.  •■,   . 

l>esiK>"<  loM..,/.  r-..  '      i,.  irio',';) 

WILLIAM  D.   DEWSNAP.'Archl.«;ri,io''NlIaTsJ.!NL%orVcitV.  Rooms 


0.   PERRY  SARLE, 


cirii. 

ENGINEElii 

146  Westminster  Street,   PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


PLANS,  specifications  and  superin- 
tendence for  Water  Works,  Sewers, 
Water   Powers  and  Industrial   Plants. 


HARBOR  AND    RIVER  WORK. 


HYDRAULICS 


EUGENE   PITOU,  Jr. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Landscape  Architect 

Designs  and  estimates  for  improving  and  construct- 
ing the  grotinds  of  city  and  suburban  properties. 
Ornamental  fixtures  ftirnished. 


A  Consulting  Agriculturist 

visit  unprofitable  Estates  and  p'arms,  and  will  advise 
ived  methods  of  management  to  make  them  successful, 
ical  advice  from  an  expert  often  puts  an  unprofitable 
on  a  paying  basis. 

EDW.  K.  PARKINSON 

Care  Country  Life  in  America 


Surveys  and  Maps 

And  Plans  for  Development  of  Country  Estates, 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Villages,  made  and  executed. 

CLARK  &  PIKE,  Engineers,  WILLOUGHBY,  O. 


WANTED 


FIRST  CLASS  FARM  WANTED 

by  one  of  our  clients,  in  exchange  for  his  fine  city 
income  property.  Must  be  fully  equipped.  Address, 
with  full  particulars,  giving  stock,  crops,  price,  etc., 

HUGHES  &  HOLDSWORTH 


WANTED 


position  as  Superinteudeut  auil  Gardener  on  private 
estate  by  a  thorough,  practical  man.  Good  experi- 
ence in  gardening,  farming.  The  care  of  live  stocli, 
Koad  building.  Draining  and  reclaiming  of  waste 
land.    Seventeen  years,  American  experience.  Seven 


vears  in 


W.  D.   ROBERTSON.  Elberon,  K.  J. 


WANTED 

to  correspond  with  someone  engaged  in  Horticultural  busi- 
ness who  requires  a  first  class  man;  over  20  years'  exper- 
ience in  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Cuba.  Can  grow 
anything,  also  a  good  salesman.  Good  English,  slight 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  Age  35,  wife  and  two  children 
(English).  Di.-engaged  middle  of  December. 
M.  LARSSON,  "La  Vega,"  Manguito,  Cuba. 


WANTED 

By  American,  age  35,  position  as  superintendent  of  a 
farm  or  gentleman's  country  place.  Life  experience 
in  general  farm  work,  past  8  years  in  herd  and  dairy 
work  in  production  of  sanitary  milk.  References  as 
to  character  and  ability.  Would  undertake  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  property.  Address 
Box  61,  Country  Life  in  America 


Wanted 

A  good  gartiener,  married  man  witli  no  child- 
ren. One  who  understands  management  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  Must  have  first- 
class  references.     Address  witii  salary  wanted. 

JOSIAH  WHITE,  Cardington.  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Care  Taker    Younr  Man— 30 

Would  like  to  hear  from  New  England  party  having  a  small 
estate  or  country  home,  requiring  the  permanent  services  of  a 
responsible  person  to  look  after  stock,  grounds,  machinery,  etc. 
AM'dss.  Box  62,  Country  Life  in  America. 
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To  the  Readers  of 
Country  Life— Greeting 


UST  before  going  to  press  with  this  Christmas  Annual 
Number  of  Country  Life  in  America  we  looked  over  the 
advertising  and  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  advertisements  and  the  variety  of  goods  offered.  Here 
is  a  veritable  catalogue  of  merchandise — a  department  store,  if  you 
will — showing  a  delightful  assortment.  Displayed  in  this  great 
shop — the  advertising  pages  of  Country  Life  in  America — can  be 
found  everything  from  pedigreed  dogs  to  pianos,  from  country  estates 
to  holiday  books. 

C  In  these  advertisements  will  be  found  examples  of  every  branch  of  the 
printer's  artandeverysortof  reproduction,  from  the  simple  line  engraving 
to  the  beautiful  and  difficult  color  reproduction  from  color  photographs. 

CThe  wares  displayed  before  you  by  the  advertisers  in  this  Christmas 
Annual  Number  are  worthy  of  your  consideration.  The  goods  they 
offer  are  the  best,  and  they  have  invested  their  money  to  present 
them  to  you  m  an  attractive  and  interestmg  way;  moreover,  their 
advertisements  enable  the  publishers  to  make  a  good  magazine. 
Advertiser,  publisher  and  reader,  therefore,  are  bound  together  in  a 
common  interest. 

CL  We  publish  monthly  a  little  magazine  which  we  call  the  Advertisers' 
Almanack.  It  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  advertising  in  general,  and 
to  our  own  publications  in  particular.  It  may  be  that  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  more  about  this  subject  and  how  this  great  business 
is  handled.  In  this  little  magazine  the  making  of  cuts,  the  setting  of 
advertisements,  the  correcting  of  proofs,  the  arrangement  of  adver- 
tisements, the  making  of  photographs,  color  reproductions,  etc.,  are 
discussed.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  send  you  our  little  magazine  if 
you  would  care  to  see  it.    We  attach  a  coupon  for  your  convenience 

CThe   sign  that  hangs   at  every   door   in   December  extends 
"Hospitality,"  or  it  may  be  interpreted  "good  cheer."     May 
we  add,  therefore,  our  word  of  invitation  to  partake  of  the 
good  cheer  spread  out  over  these  pages. 


Advertising    Department 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

New  York 


BOSTON 

447  Tremont  Street 


CHICAGO 
1511  Heyworth  Bldg. 


N^- 

/>;^"^" 
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The  Readers'  Service  ■will  gladly  assist  in 
sehding  decorations  jor  the  home 


COUNTRY      LIFE      IN     AMERICA  December 


Y^  1     T^'  ^  I"    t*^'*    department    ai 

Rennel  Directory   country  l.fe  ^  am 

about    dogs    which    they  may   desire         "   "  "  "    """' 


ERICA  invites  correspondence    and  will  be   glad  to  send  to  its    readers  any  information 
Address    KENNEL    DEPARTMENT,    Country     Life     in     America,    133-137     East    16tii    Street,    New  York. 


THE  ARQI3NT  KENNELS  have  for  disposal 

Toy  Pomeranian  Dogs  and  Chinchilla  Persian  Cats 


,  all  colors  (also  puppies). 
;hillas,  of   the    highest  pedigr 
are  very  hardy  and  easy  to  rai 


Elxquisite  pedigree  toy  pomerania 
Lovely  cats  and  kittens,  silvers   and  ch 
Puppies  and  kittens  from  these  kenne 
All  are  fit  to  win.     Apply 

MRS.  CHAMPION 
Manor  Hurst,  Manor  Road,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N. 

(No  post  cards.)  Telephone  373  J.  West  Brighton. 


Pomeranians 

all  colors 

for  sale  or 

at  stud 

THE  LAKEWOOD 

POMERANIANS 

35West83dSt.,NewYork 


^^i 


Toy    Pomeranians 

Very  small,  blacks,  browns,  and 
whites  ;  best  imported  strains;  prize 
winners  from  prize-winning  stock ; 
delivered  with  express  charges  and 
duty  paid. 

MRS.  A.  A.  MACDONALD, 


Brynwood  Kennels 


The  most  extensive  cocker  farm 
tlie  world.  Itrceds  brii^ht.  clea 
typical  cocker  .spaniels.  VVInsmc 
firsts  than  any  three  kennels  coi 
bined.  Won  24  firsts  New  Yo 
and   Boston  '09.    100  puppies,  ; 


Kennels      jMSitk 

wf 


Brynwood  Kennels,  Clinton,  Conn. 


^i 


Ruddington    Kennels 
Chow  Chows 

For  sale  and  at  stud. 

Address 
John  A.  McVickar 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

P/wto  of  Puppy  ageii  s  '"os. 


Toy  Spaniels 

King  Charles,  Blenheims,  Prince  Charles. 
Rubys,  choice  pups  and  grown  stoclc  from 
imported  strains,  champions  and  blue  rib- 
bon winners.  Kennels  under  personal  su- 
pcr\ision,  and  every  precaution  is  talcen  in 
selecting  choice  dogs  and  providing  for 
their  conifurtalile  shipment  to  distant  pa- 
trons. Correspondencecheerfully  answered, 

MRS.  IDA  HILLMAN,  Superior  Kenaels 
W'oodhill  &  Quebec  Aves.,  Cleveland,  0, 


iflBL 


Cocker  Spaniels 

A  handsome  thoroughbred  Spaniel 
not  only  makes  an  ideal  Christ- 
niiis  gift,  but  is  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure the  whole  year.  They  are 
iiuequaled  as  a  family  pet  or  com- 
panion for  children.  A  fine  as- 
sortment of  puppies,  any  color  or 
■■s'c.    Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

HANDSOME  BROOK  KENNELS 
Franklin,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pekingese  Spaniels 

Pekingese  spaniel  puppies  for  sale,  seven  cham- 
pions in  pedigree,  ail  small,  beautifully  marked,— 
one  exceptionally  small,  red  female  nine  months 
old.  Nowata  Kennels,  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Property  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Harby. 

Scottish  Deerhounds  for  Sale 

rFour    Registered    Puppies,  9 
months  old,  by  Champion  "  Min- 
ister to  Midlothian"   (winner  of 
-3  championship  points,  15 
-:>ts,   and    12    specials,  at    12 
'lows,  under   10  different 
dges),  out  of  Midlothian 
'  >desty,  she  by  Champion  St. 
jnans    Ranger,    the    greatest 
<i^^^^oui..  ,c  years.  Winner  of  16  cham- 

pionships and  iu:  .irts.in  Gt,  Britain  and  America. 
These  are  four  splendid,  typical  specimens,  weighinrr 
about  60  lbs.;  various  colors. 

Full pariictthirs  on  appHcatioK  to 

MI  DLOTH I  AN  KEN  N  EL.^,  Net  herv/ood,  N.  J. 


Cocker  Spaniels 


for  disposal  several  of  th 
.  a  few   black  males,  femal 
oung  stock  for  sale  at  stud, 
sby),  prize  winners  at  New  York, 
rcnces  and   reliability  guaranteed. 


(Rt 


J.  T.  GRAHAM 
MEDFORD.   nASSACnUSETTS 


Robinhurst  Kennels 

specialize  in  the  breeding  of  high-class  red 
and  particolor  COCKER  SPANIELS,  and 
have  at  present  an  unusually  fine  lot  of  young 
stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Reds  by 
Champion  Brynwood  Rainbow  and 
Brynwood  Redskin.  Particolors  by  Sil- 
ver Lake  Jack,  all  well  known  winners. 
Young  red  bitches  due  in  season. 
Prices  low,  including  service.    Address 

C.  H.  Armstrong,  Mgr.,   Clinton,  Conn. 


Cocker  Spaniels 

The  merry  little  cocker  is  the  ideal 
dog  for  the  family — more  intelligent, 
affectionate  and  cleanly.  I  have  some 
fine  male  pups  at  $25.00  and  some 
beautiful  dogs  a  year  old,  thoroughly 
house  broken  and  trained  at  $40.00 
up.  The  quality  of  my  stock  is  wel 
known  and  a  full  guarantee  goes  witl 

F.^GnUaoIntosli,  Franklin,  Pa 


® 


Collies  of  Quality 

bred  from  the  world's  great- 
est winning  strains,  every 
matured  dog  a  prize  winner; 
beautiful  puppies  now  ready 
for  shipment. 

Lakeview  Collie   Kennels 

II.  U,  Johnston,  Prop,,  Alechaiiicshiirg,  Ohio 


PurcWhitc  Collie  Dogs 

High-bred,  Registered  Stock 

Farm-raised,  Grand  Individuals, 
All  Ages,  Sound  and  }fealiln. 
Puppies,  Either  Sex,  $13.00  Up. 

BIERBRIER  KENNEL 

Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

R.  R.  Station:     Allendale 


lUUt 


21  Collie  Puppies 

Sired  by  Champion  Ell  wyn  Per- 
fection and   Champion   Orm,s- 
kirk  Olympian,  winner  special 
for  best   collie,    Madison    Sq. 
Garden,  1906.     All  beautifully 
marked,   $25.00  each.    Just  the 
thing  for  a  Chri.stmas  gift. 
Address, 
K.  G,  Smith  and  E,  F.  Groff 
31  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hawthorn  Collies 

:  ideal   Christmas  gifts.     As  "chums" 
children  they  are  unsurpassed.     They 


AI« 


ithf 


able 


white  puppies,  having  attained  the  shipping 
age,  are  looking  around  for  new  homes. 

Hawthorn  Collie  Kennels 
Chas.  C.  Ryder  Cummaquid,  Mass 


COLLIES 


Old  and 
young  stock 
always  on 
hand. 


MACO-CHEE  KENNELS 


FOX  TERRIERS 

FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPL. 

Greatest  sale  of  Smooths  and  Wires  ev. 
offered.  Stud  do'js  and  Brood  Bitches  (opt 
and  bred).  Puppies  the  result  of  thousanc 
of  dollars  expense  and  years  of  wailin! 
always  on  sale.  Males,$i5,  Females,  $10.  E 
ceptions  range  to  $50  and  up.  State  price  yc 
wish  to  pay  or  send  chet)ue  with  order,  elini' 
n.iting  unnecessary  .correspondence.  Famoi 
studs,  Bel videre  Adam  Bedef  Imported),  Ft 
$15:  Sabine  Rebel. $15;  NorfolkCraftsman.Ji 
ELBEllT  E.  (iOlVEY  Jollct,  II 


Cairnsmuir  Fox  Terriers 

Majok  G.  M.  Caknochan 
New  City  Uocklanu  Co.,  new 
York,  offers  young  puppies  either 
wire  or  smooth  haired  to  be  shipped  as 
soon  as  we.aiied.  IIIMlSfrS,  III'ICIIES 
$10.       This     is   an    excellent    oppor- 


tlityl 


i  Cairnsmuir  blood 
.liable  prices.  Purchasers 
lieijiie  with  order,  statinET 
rieties.   Grown  dogs  and 


Also  Welsh  terriers. 


■^  Walescott  Kennels 


tttish  Terriers  t 
orld    Puppies — males  J5Q  to  $250,  females  $31 
J75    Also  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  thorough 


Welsh  Terriers,      This  is  an  old  breed 
t_heginning  to  be  appreciated. 
Large  < 


f  r  a  watch  dog.  not  too  large  for  the  house.  Pupple; 
m  lies  }3S  to  J75,  females  $25  to  $50, 

Walescott  Kennels,  Bernardsville,  N.J.; 


Scottish  Terriers 

Offered  as  companions.     Not 
given  to  fighting  or  roaming- 
Best  for  children's  pets. 
NEWCASTLE  KENNELS 
Brookline,  Mass. 


S 


Juno  Boarding  Kennels 


Terms  reasonable;  highest  references. 
At  StUfI— Buster  Snow,  A,  K,  C.  S.  B,  70128, 
son  of  Sportsman,  medium  weight,  maliogany 
brindle.    Fee,  $il5.00. 

G.  W.  CROSBY  RYE,  N.  Y.| 

Telephone  854  Kye. 


Selected 


Boston  Terriers 


CARPENTER'S 
103  Portland  Street,  Boston 


M 


%, 


The  Ideal  Ho, 


m 


BOSTON  TERRIERS! 
FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

Send  Stamp  for   Catalog 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 
Atlantic,  Mass. 


A  Christmas  gift  of  affection  and  intelligence 
is  what  my  "Boston  Terriers"  would  make, 
should  you  give  one  to  your  Son,  Daughter,  Wife 
or  Sweetheart.  My  prices  are  reasonable,  from 
$25.00  up.      Satisfaction   Guaranteed. 

WM.    WALLACE 

P.  O.  Box,  No.  285,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


French   Bull  Do^s 


FOR  SALE— French  Bull 
Pups  by  Champion  Gamin  1 1, 
winner  first  prize  at  the  last 
Madison  Square  Show.  And 
one  registered  brood  bitch. 

Also  several  well  -  bred 
French  Poodles  and  Dachs- 
hunds. 

F^casonablc  Prices 


Ch.  (iAMIN   II  at  Stud— Fee  $50 

uiihoul  return   privileges 
W.  M.  Van  Nordcn,  Harrison,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York 


December,  1909 
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Dachshunde 


stud  dogs 


rly  : 


;  kep 


abroad 


I  hand. 


grown  dog! 

For  prices,  tees,  etc.,  address, 
West  End  Kennels 

48  West  4th  Street  New  York 


Carteret  Kennels  have  for  sale  exquisite 
Pomeranians  from  their  famous  dogs.  Also 
Collies.  These  are  grand  specimens,  perfect 
pets,  guards  and  show  dogs  of  high  merit. 
Apply  to  JAS.  HENRY,   Manager. 

A  few  toy  Spaniels  of  quality 

CARTERET  KENNELS  MORRIS  PLAINS.  N.  J. 

Thorougbred  Persian  Cats 

and  kittens  from  the  best  English 
and  American  prize-winning  stock. 
Beautiful,  lovable  and  intelligent 
pets.  Choice  specimens  for  breed- 
ing. Most  desirable  Christmas  and 
wedding  gifts.     Address 

.  Orange,  N.J. 


Chinese  Chows 

Puppies  and  grown  stock  for  sale  by  Celebrated  Cham- 
pion, Chinese  Chum,  and  other  well-known  sires. 
Blue  Dragon  Kennels,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 

14  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Address  JOHN    DOBSON,    =     =    =    Manager 


Pomeranians 

Am  greatly  reducing  stock. 

Have  real  bargains  for  you;  if  you 


Swiss  Mountain  Kennels 
Meadowbrook,  Pa. 


*» 


Irish  Terriers  at  Stud  and  For  Sale 

Several  Young  Dogs,  both  sex.  Breeding  or 
for  show  purpose.  Best  of  prize-winning 
strain.     None  better.     Price  reasonable. 

Address 
GEORGE   J.   TYDEMAN,   Hempstead,  L.   I. 


^ 


ENGLISH  BULLDOGS 

I'he  Broadstone  Kennels  offer  another 
consignment  of  high  class  English  Bull 
Dogs.  Including  3  young  dogs  from  ?50.oo 
to  S'loo.oo,  several  young  brood  bitches 
fromJso.ooto  Jjoo.oo,several  litters  of  pup- 
pies from  $35.00  to  $50.00,  and  a  few  bitch 
puppies  for  I25.00. 
IVl  art  nmu  ready  lo  supply  pufs  for  Chyislmas 

Broadstone  Kennels 
704  South  15th  St.         Newark,  N.  J. 


Boston  Terriers  For  Sale 

Two  sons  and  one  daughter   by  the  celebrated  champion  of  cham- 
pions, TODD  BOY  (the  dog  that  Mr.  Axtell    considers  the  best  Boston 
i     Terrier  alive  to-day)  out  of  Sonoma  Girl  No.  150982.     This  daughter 
.     is  a  perfect  type  of  the  light-weight  Boston  Terrier  family,  mahogany 
1     t-rindlein  color,  with   perfect  while  markings,   and  a   tail  as  good  as 
as  ever  seen  on  a  Boston  Terrier.    The  two  sons  are  both  handsome, 
;althy  and  rich  in  color;    they  all  seem  to  inherit   the  good  qualities 
their  sire.     Will  send  photographs  if  desired. 
R.  R.  5.       WALTER  HASSFURDER,  Madison,  Indiana. 


The 

Dog  Book 

By 
JAMES    WATSON 


Covers      every  a.^  »    .- 

phase  of  the  sub- 
ject,    with      full 

accounts   of  every  prominent   breed.       240 

full-page  pictures,    completed    in    two   vols. 

$12.00  Subscription 

Doubleday,   Page  &  Co..     New  York 


Old  English  Sheepdog  Puppies  for  Christmas  Presents 

Exceptional  litter,  born  July  31st,  by  CH.  RINQLOW'S  SULTAN,  just  right  for  Christmas  presents,  and  every  one  a  beauty. 
Well  marked  and  of  correct  bobtail  tvpe.  Prices,  from  $25.00  up.  Older  dogs  and  brood  matrons  for  sale.  Best  breeding  stock  in 
America.    Several   young  dogs  just  ready  to  break,  by  CH.  CAPT.  ROUGHWEATHER.     CH.    CAPT.    ROUGHWEATHER. 

At  stud,  Fee,  $20.00,     For  photographs  and  information,  address, 

MRS.  J.   D.  VHAY,  Valhalla  Kennels,   Box  163,   BIRMINGHAM,  MICH. 


Pointers — For   Sale 

High-class  shooting  dogs  thoroughly  broken  by  a  professional; 
also  a  litter  of  liver  and  white  pointer  pups  the  right  age  to 
break  now,  sired  by  the  celebrated  champion  "  Devonshire 
Maxim"  (over  2000  birds  have  been  killed  over  him),  and 
his  get  require  little  or  no  training.  State  wants  clearly  and 
we  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Midkiff  Kennels,     ED.  OUTHET,  3iiCgr..     Dallas,  Pa. 


Red  Brook  Kennels 


Breeders  and  importers  of  black 
nd  colored  French  poodles. 

I^argest  poodle  kennel  in  thi 
i\\\\  a  record  of  nearly 


hou 


dogs 


A  number  of  puppies  and  grro\ 
now  for  sale  from  $25.00  to  $500. 
Apply  to: 

Red  Brook   Kennels 

Creat   Neck  Long  Island 

Telephone  26  W.  Great  Neck 


Mrs.  Norton 


relieves  owners   of  all   anxiety  regarding 
their  dogs  while  absent  from  home. 


Intelligent  car 
Best  of  food 


Clean  surroundings 
Inspection  invited 


Middle  Ground,  Hempstead,  Long  Island 


English  Bloodhounds 

The  most  perfect  family  dog.  Companionable, 
intelligent,  affectionate.  Natural  man  trailers, 
easily  trained  to  find  any  member  of  the  family 
or  strangers;  long  registered  pedigrees;  always 
winners  on  the  show  bench  and  on  the  trail. 

Young  and  old  stock  for  sale  at  moderate 
prices,  quality  considered. 

Illiistr.ited  Book,  two  stamps.    Photograph,  25  cents. 

liasji  J.  L.  WINCHELL,    Fair  Haven,  Vermont 


High  class,  bred  in  the  purple 

ENGLISH    POINTERS     & 
RED    IRISH    SETTERS 

Puppies  and  broken  dogs  for  sale 

Write   for  list 
JEWEL    POINTER    KENNELS 

Office,     308     Michigan     Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Persian  Kittens 

Pedigreed,  line  bred,  Persian  Kittens 
from  imported  prize  stock.  Colors  : 
Orange,  Black,[and  Silver.  $5.00  up. 

Blanche  E.Watson 

AVRORA.  ILL. 


A  Litter  of  Irish  Terriers  for  Sale 

Whelped  August  8th,  to  perpetuate  strain  for  owner. 
Imported  Champion  Stock.  Pedigrees  of  bitch  and 
dog  furnished  on  application.  Tails  properly  cut  and 
pups  in  fine  condition.  Dogs,  $25.00;  bitches,  $15.00 
Just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas  gift  to  a  dog  lover. 

W.  p.  LEAVENS,         Qlens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


JACK  FROST -BLESSED  DAMOSEL 


Dr.  Cliiiicli,  Aiilsley,  N.  Y. 


Dachshunde 

The  Dachshunde  is  a  splended 
house  dog.  and  an  amiable  com- 
panion. My  dogs  arc  suitable 
for  hunting  purposes  as  they  are 
bred    from    the    best    German 


k,  al- 


Dr.    CARL  O.  FOLKENS 

1145  Superior  St., 

Cleveland,  O. 


Grey hou  nds 

We  have  for  disposal  nine  4-months-old  Greyhound  puppies 
(male  and  female),  progeny  of  Ch.  Prince  Jerome  A.  K.  C. 
112412outofCh.  Lady  Wheatly  Hills  A.  K.  C.  112413.  Colors: 
light  or  dark,  brindled  and  black.  Prices  $25  and  $30.  We  also 
have  brood  bitches  for  sale  and  young  stock  always  on  hand. 

CHAMPION   PRINCE  JEROME  AT  STUD  $15.00 
M.  MILLS,  167th  St.  and  Jerome  Ave.,  New  York 

Irish   Red  Setters 

iiippies.    Our    kennel  is  the 


L.  Jb  S.  A.  Contoit 

St.  (ioiid  Kennel 
It.  Klsco  N.  T 


d^L. 

Irish  Wolf  Hounds 

^Tr¥||tfjT  III  ■ 

Aristocrats    Canine    Race  — 

^r^^^^T^*Sk 

Grand  Companions  —  Equal 

Ti'  ~S^"-i^r4  ^W< 

to    Watchman    on    Country 

Place.   Also  Foxhounds, 

^'i      \f 

Bloodhounds,  Bear  Dogs. 

Illuslraltd  Catalog,  4  ceuts, 

Hr    -       Jm 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS, 

J.i^      <^^ 

LEXINGTON,  KY, 

Russian  Wolfhounds 

Valley    Kennels 
Simsbury,  Conn. 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of  Russian 
Wolfhounds  in  the  world.  Stallion 
hounds  at  both  kennels.  Illustrated 
catalogue  containing  exclusive  infer- 


Airedale  Terriers 


I  have  for  disposal  some  Airedale 
puppies  by  Champion  Harry 
Jones  and  other  well  known  sire^. 
Also    growing  stock  that  can  win 

grees  appear  the  names  of  world- 
renowned  Airedales.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  good  dog  at  a  reason- 
able price,  write  for  particulars  to 

E.F.EVANS 
1002RockiiwajAv.,  BrooItIyn,N.Y. 


Sent  FREE,  Describes  the  breed,  gives 
points  about  training  the  dog  for  game, 
managing  puppies,  hunting  experiences,  etc. 
Invaluable  to  the  sportsman  and  doglover. 

THE  AIREDALE  TERRIER 

is  the  greatest  dog  on  earth.  If  you  want  a 
dog.  you  want  an  Airedale.  Send  for  the  book. 
Colne  Farm  Kennels.  Montreal,  Can. 

Home  of  the  World's  Foremost  Champions. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Breeders  in  America. 


uarsftxa^ss 


AIREDALE  FARM  KENNELS 


SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 

30  miles  from  New  York  Cily 
MR.   HOWARD   KEELER,  Owi 


THE  BEST  CHUM  FOR  CHILDREN 

The   female   makes  even  a  more  perfect  companion  than  the  male. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  young  dogs  by  Champion  Pilgrim  Yellow 
Jacket,  Champion  Harry  Jones,  the  Clansman  and  Boomerang,  an 
imported  dog — the  best  blood  in  America.     Prices  from  $25.00  up. 

CHRISTMAS  IS  COMING 

s  wants  an  Airedale — the  best  present  you  could 


sele 


TIk 
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The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may 
he  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY    LIFE     IN    AMERICA 


C  E  M  B  E  R 


905 


J    •  CI-#-/-v/-»l/-     \~\\ff^n'tr\\'\T   In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  rehable   stock  farms.     The  Live   Stock 

JL/IVC    J^LOCK    J-/ircCLUry    Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 
about  stock  which  they  may  desire.  Address  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St., New  York 


MAPLEWOOD  HACKNEY  STUD 

PROPERTY    OF 

FREDERICK  C.  STEVENS,   ATTICA,  N.  Y. 

\  NYTHING   you    want   in    the    line    of 
l\  HIGH     CLASS     CARRIAGE 
HORSES,   ready   for  use,   can   always   be 
found  at  the  above  establishment.     All  ani- 
mals   bred,    raised    and    trained    at    Maple- 
wood.     Registered  Hackneys  for  foundation 
stock  always  on  hand. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  g.  T.  GAY,  Manager,  ATTICA,  N.  Y. 

Castlcgould  Herd 

of  Dexter  Kerry  Cattle 


The  fum„us  small  bhick  cattle 
Winners  wherever  shown.  Bulls 
heifers  generally  for  sale. 


)f   Ireland, 
cows   and 


Castlegould  English  Berkshire  Pigs 

Winners  wherever  shown,  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  Stales. 

Young  boars  and  sows  of  best  quality  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices.     Inspection  invited. 

.\pply  to 
Maurice  Molloy 

AGENT 

Castlegould  Estate 

Office 
Port  Washington 
Long  Island 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

an  unceasing    source    of    pleasure  and    robust 

liealth  to   children.     Make  an  ideal  Christmas 

gift.     Safe.     Inexpensive     to  keep.    Highest 

Many    champions.       Stallions   and 

mares   tor   breeding.      Complete    outfits. 

Our  beautifully    illustrated    free 

catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 

Dept.  N,  Markham,  Va. 


^^ 


KERRY  CATTLE 


The  Kerry  is  .,,,  .deal  '., 
Gives  from  fifteen  m  f.'  'jr.iy  , 
absolutely  hardy,  and  ear.ily  1- 
Kernes  seven  years,  and  li-jv- 
culosis,  although  tested  ye;:r'^ 

Caimimnir  Farm,  New  City, 


-■■.!>«i  m.lk.  Are 
li.iv'^  b.-er.  breeding 
'd  a  tr?.!;e  of  tuber- 
rti:i.lar;.  and   prices, 

Ccutity,  KewYork 


Pure  Bred 
Holstein  Cattle 

The  ancestry  of  this  breed  for  more  than  2000  year.s 
lins  lieen  the  pivot  around  which  the  entire  prosperity  of 
Holland  has  revolved.  If  this  breed  of  cattle  has  been 
i>f  this  importance  to  them,  isn't  there  good  reason  why 
this  breed  has  beeti  well  cared  for  and  today  has  size  and 
constitutional  vigor  and  milk-prodtieing  qualities  far  in 
.•idvance  of  any  other  cattle?  To  look  at  them,  they  are 
lieautiful  cattle,  pure  black  and  white,  sleek  and  shiny, 
and  certainly  an  ornament  to  any  man's  estate,  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  can  see  the 
jirotit  on  the  right  side.  If  you  are  intere.sted  in  a  dairy 
or  a  tine  estate  or  farm,  investigate  Holstelns.  Our  FKEK 
illustrated  booklets  upon  request. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

2H  American  Building  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


For  Sale-25  LIVE 

^^^gm.  wm&fo^'^^^^^^^ 

ELK,  50  DEER 

Buffalo,  Moose,  Anteln,,e. 

Plieasants,  Game  Birds,  and 

Animals  of  every  specie. 

^^B^H    — -ilS^^    ^jttjM^^^^^Bi 

^^^^^~    -  V^Hv'J^^^^l^^lei 

writing  for  lists. 

^^^^B    ''J^^KnUml    r   ^^1' 

Home's  Zoological 

^^HH//^.^^^^i/n            ^H 

Arena 

^^^BSani^^    ff   'I              m\ 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^^^^HH^K     -J!     1             m   1 

or  Denver,  Colo.        Dept.  A 

■■■l^ 

RARE  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  NOT  OBTAINABLE  FROM  OTHERS 

A  Unique  Christmas  Gift 

would  be  a  TAME  Puma  Kitten,  which 
can  be  led  about  like  a  house-cat. 

I  have  them  for  sale.  I  also  have 
beautiful  White  Squirrels  and  other 
oddities  in  the  faunal  line. 

No   Catalogs  or  Price  Lists. 
Write   for  What  You  Want. 

DR.   CECIL  FRENCH     Zoologist         Washington,   D.   C. 


JVVRMS — I 


REG.  US.  PAT.  OFF 

YOUR  SUCCESS  DEPENDS  UPON 

THE  BULL  YOU   SELECT.    BUY 

OUR  KIND  AND  SUCCEED 


If 


A«k  the  Man  Who  Owns  One" 

could    take  you  into  our  stables  and  show  you  our 


BREEDING  HERD  you  could  readily  see  why  our  cows  are 
the  LARGEST  MILK  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
To  note  their  IMMENSE  udders,  great  DEPTH  of  body  and 
L.\RGE  size  is  a  marvelous  sight.  Realizing  that  sloping 
rumps,  wasp-waisted,  badly  shaped  udders,  and  small  sized 
catdeare  not  the  kind  the  prospective  buyers  of  Holstein 
cattle  want,  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  breed  the  best  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  families,  the  outcome  of  which  makes  a 
quality  of  stock  never  before  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
WORLD'S  RECORDS  for  MILK  and  BUTTER  which 
we  have  made  demonstrates  OUR  KIND.  If  you  desire  to 
breed  OUR  KIND  write  for  prices  and  extended  pedigrees 
of  young  bulls  such  as  WE  offer. 

DUTCHLAND    FARMS 

Home  of  Colaniha  Johanna  LaJ 

FRED  F.  FIELD   HOLSTEIN   CO. 

Montello  Station,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Ponies 


For  Sale 

ILi.ki 

.."rluI'M-r" 

My 

new 

80-page 

catalogue 

contain 

ingc 

escnptior 

ofbieeds 

nearly 

100 

illustrat 
eipt  of  25 

ons,     etc. 

CHAS 

E. 

BUNN, 

Peoria,  III 

Dorscts  for  Winter    Lamb    Raising 

The  most  profitable  of  all  live-.^tocU  occupations.  Winter 
lambs  sell  for  #io  to  #20  per  head  in  the  city  market. 

It  is  the  solution  of  the  *'worn-out  farm"  problem,  as  the 
most  sterile  land  can  be  utilized. 

For  particulars  and  prices  of  breeding-stock,  write 

Cairnsmuir  Farm     .     .    .    New  City,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 
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Pinehurst  Farm  Shropshires 


Average  weight  120  1 


Our  flock  is  noted  for  the  many 
prizes  won  at  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair,  Chicago  International,  as  well 
as  the  leading  State  Fairs  during  the 
past  five  years.  Why  not  breed  the 
best?  Home  bred  and  imported 
stock  for  sale.     Send  for  circular. 

Henry  L.  Wardwell 

Springfield  Centre 
Otsego  County  New  York 


mx^  RATITE 

For    the    destruction     of    RATS, 

•MICE,  and  MOLES,  by  a  special 

virus  which  conveys  a  contagious  disease  peculiar  to  these  animals. 

Harmless   to  human  beings,  domestic  animals,  poultry   or  game. 

'        Not  a  poison.     50  cts.   to  Si. 50. 

INTRODUCED  BY  US  TEN  YEARS  AGO 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  order  from  us. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Paris 

New  York,  SCO  W.   11th  St.  (hiriiL'<i.  323  Denrhnm  St. 

Sole  Concessionnaires,  Institut  Pastetir,  Paris.    Bioloj;ital  Froihjcts. 

i 

Elizabeth  Shippen 
i  Plan 

One  of  our  circulation  men  made 
the  statement  that  we  were  just  a 
little  selfish  in  not  giving  the  young 
women  the  same  opportunity  we 
were  extending  to  the  young  men 
in  our  offers  of  "Liberal  Commis- 
sions to  the  young  men  who  success- 
fully introduce  COUNTRY  Life  in 
;  America,  The  World's  Work  and 
The  Garden  Magazine  to  their 
friends." 

We  told  this  young  man  we  didn't  think 
the  gentle  sex  could  do  it  as  well —  not  that 
we  doubted  their  ability  to  do  almost  anything 
men  can  do,  but  it  seemed  like  man's  work, 
and  we  therefore  couldn't  cometoan  agreement 
with  our  colleague.  Not  the  least  discouraged, 
however,  he  tried  out  his  theory  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  Keystone  state  he  met  a 
young  lady  who  thought  the  plan  a  good  one. 
She  went  into  it  actively  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  month  or  so  of 
spare-time  work  she  secured  enough  subscrip- 
tions to  our  magazine  to  net  her  over  one 
hundred  dollars  in  profit  and  salary.  Of  course, 
we  bowed  our  heads  in  frank  admission  that 
the  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  extended  it  generally  with  good  results. 

We  offer  you  the  same  kind  of  an  oppor- 
tunity we  gave  this  young  woman,  and  we  will 
pay  you  well  in  commissions  for  your  time.  You 
have  many  friends  who  do  not  read  our  maga- 
zines and  by  simply  introducing  the  subject 
during  the  afternoon  call  or  at  other  opportune 
times,  subscriptions  can  be  obtained  without  any 
difficulty. 

If  yon  are  interested,  write  to  our  circulation  depart- 
ment and  they  will  tell  you  how  this  Pennsylvania  girl 
did  it,  and  how  you  can  -work  out  the  same  plan 
right  in  your  oivn  community.  Merely  ask  for  the 
"Elizabeth  Shippen  Plan." 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

142  East   16th  Street,  New  York   City 


A  JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

With  Unsurpassed  Breeding  on  Both  Sides 

Dropped  March  18,  1909.  Solid  color,  light 
silver  grey. 

Sire  pedigree  :  Hood  Farm  Pogis  gth,  Hood  Farm 
Pogis,  Oonan's  Pogis,  Ida's  Stoke  Pogis. 

Dam  pedigree  :  Lass  20th  of  Hood  Farm,  Onwa, 
Oneida  2d,  Oneida. 


I  HOOD  FARM   POGIS  9ih  53552 


For  full  particular  s 

HOOD  FARM 


price  address 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Northern  Grown  Jerseys 

Choice  Irvdividvials  of  FaLncy  Breeding 


Young  Selected  Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  address 

THE  PASTUKES.      BELFAST.  MAINE 


ivie:ridal_e:  f-arivis 


\A/   YORK. 


Delaware  County, 

Are  located  iri  the  natural  grass  lands  of  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills,  where  pure  air  and  spring  water 
combine  to  create  ideal  conditions  for  the  making  of  butter,  the  ultimate  product  of  Meridale  Jerseys,  and 
as  well  for  the  development  of  rugged  health  in  the  animals. 

The  value  of  a  cow  in  the  Meridale  Herd  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  butter  she  will  produce  year  by 
year,  and  only  the  cows  which  "make  good"  are  retained  in  the  herd. 

Calves  born  to  such  cows,  by  any  Meridale  sire,  should  be  peculiarly  desirable  animals  for  herd  building. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Correspondence  invited. 

AVER   at    IS/I  cKI  N  IM  EY,        300  Chestnut  Street  R  Ml  LAD  E  l_  F=  Ml  A. 


Compressed 

Pure -Salt    Bricks 

give   animals  pure,  refined  dairy  salt.     A  tritlins  expense 
avoids  all  neglect  and  waste. 

It's  Horse  Sense 

for  stabled  animals  to  take  just   enough,  just  as  needed. 
No  better  salting  rule  than  aTiimal  instinct. 
Holders  furnislied.       Ask 
c  for  free  booklet. 

Belmont  Stable 
Supply  Company 

P.iUiitets  ami  M/rs. 

Brooklyn,    -    N.  V. 
Station  C 


Otatop  Herd  of 

Duroc 

Jersey    Swine 

Composed  of  nothing  biu 
prize  winning  blood. 
Pigs    for   sale    of    either 
sex,  also  bred  gilts. 

JOHN  W.TAYLOR 
Edwardsville  Kans. 


Northern    Gro\vn  Berkshires 

of  the  Most  Fashionable  Lines  of  Breeding 

I-or  I'e.liKrefb  and  Prices  n.l.lrew 

ROYCROFT  FARM  SIDNAW.  MICHIGAN 


Large  Berkshire  Swine 

Both  iniijorted  and  American  breed- 
ing along  the  most  approved  lines. 
Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  young 
stock  of  all  ages.  We  have  never 
bred  a  cross  animal  nor  had  a  sow 
molest  her  pigs.  All  animals  regis- 
tered free  of  charge.  Your  money 
back  if  you  want  it. 

Write  for  booklet  fc' 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING     iiaii^ 
l»r\i>KK,  .\.  \.  ^^BKJ. 


We  Want  To  Help  You 

n   making  an  intelligent  selection  of    your  cream  separator.      We    are  authorities  in 
this  line.     We  are  recognized  as  the  builders  of  the  best  Cream  separator,  the 

United  States  Separator 

The    1909  successes  and  achievements  have  been  enormous.     We  give  only  a   few. 
Grand  Prize.  Seattle  Exposition;   Gold  Medal,  Inter-Mountain  Four  State  Fair,  Ogden,  Utah  ; 
Gold  Medal,    National   Dairy   Show,  Milwaukee ;     First  Prize.  Birmingh, 
i,^-""*^         and  Montgomery  Ala.,  Fairs,  and  many  others. 

a  separator  without  first  seeing  Free  Catalogue  No.  28. 

FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,Vt.  I  prize 


/^  GOLD  A  Dontbuy. 

(medal)  VERMONT 
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r;;Sr/C^r?/.r^'gr.s  country  life  in  America 


December, 1909I 


1    OUlLry     J-yirCCtOry     The  Poultry  Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 
about  poultry  which  they  may  desire.     Address   POULTRY    DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life   in   America,  1.53-137  East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

ORNAMENTAL    LAND    AND    WATER    FOWL 

COUNTRY  ESTATES  STOCKED 


"  The    Rare    ParaJbc    Crane  " 

NOW  is  the  time  to  purchase  ornamental  birds,  so  that  they  may  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  surroundings  before  the  breeding  season  in  the  early  Spring.  I  have  spent  most  of 
the  past  Summer  abroad  collecting  choice,  rare  specimens  of  beautiful  land  and  water 
birds,  suitable  for  ornamenting  country  estates,  and  have  on  sale  probably  the  finest  and  largest 
assortment  in  America.  1  do  not  issue  price  lists  or  catalogues,  but  will  be  pleased  to  quote 
figures  on  such  birds  as  may  be  desired.  I  am  the  largest  and  oldest  exclusive  dealer  in  orna- 
mental land  and  water  fowl  in  America. 

SEA  GULLS 

American  and  European. 

SHORE  BIRDS 

European  and  American. 

CORMORANTS— European  and  American. 

PEAFOWL 

Common,  Specifer,  Black-shouldered  and  White. 
PHEASANTS 

Golden,  Silver,  Swinhoe's,  Reeve's,  Amherst, 
Versicolor,  Melanotis,  Ring-neck,  Black-neck, 
Pure  Mongolian,  Manchurians,  Impeyans,  El- 
liot's, Siamese  Fire-backs,  Bornean  Fire-backs, 
Cabot's    and    Temminck's    Tragopans,    Guans. 

CURASSOWS 

Sclater's,  Yarrell's,  and  Razor-bill. 
PELICANS — European  and  American. 

GUINEA-FOWL 

Common  Colored,  White  and  Rare  Vulturine 
and  Abyssinian. 

PARTRIDGES 

Hungarian. 

DOVES 

Bleeding  -  heart,  African  Guinea,  Australian 
Crested,  Ring-neck,  White. 

FINCHES- PARRAKEETS 

and  various  small  rare  birds  for  aviaries. 


SWANS 

Mute.  Whistling,  Trumpeter,  Whooping,  Be- 
wick's, Black,  Black-neck,  White, 

GEESE 

Canada,  White  -  fronted.  Bean,  Snow,  Brant, 
Hutchin's,  Bernicle,  Egyptian,  Bar-headed,  Blue, 
Hybrid  Blue-Snow,  Cereopsis,  Upland,  Spur- 
wing,  Black  backed,  Maned,  Pink-footed,  Mag- 
pie and  others. 

SHELDRAKES 

Common    European,    Rare  Paradise  and  others. 

DUCKS 

Wood,  Mandarin,  Pintail,  American  Widgeon, 
European  Widgeon,  Black.  Mallard,  Grey  Call, 
White  Call,  Scaups,  Ring-bill, Red-heads,Smews, 
Rosy-bill  Pochards,  Common  European  Poch- 
ards, Tufted,  Australian  Wild,  Chilian  Pintail, 
Bahama  Pintail,  Black-bellied  Tree,  White- 
Faced  Tree,  Fulvous  Tree,  Wandering  Tree, 
Green-wing  Teal,  Blue-wing  Teal,  Formosian 
Teal,  Versicolored  Teal,  Gargany  Teal,  Brazil- 
lian  Teal,  Chiloe  Widgeon,  Indian  Spotted-bills, 
Ruddys,  Buffle-heads,  White-eye  Pochards. 

CRANES 

Manchurian,  European,  Demoiselle,  Paradise, 
Crowned  and  Giant  Sarus. 

STORKS 

Common  German,  Rare  Saddle-bill  and  Blacks. 

HERONS 
American. 


Darien  is  seoenty  minutes  from  New  York  on  the  N.    Y.  ,N.H.&  H.  R.  R.       Visitors  Welcome  by  appointment. 


DARIEN 


G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 


CONNECTICUT 


Wm.  Cook  &  Sons 

Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,   Box  30 

Originators 

of  all  the  Orpington  Fowls.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  with  history  of  the 
Orpington  and  hir.ts  on  poultrv  keeping. 
Special  sale  of  several  thousand  stock  birds 
now  on.  No  country  home  complete  with- 
out the  beautiful  Orpingtons. 

Inspection  invited.         Trrrvs  ;•;■;, -^ 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Partridge — Wyandottes 

America's  Best  Strains 

At  the  great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  sea- 
son of  1908,  our  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes  won  more  first  and  special  premiums 
than  all  other  competitors.  During  the  last  three 
seasons  at  tliis  greatest  of  all  shows  our  birds  have 
won  more  premiums  and  more  points  than  any  com- 
petitor. All  stock  farm  raised,  vigorous  and  unsur- 
passeti  for  egg  and  tablepurposes.  Tlie  choicest  stock 
always  for  sale.  Stamp  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Write  your  wants  -we  can  please  you 

BIRD  BROS. 

Box  B,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  most  beautiful  and  profitable  fowl.  If  you 
want  eggs  you  want  White  Rocks  to  produce  them. 
No  brfed  so  popular,  no  breed  so  profitable  as 
U.  R.  FISHEL'S  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Ten  thou- 
sand farm-raised,  strong,  vigorous  birds  For  Sale. 
Send  2  dimes  for  56  -  page  Catalogue  telling  all 
about  "Fishelton"  the  largest  Specialty  Poultry 
Farm  in  the  world.     It  will  interest  you.     Address 

U.  R.  FISHEL,  Box  80,  HOPE,  IND. 


Bahy  Chicles  of  Quality 

from  the  finest  utility  and  exhibi- 
tion matings  of  FISHEL'S  "Best 
in  the  World"  WHITE  PLYM- 
OUTH ROCKS  at  prices  consist- 
ent witli  the  very  high  quality 
offered.  Finest  chick  catalogue  ever 
issued  free.     Eggs  for  hatching. 

R.  C  CALDWELL 

Box   1020  London,   Ross  Co.,   Ohio 


□ 


t  Cock,  Phil., 


White  Wyandottes 

Farm  raised  vigorous  White  Wyandottes. 

Bred  especially  for  heavy  production  .il 
large  brown  eggs.  Winners  in  tlie  ln-^t 
shows  in  this  Country. 

Make  yourself,  your  Son  or  your  Gard- 
ener a  Christmas  present  of  a  pen  of  them 

A  superb  line  of  males  and  females  n<.w 
ready  for  shipment. 

HARRY  W.  BRITTON 

IVI<><ireNtawn.  N.  J.  IK.  ]».) 


World   Famous   Egg   Farm 

Our  Literature  is  Free  for 
the  Asking 

Lakewood  Farm  Company 

Lakewood New  Jersey 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Wilson  Farm  Poultry  Co.,  Inc. 

Breeders    of    Utility    Poultry 
Producers  of  Poultry  Products 

150  Acres,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Telephone  716 


'^ 


THOROUGHBREDS! 


1 


"\  V  Ducks.  Lifemem- 
.n  Club.  Write  for  what 
r  (iisplay  at   New  York 


,  HUMS,  1,1  I  TI.K  SILVER,  NEW  JEliSEY 


Market  Turkeys 

Buy  the  kind  that  arc  fattened  mostly  on  acorns  and  chestnuts. 

Their  flavor  superior  to  allothers.  Shipped  live  from  5  to  50  in  a  lot. 

MAPLE    SYRUP  for  your  hot  cakes 

We  make  It  on  our  sugar  ridse  and  guarantee  it  to  be  strictly  pure. 

to  stand  the  chemists'  test.  Put  up  in  gallon  and  half-gallon  cans. 

If^riu   us.      ITe  will  guarantee   the  quality. 

Sugar    Ridge    Stock    and    Poultry    Farm 

Box  B.  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

lllECEMBER,    '-  -)Og 
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The  Reader^' Service  will  give  you        p  O  T  T  TV  T  1^    \' 
sugSislions  jor  the  care  ol  livestock        V^V-'UiN     1    IV     1 


LIFE     IN     AMERICA 
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"Kellerstrass"  White  Orpingtons 


ARE 
THE 


BIGGEST  PAYERS  Because 


THEY  HAVE 
PROVEN   TO   BE   THE 


BIGGEST  WINTER  LAYERS 


Kellerstrass  Strain 

"Crystal"  White 

Orpingtons 

Are  the  GRANDEST  UTILITY  birds  on  record 
today,  and  as  to  their  FANCY  QUALITY  they  won 
first  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  1905, 
l!)0(i,  1907,  1908  ;  also  at  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
Enjrland,  and  Chicago  and  Boston.  If  you  need  some 
birds  to  IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  or  for  the 
snow  ROOM  write  us.  We  have  them,  and  the 
KIND  THAT  WINS,  as  our  past  record  shows. 
STOCK  and  EGGS  for  sale  at  all  times.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  the  ORIGINATORS  of  "  CRYSTAL" 
While  Orpingtons,  and  breed  only  the  one  kind.  We 
devote  our  whole  time  to  this  one  breed.  Eggs  from 
extra  choice  mating  $10.00  per  15  straight. 
Life  Members  American  White  Orpington  Club 
and  the  American  Poultry  Association 


THE    FAMOUS    HEN  ■'PEOGY" 
First   Prize  Winner  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Kansas  City  and  J 


KELLERSTRASS   FARM 


Originator  of  Crystal  White  Orpingtons 


Send  For  Our  Catalogue 


Westport  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mateil  pa 


freight prepaiH.  PLVJHOIJTH  ROCK  HOMERS  and  TARNEAIIX 

are  the  standard  everywhere.  Read  stories  of  customers  who  started  small 
with  our  prolific  pairs  and  now  have  biK  flocks.  We  were  first,  the  origi- 
nators. The  preatest  success  of  the  twentieth  century  in  feathers.  We  take 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Alaeaziiie  (monthly). 
Specimen  copy  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
322  Howard  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


POULTRY  FENCE  r- 

STOCK  STRONG  .-•  RUST  PROOF 

Bottom  wires  1  inch  apart.  Will  not  sag 
or  bag.  Requires  no  boards  —  top  or 
bottom  —  and  fewer  posts.  Costs  less 
than  netting.  We  pay  freight.  Send 
for  catalog. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  98  Cleveland.  Ohio 


An  Egg  a  Day  How 


your  hens  lay  now,  whether  you 

ant  eggs  for  market,  or  for  your  own  table. 

umphrey's  free  secret  always  gives  eggs 

plenty,  and  better  flavored  eggs.    Once 

feed  fresh  bone  cut  in  a 

#       ALWoyS  OPEN  HOPPER.   9 

BONE  CUTTER 


half    Send  tormy  new  book  on  "The  Golden 

Egg, "  with  Humphrey's  secret  f or  gett  in  g  it. 

HUMPHREY,  Clia  SI.  Factory,  Jolist. 

WlMTi'  Huraphrev  hand  and  power  Bone  CiitLr-s 
Clucr  Cutters.  Brooders,  Grit  Crushers,  Dry  Bone 
Mills  aud several  olher  Poultry  Helps  are  made. 


£)D%  rJ3j-iri;i-j^i; 


mate — for  old  tuners  and  be^jinners     ¥ox you 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

n    d   hroodey;   -ir      n    n  in    istnre      selfregu 


Barred      Plymouth      Rock 


World' s  liecorcf  for    T-iveiity    Years. 


Mo 


on    Squ;.i 
1        Sho  I 
enty  yea 
Bred     al 
Won  omHI 
•■irst  Priz|B 
tr  exhibitl|' 
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an  any  other  exhibit! 

s  won  on  any  8t0(,' 

iiing  that  time. 

Highest  Grade Bree 

nd      Exhibit!" 

For    Sale-N< 

Y<.vl<\VinnersandBir 

Bred  from  Winners. 

The    last  ii  years 

Birds  Bred  by  us  ha- 

sold  for   $.00  or   mo 

eachorthatpricerefuse 

IlUistraled   Circul 


Ne 


ItOltl  l>  S  (IIAMIION  01    mil. 

1    s      el    1    kis      C      1  pre 
rl    Sll  1906      nearly     50  j    IJlr 

itli  R   cUs   coinpetnig 


Kree.g  „ 
Chicago  and  K: 
City  Show  Record 
also  particulars  i| 
jti.ooo  Chick  Hatcht; 
from  Our  Eggs.  Pric 
from  Best  Pens  Onl 
$j  per  13  Eggs. 


Bradley  Bros.,  Box  8ii,  Lee,  Mass 
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Mallard   DucKs 

As  an  ornament  to  brook  or  pond,  the  Mallard  is  rivalled  bj 
no  other  American  wild  duck  except  the  wood  duck.  The  sports- 
man observes  that  this  fresh  water  duck  multiplies  rapidly  or 
bis  oreserve.  The  epicure  pronounces  the  Mallard  delicious 
and  without  any  fishy  or  objectionably  wild  flavor.  Mallards 
may  be  readily  reared  in  close  confinement.  For  large  number; 
or  for  single  pairs  write  to 

FOREST  EDGE  POULTRY  FARM 

EDWARD  A.  INI.KAllAM,  Prop. 
Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 


About  500  Pheasants  For  Sale 

A  t  t/te  followitig  prices : 
Ring  neck,  cooks  or  hens,  $2.00  each;  blue  neck 
cocks  or  hens,  $3.00  each ;  silvers  in  plumage,  $9.1 
pair;  young,  $6.00  pair;  goldens  in  plumage,  $10.1 
pair;  young.  $7.50  pair;  versi-color,  $10.00  pair;  1' 
Amherst,  young,  $18.00  pair;  swinehoes  plumagi 
$30.00  pair;  young,  $22.00  pair.  Stock  guaranteed  pui 
lired  by  Buckwood  Pheasantriea,  Dunnfield,  Warre 
County,  N.  J. 


□ 


We  have  for  sale  as  fine  a  lot  ( 
Brahmas,  White  and  Barre 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Cohimbia 
and   White  Wyandottes  as  cai 

be  found  anywhers. 

Fcr  prices  aud  tirczilar  addr, 

J.  K.  Felch  &  Son,  Natick.  Mas? 


80  Per  Cent. 


So  per  cent,  o-f  the  advertising  that  appears  in  this  month's  Pnultij! 
Directory  applies  on  contract- and  this  is  a  special  double  niimbj 
which  one-time  advertisers  usually  look  for  and  take  advantage  nf  ■ 
If  the  Poultry  Diiectory  of  Country  Life  in  America  can  do  , 
well  as  to  make  such  a  large  majority  of  its  advertisers  contract  a.  \ 

A  postal  request  will  bring  special  rates  and  further  informatioj 
about  this  Directory.    Address: 

Mer-  Poultry  Directory,  Country  Life  in  America 

J33-I37  E.ist  i6th  St.,  New  York  City 


OT 


mimx. 

Will  al 


S'/'COLD 


^^c--:f!B^y 


\ 


If  we  stretched  our  fence  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator  no  part  of 

v/owld  be  affected  by  temperature.    It  is  self -adapting  to  all  degrees  of  cold 

and  Keat;  it  is  proof  against  all  weather  conditions,  proof  against  brute  force. 

ttsburgh  Perfect"  Poultry  Fence 


^ 

\ii^^' 


IS  ONE  SOLID  PIECE   OF  STEEL    THROUGHOUT 

.    ..;.  are  electrically  welded  at  every  point  where  they  meet.     The  weld  is  even  slronser  than  th. 
■  e '";'■,"■' 1  "  special  steel,  galvanized  by  our  own    latest    improved  process,  insuring  long  life.     Sma 

i.istftl  on  seeing  it  before  buying  any  fence. 

"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences  are  made  in  73  different 

i^eaier  veils  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fi 


tyles  for  every  fence  purpose. 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


10^rC 
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profitable  Egg  Farming 

200  EGGS 
A  YEAR 
PER  HEN 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  seventh  edition  of  tlie  book  "200  Eggs  a  Year  per  Hen," 
now  ready.     Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  re-written.     96 
iges.     Contains  among  other  things  the   method  of  feeding 
'  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolfboro,  N.H.,  won  the  prize  of 
00  in  gold  offered   by  the   manufacturers  of  a   well-known 
ndition    powder  for  the   best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
lonths.     Simple  as  a,  b,  c — and  vet  we  guarantee  it  to   start 
)    laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  eggs 
ly  other  method  under  the  sun.     The   book  also   con- 
liits  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.   Fox,   which 
Irought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  hens  ;  and  for 
ve  days  in  succession  from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.     Mr. 
F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.H.,  says:     "By  following 
:  methods  outlined  in  your  book  I  obtained  i,4q6  eggs  from 
R.I.  Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  iqo2."     From  14  pullets 
:cked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock  the  author  got    2,qqq 
;rage  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.      It  has 
een  my  ambition  in  writing  "200  Eggs  a  Year  per  Hen"  to 
lake  it  the  standard  book  on  egg   production  and  profits  in 
■oultry,   tells  all   there  is  to    know,    and  tells  it  in   a  plain, 
ion  sense  way. 
Price  SO  cents  ;  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to  flie 
AMERICAN  POULTRV  ADVOCATE,  both  for  75  cents; 
two  years'  subscription  and  book  for  $1.00;  or  given 
free  as  a  premium  for  two  yearly  subscriptions  at 
50  cents  each. 

Our  paper  is  Iiandsomely  illustrated.  44  to  84  pages,  50  cents  per  year, 
hree  months'  trinl.  10  cents.  Sample  free.  CATALOGUE  of 
jultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 


60  Hognn  Bl 


.Sjiaeiise,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Fertilizer 

AT  SHALL  COST  WITH 

WILSON'S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

•om  I  to  40  H.  P.    Also  Bone  Cutters, 

nd  and  power  for  the  poultrymen  ;  grit 
d  shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills,  fnuiily 
ist    mills,  scrap  cake    mills.     Send   for 

WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 


|f  You  Want  to  Keep  Bees 

he  only  requirement.^  are  a  city  roof,  or 
suburban  yard,  one  hive  of  bees  obtained 
t  a  low  price  from  any  reputable  dealer, 
nd,  first,  before  you  get  the  hive  of  bees, 
ne  copy  of  "  How  to  Keep  Bees,"  by 
inna  Botsford  Comstock.  Fixed  Price 
1. 00  (Postage   IOC.) 

*^?H^m'-cf     ®     THEWoa.o-sWoHK    ^    T™GA«g_™ 

Double  DAY.  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


_  ves  you  the  beautyand  ioy  of  the  open  every 
month  and  helps  solve  your  problems.  "  The 
smell  of  the  soil  is  on  its  pages"— and  the 
smell  of  the  flowers  and  the  forest  is  there,  too. 
Its  fields  embraces:  building,  gardening, 
sports,  automobiles,  nature  study,  live  stock, 
poultry  and  dogs.  A  year's  subscription  in- 
cludes three  double  50c  numbers— The  March 
Gardening  Manual,  October  Housebuilding 
Number  and  The  Christmas  Annual. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York 
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Some  of  our  Axis  Deer,  Fallow  Deer  and  Porcine  Deer. 
All  of  these  are  tame  and  very  suitable  for  private  parks. 

We  have  a  deer  park,  six  ponds  for  our  various  w^ater  fowl  and  a  thoroughly  equip- 
ped Pheasantry.  Nearly  sixty  acres  of  land  are  entirely  devoted  to  our  business. 
We  carry  the  largest  stock  in  the  United  States  of  Ornamental  Land  and 
Water  Fowl  as  Swans,  Fancy  Geese  and  Ducks,  Cranes,  Storks,  White 
Peafowl,  and  nearly  all  varieties  of  Pheasants. 


We  not  only  invite 
your  patronage,  but 
also  your  personal 
visit   to    our   park. 
On  account  of  our 
excellent    facilities 
to     keep      our 
stock  in  almost 
natural     envir- 
onments   w^e 
can  furnish  our 
animals  and 
birds     in    per- 
fect health  and 
condition. 


Some  of  our  Sarus  C 


d  Snow  Cranes 


We  have  good  train 
service  in  Yardley, 
Readin  g     Main 
Line,  Philadelphia 
to  New  York.   Park 
ten    minutes'  w^alk 
from     station. 
Easily  reached 
by  auto,  or  by 
trolley   from 
Trenton.      We 
are    30     miles 
from  Philadel- 
phia, 60  miles 
from       New 
York. 


Hungarian  Partridges, 

The  most  ideal  game  birds  for  stocking  purposes,  which  have  proved  such 
a  great  success  in  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  We  are  their  largest  and 
direct  importers.    Now  is  the  time  to  order  game   birds  for  stocking  purposes. 

WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Naturalists 

DEPT.  D 
YARDLEY,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 


Proprietors 
Pennsylvania  Pheasantry  and  Game  Park 


Amateur,   Fancier,    Professional   Breeder  or  General   Farmer 
you  need  is 

The  Poultry  Book 


The  first  adequate  and  exhaustive  practical  manual  on  poultry.  It  covers 
every  branch  of  poultry  raising.  One  volume  of  over  1,000  pages,  36 
colored  plates  and  636  other  pictures.      Fixed  price,   $6.80   (carriage  50c). 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


DON'T  BUILD 


Puultry  House  Fi\ 


cs,  Perfection  Fee 
1  on  the   market 


DON'T  KILL 


aying  Men  i 
r  Poultry  Produ 
alogs  and  cir  u 


•^YSTFM  and  pic 

The  Potter  S^st 

)  poultry  keeperb 


:  out  the  layers  from 
MH  i!>  the  greatest  <hs 

entitled  "Don't  Kill 


:for  Particular  Poultry  People,  and  if  you  are  particular  and  want  to  v 

T.   F.    POTTER  & 
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19  c; 


A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY 

$1,500.00  from  60  Hens  in  Ten  Months  on  a  City  Lot  40  Feet  Square 


To  the  average  pouin  i 
man  that  would  seci 
impossible  and  when  w. 
tell  voii  that  we  have  acm 
ally  done  a  $1,500  poultry 
business  with  60  hens  on 
a  corner  in  the  city  gariltii 
40  teet  wide  by  40  feet 
long  we  are  simply  stating 
facts.  It  would  not  be  ros 
sible  to  get  such  returns 
by  any  one  of  the  systems 
of  poultry  keeping  recotn- 
mended  and  practiced  by 
the  American  people,  still 
it  is  an  easy  matter  when 
the  new 

Philo  System 

is  adopted. 
The  Philo  System  is  Un- 
like  All  Other  Ways 
of  Keeping  Poultry 

and  in  many  respects  just 
the  reverse,  accomplishing 
things  in  poultry  work  that 
have  always  been  considered 
impossible,  and  getting  un- 
heard of  rcsvilts  that  arc  hard  to  believe  without  seeing. 
The  New  System   Covers   All    Branches   of 

the  Work  Necessary  for  Success 
from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product. 
It  tells  how  to  get  eggs  that  will  hali  li,  In.w  to  hatch 
nearly  every  egg  and  how  to  rai  .■  m  ;iiiy  all  I  he  chicks 
hatched.  It  gives  complete  pljii^  in  il<  iiil  liow  to 
make  everything  necessary  lo  run  tin-  l.uvine^s  and  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  required  lo  h.indle  the  poultry 
business  in  any  other  manner. 

Two  Pound  Broilers  in  Eight  Weeks 
are  raised  in  a  space  of   less  than  a  square  foot  lo 


•     II'        1        i 


■of  the \ 


,  bringing 


the  broiler  «ithont  anv  loss,  and  the  lir 
here  thrie  cents  per  jiound  aliu\e  the  h 

Our  Six-Monlhs-Old  Pullets  are  Laying  at  the  Rale  of  24  Eggs  Each  per  Month 
in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green  cut  bone  of  any  description 
is  fed,  and  the  food  used  is  inexpensive  as  compared  with  food  others  are  using. 
Ournew  book,  The  Philo  .System  of  Poultry  Keeping,  gives  full  particu- 
lars regarding  these  wonderful  discoveries,  with  simple,  easy-to-understand 
directions  that  are  right  to  the  point,  and  15  pages  of  illustrations  showing  all 
branches  of  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 

Don't  Let  the  Chickens  Die  in  the  Shell 
One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chickens  that  are  fully  developed 
at  hatching  time  whether  they  can  crack  the  shell  or  not.     It  is  a  simple  trick, 
and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese  which  enabled 
them  to  sell  the  chicks  at  lo  cents  a  dozen. 

Chicken  Feed  at  15  Cents  a  Bushel 
Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but  little  trouble  and  have  a 
good  supply,  any  day  in  the  year,  winter  or  summer.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  get 
a  large  egg  yield  without  green  food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 

Our  New  Brooder  Saves  2  Cents  on  Each  Chicken 
Xo  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  over-heating  or  burning  up  the 
chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire.  They  also  keep  all 
the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically  or  kill  any  that  may  be  on  them  when 
placed  in  the  brooder.  Our  book  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  take  and  use 
them.  One  can  easily  be  made  in  an  hotir  at  a  cost  of  25  10  50  cents. 
TESTIMONIALS 

Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  June  7.  1909. 

Dear  Sir:— I  just  w.»nt  to  tell  you  of  the  success  I  have  had  with  the  Philo  System.  In 
laniiary.  1909.  I  purchased  one  of  your  Philo  System  books  and  I  commenced  to  hatch 
chickens.  On  the  third  day  of  February.  1909,  I  succeeded  in  hatching  ten  chicks.  I  put 
tliein  in  one  of  your  tireless  brooders  and  we  had  zero  weather.  We  succeeded  in  bringing 
through  nine — one  ^ot  killed  by  accident.  On  June  i,  one  of  the  pullets  laid  her  tirst  egg 
and  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  she  has  laid  every  day  since  up  to  the  present  time. 

Yours  truly,  R.  S.  LaRue. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Philo.  Publisher,  Elmira.  N.  Y.       205  S.  Clinton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  28.  1909. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  embarked  In  the  poultry  business  on  a  small  scale  (Philo  System)  and 

chicks  alive  and  healthy  at  this  writing;  'tlieyare  now  three  weeks  oTd.     Mr.  Philo  is  a  pub- 
lic  benefactor  and   I-  don't   believe  his  s>stem   can  be   improved  upon,  and  so  I  am  now 
looking  for  more  yard  room,  having  but  50x30  where  I  am  now.    ^'mufs  truly,  C.  H.  Leach 
Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  •-     ilh  I;r,'  ,r,,  (  ,,nn.,  April  14.  1909. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  followed  your  system  as  close  as  I         'I  1        It  is  a  coiTiplete  suc- 

cess.    If  there  can  be  any  improvement  on  nature,  \      r  r   ;     ,        The  first  experience 

I  had  with  your  System  was  last  December.    I  hatch.   1    1  '   r  two  hens,  put  them 

as  soon  as  hatched  in  one  of  your  brooders  out-of-d..   r-.    l:,  :    a  1!       ,    .-  of  three  months  I 
,  a  pound.     They  then  averaged;!;^  11)5.  e.i.  h,  and  llu- man  I  sold  them  to 

Yours  truly,  A.  E.  Nelson. 
.N.  Y.  Osakis,  Minn..  June  7.  1909. 

Dear  Sir:— You  certainly  have  the  greatest  system  the  world  has  ever  known.  1  ha^e  had 
\perience  with  poultry,  but  I  know  you  have  the  system  that  brings  the  real  profits. 

Yours,  Jesse  L'nderwood. 
Ir    E   R.  Philo.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1908. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  had  p)erfect  success  brooding  chickens  your  way.     I  think  your  method 

mch  work  and  risk.  Yours  respectfully,  M.  S.  Gooding. 

Send  $1.00  direct  to  the  publisher  and  a  copy  of  the  latest 
realised  edition  of  the  book  %>ill  be  sent  you  by  return  mall 


Three  Pound  Roaster  Ten  Weeks  Old  E.  R.  PHILO.  PubliSher,  535  Third   St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


aid  they  were  t 
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THE^ 
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MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS   COUNTY, 
NEW    YORK 

FULL  two  years'  course  for  High  School 
graduates.      Full    academic   and  col- 
lege   preparatory    courses.      Special 
courses  in 

Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  Literature, 

History,  Aesthelic  Dancing,  Voice 

Culture,    Domestic   Science. 


Fullr  Equipped  Gy 


School. 


Location  in  a  section  noted  for  its  great 
natural  beauty  and  -.vondi-rful  winter  cli- 
mate; twenty-tv.-o  acres.  Golf,  hockey, 
tennis,  basket  ball,  skating,  tobogganing. 

Catalogue  anci  portfolio  of  views  "sent 
on    request.     Address 

MISS    MAY   F.  BENNETT 

P.O.  Box  403  Miirbvook    ,iM-.v  v,-.-i. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 
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LANGUAGE=PHONE 
METHOD 

^"wito  "^  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lin§:uistry 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outright.  You  own 
him.  He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly  ;  when  you 
choose,  night  or  day  ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at   a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken 
often  enough  ;  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often 
as  you  like. 

The  method  has  been  recommended  by  well-known  mem- 
Vale,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Brown,  Pennsylvania,  Bos=i 
ton,  Princeton,  Cornell.  Syracuse,  Miniiesota,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Fordham,  nan= 
hattan. 

Srudfor  iiiterestim:  booklet'oii  Lnngun^e  Study ^  €xphi7iittory 
lit.rature,  ami  /acsiiitiie  letters  from  men  who  know. 

THE  LANGUAQE-PHONE   METHOD 
82(   Hetropolis  Bldg.,     Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  V. 


We  Beat  the  World 

"  WILLOW  " 

We  are  m.mufacturers  of 

Chairs,  Tables,  Swings,  Settees,  Tea  Carti; 

Write  for  Sketch  Sheets 

AI,SO,  WE    MAKl      TO  l)Kni;R  ANYTHING 
I.\  WILLOW,  IkuM    YMl  R    UW-N    IDEAS 

Order  Now  for  Christmas 

Palm  Beach 
Chair 


U,v  Pi  i//.,s 
(s,  etc. 

..allj  suitable 

CAR.EY  (El  AR.CHER.  Mfrs. 

44th  St.,  and  Lexington  A've.,  Neixi  York 


Ransack   1000  Attics  Annualli 

A  N  T I  Q  U  E  $i 

from  the  oldest  and  best  New  En;' 
land  homes.  Photographs  and  d(' 
scriptions  of  pieces  you  desire  o| 
lefjuest.  List  your  wants  with  nii| 
Write  for  descriptive  inatter. 

RALPH     WARREN     BURNHA^ 

Ipswich   in    Massachusetts 


C.  W.  KRALSHAAR  i 

ART  GALLERIES  ! 

Special    Exhibition   of  clioice   proofs   by   D.   Y. 
Cameron  and  A.  H.  Haig  from  the  Sir  John   Day 
collection,  November  22  to  December  4. 
260  Fifth  Ave.    (near  29th  St.),    New  York  i 


"Glow"  Lamps  and   Candlci 


2  Cents  a  Month 
NO  ODOR.     NO  ATTENTION. 

R.nth-Unonis.  H.ills,  Nurseries,  licd-RooMis.  nase- 


Tibles.  etc.     1-ree  booklet.     Perfect  nij^lit  light. 

THE  GLOW  LIGHT  CO. 

56  Pearl  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


LOOK     OUlf 
FOR.   SPARKi« 


The  Syracuse  Wire  Works 

liineisilj  Avfiiiie,     .      Sjr.ifino,  N. 


1 


COLONIAL   TABLE,   $10 

Tlie  Ideal  Xmas  Gift.  Solid  Maliograny,  27 
ill.  liigli,  oval  snap  top  27  x  16  in.,  inlaid  centre, 
liand  carved  pedestal,  clawand  ball  feet,  dull 
finish.  Used  for  cards,  tea,  bedside,  parlor  or 
smokers'  lahle,  etc.  Shipped  you  by  express, 
securely  packed,  for  $io.  I  sell  Colonial  Re- 
productions direct  at  mfr's.  price.  Vi r\t.t  today 
for  catalogue  H. 

Peter    Emerson 
1113  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg..  Boston,  Mas*. 


Taxidermy 


LEARN  BY 


MAIL  TO 
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c  <■  today  for  free  catalog 
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The  Good  Comrade  sftBERRAb 

rncntsand  tastes."-/!/.  Illnstraicd.  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY  PaGE  &C0.  NeW  YoRK. 
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ripi  /^  r^i-*-  PT /-\ *>-» /:i     In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  decorators,  importers,  and  manufacturers 

J.  flC     V^OUriLl  J       llOIIlC     of  art  furnishings  for  the  house  interior.  We  invite  correspondence  and  will  gladly  assist  in  the 
selection  of  furnishings  and  decorations.     Address,  House  Decorating  Department,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Chimes  of  Westminster  an 
Ideal  Christmas  Remembrance 


This  beautiful  mahogany  clock  is  an  innovation 
in  home  furnishing — an  accurate  to-the-second 
timelseeper,  reproducing  the  chimes  of  West- 
minster Abbey  every  quarter  hour.  The  clear 
fiute-like  notes  of  soft  limpid  sweetness  furnish 
an  exact  reproduction   of  these   famous  chimes. 

Although  the  tones  are  soft  and  low  they 
are  clear  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  throuKli- 
out  the  average  sized  house.  Those  who  have 
cherished  the  idea  of  possessing  a  costly  liall 
clock  with  Westiniiisti-i-  fliiiiu'-.  iii,-i\-  now  own 
one  of  these  mod. -rati'  pii.-.  .1  iii.intcl  rl.icks, 
combining  a  handsojiit-  (iniaiiunt  ami  a  dcpi-nd- 
able  time-piece. 

This  clock  is  fully  guaranteed  and  will  last 
for  generations.  Price  $S8.00,  express  prepaid 
anywhere.     Historical  literature  free. 

ANDERTON    &    SON 

Clock  Specialists  DAYTON,  OHIO 


^he     'Beautiful     Hand-tlfox)en 

'EQUOT  RUGS 

Refreshing    Simplicity 

iiolesome    and    agreeable    colors.     Decidedly    artistic  in   design 
and  inexpensive.     Send  for  Booklet. 

^HAS.     H.    KIMBALL 

4    Yantic    Road.   Norwich    Town,    Conn. 


MINIATURE 
ANTIQUES 


Th« 


'Latest"    in    To 


Unique,  Quaint, 
Educational 

This  Carver  Chair  is  an 
exact  miniature  reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  Carver 
chair  now  at  Plymouth, 
which   came  over  in   the 
Mayflower.      Six    inches 
high,    perfect    in     detail 
('with  leather  seat,  decor- 
lated    wiih    a    picture 
;Plymouth  Rock,  burnt 
|by  the  Brulegravui 
rprocess.      Sent    secure 
ipacked,  prepaid  bv   ma 
t  s  .      Bookl 


Perforated 
Leather  Goods 

Indexed  address  and  memo,  book 
with  pencil.  Very  attractive  and 
convenient.  Just  the  thing  for  my 
lady's  shopping  bag  or  gentleman's 
vest  pocket.  Stamped  and  perfor- 
ated leather  with  colored  satin  inlay. 
Initials  put  in  free.  Postpaid  for 
only  25c.  .Send  for  booklet. 

The  BRULEGRAVURE  Co. 

30  Woodland  Ave.,  Savin  Hill 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


^^.._--:V    •    •    • 

^^1^91 

KOLL'S  PATENT 

Lock-Joint   Columns 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or 

Interior  Use 

/i    NOT/^              ^""^  '"^'l^  exclusively  by 

Kf/     ,\^   Hartmann-Sandcrs  Co. 

>]         KOLLS         g 

\  "c-1    ''^^^^T /U      Elston  ,^  Wel.«er  Aves.                  Chicago.  111. 
\— -^  \                /        y    Eastern  i  iftice,          J123  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

\          ^          Ln        /       A    l.in     ami  very  lomplele  OltalosiK!    of   ( ,.|. 
\/               Ly           inii"«    "ill    !»■  s.Mil  <>n  reqiiest.     .4sk  for  ElO. 
-^              O.ii-  .suii-.li.-.l  Calulogiu.  Is  E29. 

"^ 
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The  old  swinging 
lantern  is  not  alone 
valuable  for  its 
quaint  beauty  of 
outline,  but  when 
hung  from  a  corner 
of  den  or  living 
room,  often  proves 
most  desirable  as  a 
reading  lamp. 


The  Enos  Company  u,^^r^£. 


SARABAND         FERAGHAN         GHIORDEZ 


Fixtures 

Salesrooms: 

36  West  37th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


TZITZI 
KIRMAN 
TABRIZ 
AFGHAN 


All  ae 

irable  oriental  rugs 

abound  ■ 

n  my  stock.      Sizes. 

mats  to  c 

arpets;  quality,  best 

e  ;   price,  lowest  for 

quality. 

I  do   not   tolerate   aniline 

dyes,  nor 

doctored  rugs,  nor 

threadba 

re  relics. 

I  will  prepay  rugs  for  selec- 

no  obheation  to  buy. 

My  monograph  on  oriental 

rugs  is  fr 

ee-WTiteforU. 

MAJOR 

L.  B.  LAWTON, 

SARUK 
MELEZ 
KAZAK 
SUMAC 


Baltimore:  519  North 
Charles  St. 

San  Francisco:  334  Sut- 
ter St. 

Toronto:    94   King    St  , 

Pittsburgh:  The  Nor- 
ton Company,  Cen- 
tury BIdg. 

Chicago:  W.  K.  Cowan 
&  Co.,  203  Michigan 
Boulevard 

Spokane:  Cutter  & 
Plummer,  Inc. 

Seattle:  Cox  &  Gleason 
Co.,      in, 4      Second 


St.  Louis:  N.  O.  Nel- 
son Mfg.  Co. 

Boston:  H.  F.  Ester- 
brook,   Inc.,  9   Park 

Portland:  J.  C.  Eng- 
lish Company,  12S 
Park  St. 


i^nigiit  .^   company 

Los  Angeles:  Brooks 
Decorating  Com- 
pany, 696  South  Al- 
varado  St. 


SHIRAZ      BOKHARA   BERGAMO      YOMUD     L 


iRare  anc 
d^enuine 

^ntlllUCS        IRVING  ELTING, 


FURNITURE,  CLOCKS,    MIRRORS,   BRASSES,  ETC.,   OF  THE 
DUTCH,     ENGLISH,     COLONIAL     AND     EMPIRE     PERIODS 


Write  for  photographs,   description  and  price 
of    any  special     things    you    may   be    wanting 

Saugerties,   N.  Y.       Collector  of  Choice  Antiques 


^^<^^ 


^Y#ffi™*CKlNGco 


INTERLOCKING  iJUBBEKTILlNe. 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  FLOOR  MADE 

FOR  CHURCHES.  SCHOOLS.  BANKS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

THEATRES  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES.  BEING  SANITARY 

NON-SLIPPERY  SOFT  AND  COMFORTABLE  TO  THE  TREAD. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  COLORS  AND  DESIGNS  AND  DURABLE. 


INEWYORK.NY  91-95  CHAMBERS  5T. 

!lNDIANAP0US.IND.2Z950.MERIDIAN5T. 

iCHICAGO.ILL.ISOLAKEST. 

51  L0UIS,M0?l8-220 CHESTNUT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  PA  llfl-l?0 NORTH  8TH ST 


BOSTON,  MASS.?52  SUMMER  Sfj 
PORTLAND. ORE  40  FIRST 5T( 
BUEFALONYeOO  PRUDENTIAL  BLD6 
PITTSBURG.PA.9I5-9I5LIBERTYAVE) 
5P0KANE.WASHI63S.LINC0LN5Ti 


l5/lNFRANCI5C0,CALiJITH5T43RDAVL0AMAND    LOND0N.WIENGLAHDII50UTHAMPTONM 
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THE    HOME    BEAUTIFUL 

WHAT  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  home  as  beautiful  pictures?  What  other  factor  of  home  decoration  at 
once  so  combines  the  interesting  and  the  beautiful?  What  memories  are  so  keen  and  lasting  as  those  of  some 
beautitiil  picture  ?  One  of  the  world's  greatest  critics  says  :  —  "  Nothing  so  directly  and  immediately  indicates 
the  character  of  a  man  as  the  pictures  upon  his  walls.  Nothing  in  the  furnishing  of  a  home  conduces  so  much  to  refined 
pleasure  as  a  collection  of  carefully  chosen  pictures — you  live  with  them  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  they  are  affect- 
ing your  thoughts  in  most  of  the  spare  moments  you  spend  with  them.  If,  then, 
the  art  with  which  you  furnish  your  home  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  your 
daily  life,  it  behooves  you  to  place  upon  your  walls  pictures  of  such  a  character  that 
their  etiect  will  be  beneficial  and  inspiring." 

The  Burlirtgton  Proofs  were  issued  two  years  ago  in  England  to  meet  the  demand 
for  genuinely  fine  pictures  for  home  decoration  at  a  low  price.  The  Proofs  were  so 
beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  so  remarkably  inexpensive  that  they  immediately  took 
a  unique  position  as  the  pictures  par  excellence  for  the  decoration  of  the  home. 
People  and  press  acclaimed  them,  and  the  sale  to  those  who  appreciated  their  ran- 
beauty  and  cheapness  reached  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  From  Europe  their  fame 
spread  abroad  until  The  Burlington  Proofs  are  now  looked  upon  as  establishing 
the  standard  of  auality  throughout  the  world. 
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The  Burlington  Proofs'  niim-t  '.pl<  iidid  reproductions  of  the  greatest  paintuigsof 
Hals.  SirAnthonv  VanDvck  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  George 
"  M  W  lurncr,DanteGabnelRossetti,SirEdwardBurne-Joncs,SirJohnEvcrettMilIais,P. 
biorge  1  redcrick  WatK  R  A  .  Corot.  Millet,  Meissonier,  B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.,  John  MacWhirter, 
Pdir  Graham  R  A  ,  Josef  Israels.  James  McNeill  Whistler,  and  otlicrs  of  equal  inii>.jrtance 
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Send  To-day 
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DOUBLED  AY- PAGE 
ART    COMPANY 

33    East  Sixteenth    Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

REINTHAL    &    NEWMAN 

106  W.  29th  St.,   NewYorkCity 

SOLE    TRADE   DISTRIBUTORS 


COUPON    TO-DAY 


The  Doubleday-Page  Art  Company 

133  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

]\.irS,rs:  I  am  interested  in  The  Burlingloii 
ill. ill  lie  plcised  to  receive  the  Mezzogravure  Cata- 
\..iir  spei  i.d  Introductory  Prices,  terms,  etc.       (I-B) 


Occupation 

Address  in  Full. 


JANUARY 

THE 

Winter  Resort  Number 

will  contain  many  suggestions  as 
to  where  to  spend  the  Winter 
season.  It  is  valuable  to  hotels, 
railroads,  steamship  Hnes,  as  an 
advertising  medium — add  your 
suggestions  to  ours  and  secure  new 
guests.  Magazine  reaches  our 
readers  at  a  tin-e  v,  hen  they  are 
about  deciding  where  to  go — 
write  for  advertising  rate  to 

Manager  Where  to  Go  Department 
Country  Life':     A  1     oc -.  N-w  York. 


^^^  NORTH    COAST  LIMITED 

Uv^jjJ      FOR  TIME  TABLES  AND  RATES  ADDRESS 
^^^  A.  M.  CLELAND,  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GOING  TO  FLORIDA? 

'I'lHii  ilont  forget  beautiful  TARPON  SPRINGS  on 
liiilf  Coast.  Most  attractive  locatinn  in  Florida,  on 
salt  water  bays  connecting  with  (iulf.  BnatinK  and 
tisliing  unexcelled.  Best  business  town  of  size  in 
state.  Population  .'iOOd.  Hotel  Men,  Note  :  Here's 
fine  opening  for  anotUcr  Hotel.  Address, 
J.  C.  B..  PROMOTERS'  CLUB. 


CLARK'S    12«h    Annual    CRUISE 


TreD.  :>    to  April    iv  ^  ■  % 

O    THE    ORIEnI 

By  S.  S.  Grosser  Kurfuerst 
THE   ONLY    ORIENT   CRUISE    THIS  WINTER 


F  RANK    C.    CLARK 


Stveiuy-three  days,  includi 
Holy  l,i,n.I  (with  side  trip 
iiiid  II |i,  including  slioreexc 
.M.uieira,  Cidi/.,  .Seville.  Al 


CRUISE  AROUND  THE  WORLJ) 


A  few  vacancies  yet.    Similar  Crui: 
!*«.5»  up. 

I'iiu-  scries  ICiiroiie-ObiM-niiiinergnii  Tour 

Srnd  tor  prcgranis  (please  specify). 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,        -        TIMES  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 


iOct.  15,  '10,  and  Feb,  4,  'i 
iitO  lip. 


TRAVEkTHROUGH  OLD 


Gates'  18th  Annua 
Mexico  Tours «  ill  trav( 
by  privati' train  o|  >tatr 
room, 

Pullmans  and  olisi  iva 
tion  car.  Dining  ra 
service  throughout. 

Three  leisurelj-  "Daylight"  Tours,  startiu) 
.January  27,  February  ,5  and  1.^,  1910.  Night  trave 
through  scenic  Old  Mexico  practically  eliminated. 

Many  Special  features,  including  Ruins  at  Teoti 
huacan.  Lake  Chapala,  Ruins  of  Mitla,  etc.  Yucafat 
and  Ruins  of  Uxmal  can  be  included  if  desired. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  Petritiec 
Forests  are  included  in  the  itinerary. 

Optional  extension  of  the  Tour  to  include  Califor 
nia  if  desired. 

Program  giving  full  information  on  request 

CHAS.  H.  GATES,        ::         ::         Toledo,  Ohi< 


TF  you  don't  know  where 
*  to  go,  if  you  can't  make 
up  your  mind,  then  (a-,*^,.  %~^, 
come  to  ■»-        ,  . 

Sanj 
Antonio 

Come  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  here 
where    the    ro- 
mance of  old    Spain    sull 
the  glamour  of  the  past. 

Come  and  see  the  historic  Alamo,  the 
ancient  Missions  —  most  beautiful  on  the 
American   continent. 

Finest  hotels  in  the  South.  Every  variety 
of  amusement  and  entertainment  and  out- 
door sport.  Golf,  Polo  and  the  Country 
Club;  180  miles  of  boulevard-roadway  for 
automobiling. 


hngers   ini^ 


6  Chamber  of  Commerce  John  b  carrington 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS  Secretary 


A  thoroughlu  fireproof  huitJin^.      ( )pcn  all  ibe  year 

The  Clifton  Sprin§:s  Sanitarium' 

This  famous  Health  Rtsorr  tnio\  s  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  its  home-like  comforts  and 
the  excellency  of  the  service  rendered  to  those 
seekinii  health  or  rest,  by  its  staff  of  physicians, 
trained  nurses  and  attendants  using  the  best 
in  Medical,  Surgical,  Electrical  and  Hydro- 
therapeutic  Treatments.  ! 

If  seeking  "A  HAVEN  OF  REST"  for  the 
winter,  we  extend  special  features  that  will  not 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  we  invite  your  corre- 
spondence and  mspection.  Our  rates  are  most 
liberal  and  our  service  is  unequaled. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  "L"  and  particulars. 

THE    CLIFTON    SPRINGS    SANITARIUM 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


December,  1909 


COUNTRY     LIFE     IN    AMERICA 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  liirnish 
information  about  joreign  travel 
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In  this  department  are  printed    advertisements  of    hotels  and  resorts.     Information  about  any- 

sort  of  hotel,  together  with   fullest   information   about  railroad  and  steamship  lines  for  reaching 

them  comfortably  may  be  secured  through  this  department.  Address   RESORT  DEPART- 
MENT, Country  Life  in  America,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 


Where  to  Go 


flourish  in  abundance  espe- 
cially during  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February  in  beautiful 
Nassau  on  the  West  Indian 
Isle  of  New  Providence,  fa- 
nous  for  its  climate  of  perpet- 
'.lal  June. 

:  Nassau,  Bahamas,  is  less 
chan  3  days  from  New  York, 
12  hours  from  Florida.  It  can 
3oast  of  the  most  equable 
blimate  in  the  world,  varying 
rrom  68  to  78  degrees  during 
the  winter  months. 

j  In  Nassau  will  be  found  not 
bnly  the  most  sublime  climate, 
[)ut  also  delightful  bathing, 
perfect  roads,  most  excellent 
ishing,  unsurpassed  hotels 
ind  every  opportunity  for  all 
nanner  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Nassau,  the  Queen  City  of 
I  Tropic  Sea,  has  character- 
istics uniquely  foreign,  de- 
ightful  and  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  reputation  of  its  fa- 
nous    hotel,    the    Colonial,    is 

A^orld  wide. 

I 

I  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  this  most  delightful  of 
yinter  resorts  free  on  request.  Address,  Florida  East 
l^oast  Railway,  243  Fifth  Ave.,  or  New  York  &  Cuba 
4ail  Steamship  Co.,  Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York; 
r  Local  Branch  Offices  of  all  Prominent  Tourist 
Agencies. 


DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA                      1 

THE 

HAMILTON 

14th  and  K  Sts.,  N.  W 

,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1       A  select  fam 
,  thoroughlv  con 
car.  plan.     Rat 
month,  and  sea 

fortable  and  hon 
»s,  $2.:;o  up  per 
son.     Booklet. 

hotel;  conveniently  located; 
elike.     Good  table.      Ameri- 
dav.      Special  rates  by  week, 
IRVING  O.  BALL,  Prop. 

It  gives 

you  the  joy  of  the 

open  every  month  and 

helps  solve  your  problems 


With  the  Home  Builder's 
Supplement 

MOO  a  year 


^Battle  Creek  iSanitarmm 


Seven  Acres  of  "Florida  Sunshine" 

lifSPa!     ^^^^^^yTTj^llAT  httingly  de>rrilx-s  ihc  walking    parlies    in    the    beautiful    country  'round 

^1 1     delightful    climate   hygieni-  Battle  Creek.  While  for  the  sick  and  those'  in  need 

Pr   ■]     cally   maintained    through-  of  rest  there  is  every  advantage,  care  and  comfort. 

^M       out  the  vast  indoors  of  the  Every  patient's  case  is  scientifically  studied,  and 

'^•^'     Battle     Creek    Sanitarium  a  varied  prograin  arranged  that  supplies  something 

all  winter  long.  interesting  to  do  every  hour  of  the  day. 

The   great    palm  garden,  The     magnificent     $1,500,000     biiildings     ofTer 

inviting    sun    parlors,   long  every  lu.xury  and  c<)n\-cnience  of    an  ideal   winter 

porch    promenades,    rest  resort  hotel. 

fovers,  etc.,  are  at  the  dis-  ¥/■             jl/i    j          x        D     x 

posai  ^f  our  guests  V^O^  Moderate  Rates 

.\mid      these    cheerful,  ^he  rates,   including    room   and    board,    baths  and    bath 

lu.xunoussurroundings.true  attendants,  and  neces.sary  medical  attention,  are  in  fact  lower 

rest,     recuperation     and  ''i»ri  the  rates  for  room  and   board  a/oHc   at  many  first-class 

health  are  gained.     Errors  'TH  "^fi^iln^              ,       .-f  ,   p     ,  r       r  ,-          ■      ■ 

,         .           ,^-    ,  •                ,  ,■  J^^'   us  send   you   a   beautiful    Porifolio   of   \  icws   showing 

Thp  Palm  Garden               "^  eating,  drinking,  and  liv-  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  within   and  without  -  contain- 

I/ie  raim<^uraen                 j^^^   ^^^   corrected,    and    the  ing  photographic  illu^lrations  of   many   of    the    chief    points 

sotind  foundation  of  right  living  and  diet  is  established.  ^^^^l^tJ"^::^;::!-.  ;iT;;:!'"™;i;d  "tT^ll,  ^p^ 

.•\nd  It  IS  all  done   in  an  interesting  way.     The  lectures,  .\ddress  Box  118. 

addresses,   exhibitions   and    exercises  add  a   zest    to    the  The   Sanitarium.  Battle   Creek,  Mich. 

study  of  self-improvement.  ^__ 

The  liattle  Creek  Sanitarium  System  comprises  200  or  '                                                                                             | 

more    kinds  of   baths,   including    Nauheim    and  Electric  1  The  Sanitarium,  Box  118.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.         , 

Light,  besides  electricity,  Finsen  Ray,  massage,  mechani-  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  J  wUl  be  pleased  to  I 

cal   vibration,  manual  Swedish  movements  ;    indoor  swim-  1  receive  the  Portfolio  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,             | 

ming  pools;  great  gymnasium  with  class  and  individual  1 

instructors;     trained     nurses;     expert    bath    attendants,        I  ^•■\mk I 

both  men  and  women.  '                                                                                             I 

There  is  plenty  of  life  and  diversion  for  those  disposed        1  Address 

to  join  in  social  pleasures.     There  are  indoor  entertain-  I 

ments    and  sleighing,   skating,  skeeing,   tobogganing    and        1  City State 


'^"^^T"  'ISj 

^1?^ 

i  c 

''  '^ '  <*  • '    "  f '"^H- 

H-4 

'L^ 

itJ'  '^  f  ■  ■ 

m\k 

m 

Hljyl 

Sanitarium   Trained  Nurses 


CAMDEN— SOUTH   CAROLINA 


THE  KIRKWOOD 

On  Camden  Heights 
T.   EDMUND    KRUMBHOLZ, 


One  of  the  Best  Resorts  in  the  South 
Golf,  Polo,  Riding, 
Tennis,    Music 

Care  The  Sagamore,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


Hotel    Martinique 

'•A  HOTEL   IN   THE  HE.1RT  OF  THINGS" 

Broadway  and  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York 

PAUL    L.     PINKER.TON,    Mgr. 

^  Located  precisely  wheie  the  visitor  wishes  to  stop,  whether  his  mission  be  one  of  pleasure 
or  business.  Pre-eminent  among  Neiu  York  Hotels  for  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine, 
ser-vice  and   appointments .       The    highest  standard  of  accommodation    at  moilerate  rates. 

CH AS.  LEIGH  TAYLOR,  Pres.    WALTER.  S.  GILSON.  Vice-Pres. 


ALSO     PROPRIETORS      ST. 


i3« 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    AMERICA 


December 


90. 


Regular  edition,  at  a  popular  price,  of  the  standard  work  on  American  Gardenim 

The  American  Flower  Garden 

By 
NELTJE  BLANCHAN 

jiuthor  of  ''Bird  Neighbors,"  "Nature's  Garden,"  etc. 


This  very  sumptuous  and  valuable  book,  now  issued  in  its  permanent  form,  reveals  the  little  subtletie, 
which  bring  delight  to  the  home  garden.  The  author  has  drawn  from  a  vast  knowledge  of  beautiful 
foreign  and  American  gardens,  and  she  points  out  the  great  principles  of  all  good  gardening 
The  present  book  is  the  "final  authority  to  date"  and  covers  adequately  the  needs  of  the  amateu 
whose  garden  is  either  extensive  or  the  reverse;  and  every  fact  among  the  thousands  is  madi 
quickly  available  by  a  fourteen-page  index.  There  are  four  plates  in  full  color,  and  eighty  plates  o 
sufficient  size  adequately  to  treat  the  subjects  presented.  IVith  planting  lists  by  Leonard  Barron 
Regular  edition.      Net  price ^  $5-00  [postage  J ^  cents). 


The  New  Fiction 


The   Lords   of  High 
Decision 

By 

MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 

Author  of  "The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,  " 
"The  Main  Chance,  "  etc. 

The  story  of  Wayne  Craighill,  "the 
child  of  his  city  (Pittsburg),  who  ex- 
pressed its  genius,  its  confused  aims,  its 
weaknesses  and  its  aspirations,"  and 
how  he  realized  his  own  possibilities  through  the  inspiration  of  a 
girl  "whose  hands  had  known  labor."  Illustrated  in  color 
by  Arthur  I.  Keller.     $1.30. 


Actions   and 
Reactions 


By 
RUDYARD  KIPLING 

A  most  delightful  and  representative 
collection — with  tales  of  India,  of 
Machinery,  of  Animals,  of  the  Ameri- 
can in  England,  and  so  on.  A  real 
literary  event.  The  book  contains: 
"An  Habitation  Enforced,"  "The 
House  Surgeon,"  "A  Deal  in  Cotton,"  "With 
Mail,"  "Little  Foxes,"  "The  Puzzler,"  "Garm 
age,"     'The  Mother  Hive."     Eight  illustrations. 


the  Night 
-^A  Host-;; 

$1.50. 


The  Master 

By  Irving  Bacheller.  A  fresh  plot,  a  new  love  motive,  a 
new  hero,  and  a  new  villain — tlie  dearest  old  wretch  since 
"John  Silver."  Stimulation  for  heart  and  brain  in  this  refresh- 
ing slory  by  the  author  of  "Eben  Holden."  Fixed  price,  ^1.20 
(postage  I2C.)- 

In  the  Border  Country 

By  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon,  .^n  elevated  and  unique 
series  of  talcs  for  women — pointing  out  that  woman's  true  part 
in  life  is  ratljtr  to  teach  great  poems  and  stories  to  her  children 
than  to  write  them  herself.  lllustraHons .  Fixed  price,  $1.00 
(postage  loc).  "  '  '    ■ 

The  Leopard  and  the  Lily 

~     Marjoiue  Bowen.     This  is  a  tale  of  breathless  adventure, 
of  gnm  lawlessness  and  unbridled  passions  —  in  those  medieval 
times  in  which   the  author  laid  her  magnificent  "The   Viper 
'  (postage  12c.). 


of  Milan."     Fixed  price.  Si. 


The  Thin  Santa  Glaus 

^^-  .^"-M?,  Parker   Butler.     How  a   kindly  and  benevolent 
chicken    fancier"  made  a  gladsome  Christmas  for  Mrs.  Gratz— 


Just  for  Two 


uy  Mary  Stewart  Cuttinc 
ship  with  the  heart-warmint' 
Stories  of  NUrrisd  Lite."     F 


'■■  Five  stories  of  love  and  court- 
quality  of  Mrs.  Cutting's  "Little 
•xcd  price,  Si.oo  (postage  loc). 


The  Big  Strike  at  Siwash 


story,  by  our  ne\y  humorist, 
of  the  most  rousingly  funny 


The  Half  Moon 

By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  Mr.  Hueffer's  fine,  sturdy  novel 
ol  Henry  Hudson,  the  voyage  and  the  discovery  compares  well 
with  the  good  ripe  stories  that  deal  with  the  period.  Fixed 
price,  $1.35  (postage  12c.). 


Warrior,  the  Untamed 


By  Will  Irwix. 
"man-eating"  lior 
land  open  country 


.\n  uproarious  story  of  the  roamings  of  a 
through  some  weil-populated  New  Eng- 
llluslratcd.     to  cents. 


The  Golden  Season 


Kelly. 

humor  has  full  play  in  this  char 
Elizabeth  in  a  coeducational  college. 
$1.20  (postage  12c.). 


spnglitty 
of  the  escapades  of 
Illustrated.    Fixed  price. 


Arsene  Lupin 


Novelized  by  Edgar  Jepson  from  the  Drama  by  Maurice 
Leblanc.  M.  Leblanc's  famous  creation  is  a  sort  of  modern 
Robin  Hood  of  the  city ;  he  preys  only  upon  the  rich;  he  is 
inexhaustible  in  resources,  brilliant,  elusive,  mysterious  — 
and  has,  withal,  a  sense  of  humor  that  is  a  delightful  contrast  to 
most  detective  tales.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.50. 


Little  Maude  and  Her  Mamma 

By  Charles  Battell  Loomis.  Just  what  a  classic  is  may  be 
hard  to  define,  but  this  story  has  pleased  millions  of  English- 
speaking  people.     Illustrations.     50  cents. 

Putting  on  the  Screws 

By  GouvERNEUR  Morris.  There  have  been  few  books  so 
radiant  with  the  spirit  of  the  holiday  season  as  this  wholesome, 
unaffected  tale  of  domestic  trials  and  a  well-deserved  reward. 
Fixed  price,  50  cents  (postage  8c.). 


Daphne  in  Fitzroy  Street 

By  E.  Nesbit,  author  of  "The  Incomplete  Amorist,"  etc.  „ 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  engaging  picture  of  fred 
young  girlhood  than  Daphne,  the  heroine  of  this  moving  love 
storv.     Frontistiiece.     Si.  to.  . 


A  Court  of  Inquiry 

By  Grace  S.  Richmond,  author  of  "On  Christmas  Day  in 
Morning,"  etc.  A  charming  slory  of  a  group  of  girl  and  1 
friends  and  their  pairing  off.  Mrs.  Richmond  has  never  writta 
anything  so  entertaining.  Illustrations.  Fixed  price,  $i.0( 
(postage  i2C.). 

The  Lady  of  Big  Shanty 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  moving  story  of  the  great  Norttj! 
Woods,  and  the  influence  of  the  primeval  wild  in  bringing  out  the 
true  womanhood  in  Mrs.  Thayor,  a  "butterfly  of  fashion."^ 
Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.).  i 

A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  A  parallel  and  companion' 
story  to  "Freckles,"  with  as  delightful  a  heroine  as  you'll  find^ 
in  several  years' fiction.    Illustrations  in  color.     $1.50.  ' 


At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow  j 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  A  simple  outdoor  romance 
of  tender  love  and  devoted  friendship — the  friendship  which 
gives  freely  without  return,  and  the  love  which  seeks  first  the 
happiness  of  its  object.  Neu'  edition.  Illustrated  in  color  by  . 
Oliver  Kemp.     Price.  $1.50.  I 


The  Southerner 

By  Nicholas  Worth.  A  striking  novel  of  Southern  life,  pic- 
turing the  successful  struggle  of  the  men  since  the  War— full  of 
real  history,  of  adventure  and  romance.  Fixed  price,  $i.»o  ' 
(postage  12c.). 
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RUDYARD 
KIPLING'S 

V  Song  of  the 
English 

kstrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson 

'pr  this  well-known  poem,  which 
atypical  example  of  Mr.  Kip- 
iig's  superb  rendering  of  heroic 
iid  national  thought  in  verse, 
ir.  W.  Heath  Robinson  has 
•epared  a  magnificent  series  of 
lustrations.  There  are  thirty 
,11  pages  in  color,  ten  full 
iiges  in  black  and  white,  and 
bn  decorations  on  every  page. 
Irders  will  be  taken  in  advance 
';  the  edition  is  limited  to  one 
[ousand  copies.  Illustrated  by 
I.  Heath  Robinson.  Size  about 
')  X  12.    Net  price,  $5-00. 


GEORGINE 
MILMINPS 

The   Life  of 
Mary    Baker    G.    Eddy 

AND  THE   HISTORY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
reliable  facts  have  been  gath- 
ered together  of  the  career  of 
this  remarkable  woman  and  of 
the  history  of  the  movement 
which  she  inaugurated.  The  au- 
thor carefully  and  impartially 
takes  up  the  period  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  erratic  youth,  her  years 
of  invalidism,  and  her  acquaint- 
anceship with  Quimby,  and  ac- 
quisition from  him  of  the  idea 
of  the  "AUness  of  Mind."  25 
illustrations.  Net  price  $2.0:), 
(postage  20  cents). 


ARTHUR    RACKHAM'S 

Superbly  Illustrated  Editions  of 


Und 


Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales 

Mr.  Rackham  feels  that  this 
superb  edition  of  "Grimm"  is  his 
highest  achievement  as  a  creative 
illustrator,  for  these  tales  have 
always  appealed  to  him  pecul- 
iarly. The  book  is  a  triumph 
in  every  way.  Fifty  illustrations 
in  color.  Net  price,  $6.00  {post- 
age 4.0c.).  Edition  de  luxe,  with 
artist's  autograph,  limited  to  100 
copies.    Net  price,  $20.00. 

Also  Illustrated  by  Arthi 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.     40  illu^t^ali(.^:,   in  fi 

A'.'  /•/■iVf,  $vOO  ifoslagf  30  cents). 
Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle.     50  illustrations  in  color.     Net  price,  .$5 
Carroll's    Alice    in    Wonderland.     13  illustrations  in   color  and 

A'(/  price,  .$1.40  (postage  12  cents).     Large  paper  edition.     A^el  price,  $ 


ine 

Fouque's  famous  classic  is  the 
kind  of  fanciful  subject  which 
gives  Mr.  Rackam's  imagination 
full  sweep,  and  this  volume  will 
doubtless  take  its  place  as  the 
standard  edition  of  this  classic. 
Many  illustrations  in  color  and 
black  and  white.  Net  price, 
^2.50  (postage  I2C.).  Edition  de 
luxe,  limited  to  250  numbered 
copies.      Net  price,  $6.00. 

Rackham 

niliir  and   34  in  black  and  white 

(postage  30  cents). 
black    and   while 


rhe  Story  of  the  Negro 

By 
BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Author  of  "  Up  from  Slavery,  "  etc. 
I  positive,  triumphant  record  of  progress — 
le  final  work  to  date  on  the  history  of  the 
egro;  for,  beyond  Dr.  Washington,  there  is 
jbody  in  the  world  whose  statements  on  the 
legro  in  America  carry  more  weight  or  more 
uman  interest.  Illustrated.  Two  volumes, 
^et  price,  $J.00  (postage  30  cents). 


Land  of  the  Lion 

By 
DR.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD 

Dr.  Rainsford  spent  all  of  last  year  hunting 
for  big  game  on  the  Nzoia  plateau  in  British 
East  Africa,  during  which  time  he  walked 
more  than  4,000  miles.  His  record  of  exper- 
iences and  graphic  descriptions  tell  of  the 
great  game  hunting  as  it  now  is  in  Africa. 
Many  vivid  illustrations.  Net  price,  $Ji.S() 
(postage  25  cents). 


The  Poetry  of  Nature 

Edited  by 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Sixty  poems  of  Nature,  selected  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  with  a  preface  by  the  editor.  The 
volume  has  been  embellished  with  si.xteen 
pictorial  illustrations  by  Henry  Troth,  four 
of  them  plate-marked  and  all  exquisitely 
reproduced  in  photogravure.  It  is  a  gift- 
book  for  the  discriminating.  Boxed.  Net 
price,  $2.f;o  (postage  25  cents). 


The  Fireless  Cook  Book 


By  MARGARET  J.  MITCHELL 


his  book  presents  in  simple  form  the  directions  for  making  and  keeping  the  inexpensive  hay-box,  or  fireless  cooker.     No  up-to-date  housekeeper 
:-  cook  will  be  long  without  this  guide  to  real  labor-saving  in  house-work.     Nineteen  pen-and-ink  drawings.    Fixed  price,  $I.2J  (postage  12  cents). 


Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should  Know 


By  FREDERIC  W.  STACK 


his  fascinatmg  book  is  designed  to  enable  anyone  to  identify  those  Wild  Flowers  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  America.  The  descriptions 
re  concise  and  accurate,  and  many  interesting  myths,  legends,  folklore,  and  uses  ot  Wild  Flowers  in  history  and  medicine  are  included.  Four 
lustrations  in  color  and  if.8  black  and  white. 


New  Garden  and  Nature  Books 


The  Dog  Book 


I  magnificent  companion  to  the  "  Poultry  Book,"  c 
|ery  phase  of  the  dog  in  America,  with  full  accounts  < 
I'ominent  breed.  128  jitll-page  pictures.  New  edilio 
pe  in  one  volume.     Net  price,  $5.00. 


I  Guide  to  Taxidermy 

y  Charles  K.  Reed  and  Chester  A.  Reed.  The  straight- 
irward  aim  of  this  book  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  gain  com- 
|ete  mastery  of  the  art  of  Taxidermy.  Very  jully  illustrated, 
'et  price,  $1.50  (postage  12c.). 


iouse  Plants  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

ly  Parker  Thayer  Barnes.  A  manual  of  the  best  plants  for 
ouse  cultivation  and  indoor  decoration,  giving  foliage  and 
)wers  all  summer  and  winter;  their  raising  from  seed  and 
'.)me  propagation.    Illustrated.    A^et  price.  Si. 10  (postage  12c.}. 


Flowerless  Plants 


y  Elizabeth  H.  Hale.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  t( 
terest  children  in,  and  impart  information  on,  flowerles; 
ants.     More  than   100  illustrations.     Net,  tsc  (postage  loc.) 


The  Poultry  Book 


The  first  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  in  this  country  for 
amateur   or   professional   alike.     One    great    volume   with   36 
color  plates,  and  636  other  pictures.      New  edition, 
in  one  volume.     On  subscription,  $7.50. 


nplete 


Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know 

By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers.  "  Trees  Every  Child  Should  Knc 
is  written  for  children,  by  one  who  knows  children  as  she  kn 
trees. 

Nature  Calendars  for  1910 


plate  of  a  bird  or  flower,  suitable  to  the  particular  season  for 
each  month  in  the  year,  together  with  a  description  of  the  species 
represented.  Size,  over  all,  lo  x  14:  heavy  green  mounts;  gold 
stamping,  12  color  plates  on  each.     Each,  Si. 50. 


The  Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  Walter  P.  Wright.  This  practical  handbook,  imported 
from  England,  by  the  author  of  "The  Perfect  Garden,"  covers 
the  gardening  operations  for  every  week  in  the  year.  Net 
price,  S2.00  (postage  isc). 


Gold  Fish  —  Aquaria  —  Ferneries 

By  Chester  A.  Reed.  To  explain  the  best  methods  of  stock- 
ing and  maintaining  aquariums  of  ornamental  fish  is  the  object 
of  this  invaluable  little  handbook,  and  the  author  writes  with  the 
delightfully  intimate  and  informal  touch  of  the  enthusiastic 
amateur.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  making  and  care  of  the 
plants,  ferns  and  mosses  for  the  fernery.  Many  original  illus- 
trations.    Net  price,  50  cents  (postage  6c.). 


Bird  Guide  (Revised  Edition) 

These  books  are  intended  to  take  into  the  field  with  you.  Nothing 
could  be  more  compact  and  handy;  no  detail  is  omitted  that  is  of 
importance  or  of  unusual  interest  to  the  student.  Every  bird 
is  shown  in  color,  and  every  bird  east  of  the  Rockies  is  included. 
In  two  parts.  Pocket  size.  Colored  illustrations.  Parts  I  and 
II  bound  in  a  single  volume.  Flexible  leather.  Net  price,  $1.75. 


Part  I:  Water  and  Gamebirds:  Birds  of  Prey.  More 
than  200  illustrations  in  color.  Flexible  cloth.  Net  price,  75 
cents.     Flexible  leather.     Net  price,  $1.00. 


Part  II;  Land  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies:  From  Parrots 
TO  Bluebirds.  Over  200  illustrations  in  color.  Flexible  cloth. 
Net  price,  75  cents.     Flexible  leather.     N'et  price.  Si. 00. 
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THECREAMofthe 

FICTION,  HISTORY,  SCIEFi 

Works  That  Are  Considered  Ini 


Fresh  from  the  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Boi 


Sir  Walter  Scott 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

12  full  volumes,  de  luxe 
set.      12   hand-painted 
photogravure    illustra- 
tions.    124  striking  full- 
page  etchings.    The  true 
lover  of  literature  never 
gets  very  far  a\\a_\-  from 
Scott.     His    wonderful 
literary  ability  and  pow- 
er of  portrayal  of  human 
nature  and  keen  compre- 
hension  of   human 
frailties  have  the  ad- 
miration of  the  read- 
ing world.  '        ■^  '"'^ 

Binding:     Bound  " 

in  Dark  Blue  English 

Silk  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  silk  head  bands,  gold  back  stamp,  and  each 
hand  painted 


volume  decorated  with  a  colored  frontispiece 


$24.00 


William  Makepeace  Thackeray's 
Works 


De  Luxe  Edition 


Uniform   in  design 
with  Scott  and  Dickens 
sets.  Hand-painted  pho- 
togravure    illustrations. 
260    full-page    etchings 
and     old  -  style 
wood    cuts,    ta- 
ken   from     the 
designs    with 
which     these 
novels    were 

cSSiin"  of  h''  ''>' 2^^"^'-^>  Cruikshank  and  Thackeray  himself.     Rarely  had  the  w^orld  of  letters  known  such  a  lovable 
combmation  of  characters  as  exhibited  by  this  author  in  his  works.    The  complete  works  of  Thackeray  are 


in  tc 


volumes.     Binding  Heavy  Interlaken  .Silk  Cloth,  stamped  with  gold,  gold 


topped,  strong  deckle  paper. 


;  $20.00 


Knight's  Library  of  Half  Hours  with  the  Best 

Authors.  ^^'^  '^''*'"  '"  ^'^''^n'^'^'  philosophy,  history,  biography, 
poetry,  humor,  travel,  fiction,  oratory  and  essays. 
100  portraits  of  authors  with  complete  biography.  New  type,  large 
and  easy  to  read.  BINDING.- Full  cloth  or  half  morocco,  with  let- 
tering and  design  stamped  in  gold  upon  the  backs.  The  half 
leather  have  leather  backs  and  corners,  and  gold  back  stamp- 
ing and  gold- veined  marble  <h  ■■  r>  f\f\  Half  <l»  1 /j  f\f\ 
sides  and  end  sheets.     Cloth,  «pl^.UUJ   Leather  iplD.UU 


Tissot's  Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 


In  three  sections. 

These  volumes,  with 
oyersoo  illustrations,  engraved  from  the  famous  paintings  now  on  exhi- 
l)ition  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  The  one  best  set  descriptive  of  our 
Saviour's  life.  To  produce  this  set  absorbed  a  capital  of  $400,000  and 
required  twelve  years  of  work.    BINDING.— Heavy  Gray  Shot  Silk  Cloth, 

H>25.00;  quarter    Morocco$28.50;  Morocco,$40.00 


ram  Cloth,  extra   i 
paintings.     Full  liuckr 


Charles  Dudley  Warner's  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature.  ^'"°i"'"^'-  "The  .set  around 

which  every  library  should 
.t;row."  This  magnifi(  cnt  library  in  31  volumes,  completely  indexed, 
•  >  that  any  ])art  can  be  turned  to  easily.     Bound  in  full  English  Ruck- 

$68.20;, ilL,  $89.90 


Shakespeare^s  Complete  Wl 

WERNER  EDITION.      NOW  READY | 

1 3' volumes.  Explanatory 
notes  accompanying  eat-  h 
play,  preceded  by  elab- 
orate critical  comments 
by  many  noted  Shake- 
spearean scholars.  Co- 
pious glossaries,  explain- 
ing every  obsolete  word 
Topical  index.  Study 
methods.  Send  for  spe- 
cial data  of  this  new  edi- 
tion. 

Abbott's  Makers 
of  History 

20  volumes.  These  fam- 
ous books,  with  the  strict- 
est accuracy  of  detail  that 
combine  the  style  of  ro- 
mantic fiction.  FuUCloth, 
lithographed 
frontispiece. 


$1.00; 


OFFICEJll 


Keratol Half-Leather  ie, 
handpaintedfronti^  f| 


International  Science 
Library  of  the 
Century 

Full  of  delightful 
reading  and  the  most 
valuable  of  all  knowl- 
edge for  the  human 
race.  Scientific  and 
philosophic.  Professors 
Darwin,  Spencer,  Hux- 
ley,  Tyndall,  etc. 
Full  Cloth  A 1  »7  r*  r\ 

16  vols  $17.50 

Half  Cloth, 

I  (1   volumes.  . 

$22.50 

Keratol, 
Half-I-eather 
Style,    16  vol- 


and  wood   cuts  from 


For  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  rsFfTTTK       j  m     ....    „ 

"Country  Life  in  Am.nc."  on  ;.;  J  ^hf  '^"'^  "-"^'^  P^"—' Terms  .0  Reade 
™  on  «py  o.  these   sels  write,  mentioning  this  advertisei 


ra  of 
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$24.00 
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>S  BEST  UTERATURE 

IGRAPHY,  TRAVEL,  POETRY 

tr  Every  English-Speaking  Country 


Bj^  the  Great 
WRITERS 

o/*All  Time 


Manufacturing  Establishment  in  the  World 


1;.  COMPANY 


Crowned  Gems  of  France 

15  volumes  of  the  greatest  French 
masterpieces.  The  strongest  nov- 
els and  most  stirring  romances. 
The  most  stirring  romances  in 
fiction  ever  written.  BEAUTIFUL- 
LY BOUND.  Royal  deluxe  edition, 
RedLeatherbackandcorners.gold 
veined  marble  sides.  Special  type. 
Frontispiece  Japan   vel- 

lr.etes'er:  $24.00 

Irish  Literature 

Fiction,  history,  travel, 
])oetr)',  ballads,  essays, 
wit,  humor,  oration.  1  ic- 
tuies  as  Ireland  was  in 
the  past  and  what  it  will 
be.  10  vols.,  Heavy  Green 
Cloth, gilt  tops,  hand-col- 
ored photo-  (hOQ  Cfi 
gravures  .  .  «|>^^.OU 

$27.50;  Jocco''?  $35.00 


COMPANY 


The  Works  of 

Hall  Caine 

AUTHORIZED 
MANX  EDITION 

The     complete    au- 
thorized Man.x  edition, 
excellently    bound     in 
red    buckram,   embel- 
lished with  16  unusu- 
ally beautiful  full-page 
illustrations. 
Xine  full  vol- 
umes   of    fas- 
cinating   lit- 
erature. 

Binding 
Heavy  Leath- 
er   Buckram, 

$12.00 


Charles  Dickens'  Works.  ^,^''  '^^  '"''^ 

edition    con- 

ritten  by  this  greatest  of 

humorists  —  this 

large-hearted  genius 

who  brings   a  smile   to 

your    face    and    a    tear 

to   your    eye,    at     the 

same    time — all   his 

stories,  novels   and 

sketches.      The 

binding    is    the 

ver)-    best    quality 

Ribbed   Interlaken 

dolh' $30.00 


K 


Edgar  Allen  Foe's  Complete  Works 

CENTENARY   EDITION 


Ten  handsome  de  lu.xe  volumes.  36  photogravure  illustrations.  This  is  the  much-discussed  Centenary  Edition, issued 
to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  author's  birth.  The  only  complete  and  accurate  edition  of  Poe's  works 
ever  issued.  Three-quarters  genuine  American  Persian  Morocco  Back  and  Cor-  <^OAAA  Full  Crash  d^  f  Q  r|/V 
ners.     .\n  exclusive  set, JpOU.UU;     Buckram,     iplO.UU 

MiihlKark'c  Hicfnriral  Rnmnnrac  '^^^  greatest  historical  romances  ever  written.  You  cannot  read  a 
mUniOaCn  S  niSlOriCai  romances,  ^j^gig  ^^^^^^^  ,,.i,hout  .wishing  to  read  them  all.  No  library  is  com- 
plete without  Muhlbach.  1 8  vols.,  <^1  Q  f\f\  iS  vols..  Half  Bound  d»o/\  f\f\  18  vols.,  de  luxe  edition,  <t»Q/;  f\f\ 
Heavy  Cloth,  elegantly  illustrated,  «p  lO.UU}  Cloth,  marbled  sides,  *p^\J,\J\3f  Half  Morocco  Style  Back  ip^D.UU 

Deeds  of  Valor  '^  detailed  authentic  account  of  how  hun- 
'  OIUI .  fjreds  of  .\merican  heroes  won  the  medal 
of  honor  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  United  States  Congress.  All 
of  the  bravest  deeds  of  all  times  and  nations — acts  of  heroism  and 
bravery  that  will  be  told  and  thought  of  as  long  as  the  world  lasts — 
deeds  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  young  men  in  centuries  to  come. 
Binding  in  Heavv  Green  Silk  Cloth,  Morocco  ends.  Each  <f»^  Cf\ 
book  8i  by  1 1  inches IJ^T^'i^U 


The  New  American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary. 

Five  massive  volumes.  These  volumes  have  been  described  in 
many  of  our  magazine  advertisements  heretofore.  Full  information 
and  special  prices  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  re-  <t  O  C  r|rt  . 
cjuest.  Prices  below:  Full  Law  Sheep,  5  volumes,  «p^0.v/UJ 
Half  Leather,  <t  Q  ri  C  n  .  Library  Cloth,  d?  1  /?  Ct  f\ 
5    volumes      ^  ^\J  »D\J  ^     5    volumes,     «plD.DU 


JV^  \  T^  ¥}f^1V  f^Hf¥^^        ^"^  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER  and  Monthly  P»ymei\<  Terms  to  Reader,  of 
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D  E  C  E  M 


I.  H.  C.  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  Standard  Machines  of  Their  Kind 

A  failure  ot   the  power  for  a  single  day  may  cost  you  more  in  time  and  money  than 
the  price  of  the  best  engine. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  in  power  failures.      And  it  is  not   necessary. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engine  is  our  response  to  the  demand  for  an  engine  that 
will  always  make  good. 

InstallinK  an  I.  H.  C.  Engine  assures  you  of 
Dependable,  ever-ready  service 
Extreme  simplicity  and  ease  of  operation 
Ample  power  at  low  cost 

Many  sizes  and  styles  adapted  to  all  uses  :  if;/ 

.«— -     ,  ..    „ 


hor».«    pOMTOr,   antl    ttiiwiiig,   sprujiiig; 
nnd  jacks. 

Our  hn-al  ai:(nl^',vill  fu 


niKl  8-horso  power, 
iniiiliiii;  ciisinos  fi'Aiit  4  to  20- 
pumping   oiitflts 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

25  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A, 


SAVES 
AUTO 
WEAR 


Vacuum  Mobiloil   in: 

.Ir  ill  .liffereiit  gnuU-s 

forclitr<iviil  ni-liK-. 

lioiiklet  showing  right 

L'la.k- lor  your  .iiu'iuc. 

VAcriMi  oir  ro. 

K.xliester,   N.  Y. 

PURE  REFINED  PARAFFINE 

Odorless,  tasteless,  harnih 
shingr,  ironing  and  starching.    Sold  everywhi 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


WE  MAKE  THE  PERMANENT  KIND  OF 

RUSTIC    WORK 

tliat  is  thoroughly  distinctive  and  which  gives 

that    artistic    finish     to    the    country    place. 

Rustic  Tea  Houses,    Boat  and    Bath   Houses,   Arbors, 

Pergolas,  Back  Stops  for  Tennis  Courts;  Rustic  Bridges 

for   Ravines.    Entr.ince    Gates,    Chairs,    Tallies,    Flower 

Stands,  etc.;  in  fact.   Rustic   work  of   every    description. 

Cutiilui;  and  Skctolies  St-iit  I'poii  Application. 

Rustic  Construction  Works.  33  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Tills  Rustic  Tea  House  in  slock  jor  immediate 
shipmoU  and  erection. 
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The  World's 
Standard  — 
Choice  of  Cham- 
pion SItaters 
for  over  ^ 

SO  years.  ^^ 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Easiest  to  adjust— Smoothest  running  and  the  fastest  and 
the  finest  skates  that  skill  and  science  can  produce. 

Please  send  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogues.    They  ai  e  free. 

Kindly  state  whether  vou  are  interested  iu  Ice  or  Roller  Skates. 
THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO..  Worcester.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A, 
^  n;  (Ir.nilMTs  St    New  York.     ,  8  L.M.g  \mw,  E.  C,  Loudon.  ' 

>"■'>'  -^'■'  "I"-  di-  la  Oiandc;  Armee,  Paris.  PotsaaiiiCT Strasfr  No.  4,  Berlin. 


ALL 
STYLES 

ALL 
PRICES 

ALL 


DEALERS' 


REINl 


MONUMENTS 

OF  ARTISTIC   DESIGN   IN 

WESTERLY  GRANITE 

GIVE  SATISFACTION. 
THE 

Smith  Granite  Company 

WESTERLY,  R.  I. 

IF   INTERESTED   SEND   FOR    BOOKLET. 
REPRESENTATIVES    IN   PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

CONCRETE  FOR  HOUSES 


k 

Houic  at  Short  '.':... 
Concret. 


We  have  for  years  specialized  in 
the  finest  residence  work  in  Rein= 
torced  Concrete 

and  have  obtained  for  the  architect  the  exact 
<  Ifocts  required  by  his  designs  in  structure,  de- 
tail, texture  and  color.  Our  completed  works 
iro  our  testimonials,  .showing  the  fine  results 
"ht.iinable   by  experience   in  combination   with 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES 

Engineer  and  Contractor 
15  West  38th  Street  New  York 


Make    Your  Gasoline 
Fool  Proof 

Gasoline  stored  underground  in  an 

Air -Tight  Steel  Tank 

Will  not  leak— Will  not  evap- 
orate— Will  not  catch  fire — 
Will  not  explode— Will  not 
lose  its  efficiency — but 

WILL  CUT  YOUR 
GASOLINE  BILLS 

25%  to  40% 

and    reduce 
your   insur 
ance    rates 
to  a  mini 
mum. 


AIR-TIGHT 
STEEL  TANKS 

are  made  from  3-16  inch  steel  with 
BKAZED  Joints.  No  rivets- 
No  solder. 

The  weight  of  the  ground  does  not 
start  leaks  in  an  AIR-TIGHT 
STEEL  TANK. 

Convenient — Safe — Economical 
One,  two,  three  and  five  barrel  sizes 
from  $28  to  $85  and  special  sizes 
to  order.  Sold  on  thirty  days'  trial. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
We  pay  freight. 
Write  for  illustrated  book. 


SEWAGE    DISPOSAL 

WITHOUT  SEWERS 

FOR    COUNTRY    HOMES    BY    THE 

ASHLEY    SYSTEM 

ASHLEY  HOUSE  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 
6575  Normal  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 


The  Lathrop  Patent 
Portable  Fence 

Yards    of    different    siies    and 
shapes    can    be    made    at    pleasure 

Send  for  circular 

LATHROP  MFG.  CO. 

6o  Central  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper. 

A  practical  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  house  building.    Elab- 
iirately  illustrated.     J3.36  postpaid. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  C.  133  E.  j6lh  .St.,  New  York 


This   Handbook 

ilidiit  "Electric  Light  and  Power  for 

Country  Home  and  Farm''  will  In-  sent 

ree  on  request.  It  is  a  handhook  of  iisef  u  I 

practical  information  regarding inde- 

:-iit  gas  engine  operated  electric  plants. 

Tlio  .Vlamo  .MnniifaoturiiiBfo..  «0  South  St..  Ilill.sdoli-,  .Mkli. 


The  Power  of  Suggestion 

Is  Worth  $  $  $ 

to  every  real  estate  agent  and 
country  home  owner  who  adver- 
tises in  Country  Life  in  America. 

It  Sells  Country  Properties 

Here  is  a  magazine  which  has 
become  a  national  real  estate 
medium.  Many  farms  and  estates 
have  been  sold  through  adver- 
tisements in  its  real  estate  de- 
partment. If  you  wish  to  sell 
your  country  place  send  us  a  des- 
cription of  it;  if  we  think  it's 
the  kind  some  Country  Life 
in  America  reader  desires,  will 
tell  you  how  to  reach  him.  Write 
at    once    for    advertising    rates, 

MANAGER  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 
Country  Life  in  America  New  York  City 


December,  1909 
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European  Properties 
to  Lease  to  Americans 


THE  DEMAND  by  our  well-to-do 
readers  for  residential  property, 
gentlemen's  country  seats,  estates 
and  town  houses  abroad,  has  increased  so 
that  Country  Life  in  America  has  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  connections  with 
representative  and  reliable  foreign  real 
estate  brokers. 

If  you  intend  spending  a  season  abroad 
in  1910,  and  want  to  lease  a  home  or  an 
estate,  write  us  exactly  what  sort  of  a  place 
you  require,  and  our  Readers'  Service, 
without  charge,  will  endeavor  to  find  it 
for  you.     Write  to 

Manager  Real  Estate  Department 


Country  Life  in  America 


New  York. 


1865 


Fur  Fashions 


Interest  all  who  admire  beauty  and  style  in  their  costumes, 
for  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  rich  and  costly  furs. 

Expensive  furs  of  the  finest  quality,  such  as  Russian 
and  Hudson  Bay  Sable,  Silver  Fox,  Chinchilla,  etc.,  are 
very  much  in  demand  at  the  present  time. 

The  fashions  introduced  by  us  this  season  are  particu- 
larly attractive,  and  our  showrooms  are  literally  filled 
with  new  models  from  abroad,  and  the  artistic  work  of 
our  own  designers. 

Every  desirable  fashionable  fur  is  included  in  our  stock 
of  garments,  neckwear,  muffs,  etc. 

Gentlemen  will  find  here  a  splendid  assortment  of 
fur-lined  coats  for  every  occasion. 

Strangers  visiting  our  city  are  particularly  invited 
to  visit  our  salesrooms,  where  can  be  found  a  complete 
assortment  of  furs  for  both  men  and  women,  and  it  will 
be  our  pleasure  to  extend  them  every  courtesy. 

C.C.SHAYNE&CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Strictly  Reliable  Furs 


]  126  W.  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK  j"" 


A  Useful  Gift  for  Gardener  and  Suburbanite 


The  Flower  Garden 


By  IDA  D.  BENNETT 

"A  clear  and  concise  snniniary  of  every  possible  sort  of  infurniation  that 
might  be  desired  by  anyone  interested  in  gardens."  Scientific  American. 

The  Vegetable  Garden 

By  IDA  D.  BENNETT 

This  Ijook  deals  fully  with  tli.-  v:iii..ii-  v.n.tables  that  form  the  staple  of  the 
small  garden  and  contains  excelh-nt  rli;i|.tii'^  <>ii  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  gar- 
dfii  tools,  all  thorouglily  up  tc  date  and  full  of  the  most  practical  iuforination.' 

The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 

By  E.  P.  POWELL 

Deals  with  the  choice  planting  and  cultivati(jn  of  fruit,  fruit  bearing  trees  and 
bushes. 

Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  MANY  EXPERTS 

The  only  recent  )i<>ok  on  this  most  iK>)iul;ir  cd' Howerf 
.American  practice  botli  outdoors  and  umb-r    glass   in    a 


PRACTICAL  GARDENING  BOOKS  THAT 
EVERY     GARDENER     SHOULD      OWN 

The  Garden  Library 

COMPLETE  IN  NINE  VOLUMES 

THIS  library  marks  a  new  era  in  garden  literature,  as  it  is  the  first  series  of  low- 
priced,  practical  and  beautifully  illustrated  handbooks  on  home  gardening  that 

has  ever  appeared  in  America.  These  volumes,  written  by  competent  author- 
ities on  the  subjects,  are  full  of  good,  helpful  advice  and  instruction  for  all  who 
grow  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  country  home  grounds. 

The  nine  volumes  in  "The  Garden  Library"  are  uniformly  bound  in  service- 
al  le  green  cloth,  decorated;  size,  5x7?  8;  profusely  illustrated  throughout,  including 
many  "how  to"  pictures,  planting  tables,  plans  for  gardens,  etc.  As  a  ready 
reference  work  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  country  home  and  grounds  "The 
Garden  Library"  should  occupy  a  place  on  your  bookshelf.  A  brief  description 
of  each  book  is  herewith  given : 

Daffodils— Narcissus  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  A.  M.  KIRBY 

All    that    is   really    worth    while    aliout  these  most  popular    of    spring   bulbs  written 
lioiu  the  standi)oint  of  American  conditions. 

House  Plants  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  P.  T.  BARNES 

A  mauual  of  the  best  foliage  and  dowering  plants  for  home  cultivation;  their    raising 
I  seed  and  propagation  in  the  window  garden. 

Ferns  and  How  to  Grow  Them 


ecessfully  solved  the  problem 
With  tabie  of  synouomy. 


of  growing  the  native  ferns  of  our  Eastern  wood 

Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them 

By  LEONARD  BARRON 


vhich  deals  directly  with 
si'ctions  of  the  countrv. 


.f  th. 


Water-Lilies  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  H.  S.  CONARD  and  HENRI  HUS 

A  practical  garden  knowledge  of  tlic  best  waterdilies  an 
other  aquatics  by  America's  great  authority  on  the  fam 
Send  only  50  Cents  with  Order 

QnA/>iol  (\((txir  To  all  who  send  us  an  immediate  order  for 
OpeCiai  Urrer  Tl,e  Garden  Magazine  Library  we  wi 
add,  without  extra  charge,  one  year's  subscription  to  The 
Garden  Magazine.     If  you  are  already  a  suliscriber  we 
shall  be  glad  to  extend  the  subscription  or  send   the 
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De 


WORLD^SWORK 

For  1910 

T  IS  a  pleasure  to  tell  the  thousands  of  readers  of  The 
World's  Work  of  the  magazine's  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  And  the  pleasure  is  the  greater  because  these 
plans  are  the  most  interesting  and  important  we  have  ever  pre- 
sented. It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  get  series  of  graphic 
articles  from  a  group  of  great  workers  in  the  world,  about  the 
very  undertakings  and  achievements  of  which  they  have  been  a 
part.    The  wide  range  of  activities  covered  is  shown  by  the  men : 


Dr. 


ilies 


James    J.  Hill 

Builder  of  a  Country 

Frederik  Van  Eeden 

Uplifa-r  of   the   Pcojile 

Elihu  Vedder 

Painter  and   Sculptor 

Charles  H.  Grasty 

Editor  of  Great  D 

Mr.  Hill's  vital 
articles  have  at 
once  struck  fire. 
The  first  ap- 
peared in  No- 
vember and  the 
challenge,  sup- 
ported by  start- 
ling facts,  in 
"What  We  Must 
Do  to  Be  Fed," 
brought  an  in- 
stant response 
from  the  whole 
world.  These 
striking  articles 


Booker  T.  Washington 

Ujjbuilder  of  a   Race 

Gifford  Pinchot 

Leader  of  Conser\-ation 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick 

Educator  in  Health 

Alexander   Irvine 

Autln)r  "  From  the  Bottom  Up  " 

continue  for  a 
number  of 
months.  In  this 
December  issue 
"From  Minne- 
sota to  the  Sea"; 
in  January,  "A 
Lost  Oppor- 
tunity on  the 
Pacific";  in  Feb- 
ruary "  How  to 
Regulate  Cor- 
porations"; in 
March  "The  Em- 
pire of  Irrigation 
and  Drainage." 


The  Regular  World's  Work   Departments 

In  addition  to  these  big  series  and  the  special  articles  there  will  be,  of  course, 
the  regular  departments  that  have  gained  for  The  World's  Work  such  wide 
favor  and  authority.  The  March  of  Events  will  continue  to  interpret  progress 
each  month  by  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  the  really  essential  things  in  art, 
mdustry,  education,  politics— in  short,  in  the  whole  world  of  human  activity. 
There  will  be,  also,  the  informing  articles  on  "  Investments,"  on  "  Insurance," 
on  "The  Way  to  Health"  that  have  been  of  such  practical  service  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  magazine;  and  our  Readers'  Service  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  subscribers  for  information  and  advice.  This  year  thousands  of  inquir- 
ies have  been  carefully  answered  about  investments,  insurance,  building  and 
many  other  subjects.  There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for  this  service  to  our 
readers.  \A  e  have  lust  issued  a  little  booklet  of  sixteen  pages  entitled  "Our 
m  Serve  You";  it  is  sent  to  you  on  request. 


Reader 


Put  it  at  the  head 
Doubleday,  Pag? 


WbRK 


of  your  magazine  list  for  1910;  $3.00  per  year 
-    Company,  133   East    16th  St.,  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN    POLO   TEAM    IN 
ENGLAND 

LAST  month,  the  impressions  of  the  American 
polo  players,  who  visited  England  in  Aug- 
ust of  this  year,  were  given  in  this  magazine. 
Since  then  expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the 
series  have  been  received  from  two  members  of 
the  defeated  English  team,  F.  M.  Freake  and 
Capt.  Hardress  Lloyd. 

Their  letters  emphasize  the  importance  of  accur- 
ate hitting  and  of  combination,  upon  which  thi 
results  of  the  game  seem  to  have  depended.  Team 
work,  in  past  years,  was  always  the  reason  that  our 
challenging  teams  were  defeated  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  American  players  admittedly 
excelled  their  opponents  in  the  latter's  own 
department. 

Captain  Hardress  Lloyd's  letter  reads  as  follows: 
"I  think  the  reason  the  American   Polo  team 
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beat  us  m  easily  was,  first,  because  they  were 
individually  better  strikers,  quicker  on  the  ball 
and  always  manoeuvred  at  top  speed;  second, 
they  had  played  together  as  a  team  for  some  time, 
and  knew  each  other's  play;  and  third,  they  were 
far  better  shots  at  goal,  and  also  better  at  picking 
up  the  ball  when  passed  across  the  ground.  Mr. 
Whitney  is  an  ideal  captain  —  always  cool  and  in 
the  right  place.     Mr.  Miiburn  is  the   best  back  I 


England    makes    a    good  run    down    the    field. 
The  baU  is  seen  in  the  foreground 


have  ever  seen  in  India  or  England.  The  Messrs. 
Waterbury  play  the  ideal  forward  game,  are 
extraordinarily  quick  and  beautiful  strikers,  ami 
combine  perfectly. 

"The  English  team  consisted  of  four  players 
who  had  played  little  together  and  consequently 
the  team  showed  practically  no  combination. 

"I  think  the  English  grounds  tend  to  make 
players  slow,  as  the  ball  rarely  travels  as  fast  a.s 
on  an  Indian  ground. 

"The  visit  and  victory  of  the  American  team 
should  do  a  lot  of  good  to  English  Polo,  which 
was  getting  into  a  groove,  and  wanted  quickening 
up.  The  Americans  are  thorough  sportsmen  and 
deserved  to  win.  They  were  better,  I  think,  than 
any  team  England  could  have  put  into  the  field, 
and  in  the  two  matches  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  we  were  outplayed. 

"The  games  were  played  in  the  friendliest 
spirit  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  ill  feeling  at 
any  time  on  either  side,  which,  I  think,  is  the 
way  polo  or  any  other  game  should  be  played." 

Mr.  Freake  was  briefer  in  his  letter,  only  saying: 

"I  am  sorry  not  to  have  answered  your  letter 
before.  I  am  afraid  I  have  very  little  to  say  about 
the  International  Polo  matches,  except  that  we 
were  beaten  by  a  better  team;  the  Americans 
played  a  better  game  than  we  did  and  taken  as  a 
whole  were   far  better  hitters."  f.  Cj.  M. 


December,  1909 
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iATURE  AND  A RCH 11  ELTUK E  IN  HAR> 


COUNTRY  HOMES  and  CITY  HOMES 
designed,  built,  decorated  and  furnished 
under  a  single  contract   with    the   owner. 

Write  for  Booklet,  which  explains  in  six 
brief  paragraphs  what  the  Hoggson  Build- 
ing   Method   accomplishes   for  the  owner. 


HOGGSON   BROTHERS 

Seven   East  Forty-fourth   Street,   New  York 
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THE'  TALK-  OF-THE  •  OFFICE 


TEN    YEARS    OLD 

Perhaps  at  this  Christmas  season  it  is  a  good 
time  to  thank  our  friends  for  showing  more 
interest  in  all  of  our  publishing  enterprises 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  extent  of  the  circulation  of  our  maga- 
zines has  much  increased,  a  healthful  and  sub- 
stantial growth,  we  like  to  think,  rather  than 
anything  spectacular  or  abnormal.  We  have 
sent  out  more  books,  and  we  like  to  think,  bet- 
ter books,  and  when  our  first  decade  ends, 
which  will  be  on  January  i,  1910,  we  believe 
we  can  look  back  and  say  that  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  has  got  a  fair  start. 

Next  to  our  friends  outside  of  the  shop,  we 
wish  to  exjjress  to  our  other  friends,  the  staff, 
in  the  shop,  made  up  of  many  scores  of  faith- 
ful, energetic,  and  progressive  men  and  women, 
our  thanks  and  appreciation. 

To  our  customers  and  our  associates,  every 
one,  we  wish  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

THE  NEW    BOOK  CATALOGUE 

We  have  had  to  make  it  something  more  than 
a  dull  list  of  books.  It  is  the  biggest  cata- 
logue we  have  ever  issued,  and  volumes  which 
have  served  their  turn  have  been  omitted  — 
we  have  tried  to  make  it  a  live  list.     The  book 


fills  aixAlt  2CO  !. 

under  subjects,  n^nun,  iM:,iory,  '  biograXy' 
travel,  etc.  It  has  a  full  index  in  addition, 
and  more  than  all,  the  descriptions,  if  we  have 
not  failed  in  our  endeavor,  are  truthful  and 
really  tell  just  vAvai  a  rc;ider  wishes  to  know 
about  a  book.  People  far  irorn  bookstores, 
who  cannot  examine  t'ne  new  books,  are  in- 
vited to  select  books  from  its  pa-'cs      It  is  for 


our  interest  to  have  you  send  for  a  copy.  We 
even  go  so  far  as  to  think  you  will  wish  to  keep 
it.     A  postal  will  bring  it. 

THE    AMERICAN    FLOWER    GARDEN 

Last  May  we  published  an  expensive  edi- 
tion of  The  American  Flower  Garden,  by  Neltje 
Blanchan,  author  of  Bird  Neiglibors,  Nature's 
Garden,  etc.  Every  copy  was  subscribed  for 
before  the  book  was  issued,  and  it  is  now  "rare 
and  scarce."  We  have  just  ready  a  library 
edition  for  $5.00. 

PRIZE    REVIEWS 

The  offer  for  the  best  reviews  of  Meredith 
Nicholson's  book,  "The  Lords  of  High  Decis- 
ion," will  not  close  until  December  15th. 
Here  are  the  particulars: 

1.  Copy  to  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  sheet, 

typewritten  preferably. 

2.  The  review  to  be  not  more  than   1,000  words. 

750  would  be  better. 

3.  The  manuscript  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 

December  15th.  (Extended  from  Decem- 
ber 5th.) 

4.  The  prizes  to  be  awarded  and  announced  in  the 

February,  19 10,  numbers  of  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company's  magazines,  Country  Life  in 
America,  The  World's  Work,  and  The  Garden 
Magazine. 

The  First  Prize  is  $50.  The  Second  Prize 
is  $30.  The  Third  Prize  is  $20.  The  Fourth 
Prize,  books  from  our  book  catalogue  to  the 
amount  of  $7.50.  The  Fifth  Prize,  books  to 
the  amount  of  $5.00.  The  Sixth  Prize,  a 
subscription  to  Country  Life  in  America.  The 
Seventh  Prize,  a  subscription  to  The  World's 
Work. 

Address  Review  Contest, 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 

133  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York. 
As  the  authors  are  often  anxious  to  read  these 
reviews,  we  shall  not  return  them  unless  espec- 
ially requested  to  do  so  and  postage  is  enclosed. 

LONG-TERM    SUBSCRIPTIONS 

On  page  239  of  this  number  of  Country  Life 
in  America,  you  will  find  a  more  complete 
statement  of  what  long-term  subscriptions  are, 
and  why,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  a  good  thing 
for  the  subscriber  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

Particularly  is  it  to  the  interest  of  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  Magazine  to  take  a  three-year 
subscription  for  $2.00.  The  price  of  the 
annual  subscription  will  be  raised  on  Feb- 
ruary, 19 10,  to  $1.50  a  year.  By  taking  a 
three-year  subscription  now,  you  get  it  at  the 
rate  of  67  cents  a  year,  which  opportunity  will 
never  occur  again.  As  we  said  before,  one  of 
these  years  may  be  sent  to  a  friend  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  if  you  choose. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  we  should  like  to 
have  you  consider  short  or  long-term  sub- 
scrii)tions  to  our  other  magazines,  The  World's 
Work,  one  year  for  $3.00,  two  years  for  $5.00, 
and  three  years  for  $6.00.  For  Country  Life 
in  America,  one  year  for  $4.00,  two  years  for 
S6.00,  and  three  years  for  $8.00,  with  the  same 


provisions   for  giving  one  of  these  years  to 
friend  as  a  part  of  a  subscription  when  a  three 
year  term  is  taken. 

The  Christmas  issues  offer  a  good  time  t( 
begin. 

THE  GARDEN  AND  FARM  ALMANAC  FOR  I9IO 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bo  able  to  say  that  t!ii 
book  for  the  country  home  —  a  guide,  philosn 
pher  and  friend,  as  we  have  frequently  said- 


has  i)ec()me  a  standard  pubhcation.  It  has  a 
place  all  its  own,  and  we  describe  it  in  an 
advertisement  on  another  page.  The  price  in 
paper  is  25  cents. 

A  CATALOGUE   OF  GOOD  PICTURES 

In  no  new  departure  of  recent  years,  do  we 
feel  we  have  quite  so  fully  recognized  the 
demand  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  beautiful 
things  as  in  the  arrangement  recently  made  bv 
this  company  to  represent  in  America  tlie 
association  of  British  publishers  who,  for  years, 
have  been  building  up  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
series  of  pictures  known  as  The  Burlington 
Proofs.  This  series  includes  reproductions  in 
the  world-famous  mezzogravure  of  the  great 
pictures  painted  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  by 
the  master-painters  in  the  world  of  art.  One 
of  their  chief  points  of  attraction  is  the  large 
size,  34x26  inches,  mounted  complete,  making 
them  the  ideal  pictures  for  the  walls  of  the 
home  —  and  only  in  the  home  can  art  do  its 
work  best.  The  new  proofs  may  be  bought  one 
or  a  dozen,  just  as  you  wish.  They  are  ideal 
for  Xmas  gifts. 

Send  for  the  beautiful  catalogue  which  has 
been   sent  to  us  from  England. 


December,  1909 
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IN  the  designing  and  manufacture 
of  Period  and  Art  cases  to  har- 
monize with  any  plan  of  archi- 
tecture or  decoration,  Steinway  & 
Sons  are  the  recognized  leaders, 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  piano 
making — a  distinction  they  have 
enjoyed  for  three  generations.  Every 
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ART  PIANO 
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is  a  true  representation  of  its  respective 

period — a  veritable  gem  of  beauty  and 

perfection.      A  visit  to 

the   Steinway  Studios 

will    reveal     that,    in 

these  masterpieces  of 

pianocraft,  music  and 
decorative  art  are  so  deftly  blended  that  they 
at  once  command  the  admiration  and  praise 
of  architect,  artist  and  connoisseur. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

(Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door) 


Steinway   Parlor   Grand   Piano   in   the 
period  of  Louis  XIV,  gilt  and  enameled 
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The  Gorham  Co. 

Silversmiths 

IN  the  finer  grades  of  Sterling  Silverware  there  is  but  one  standard  — 
that  which  has  been  established  by  The  Gorham  Company. 
Gorham  Silverware  exemplifies  a  certain  elegance  of  design  and  quality 
which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  maker.  For  this  reason,  its 
selection  for  gift  purposes  is  particularly  fitting,  while  the  prices  are  no 
greater  than  those  of  far  less  meritorious  wares. 

"The  Gorham  Book,''  containing  an  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged schedule  of  the  Company's  various  productions 
with  minimum  prices,  will  be  sent  upon  application. 


TRADE 


MARK 


This  Trade-mark  indentifies  every  piece  of  Gorham  Silverware, 
which  may  be  procured  from  responsible  Jewelers  everywhere. 

THE  GORHAM  CO.,  New  York 
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Holiday  Handkerchiefs 

At  "The  Linen  Store" 

Our  Christmas  stock  is  ready,  and  selections  can  now  be  made  to  the  very 
best  advantage.  Practically  every  desirable  style  in  Lace  Trimmed,  Em- 
broidered and  Scalloped  edge  goods,  as  well  as  every  desirable  size  and 
width  of  hem  in  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  are  included  in  the  present 
assortment.      The  principal  lines  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs : 

In  these  we  show  almost  twenty  different  sizes,  including  every   width    of  hem 
\  inch  to  i^  inch,  and    a   great   variety  of  weights,  ranging   from   serviceable 


from 

cambric  to  the  sheerest  and  daintiest  lawn. 

Ladies'  or  Men's  sizes;  At  I2jc.,  25c.,  40c.,  50c 
to  4.00  each. 


75c.,  i^i.oo,  1.50,  2.00  and  up 


Hand  Embroidered  Initial  Handkerchiefs : 

With  \,\ox  \  inch  hems.     Beautifulh'  hand  embroidered  in  a  wide 


styles — Script,  Old  English,  Block  and  other  desirable  letters. 
Ladies'  and  Men's  sizes:  At  25c.,  35c.,  40c.,  50c.,  75c.,  %\ 


.50  each 


Embroidered  and  Lace  Trimmed  Handkerchiefs : 

The  assortment  in  these  is  exceptionally  large,  including  over  one  hundred 
selected  styles  at  the  popular  price  of  25c.  Finer  Hand  Embroidered  French 
Handkerchiefs  at  from  50c.  to  ^75.00  each.  Real  Valenciennes,  Duchesse  and 
Point  Lace  Handkerchiefs  at  Si. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  5.00  and  up  to  ^loo.oo  each. 
Armenian  Lace  trimmed  Handkerchiefs,  50c.,  75c.,  and  $1.25  each — and  many 
other  novelties  at  popular  prices. 

Mail  Orders:  Each  year  we  supply  thousands  of  dozens  of  Handkerchiefs 
by  mail,  and  we  have  a  special  department  for  this  purpose. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

5th  Avenue   and  34th   Street,  New  York 

OPPOSITE    WALDORF=ASTORIA 
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NEW  Packard  Catalog  is 
ready.  This  announcement 
means  more  than  any  simi- 
lar one  has  ever  meant  from  us  or 
any  other  piano  manufacturer. 

It  means  not  only  new  Packard 
styles  in  uprights,  grands  and 
player-pianos,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  you  ever  saw,  but — 

A  new  way  of  showing  them  that 
enables  you  to  see  each  instrument 
in  the  natural  color  and  grain  of 
the  wood. 


rHE   PIANO   FOR    THE   HOME 


These  reproductions,  of  which  the  two 
on  this  page  are  specimens,  are  made 
by  that  famous  Lumiere  process  which 
this  magazine  has  been  featuring.  They 
are  the  Jirst  direct  color  photographs  of 
pianos  ever  perfected  and  are  as  great  an 
achievement  in  their  hne  as  the  first 
Packard  Piano  was  in  its. 

So  accurate  are  these  illustrations  that, 
if  necessary,  you  could  select  from  this 
catalog  and  be  entirely  satisfied,  for  the 
distinctively  sweet  sitiging  tone,  nice  e/<rs- 
ticity  of  action  and  unsurpassed  durability 
that  have  made  the  Packard  known  as 
the  piano  for  the  home  are  in  e7>ery  in- 
strument. 

But  we  don't  ask  you  to  do  this.  When 
you  have  selected  the  style  that  best 
pleases  you  we  will  arrange  for  you  to 
hear  and  see  that  particular  instrument 
no  matter  where  you  live  and  without 
obligation  to  buy. 

So  don't  get  a  piano  until  you  see  this 
catalog  and  know  how  satisfactorily  a 
Packard  purchase  can  be  made.  Write 
today. 

The  Packard  Company 
Dept.RFortJVayne,  Ind. 
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Gee!  but  Im  glad  to  get 
back  to  Pinehurst 


Free  from  climatic 
extremes,  and  whole- 
some in  every  respect 


PINEHURST 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


No    consumptives 
received    at 
Pinehurst 


Thwueh 
Don't  ;c 

Pinehv 


The  Centre  of  Winter  Out-of-Door  Life  in  the  Middle  Soutli 

The  only  resort  having  Three  Golf  Courses,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  Well-equipped  Country  Club 

40,000  Acre  Private  Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs 
livery  ,  f  Saddle  Horses.  Six  Tennis  Courts.         Model  Dairy.  Trap  Shooting  and  Pistol  Range 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  and  list  of  Golf,  Tennis  and  Shooting  Tournaments 

-  .   '  .'t  Pir.thuTsi  via  Seaboard  Jlir  Line.      Only  one  night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 
"■iire    illustrating  the  out-of-door  features  of  PINEHURST  and  giving  the  full  details  of  its  attractions,  or  address 

■  iURST,   NORTH    CAROLINA,    or    Leonard    Tufts,    Owner,    Boston,    Mass. 
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iK   HAMBURG    GRAPES   GROWN   IN   A   GREENHOUSE 

antains  only  under  glass,  and  even  California  cannot  produce  such  perfect  fruit  as 
this  in  the  open  air 

[See  article  on  page  177] 
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They  all  have   the  breezy  swmg  of  exuberant  health 

A  MAN  AND  HIS  JOB 

A  STORY  OF  APPLIED  FORESTRY 

By  A.   W.    D  I  MOCK 

Photographs    by    Julian    A.    Dimock 

[The  life  of  the  Canadian  woodsman  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  picturesque  to  be  found  on  this  continent,  but  fiction  has  surrounded  him  -with  a 
false  nimbus  of  romance.  Just  what  he  is  and  hoiv  he  does  his  job  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first.  Mr.  Julian  A.  Dimock 
made  a  specird  trip  to  Canada   last  winter,  and  lived  with  lumber  jacks  and  rivermen,  in  order  to  secure  the  material  for  these  articles.  —  I  HE  Editors.] 

THREE    years    ago    the    manager    of    a    big  paper 
company    sat   smoking  his    pipe    by   a   camp-fire 
as  he  leaned  back  against  a  tree  in  the  forest  of 
his  company  and  dreamed  of  the  task  before  him. 

One  milHon  acres  of  lake  and  forest  land  were  in 
his  care.  Great  journals  in  three  continents  looked 
to  him  and  his  work  in  this  forest  for  the  paper  pro- 
duct which  could  be  measured  by  the  thousand  tons. 
Every  year,  from  a  hundred  square  miles,  the  available 
trees  must  be  taken;  each  day  must  see,  on  the  average, 
two  hundred  acres  cleared  of  its  useful  lumber. 

The  machinery  ran  smoothly,  products  and  profits  were 
good,  but  the  manager's  brow  was  clouded.  The  income 
of  the  company's  forests  no  longer  met  the  drafts  upon 
it,  and  each  year  the  fire-fiend  took  tremendous  toll  from 
the  principal  of  the  property  of  the  company. 

A  cheery  voice  broke  into  the  reverie  of  the  mana- 
ger, and  a  young  man,  whose  light  footfall  he  had 
ir  IS  a  man's  job  — in  cold  that  failed  to  hear,  dropped  his  pack  to  the  ground  and 
freezes  mercury  in  the  thermometer       sat   down   upon   a    log    beside    him. 

COPYKIGHT,  1909,   BY   DOUBLEDAY,  PAC.E   &  COMPANY  I  57 


For  this  work  onl}'  the  best  Indian 
make  of  snowshoes  is   adapted 
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They  lunch  wherever  noon  overtakes   them.     Frozen   bread  keeps  Sometimes   night   finds   them   at   a  jobber's   camp.      Then   it  is  a 

fresh  a  whole  season  and  is  appetizing   when  thawed  out  by  being      picnic.    A    rough    log    floor    on    which    to    sleep    and    breakfast  in 
toasted,  and  eaten  with  thin  slices  of  pork  the  morning  —  these  are  luxuries 


"Good  afternoon.  You  have  chose.n  a  charming  site 
for  your  camp,"  said  the  stranger.  His  eyes  were  blue, 
his  hair  the  color  of  the  camp-fire,  and  his  breezy 
manner  was  most  attractive  to  the  manager,  who  replied: 

"It  does  give  a  beautiful  view  of  a  beautiful  lake,"  adding 
a  moment  later,  "My  name  is  Chalmers  of  Grand  Mere." 

"Mine  is  Watson  of  New  York,  though  the  Wanderlust 
in  my  blood  seldom  lets  me  see  my  home.  I  am  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession  and  have  done  more  work  abroad 
than  in  my  own  country.     Just  now  I  am  out  for  pleasure." 

"Where  is  your  camp,  and  your  guide.''" 

The  young  engineer  pointed  to  his  pack  and  touched 
his  forehead  with  his  finger,  as  he  laughingly  said: 

"I   seldom  require   a  trained   nurse  in   the  woods." 

"Will  you  camp  by  my  fire  to-night.^  I  don't  want 
to  miss  the  chance  of  making  your  acquaintance." 

"  I  followed  the  smoke  of  your  fire  on  that  same  chance. 

That  meeting  of  the  manager  of  the  great  paper  company 
and  the  young  civil  engineer  is  making  history  in  the 
Canadian  woods  to-day. 

When  men  lie  on  the  breast  of  old  Mother  Earth  and 
watch  the  stars  through  the  eddying  smoke  of  their  camp- 
fire,  they  are  apt  to  open  their  hearts,  and  acquaintance 
grows  apace.  Led  on  by  the  manager's  questions  the 
young  engineer  talked  of  his  life,  his  travels,  the  works 
he  had  constructed,  and  lastly  of  his  study  of  forestry  in 


Germany.  At  this  his  companion  sat  up  and  took 
notice.  Men  who  manage  a  million  acres  must  have 
intuition  and  initiative. 

"Would  you  like  a  job  in  these  woods?" 

"Nothing  better,  if  it's  worth  doing." 

"It's  big  enough.  I  want  all  waste,  leakage  and  fire 
stopped  on  a  tract  of  more  than  a  thousand  square  miles. 
I  want  a  system  that  will  do  this  without  increasing  friction 
between  jobbers.  Government,  and  the  company.  Can 
you  do  this  .?" 

"I  want  two  weeks  to  look  the  ground  over.  Then 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do." 

"I  will  make  a  tour  of  the  camps  with  you,  if  you  wish." 

"I  would  rather  go  without  you.  You've  got  two  men 
here.  Give  me  the  best  one  for  a  guide  to  your  camps 
and  your  country." 

"You  will  find  it  a  hard  trip." 

"I'll  make  it  hard  —  for  the  guide." 

"When  will  you  start?" 

"Daylight,  to-morrow." 

Ten  days  later  the  manager  looked  up  from  his  desk 
to  meet  a  glance  from  the  smiling  blue  eyes  of  his  camp- 
fire  companion,  who  had  drifted  quietly  into  the  office. 
He  nearly  upset  his  big  office  chair  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  to  grasp  with  two  hands  the  one  which  was 
extended    to   him.     The   lithe   form    before    him    radiated 


ffC?;;?^.?'^ 
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ug    surveymg  v/ork.     On  this  trip  the  ice  was  shaky,  and  to  reach  certain  points  on  the  Crouche  River  poles  were  laid  across  the  weak 
ice  and  the  men  crawled  out  on  hands  and  knees.     Even  then  they  broke  through  enough  to  get  wet,  resulting  in  frozen  feet 
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Watson  is  the  only  man  in  the  country  who  can  keep  up  with  the  swinging  stride  of  his  chief-of-staff.     On  this  trip  an  Indian  chief  who 
started  out  as  leader  came  straggling  into  camp  an  hour  after  the  rest 


was    thinner    than    when     the 
been  ?     ^  ou  look 


energy,    though    the    face 
manager  had  last  seen  it. 

"  How  do  you  do  and  how  have  you 
thin." 

"Fine  as  a  fiddle.  Never  felt  better.  I've  only  worked 
off  a  little  superfluous  fat." 

"How  did  you   find   Pierre.?" 

"He  was  all  you  could  expect  from  a  mongrel.  He 
knew  the  way  all  right  but  lacked  stamina,  and  he  never 
,  could  see  the  sense  of  leaving  an  easy  trail  to  climb  hills 
i  or  cut  through  the  woods.  We  got  a  birch  bark  at  Manowan 
I  Post  and  came  here  by  water.  Pierre  thinks  I  rushed 
him  a  little  on  the  return,  but  we  saved  something  on  the 
portages,  though  he  did  say  there  was  going  to  be  another 
I  cross  at  one  of  the  rapids  we  came  down.  I  didn't  see 
the  cross  myself  till  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  but  I  didn't 
mention  that  to  him." 

"Glad  you  didn't  qualify  for  a  cross  in  those  rapids.  I 
think  I  see  that  your  news  is  good  and  I  am  what  one  of 
the  boys  here  would  call '  plumb  crazy'  to  hear  your  report." 

"That's  all  right!  Only,  you  must  give  me  a  free  hand. 
How  to  stop  the  fires  is  the  biggest  problem,  but  I  think 
I  have  it  solved.  Of  course  it  isn't  possible  to  prevent 
all  fires,  but  I  can  cut  out  the  40  per  cent,  that  your 
own  people  start  during  the  drives.  The  jobbers  are 
the   worst    offenders.     They    don't    start    many    fires,    but 


they  leave  brush  and  branches  in  good  shape  to  feed  them, 
and  they  break  the  law  in  doing  it.  The  best  way  to  stop 
that  is  to  make  it  expensive,  by  working  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  seeing  that  the  jobbers  get  all  the  penalties  they 
are  entitled  to.  We  will  stop  friction  with  the  Govern- 
ment by  making  the  jobbers  live  up  to  the  law;  and  with 
the  jobbers  by  being  liberal  as  well  as  just  with  them  and 
making  them  see  that  it  is  to  our  mutual  interest  to  have 
the  law  obeyed. 

"Tourists  and  hunters  from  the  States  start  a  good 
many  fires,  and  I  may  have  to  fill  your  jails  with  my  own 
countrymen. 

"  Next  to  fires  the  chief  waste  is  caused  by  cutting  only 
the  trees  that  can  be  easily  hauled.  The  jobbers  often 
clear  a  fringe  of  land  around  a  lake,  leaving  the  timber 
that  stands  farther  back.  After  that  no  one  will  take 
the  contract  for  the  long-haul  timber,  which  is  then  likely 
to  wait  the  twenty-year  recuperative  period  for  the  area 
first  cut.  Then  the  cutting  of  little  trees  for  roads  and 
roUways  and  of  undersized  ones  for  shipment  often  denudes 
the  land  until  to  re-forest  it  will  cost  seven  dollars  an  acre 
and  take  forty  years.  Having  the  work  properly  done 
costs  more,  but  it  conserves  your  property  and  makes 
its  product  continuous  and  permanent.  It  is  up  to  your 
directors  and  stockholders  to  prevent  this  squandering 
of  their   resources.     If  they   insist   on    cream    to-day   they 


With  men  and 


both  hauling  sleds  loaded  with  provisions  and  sleeping  bags,  they  strike  out  for  "the  silent  places" 
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must  content  themselves  with 
skim-milk  to-morrow.  The 
reforms  will  cost  money,  but 
for  every  dollar  spent,  ten 
will  come  back." 

"How  will  you  begin  the 
work?"  asked  the  manager. 

"I  will  bring  in  from  my 
own  country  ten  or  fifteen 
young  men  of  sense  and 
sand,  to  act  as  inspectors  in 
the  winter  and  serve  as  fire- 
rangers  in  the  summer.  Then 
from  among  the  hunters  and 
trappers  here,  white  and 
Indian,  I'll  find  them  a  dozen 
assistants,  and  after  the  first 
year  I  think  it  will  trouble 
any  native  to  lose  one  of  my 
boys  in  field,  forest  or  snow. 
I  mean  to  have  a  corps  of 
young  men  who  believe  in 
the  work,  who  will  love  it 
as  I  do,  and  will  be  ready  to 

fight  any  fire  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  or  start  out  on  snow- 
shoes  for  a  month  in  the  woods  on  an  hour's  notice." 

Little  more  than  a  year  passed.  Watson  was  given 
the  "free  hand"  he  asked  for  and  results  could  already 
be  counted. 

At  the  outset  of  his  work  Watson's  staff  began  to  take 
form  in  answer  to  an  advertisement: 

"Wanted.  Young  men  to  act  as  fire-rangers  in 
Canada.  Those  with  some  knowledge  of  forestry  and 
civil  engineering  preferred." 

It  happened  that  times  were  hard,  the  thing  had  an 
adventurous  ring,  and  a  flood  of  answers  poured  in  from 
which  Watson  made  selections  after  study  of  the  letters. 
He  was  sometimes  wrong,  dead  wrong,  in  his  choice.      More 


The  culler  keeps  his  day's  report  on  a  pine  shingle,  transferring  it 
to  his  book  at  night.  Writing  with  the  thermometer  30  degi'ees 
below  zero  may  sound  like  fun,  but 


than  one  candidate  for  a 
position  had  to  admit  that 
his  letter  of  application  had 
been  written  for  him.  But 
such  mistakes  corrected 
themselves.  The  lame  and 
the  lazy  dropped  out,  the  in-  i 
competent  were  weeded  out ' 
and  soon  the  whole  hypno- 
tized bunch  took  coherent 
form,  vitalized  by  the  domi- 
nating energy  of  its  chief. 

When  I  first  called  at  his 
headquarters  he  was  away 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  but 
some  members  of  his  staff 
who  were  awaiting  him  took 
me  into  camp  in  the  most 
cordial  fashion.  I  was  in- 
vited to  the  room  in  the  inn, 
which  is  kept  for  the  boys 
of  the  staff,  as  they  come  in 
from  the  "bush,"  as  the 
woods  are  called.  An  Ameri- 
can flag  was  draped  above  the  bureau;  guns  of  many 
kinds,  from  a  heavy,  bayonetted,  German  army  weapon 
of  ancient  type,  to  the  latest  take-down  Winchester,  rested 
on  antlers  of  moose  and  caribou;  Luger  automatics  and 
snowshoes,  revolvers  and  moccasins,  and  clothes  and  hats 
in  endless  variety  hung  against  the  walls,  while  shelves 
were  filled  with  books  on  forestry  and  camping,  current 
magazines,  and  a  set  of  Kipling.  When  scouts  reported 
that  the  cook  had  retired,  a  foray  was  made  on  the 
kitchen  and  a  supper  served  of  salad  and  sandwiches,  with 
bottles  of  beer  cooled  in  a  bucket  of  snow.  Yale  and 
Princeton  were  represented  in  the  little  company,  and  we 
had  college  songs  followed  by  the  reading  of  extracts  from 

(Contimied  on  page  2lS) 


,j  winTr-i  firuiip  -sleeping  bag,  gi'ub,  etc.  — may  be  carried  on  the  back,  or  dragged  on  a  toboggan  with  the  aid  of  a  tump  line 


THE  SEVEN-FOLD  INTEREST 
OF  THE  CANDLEBERRY 


By     JULIA 

IF   ^'OU  own    a    pair    of 
ancestral     candlesticks, 
made    of  solid,   honest 
|-.rass,    honor   the  memory  of 
your  Colonial  forbears  by  dis- 
carding the  modern  paraffine 
candles,     and    fit    them    with 
old-fashioned,    home-made 
"bayberry   dips."     The   dull, 
reenish  yellow  metal  matches 
the    dull,    green     wax.       "^'ou 
achieve    an    artistic     triumph 
by     bringing    them    together. 
If  you   are   a   thorough   artist 
and    grasp    the   opportunities 
offered,   you  will    invite    the 
children  to  join  you  in  mak- 

-»^ -— .-.      ipg  some  "dips"  to  be  used 

as    Christmas    candles    this 
I  year.      It  is  perfectly  easy. 

I  Clumps  of  the  familiar  shrub,  thickly  studded  with  pale 
I  gray  berries,  grow  along  the  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida,  and  inland,  on  sandy  soil  and  on  boggy  stretches, 
[  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  It  even  grows  on  the 
■  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Candleberry  is  a  better  name 
;  than  bayberry  or  wax  myrtle,  for  there  are  other  myrtles 
.  and  bays  with  which  it  is  confused. 

,       To  get  the   real   feeling  of  Colonial   times,   go  out    and 

I  gather   some   of  the    berries  —  two   quarts,   at   least.      Boil 

I  them  in  plenty  of  water  for  an  hour,  and  stir  frequently, 

j  so  that  all  the  wax  that  is  melted  from  the  berries  has  a 

chance  to  rise  to  the  surface.     Cool  the  water,  after  straining 

out  the  berries,  and  the  wax  forms  a  grayish  green  cake, 

mixed  with  dirt. 

What  a  little  bit  of  wax  for  all  that  work!  You  were 
late  in  getting  the  berries.  The  wax  pellets  are  shed  grad- 
ually, as  winter  advances.  October  is  the  best  month  to 
get  the  berries.  It  is  hopeless  to  gather  berries  enough  to 
make  Christmas  candles  now.  Fortunately,  there  is  an 
easier  way.  Having  learned  how  the  patient  housewife  of 
Colonial  times  obtained  it,  buy  two  pounds  of  the  clarified 
candleberry  wax.  It  will  cost  a  dollar,  but  that  quantity 
will  make  a  good  number  of  "dips."     If  the  amount  looks 
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scant,   pour  m    meltea    par- 
affine.    One-third    can   thus 
be   added  to  the  quantity  of 
wax,   at  a    cost  of  ten   cents. 
The    only    change    produced 
will    be    paler    green    in    the 
finished   candles.     The  depth 
of  the  wax  in  the  melting  pot 
must   be   equal  to   the  length 
of  the  candles. 

The  fun  of  making  candle- 
berry  dips  begins  with  the 
melting  of  the  wax  over  a 
slow  fire.  It  must  not  smoke 
while  melting.  When  there 
are  no  lumps  left,  set  the 
kettle  off  the  fire. 

Soft  candle  wicking, 
doubled  and  twisted,  or 
common  white  cotton 

string,  will  do  for  the  wicks.  An  ingenious  aunt  looped 
two  wicks  on  a  handle  such  as  the  girls  at  the  wrapping 
counters  in  a  store  attach  to  bundles.  This  proved 
a  good  scheme,  for  it  enabled  the  candle-maker  to 
make   two   at   once. 

While  the  wax  is  still  a  dark  liquid,  the  dipping  begins. 
The  cool  air  hardens  the  wax  promptly.  The  first  dip 
stiffens  the  wicks.  Let  the  second  drip  a  moment,  and 
you  can  no  longer  see  the  string  wick.  The  wax  drips 
slightly  after  each  dip,  but  the  candles  grow  rapidly,  as 
layer  on  layer  hardens.  If  one  is  bent,  it  can  be  straightened, 
for  the  wax  is  not  yet  brittle,  as  it  becomes  when  thoroughly 
cold.     Shaping  is   possible,   if  necessary. 

Fifty  happy  little  children  In  a  New  York  school 
marched  singing  around  the  schoolroom,  and  each 
dipped  his  candle  as  he  passed  the  pot  of  melted 
wax.  It  took  but  half  an  hour  thus  to  make  fifty 
candles.  Ihe  little  girl  shown  on  the  next  page  made 
a  pair  in  four  minutes.  One  of  them  is  in  the  candle- 
stick on  the  table. 

Candleberry  ointment  had  its  place  among  home  remedies 
in  the  old  times.  It  is  still  used  as  an  antiseptic  dressing 
for  wounds.     Any  druggist  can  get  the  wax  for  you  from 


The  candleberry  (Mi/nai   ccnjmi)   in   its   suiumhm    ;i-i.i 
in  exposed  situations  near  the  ocean 


1;     thrives       The   leafless    branches,    with    their    hernes,    add    to    the    b 

winter  landscape 
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The  wax  exudes  in  pellets  on  the  surface  of  the  berries 

the  wholesale  drug  houses,  if  he  does  not  carry  it  in  stock. 
Fifty  cents  a  pound  is  the  retail  price  in  New  York. 

Landscape  gardeners  have  "discovered"  the  candleberry 
in  quite  recent  years.  It  is  not  an  evergreen  shrub,  but 
it  is  next  door  to  it.  The  handsome,  leathery  foliage 
is  glossy  green,  darkening  in  autumn,  and  taking  on 
a  rich  purplish  cast.  It  curls  with  the  cold,  but  stub- 
bornly hangs  on  till  past  mid-winter  —  in  many  places 
until  nearly  spring. 

No  other  shrub  thrives  like  the  candleberry  on  sandy, 
exposed  situations  along  the  seashore.  It  is  massed  with 
fine  effect  alone,  or  with  other  shrubs,  where  the  harsh 
outlines  of  treeless  promontories  need  softening.  Single 
specimens  are  symmetrical  in  growth,  with  charming 
arrangement  of  leaves  and  fruit. 

Inland,  the  candleberry  thrives  on  soil  too  poor  to  make 
other  shrubs  comfortable.  Under  adverse  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  in  almost  any  soil,  this  shrub  enjoys  life.  It 
is  grown  easily  from  seeds,  and  even  in  its  infancy  survives 
abuse  and  neglect.  It  is  safely  transplanted  when  full 
grown.  Carload  lots  are  taken  up,  transported  to  distant 
points,  set  out  in  new  soil,  and  with  a  different  exposure 
from  that  which  they  have  always  had;  and  they  find  the 
change  beneficial. 

Fancy  the  surprise  and  shock  that  came  to  a  New 
England  farmer  who  had  for  years  engaged  in  a  losing 
fight  with  candleberry  bushes.  One  day  a  man  stopped 
to  admire  the  superb  growth  of  the  shrubs.  An  offer  was 
made  and  accepted,  and  the  following  winter  the  plants 
were  lifted  and  taken  away.  The  price  of  them  paid 
otf  the  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

^  "Up  Gloucester  way,"  and  down  on  Cape  Cod,  you  will 
and  a  person,  now  and  then,  gathering  candleberries  every 
fall,  and  making  dips  as  her  grandmother  did.  But  it  is 
no  ionirer  a  st  rious  domestic  industry,  as  it  was  before  tallow 


and  paraffine  candles  and  kerosene  oil  lamps  became 
common  and  cheap. 

In  the  old  days  a  family  living  inland  always  managed 
to  "camp  out"  for  a  month  in  the  autumn  near  the  sea- 
shore, where  candleberry  grows  luxuriantly.  The  father 
cut  down  the  bushes,  the  children  stripped  off"  the  berries, 
and  the  mother  stirred  them  in  a  big  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
over  the  open  camp-fire.  The  boiling  melted  the  wax 
coating  from  each  berry,  and  it  rose  like  oil  to  the  top.  It 
was  skimmed  off  and  strained  through  a  sieve  to  get  out 
leaves  and  other  coarse  material  gathered  with  the  berries. 
The  second  skimming  was  distinctly  green.  The  under 
layer  of  wax  on  the  berry  is  a  livelier  color  than  the  outer 
one,  which  is,  when  melted,  a  yellowish  gray.  Three  messes 
of  berries  were  boiled  and  skimmed  before  the  water  was 
renewed.  The  flaky  sheets  of  wax  were  melted  again, 
strained  through  cloth,  and  poured  into  pans.  There  it 
hardened  into  bricks  convenient  for  handling  and  packing. 

Each  year  adds  to  the  number  of  native  plants  found 
useful  for  house  decoration  at  the  Christmas  season.  Gather 
branches  of  the  candleberry.  There  is  a  peculiar  richness 
of  color  tinging  the  dark,  leathery  leaves.  The  pale  gray 
berries  are  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  holly  berries,  and  the 
aromatic  fragrance  of  the  fresh  branches  brings  the  spirit 
of  the  woods  into  the  house.  Pile  a  number  of  branches 
beside  the  grate  and  lay  one  on  the  fire,  now  and  then. 
With  the  most  cheerful  crackling,  it  sends  waves  of  fragrance 
out  into  the  room  before  it  is  gone. 

I  think  the  chief  charm  of  the  candleberry  lies  in  its  odor. 
It  is  intrinsically  delightful;  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It 
is  a  strong  though  intangible  link  between  us  and  the 
Colonial  days.  Pull  out  a  drawer  in  the  old  mahogany  sec- 
retary, and  there  is  the  odor.  Probably  dips  have  been  packed 
away  there,  at  some  time.  It  is  the  fragrance  of  grand- 
mother's room  in  the  old  New  England  homestead.  The 
burning  candle  breathes  the  spirit  of  by-gone  Christmases. 


About  twelve  dips  in  the  melted  wax  made  these  Christmas  can 


1.    These  are  the  tracks  of  a  small  animal   that  is  chiefly  at  home  in  trees,  because,  as  tlip   Lieatuie  h^peb,  its  torefeet  are  placed  side  by 
side.     It  was  a  squirrel,  though  whether  red  or  gray  cannot  be  determined  by  tliis  evidence 


THE  OLDEST  OF  ALL  WRITING— TRACKS 

By   ERNEST   THOMPSON   SETON 
Plioto graphs    by    O.    L.    Foster;    drawings    by    the    author 

I  WISH  I  could  go  West 
and  join  the  Indians 
so  that  I  should  have 

no  lessons    to   learn,"    said 

an  unhappy  small  boy  who 

could  discover   no  atom  of 

sense    or    purpose    in    any 

one  of  the  three  R's. 

"You      never     made      a 

greater  mistake, "  said   the 

scribe.      "For     the    young 

Indians    have    many    hard 

lessons    from    their  earliest 

days.      Hard    lessons    and 

hard    punishments.      With 

them  the  dread   penalty  of 

failure    is    'go    hungry    till 

you  wm'  and  no  harder  task 

have  they  than  their  reading 
lesson.  Not  twenty-six  characters  are  to  be  learned  in 
this  exercise,  but  a  thousand;  not  clear  straight  print 
are  they,  but  dim,  washed-out,  crooked  traces;  not  indoors 
on  comfortable  chairs,  with  a  patient  teacher  always  near, 
but  out  in  the  forest,  often  alone  and  in  every  kind  of  weather, 
they  slowly  decipher  their  letters  and  read  sentences  of  the 
oldest  writing  on  earth  —  a  style  so  old  that  the  hieroglyphs 


of  Egypt,  the  cylinders  of  Nippur,  and  the  drawings  of  the 
Cavemen  are  as  things  of  to-day  in  comparison  —  a  writing 
indeed  that  is  older  than  mankind  —  the  one  universal 
script  —  the  tracks  in  the  dust,  mud,  or  snou-. 

"These  are  the  inscriptions  that  every  hunter  must  learn 
to  read  infallibly  and  be  they  strong  or  faint,  straight  or 
crooked,  simple  or  overwritten  with  many  a  puzzling  diverse 
phrase,  he  must  decipher  and  follow  them  swiftly,  unerringly, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  successful  ending  to  the  hunt  which  provides 
his  daily  food. 

"This  is  the  reading  lesson  of  the  young  Indian,  and  it 
is  a  style  that  will  never  become  superseded.  The  naturalist 
also  must  acquire  some  measure  of  proficiency  in  the  ancient 
art.  Its  usefulness  is  perennial  to  the  student  of  wild  life; 
without  it  he  would  know  little  of  the  people  of  the  wood." 


The  'coon— one    of     the     furry 
writers  of  the  winter  woods 


■kable  fact  that  there  are  alwj 


t  is  a  remarkable  tact  that  there  are  always  more  wild 
animals  about  than  any  but  the  expert  has  an  idea  of.  For 
example,  there  are,  within  twenty  miles  of  New  York  City, 
fully  fifty  different  kinds  —  not  counting  birds,  reptiles,  or 
fishes  —  one  quarter  of  which  at  least  are  abundant.  Or 
more  particularly,  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  species  of  wild  beasts,  half  of  which 
are  quite  common. 


"Then  how  is  it  we  never  see  any 
the    incredulous.     The    answer    is: 


?"  is  the  first  question  of 
Long    ago    the    beasts 
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learned  the  dire  lesson — ^  man  is 
your  worst  enemy;  shun  him  at  an) 
price.  And  the  simplest  way  to  do 
this  is  to  come  out  only  at  night. 
Man  is  a  daytime  creature;  he  is 
blind  in  the  soft  half-light  that 
most  beasts  prefer. 

While  many  animals  have  alwa)  s 
limited  their  activity  to  the  hours  ot 
twilight  and  gloom,  there  are  not  a 
few  that  were  diurnal,  but  have  given 
up  that  portion  of  their  working  da)- 
in  order  to  avoid  the  arch  enemy. 

Thus  they  can  flourish  under  our 
noses  and  eat  at  our  tables,  without 
our  knowledge  or  consent.  They 
come  and  go  at  will,  and  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  them;  their  pres- 
ence might  long  go  unsuspected  but 
for  one  thing,  well  known  to  the 
hunter,  the  trapper  and  the  nat- 
uralist: wherever  the  wild  fourfoot 
goes,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  record  of 
its  visit,  its  name,  the  direction 
whence  it  came,  the  time,  the  things 
it  did  or  tried  to  do,  with  the  time 
and  direction  of  departure.  These 
it  puts  down  in  the  ancient  script. 
Each  of  these  dotted  lines  called 
the  trail  is  a  wonderful  unfinished 
record  of  the  creature's  life  during 
the  time  it  made  the  same,  and  it 
needs  only  the  patient  work  of  the 
naturalist  to  decipher  that  record 
and  from  it  learn  much  about  the 
animal  that  made  it,  without  that 
animal  ever  having  been  seen. 

Savages  are  more  skilful  at  it  than  civilized  folk  because 
tracking  is  their  serious  life-long  pursuit  and  they  do  not 
injure  their  eyes  with  books.  Intelligence  is  important 
here  as  elsewhere,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  lowest 
race  of  mankind,  the  Australian  Blacks,  are  reputed  to  be 
by  far  the  best  trackers;  not  only  are  their  eyes  and  attention 
developed  and  disciplined,  but  they  have  retained  much 
of  the  scent  power  that  civilized  man  has  lost,  and  can  follow 
a  fresh  track,  partly  at  least,  by  smell. 

It  is  hard  to  overvalue  the  powers  of  the  clever  tracker. 
To  him  the  trail  of  each  animal  is  not  a  mere  series  of 
similar  foot-prints;  it  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  creature's 
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3.  Tracks  of  the  mole-shrew  or  blarina  at  the 
left,  deermouse  at  the  right.  Note  the  tail  track 
in  the  latter;  the  squirrel  makes  no  such  track 


ways,  habits,  changing  whims  and 
emotions  during  the  portion  of  life 
of  which  record  is  in  view.  These  arel 
indeed  autobiographical  chapters 
and  differ  from  some  other  auto- 
biographies in  this  —  they  cannot 
trll  a  lie.  We  may  get  wrong  infor 
mation  from  them,  but  it  is  our 
ovi^n  fault  if  we  do;  we  misread  thei 
unimpeachable  document. 

The  ideal  time  for  tracking,  and 
almost  the  only  time  for  most  folk, 
is  when  the  ground  is  white.  After 
the  first  snow  the  student  walks 
forth  and  begins  at  once  to  realize' 
the  wonders  of  the  trail.  A  score 
of  creatures  whose  existence,  maybe, 
he  did  not  know  of,  are  now 
revealed  about  him,  and  the  reading 
of  their  autographs  becomes  easy. 

It  is  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  indeed,  that  we  take  the 
fourfoot  census  of  the  woods.  How 
often  we  learn  with  surprise  from 
the  telltale  white  that  a  fox  was 
around  our  henhouse  last  night,  a 
mink  is  living  even  now  under  the 
woodpile,  and  a  deer — yes!  there 
is  no  mistaking  its  sharp-pointed 
unsheeplike  footprint  —  has  wan- 
dered into  our  woods  from  the 
farther  wilds. 

Never  lose  the  chance  of  the  first 
snow  if  you  wish  to  become  a 
trailer.  Nevertheless  remember  that 
the  first  morning  after  a  night  snow- 
fall is  not  so  good  as  the  second. 
Most  creatures  "lie  up"  during  the  storm;  the  snow  hides 
the  tracks  of  those  that  do  go  forth,  and  some  actually  go 
into  a  "cold  sleep"  for  a  day  or  two  after  a  heavy  downfall. 
But  a  calm,  mild  night  following  a  storm  is  sure  to  offer 
abundant  and  ideal  opportunity  for  beginning  the  study 
of  the  trail. 

Here  are  some  of  the  important  facts  to  keep  in  view, 
when  you  set  forth  to  master  the  rudiments: 

First  —  No  two  animals  leave  the  same  trail;  not  only 
each  kind,  but  each  individual,  and  each  individual  at  each 
stage  of  its  life  leaves  a  trail  as  distinctive  as  the  creature's 
appearance,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  that  they  differ  among 


Black  track  or  pedoscript  of  the  meadowmouse 
He  walked  with  inky  feet  on  tissue  paper 


Mink  tracks.    He  walks  when  he  goes  slowly,  and  when  hastening 
he  bounds,  with  forefeet  not  exactly  paired  or  parallel 


the  ice  projects  tiom  the  opposite  shore 
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themselves  just  as  we  do,  because  the  young  know  their 
imothers,  the  mothers  know  their  young,  and  the  old  ones 
know  their  mates,  when  scent  is  clearly  out  of  the  question. 

Another  simple  evidence  of  this  is  the  well-known  fact 
that  no  two  human  beings  have  the  same  thumb  mark;  all 
living  creatures  have  corresponding  peculiarities,  and  all 
use  these  parts  in  making  the  trail. 

Second — The  trail  was  begun  at  the  birthplace  of  that 
creature  and  ends  only  at  its  death.  It  may  be  recorded 
lin  visible  track  or  perceptible  odor.  It  may  last  but  a  few 
hours,  and  may  be  too  faint  even  for  an  expert  with  present 
equipment  to  follow,  but  evidently  the  trail  is  made,  where- 
[ever  the  creature  journeys  afoot. 

I  Third  —  It  varies  with  every  important  change  of 
[impulse,   action  or  emotion. 


likely  turn  out  to  be  the  happen-so  imprint  of  a  gray  wolf's 
foot.  To  be  sure  of  the  marks,  then,  one  should  know  all 
the  animals  that  belong  to  the  neighborhood. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  every  hunter.  Most 
savages  are  hunters,  and  one  of  the  early  lessons  of  the 
Indian  boy  is  to  know  the  tracks  of  the  different  beasts 
about  him.     These  are  the  letters  of  the  old,  old  writing. 

Let  us  go  forth  into  the  woods  in  one  of  the  Northeastern 
states  when  there  is  good  tracking  snow,  and  learn  a  few 
of  those  letters. 

Two  at  least  are  sure  to  be  seen  —  the  track  of  the  blarina 
and  of  the  deermouse.  They  are  shown  on  the  same  scale 
in  Fig.  3. 

In  Fig.  13  is  the  track  of  a  meadowmouse.  This  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  blarina,  because  it  walks,  being  a  ground 


The  woodchuck,  or  groundhog,  came  out  of  his  hole  and  walked  a  few  steps  until,  we  may  presume,  he  spied  his  shadow  on  the  snow, 
for  the  tracks  show  that  he  quickly  retraced  his  steps  to  his  burrow 


Fourth  —  When  we  find  a  trail  we  may  rest  assured  that, 
f  living,  the  creature  that  made  it  is  at  the  other  end.  And 
f  one  can  follow,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  coming 
ip  with  that  animal.  And  be  sure  of  its  direction  before 
etting  out;  many  a  novice  has  lost  much  time  by  going 
)ackward  on  the  trail. 

j  Fifth  —  In  studying  trails  one  must  always  keep  prob- 
ibilities  in  mind.  Sometimes  one  kind  of  track  looks  much 
ike  another;  then  the  question  is,  which  is  the  likeliest  in 
his  place  ? 

If  I  saw  a  jaguar  track  in  India  I  should  know  it  was 
lade  by  a  leopard.  If  I  found  a  leopard  trail  in  Colorado 
i  should  be  sure  I  had  found  the  mark  of  a  cougar  or  mount- 
|in  lion.  A  wolf  track  on  Broadway  would  doubtless  be 
he  doing  of  a  very  large  dog,  and  a  St.  Bernard's  footmark 
1  the  Rockies,  twenty  miles  from  anywhere,  would  most 


animal,  while  the  deermouse  more  often  bounds.  The 
delicate  lace  traceries  of  the  masked  shrew,  shown  also  in 
Fig.  13  are  almost  invisible  unless  the  sun  be  low;  they  are 
difficult  to  draw,  and  impossible  to  photograph  or  cast  satis- 
factorily, but  the  sketch  gives  enough  to  recognize  them  by. 

The  meadowmouse  belongs  to  the  rank  grass  in  the  low 
land  near  the  brook,  and  passing  it  toward  the  open  running 
water  we  may  see  the  curious  track  of  the  muskrat  (Fig.  9); 
its  five-toed  hind  foot,  its  four-toed  front,  and  its  long  keeled 
tail  are  plainly  on  record.  When  he  goes  slowly  the  tail 
mark  is  nearly  straight;  when  he  goes  fast  it  is  sinuous  in 
proportion  to  his  pace. 

The  muskrat  is  a  valiant  beast;  he  never  dies  without 
fighting  to  the  last,  but  he  is  in  dread  of  another  brookland 
creature  whose  trail  is  here  —  the  mink.  Individual  tracks 
of  this  animal  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.     Here  he  was  bounding; 
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8.  The  arrangement  of  the  mink's 
tracks  show  him  to  be  a  creature 
of  the  ground 


the  four  feet  are  together, 
the  hind  feet  track  ahead, 
the  tail  mark  shows,  and 
but  four  toes  in  each  track, 
though  the  creature  has  five 
on  each  foot.  A  long  re- 
cord of  the  mink  is  seen 
in  the  photographs  on  page 
170.  Here  che  mink  was 
walking  or  trotting.  But 
why  did  this  aquatic  ani- 
mal seek  for  a  bridge  to 
cross  the  brook  .?  Perhaps 
he  did  not;  he  may  have 
been  looking  for  food  in  the 
water  and  crossed  on  the 
ice   bridge   where  it   suited 

him;  perhaps  for  the  first  time  he  scented  the  trail  of  the 

cottontail  on  the  other  side.     He  is  a  dreaded  enemy  of 

poor  molly,  and  more  than  once  I  have   seen   the   records 

of  his   relentless   pursuit.     One  of  these  fits  in  admirably 

as  an  illustration  of  our  present  argument. 
It  was  in  the  winter  of  1900.      I    was 

standing  with  my  brother,  a  business  man, 

on    Goat   Island,    Niagara,   when    he    re- 
marked, "How  is   it.?      You   and   I   have 

been   in   the   same   parts    of  America  for 

twenty  years,  yet  I  never  see  any  of  the 

curious   sides  of  animal  life  that  you  are 

continually  coming  across?" 

"Largely   because   you    do    not    study 

tracks,"  was   the  reply.     "Look  at  your 

feet   now.     There   is   a   whole    history    to 

be  read." 

"I  see  some  marks,"  he  replied,  "that 

might  have  been  made  by  some   animal." 
"That  is  the  track  of  a  cottontail,"  was 

the    answer.       "Now    let    us    read    this 

chapter  of  his    life.     See,   he  went    in   a 

general  straight  course  as  though  making 

for  some  well-known  haunt,  his  easy  pace 

with  eight  or  ten  inches  between  each  set  of  tracks,  shows 

unalarm.     But  see  here,  joining  on,  is  something  else." 
"  So  there  is.     Another  cottontail." 
"Not  at  all.    This  new  track  is  smaller,  the  fore  feet  are 

more  or  less  paired,  showing  that  the  creature  can  climb 
a  tree;  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  toe  pads  and  there  is  a 
mark  telling  evidently  of  a 
long  tail;  these  things  com- 
bined with  the  size  and  the 
place  identify  it  clearly. 
This  is  the  trail  of  a  mink. 
See !  he  also  found  the  rab- 
bit track,  and  finding  it 
fresh,  he  followed  it.  His 
bounds  are  lengthened  now, 
but  the  rabbit's  are  not, 
showing  that  the  latter  was 
unconscious  of  the  pur- 
suit." 

After  one  hundred  yards 
the  double  trail  led  us  to  a 
i!;reat  pile  of  wood,  and  into 
this  both  went.  Having 
tollowed  his  game  into 
dense  cover  the  trailer's 
first  business  is  to  make 
sure  that  it  did  not  go  out 


9.  The  curious 
track  of  the  long- 
tailed  muskrat 
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11.  The  familiar 
track  of  the  cot- 
tontail rabbit 


10.  Cottontail's  track  at  the  right, 
his  mink  enemy  following  from  the 
left,  his  bounds  lengthening 


the  other  side.     We  went  carefully  around  the  pile;  there 
were  no  tracks  leading  out. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  move 
that  wood-pile  you  will  find  in  it  the  remains  of  the  rabbit 
half  devoured  and  the  mink  himself.     At  this  moment  he  is 

no  doubt  curled  up  asleep." 

As  the  pile  was  large  and  the  conclusion 

more  or  less  self-evident,  my  brother  was 

content    to    accept    my     reading    of    the 

episode. 

Although   so  much  is  to  be  read  in  the 

wintry  white,  we  cannot  now  make  a  full 

account   of  all    the   woodland    four-foots, 

for  there  are  some  kinds  that  do  not  come 

out  on  the  snow;    they  sleep  more  or  less 

all  winter. 

Thus,    one    rarely    sees    the    track    of 

chipmunk   or  woodchuck  in  truly  wintry 

weather;    and    never,    so 

far  as  I   know,  have  the 

trails  of  jumping  mouse 

or  mud-turtle  been   seen 

in  the  snow.  These  we 
can  track  only  in  the  mud  or  dust.  Such 
trails  cannot  be  followed  as  far  as  those 
in  snow,  simply  because  the  mud  and 
dust  do  not  cover  the  whole  country,  but 
they  are  usually  as  clear  and  in  some 
respects  more  easy  of  record. 

It  is  a  most  fascinating  amusement  to 
learn  some  creature's  way  of  life  by  fol- 
lowing its  fresh  track  for  hours  in  good 
snow.  I  never  miss  such  a  chance.  If  1 
cannot  find  a  fresh  track  I  take  a  stale 
one,  knowing  that,  theoretically,  it  is 
fresher  at  every  step,  and  from  practical 
experiences,  that  it  always  brings  one  to 
some  track  that  is  fresh. 

How  often  I  have  wished  for  a  perfect 
means  of  transferring  these  wild  life  tales 
to  paper  or  otherwise  making  a  permanent  collection.      My 
earliest  attempts  were  in  free-hand  drawing;  which  answers, 
but  has  this  great  disadvan- 
tage —  it  is    a   translation, 
a  record  discolored   by  an 
intervening  personality,  and 
the  value  of  the    result  is 
likely  to  be  limited  by  one's 
own  knowledge  at  the  time. 
Casting    in    plaster    was 
another   means    attempted; 
but  not  one  track  in  10,000 
is  fit  to  cast.     Nearly  all  are 
blemished  and  imperfect  in 
some    way,   and    the    most 
abundant  —  those  in  snow 
—  cannot  be  cast  at  all. 

Then  I  tried  spreading 
plastic  wax  where  the 
beasts  would  walk  on  it,  in 
pathways  or  before  dens. 
How  they  did  scoff!  The 
simplest  ground  squirrel 
knew  too  much  to  venture 
on  my  waxen  snare;  around 
it,  or,  it  hemmed  in,  over  it, 
with  a  mighty  bound  they 
went,  but  never  a  track 
did  I  so  secure. 


12.  A  blackbird 
arose  here ;  the 
wind  was  from 
the  left 
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13.  Tlie  track  of  a  meailowmouse 
at  the  left;  at  the  right,  that  of  a 
masked  shrew 
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Photography  naturally  suggested  itself,  but  the  difficulties 
proved  as  great  as  unexpected,  almost  as  great  as  in  casting. 
Not  one  track  in  a  l,ooo  is  fit  to  photograph;  the  essential 
details  are  almost  always  left  out.  You  must  have  open 
sunlight,  and  even  when  the  weather  is  perfect  there  are 
practically  but  two  times  each  day  when  it  is  possible  — 
in  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  high 
enough  for  clear  photographs  and  low  enough  to  cast 
a  shadow  in  the  faint  track. 

Then  a  new  method  was  suggested  in  an  unexpected  way. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  a  pet  coon  which  he  kept  in  a  cage 
in  his  bachelor  quarters  uptown.  One  day  during  my 
friend's  absence,  the  coon  got  loose  and  set  about  a  series 
of  long-deferred  exploring  expeditions,  beginning  with  the 
bachelor's  bedroom.  The  first  promising  object  was  a 
writing-desk.      Mounting   by   a   chair   the    coon   examined 
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14.  Here  came  the  harmless  cottontail.  The  bloodj-  remains  at  the 
end  of  the  trail  and  a  barred  owl's  feather  tell  the  story  of  the  tragedy 

several  uninteresting  books  and  papers,  and  then  noticed 
higher  up  a  large  stone  bottle.  He  had  several  times  found 
pleasurable  stuff  in  bottles,  so  he  went  for  it.  The  cork 
was  lightly  in  and  easily  disposed  of,  but  the  smell  was  far 
from  inviting,  for  it  was  merely  a  quart  of  mk.  Determined 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  however,  the  coon  upset  the 
ink  to  taste  and  try.  Alas!  it  tasted  even  worse  than  it 
smelt;   it  was  an  utter  failure  as  a  beverage. 

And  the  coon,  pushing  it  contemptuously  away,  turned  to 
a  pile  of  fine  handmade  deckle-edge  heraldry  note-paper  — 
the  pride  of  my  friend's  heart;  and  when  he  raised  his  inky 
little  paws  there  were  left  on  the  paper  some  beautiful  black 
prints.  This  was  a  new  idea;  the  coon  tried  it  again  and 
again.  But  the  ink  held  out  longer  than  the  paper,  so  the 
fur-clad  printer  worked  over  sundry  books,  and  the  adjoining 
walls,  while  the  ink,  dribbling  over  everything,  formed  a 
great  pool  below  the  desk.  Something  attracted  the  artist's 
attention,  causing  him  to  jump  down.  He  landed  in  the 
pool  of  ink,  making  it  splash  in  all  directions;  some  of  the 
black  splotches  reached  the  white  counterpane  of  the  bachel- 
or's bed.     Another  happy  idea!     The  coon  now  leaped   on 


15.    Here    the    cottontail    halted,    listened,    and    went    o] 
The  two  paired    tracks   are  those  of  the  hind  feet,  which  fall  ahead 
of  the  tracks  of  the  forefeet  when  the  rabbit  is  loping 

the  bed,  racing  around  as  long  as  the  ink  on  his  feet  gave 
results.  As  he  paused  to  rest,  or  perhaps  to  see  if  any  place 
had  been  neglected,  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  the 
landlady.  The  scene  which  followed  was  too  painful  for 
description;  no  one  present  enjoyed  it.  My  friend  was 
sent  for,  to  come  and  take  his  coon  out  of  there  forever. 
He  came  and  took  him  away,  I  suppose  "  forever."  He 
had  only  one  other  place  for  him  —  his  office  —  and  there 
it  was  I  made  the  animal's  acquaintance  and  heard  of  his 
exploit  —  an  ink-and-paper,  if  not  a  literary  affair. 

This  gave  me  the  hint  I  needed,  a  plan  to  make  an  authen- 
tic record  of  animal  tracks.  Armed  with  printer's  ink  and 
paper  rolls  I  set  about  gathering  a  dictionary  collection  of 
imprints. 

After  many  failures  and  much  experiment,  better  methods 

{Continued  on  page  2^2) 


the  owl  that  killed  poor  Molly  Cottontail. 
sketch  made  in  the  woods  by  Mr.  Seton 


The  original 
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A  proper  fitting  of  the   recepti 


;he  plant   is  carefully  studied.     The  oval    forms   are    especially  valued   because    they  can  be  kept 
souvenirs  after  the   "  lants  die,  and  used  as  fern  dishes,  etc. 


A  FLORAL  HOBBY  WITH  A  REAL  PURPOSE 

By  LEONARD   BARRON 

Photographs    by    Arthur    G.    Eldredge:    see    also    contents    design 


I  WILL  usher  you  into  the  reception  room  of  a  comfort- 
able home  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of  Boston,  where  a 
steady  stream  of  people  is  arriving  on  foot,  and  by 
carriage  or  automobile.  They  come  empty-handed,  and 
as  they  go  you  notice  that  each  one  carries  away  carefully 
a  parcel,  neatly  wrapped  and  tied.  Since  noon  hundreds 
have  come  and  gone,  and  hundreds  of  pots  of*fragrant 
flowers,  that  earlier  in  the  day  tilled  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  room,  have  gone  too. 
The  tables  are  bare,  except 
for  the  larger  articles  that 
will  be  carried  away  by  por- 
ters in  a  little  while.  Instead 
of  the  great  show  of  bulbous 
flowers,  there  remains  a  box 
full  of  money  which  has  been 
passed  in  exchange  for  the 
floral  gems,  and  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  needs 
of  a  poor  but  deserving 
beneficiary. 

About  the  middle  of  each 
February  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  people  of  Boston 
have  foregathered  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  unique  and 
graceful  floral  fete.  "Mrs. 
Deland's  flower  sale,"  as  it 
is  called,  has  become  an 
institution,  looked  forward 
to  as  one  of  the  events  of  the 
spring  season.  Its  sponsor 
is  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland, 
the  authoress.  It  is  worthy 
of  record  here  because  o( 
the  model  it  off"ers  to  othei 
flower  lovers  who  may  in 
some  similar  way  derive 
that  personal  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  growing 
flowers,    -and    at    the    same 
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The  room  is  a  glow    of   brightness,   and    the   contrast  with  the  cold 

outdoors  emphasizes  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
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time  confer  benefit  on  others.  This  floral  fete  is  a 
sale  of  potted  bulbs  —  hyacinthus,  tulips,  and  dalfbdils, 
especially  these  last  —  the  proceeds  of  which  amount  to 
several  hundred  dollars  for  charity. 

The  whole  thing  is  distinctly  personal,  for  with  her  own 
hands  Mrs.  Deland  in  the  fall  pots  up  every  one  of  the  bulbs, 
which  are  then  buried  in  the  small,  uninviting,  ordinary 
back  yard  of  a  city  house.  Here  they  remain  to  root  all 
winter  and  in  the  spring 
time  are  brought  indoors  to 
flower.  The  sale  is  an- 
nounced in  the  daily  papers. 
The  prices  asked  are  the 
normal  market  values,  rang- 
ing from  ten  cents  for  one 
small  single  tulip  in  a  plain 
pot  up  to  several  dollars 
for  larger  containers  of  ele- 
gant design,  holding  a  num- 
ber of  well-flowered  bulbs. 
The  receptacles  offer  a 
few  suggestions,  too,  for 
the  artistic  eye.  The  time- 
honored  red  clay  pot  is  not 
to  be  commended  for  its 
intrinsic  beauty;  all-around 
usefulness  and  cheapness 
are  its  saving  qualities.  The 
illustrations  show  depart- 
ures from  the  stereotyped 
forms,  and  further,  a  dull 
white  porcelain  is  sometimes 
used.  The  oval,  rimless 
type  is  very  pleasing  and 
serves  as  a  lasting  souvenir 
of  the  occasion,  for  it  may 
be  adapted  to  other  usesj 
after  the  bulbs  have  spentii 
their  lives.  These  pots  are 
worth  copying  for  any  win-i 
dow  garden. 


Peach  trees  in  blossom  under  glass.     A  good  example  of  the  longitudinal  roof  trimming  method 


THE  FINEST  FRUIT  RAISED  UNDER  GLASS 


NEARLY    TWICE    THE 
FLAVOR  EIT  FOR  THE 


OUTDOOR    SIZE,    FLAWLESS,    HIGH-COLORED,    AROMATIC,    AND  OF 
GODS— NOT  AS  EXPENSIVE  AS  IT  SOUNDS  — FORCING  EARLY  FRUIT 


By  A.    HERRINGTON 
of    "Florham,"    Madison,    N.     J.,    the    estate    of    Mr.     H.    M  c  K.    Twombly 

Autochrome    photographs  by   A.    R.    Coleman,   Arthur   G.    Eldredge,    and  A.  Radclyffe    Dugmore 


IF  YOU  have  not  tasted  fruit  ripened  under  glass  you 
do  not  know  what  quality  is.  The  only  way  to  get 
the  largest  size,  richest  coloring  and  most  exquisite 
flavor  from  fruits  is  to  raise  them  in  the  only  place  where 
you  can  control  all  the  conditions  —  viz.,  the  greenhouse. 

Even  if  outdoor  conditions  were  as  good  as  indoor,  the 
fruit  you  buy  would  not  be  as  good  as  the  fruit  you  grow 
because  the  commercial  product  has  to  be  picked  before  it 
is  thoroughly  ripe.  The  softer  the  fruit,  the  sooner  it  has 
to  be  picked,  and  the  longer  the  distance  it  travels,  the 
earlier  it  must  be  harvested.  Only  in  the  last  few  days 
of  ripening  does  any  fruit  achieve  the  richest  flavor,  finest 
aroma  and  mellowest  texture.  Pears  and  tomatoes  are 
the  only  fruits  that  ripen  better  off  the  plant  than  on  it. 
The  greenhouse  enables  you  to  pick  every  fruit  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  ready  to  melt  in  the  mouth. 

Another     overv/heiming     argument     for     growing     fruits 


under  glass  is  that  you  can  ward  oflF  all  the  enemies  of  fruits 
so  easily  and  completely.  Storms  cannot  wash  away  the 
soil;  prolonged  rains  will  not  make  it  sour;  insects  and 
fungi  can  be  kept  out,  or  if  they  do  get  in,  you  can  destroy 
them  with  greater  ease  and  certainty,  ^'ou  can  concen- 
trate light  upon  your  trees  when  you  need  to  ripen  fruit 
or  harden  the  wood.  You  can  protect  peaches  and  other 
tender  trees  from  zero  weather.  You  need  never  be  afraid 
that  spring  frosts  will  ruin  your  crops  by  killing  the  pistils 
of  the  flowers.  The  risk  of  thieving  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. There  is  no  need  of  "on"  and  "oflF"  years  with 
fruits  raised  under  glass.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  "dead  open 
and  shut  game"  but  it  comes  about  as  close  to  a  certainty 
as  any  one  can  expect  to  get. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  as  expensive  as  it  sounds.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  very  expensive  if  you  tried  to  have  every  kind 
of  fruit  as  much   out  of  season  as   possible.     But  nobody 
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An  orchard  house,   with  peaches,   nectarines,   pears  and    phims  in 
blossom.     A  picture  of  beauty  now;  a  gi-eat  and  lasting  joy  later 

wants  that.  There  is  a  certain  reasonable  Hmit  in  these 
matters.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  have  your  peaches 
two  or  three  months  earlier;  you  do  not  care  to  have 
them   six   or   eight    months    earlier.     They   would    not   be 


so  good  and  it  would  cost  too  much  to  force  them  so 
hard — even  if  you  could  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  chief 
pleasure  is  not  in  a  great  abnormality  of  season  but  in 
the  perfection  of  the  fruit  —  the  enormous  size,  gorgeous 
color    and    delicious    flavor. 

The   reasonable  thing  to  do  is   shown   by   the  following 
table,  which   gives  the  names  and  seasons  of  twelve  hardy  |i 
fruits  and  their  best  varieties: 

NAME  VARIETIES,  RIPENING  IN  THE  ORDER  NAMED  SEASON  II 


Grape  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Gros  Colmar May  to   January 

Peach  Duke  of  York,  Peregrine,  Sea  Eagle    .  May  to  September 

Nectarine       Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier, 

Victoria May  to  September 

Apricot  Moor  Park,  Hemskerk         ....  May  and  June 

Fig  Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Large,  White 

Marseilles A|5ril  to  November 

Cherry  May  Duke,  Early  Rivers     ....  May  and  June 

Plum  Early  Transparent,  The  Czar,    Coe's 

Golden  Drop,  Denniston's  Superb  .  June  to  August 

Pear  Conference,  Mme.  Treyve,  Pitmaston 

Duchesse,  Doyenne  du  Comice  .  July   to    November 

Apple  Emperor       Alexander,        Peasgood's 

Nonesuch July   to   November 

Melon  Royal  Jubilee,  Satisfaction,  Superb  January  to  December 

Pine  Queen,  Smooth  Cayenne    ....  June   to   December 

Strawberry     Marshall,  Sharpless.      ...  .  March  to  May 

GRAPES 

Grapes  are  more  extensively  grown  under  glass  than  any 
other  fruit  largely  because  the  choice  varieties  can  be  grown 
only  under  glass  east  of  the  Rockies.  Hothouse  grapes 
can  be  bought  more  easily  than  any  other  forced  fruit. 
American  growers  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  compete 
with  the  European-grown  product.  But  grapes  that  come 
clear  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  do  not  taste  as  fine  as  the 
grapes  you  grow  in  your  own  greenhouse. 

The  cold  grapery  is  a  fine  institution,  because  there  is  no 
expense  for  heat.  Many  people  are  frightened  away  from  i 
greenhouse  construction  by  the  thought  of  coal  bills.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  grow  as  many  varieties  in  a  cool  house 
as  in  one  that  has  artificial  heat,  but  there  is  a  good  list. 
The  initial  cost  is  the  only  large  expense  and  such  a  green- 
house ought  to  last  a  lifetime. 

You  can  have  the  freshest  and  best  of  grapes  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  or  you  can  ha\'e  most  of  them  at  a  par- 


Each  of  these  pyramid  pear  trees  will  pro- 
duce twelve  to  twenty  perfect  fruits 


A  peach  tree  in  blossom,  showing  the    trant 
verse  trellis  trimming  method 
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ticular  season,  f.g.,  early  summer  when  fresh  fruit  is  scarce. 
Another  time  when  grapes  are  particularly  welcome  is  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter,  when  the  choice  of  fruits  again 
becomes  limited.  To  secure  grapes  for  nine  months  you 
should  have  a  house  divided  into  three  compartments  — 
early,  midseason,  and  late. 

The  one  best  greenhouse  grape  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  is  not  easy  to  have  in  good  condition  early  in  the 
year,  but  from  July  to  October  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
unbeatable.  There  is  a  form  of  it  called  the  Caiion  Hall 
Muscat,  which  represents  the  acme  of  size,  quality  and 
magnificence  in  grapes,  but  it  is  a  rather  uncertain  grower 
and  calls  for  the  most  skillful  culture.  If  you  have  onct 
seen  it  you  will  desire  it  ever  after. 

To  grow  good  grapes  perfectly  and  continuously  let  them 
be  the  sole  occupants  of  the  greenhouse.  If  you  do  other- 
wise you  will  rue  the  day.  The  amateur  often  exclaims 
upon  seeing  a  house  of  grapes  and  the  floor  space  entirely 
unoccupied,  "What  a  waste  of  space!"     It  is  not  so.     The 


Ten-pound  melons  supported  by  nets.     Ripe  melons  are  a  possibility 
1  while  the  winter  snows  lie  deep  outside 

i  ^         ' 

j  overhead  area  is  filled  with  vines  and  every  square  foot  is 
I  producing  something,  whereas  in  the  flower-growing  houses 
!  nearly  a  third  of  the  area  covered  by  the  glass  is  lost, 
because  it  is  devoted  to  the  essential  walks.  Grape 
vines  can  also  be  grown  in  flower  pots,  but  when  so 
restricted  they  cannot  be  maintained  in  vigorous  and 
fruitful  condition  for  many  years. 

PEACHES    AND    NECTARINES 

Peaches  and  nectarines  are  superb  when  grown  under 
glass.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  nectarine,  a  fruit 
of  superfine  quality,  and  of  comparative  rarity  in  this 
country.  A  nectarine  is  a  smooth-skinned  peach.  Even 
in  this  great  country  it  has  not  adapted  itself  to  open- 
.  air  conditions  to  the  extent  of  its  relative.  An  eight- 
,  ounce  peach  or  nectarine  gathered  at  exactly  the  right 
i  moment  is  so  ripe  and  tender  that  even  pressure  with  the 
;  fingers  must  be  avoided  or  a  bruise  will  immediately  result, 
jit  is  quite  an  art  to  take  these  fruits  from  the  tree  without 
injury  or  blemish.  To  attain  such  perfection  the  shelter 
of  a  glass  house  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


Unless  you  live  in  the  tropics,  such  luscious  pineapples  as  these  are 
attainable  only  in  a  greenhouse  of  your  own 

These  two  fruits  can  both  be  grown  in  the  same  structure, 
and  they  can  be  treated  in  two  different  ways.  Some  prefer 
to  plant  them  in  a  prepared  border  of  soil  and  train  the 
branches  to  transverse  or  longitudinal  trellises.  Others 
like  to  grow  the  trees  in  pots  and  tubs,  because  the  trees 
then  occupy  the  greenhouse  only  a  part  of  the  year.  Both 
methods  have  merit.  The  trees  planted  in  a  border  attain 
large  size  and  will  give  more  fruit,  and  the  quality  will 
he  good.  Those  in  pots,  however,  are  under  absolute 
control  at  all  times.  In  fact,  the  pot  culture  of  these  and 
other  fruits  under  glass  is  possibly  the  one  best  method 
worthy  to  be  prominently  exploited,  as  it  opens  up  an 
attractive  scheme  of  indoor  fruit  culture  in  which  the  cost 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum  point.  It  should  appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  owner  of  a  country  estate,  because  with  pot- 
^rown  trees  all  the  fruits  here  tabulated  excepting  grapes, 
pineapples  and  melons  can  be  grown  and  perfected  under 
rhe  roof  of  a  single  house. 

THE    ORCHARD    HOUSE 

An  orchard  house  is  the  thing  to  have.  In  it  may  be 
grown  a  veritable  orchard  of  choice  garden  fruits  at  moderate 
cost.  A  mere  glass  structure  without  heat  will  grow  good 
fruit,  but  the  crops  are  only  slightly  in  advance  of  the  open- 
air  season.  A  well  built  and  heated  orchard  house,  however, 
will  enable  you  to  gain  several  months.  It  should  be  an 
even-span  house  running  north   and   south   so  that  all   the 


Nectarines  of  the  highest  quality  and  perfect  beauty  can  be   grown 
only  under  glass.     Each  fruit  weighs  at  least  eight  ounces 
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An  orchard-tiouse  tree  laden  with  ripe,  juicy  nectarines, 
fruit  can  compare  with  these  for  flavor 


occupants  can  have  direct  sunshine  at  some  period  of  the 
day.  A  house  20  feet  wide  inside,  12  feet  high  at  the  ridge, 
and  4  feet  6  inches  high  at  the  sides,  will  easily  accommodate 
five  rows  of  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  standing  upon  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house.  This  entirely  obviates  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring a  deep  border  of  earth  for  planting. 

In  such  a  house  you  can  arrange  and  grow  five  rows  of 
trees,  placing  one  row  in  the  centre  directly  under  the  ridge 
of  the  house,  two  rows  on  either  side,  leaving  narrow  path- 
ways between,  and  two  other  rows  along  the  sides  of  the 
house.  A  30-foot  house  along  these  lines  would  easily 
accommodate  fifty  trees  at  the  start  when  they  are  young, 
and  if  the  venture  is  successful  it  is  safe  to  assert  when  the 
trees  need  more  room  you  will  extend  the  house  length- 
wise, rather  than  reduce  the  number  of  fruit  trees. 

You  need  not  be  confined  to  the  fruits  already  enumerated. 
Even  the  smaller  fruits,  as  raspberries,  blackberries,  goose- 
berries and  currants,  can  have  a  part  in  the  orchard  house 
and  help  in  the  completion  of  a  fruit  garden  within  a  space 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  believable  by  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  subject. 

The  fruit-growing  possibilities  in  a  house  of  the  type  here 
indicated  are  immense,  as  the  orchard  house  may  be  divided 
into  compartments,  one  being  heated  to  permit  of  forcing 
the  fruits  in  advance  of  the  season,  while  another  is  for  suc- 
cessional  crops  and  depends  solely  upon  sun  heat.  Not  only 
will  this  bottled  sunshine  advance  the  season  of  ripening  to 
some  degree,  but  the  perfect  protection  from  inclemencies  of 
weather  and  other  vicissitudes  will  bring  the  fruits  to  a  state 
of  finish  and  quality  unattainable  under  ordinary  conditions. 
When  all  is  done  and  you  compute  the  cost,  do  not  forget 
on  the  credit  side  tb.e  immunity  from  a  number  of  pests 
that  are  the  bane  of  the  open-air  fruit  grower,  and  the 
eternal  vigilance  essential  to  ofl^set  them. 

Fruit  trees  in  ))ois  or  tubs  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches 
in  diameter  may  seem  like  pygmies  when  compared  with 
their  kindred  in  the  orchard,  but  this  is  another  instance  of 
intensive  cultivation,  :ind  the  fruit  they  bear  in  proportion 
to  their  size  more  than  repays  the  cost. 

This   restrictive;    nitthod    represses  vigorous  growth,   but 


is  conducive  to  early  and  regular  fruitfulness,  which  may 
be  maintained  through  a  number  of  years,  provided  always 
the  man  who  cares  for  the  trees  is  a  man  who  knows  how. 

HOW    THE    TREES    ARE    MANAGED 

The  man  behind  the  tree  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
work,  yet  the  principles  are  not  exceptionally  intricate  nor 
the  knowledge  to  practise  them  abstruse.  Temperature, 
ventilation,  watering  and  feeding  are  the  fundamental  things 
to  understand.  The  conditions  may  be  artificial,  but  the 
treatment  must  be  as  near  to  nature  as  possible. 

The  orchard-house  fruit-forcing  method  has  another  great 
advantage,  for  when  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  trees 
can  be,  and  in  fact  should  be,  removed  to  the  open  air.  It  is 
better  for  them  that  they  should  go  outside  for  the  final 
ripening  growth  and  to  receive  the  beneficial  effect  of 
enforced  restfulness  accruing  from  the  early  winter  cold. 
This  makes  the  house  available  for  other  and  varied  uses 
for  quite  six  months  of  the  year. 

Chrysanthemums  grown  in  boxes  are  an  admirable  filler 
for  a  house  when  it  is  unoccupied  by  fruit  trees.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  use  the  fruit  houses  for  salads  and  choice 
vegetables.  Thus  you  may  have  the  tenderest  and  freshest 
of  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  carrots,  beets  and  cauliflower 
through  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

The  fruit  possibilities  under  glass  are  so  variable  that  there 
is  no  end  to  the  suggestions  to  be  oflPered.  Melons  are  deli- 
cious, and  a  little  house  40  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  in  two 
divisions  will  give  you  two  crops  a  year  unsurpassed  in  quality. 

Pineapples  grown  at  home  in  special  houses  so  far  excel 
any  you  have  ever  tasted  from  the  "pine"  fields  of  the  south 
that  once  you  have  grown  your  own  pines  you  will  never 
again  think  of  eating  the  untimely  gathered  open-air  product. 


Half  the   peaches    you   buy  at   the   store   are   part  gi-een  and  part 
bruised.     Under  glass  they  ripen  evenly  and  without  blemishes 


FUN  ON  SKEES 


The  outfit  consists  of  a  pair  of  broad,  six-foot   skees  and  a  pair  of      Tlie  beginner  finds  difficulty  in  strapping    them  on.     The  foot  piece 
guiding  rods  is  attached  at  the  toe  only 


If  they  are  placed   too   far  back,  the  skees  show  a  tendency  to  go      After    locomotion    is   learned  on   a  level,   it    becomes    necessary    to 
on  their  way  alone  learn  to  get  over  inequalities  in  the  ground 
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The   amateur   is   sure   to    have  a   few   harmless  falls   in   learning   to       The  skees  should  be  kept  parallel  and  not  too  far  apart,  or  troubU 
turn  will  ensue 


At    last    the   beginner  learns   to    make    progress  with  one   foot  at  a       Then    comes   the  problem  of  making  the  turns.     The  rods  help  here 
tune,  with  the  rods  to  help  along  materially 


er  aps  the  best  way  for  the  beginner  to  learn   is  to   gain    confidence   on    her    skees    first    by    being   drawn    by    a    pony.      These    pictures 
represent  not  the  usual  form  of  skeeing  as  practised  in  this  country,  but  an  English  form  of  the  sport 


A  decorative  way  of  growing  greenhouse  climbers  witiiout  shading  too  much  the  flowers  beneath  them.  The  effect  could  be  made  even  more  pictorial 


WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  ABOUT  INDOOR  GARDENS 

THE  FUN  OF  HAVING  THE  BEST  FRUIT,  FRESH  VEGETABLES  ALL  WINTER,  AND  FLOWERS 
,    THE  YEAR  ROUND  — THE  PLEASURES  OF  COLLECTING— A  CHEAP  GREENHOUSE  AT  LAST 

By  WILHELM   MILLER 

Photographs    by    E.    J.    Wallis 

[Note.  —  This    is   the   eleventh   of   a  series  of  articles  on  what  England  can  teach  us  about  gardening.      The  writer  made  a  special  journey  to  England 
secure  the  material.     Landscape  gardening  was  discussed  in   January,  formal  gardens  in   February,  rose  gardens   in   March,  making  new  varieties  in 
April,  water  gardens  in  May,  living  outdoors  in  June,  wild  gardening  in  July,  rock  gardening   in    August,  hardy   borders   in   September,  and  wall  garden- 
\ingin  November. — The  Editors.] 

and  the  English  are  blessed  v^^Ith  a  sturdy  interest  in  the 
simple  joys  of  eating.  The  first  step  they  took  to  get  fruit 
was  to  build  high  walls  to  keep  out  thieves.  Then  they 
found  out  that  better  fruit  could  be  grown  against  these 
walls  than  in  the  open.  And,  when  some  genius  discovered 
that  the  finest  fruit  of  all  could  be  grown  under  glass,  there 
were  thousands  of  miles  of  brick  walls  all  ready  to  be  turned 
into  greenhouses,  simply  by  adding  glass  on  one  side. 
Consequently  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  lean-to  green- 
houses in  England  which  are  devoted  to  raising  fruit.  In 
many  of  these  no  heat  is  needed  until  March,  and  then  only 
enough  to  keep  out  frost  —  say  a  temperature  of  40°, 
Truly,  the  English  are  in  luck. 

The  most  wonderful  thing,  however,  about  greenhouses 
in  England  is  the  great  number  of  small  ones  you  see  every- 
where and  the  obvious  comfort  and  pleasure  they  give. 
There  are  no  accurate  ways  of  measuring  such  things, 
but   it   is   certain   that   the  greenhouse  is   not  considered   a 


THE  English  people  seem  to  get  about  one  hundred 
times  as  much  pleasure  out  of  greenhouses  as 
we  do,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  always  will. 
For  they  have  a  great  climatic  advantage  over  the  people 
of  the  northern  United  States  in  the  mildness  of  their  winter, 
which  has  a  delightful  effect  upon  one's  coal  bill.  If  you 
add  to  this  that  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  here,  and  that 
everyone  is  interested  in  gardening,  there  can  be  little 
wonder  that  everybody  seems  to  have  a  greenhouse.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  greenhouse  enables  a  family  to  enjoy 
gardening  the  year  round  —  and  especially  during  the 
five  months  when  trees  are  bare  —  would  account  for  much. 
But  the  English  have  one  powerful  incentive  to  green- 
house building  that  we  do  not  have.  They  cannot  ripen 
peaches  or  melons  in  the  open  air,  and  even  grapes  and 
plums  have  to  be  grown  against  walls  or  under  glass  in 
order  to  get  enough  sunshine  to  ripen  them.  The  appeal 
to   the   stomach    is    deeper  seated   than   the  aesthetic   sense 
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Pitcher  plants,  which  never  fail  to  fascinate  the  beholder  by  reason  of 
their  strange  form  and  their  habit  of  catching  insects 

"rich  man's  game,"  as  it  is  here.  It  is  almost  a  moral 
certainty  that  every  Englishman  who  can  afford  a  green- 
house is  bound  to  have  one.  And  I  judge  that  every  English- 
man who  can  afford  a  piano  can  also  afford  a  greenhouse. 
We  shall  come  to  this,  too,  for  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  era  of  cheap  greenhouses  has  really  begun.  You  can 
now  buy  a  greenhouse  for  $250,  the  price  of  a  fair  piano.  You 
could  have  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  with  it  at  a  cost  of  $50 
a  year.  The  average  family  will  spend  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  on  piano  lessons  and  music.  The  $250  green- 
house I  have  in  mind  is  about  seven  by  nine  feet  and  in- 
cludes not  only  the  foundation  but  the  heating  plant.  It 
is  portable  and  can  be  taken  away  by  a  tenant.  It  is  01 
the  very  best  construction,  attractive  inside  and  out,  and 
without  a  particle  of  foolish  ornamentation. 

What  can  you  do  with  a  greenhouse  .?  You  can  force 
fruit  or  vegetables  to  maturity  out  of  season.  You  can 
gain  a  month  or  more  on  the  outdoor  season  by  starting 
vegetables  indoors.  You  can  produce  flowers  for  cutting. 
You  can  grow  plants  for  decorating  the  house.  You 
can  grow  flowers  for  exhibition  and  competition.  You  can 
use  your  greenhouse  as  a  hospital  for  house  plants  that 
are  out  of  order.  You  can  winter  tender  plants,  such  as 
geraniums,  and  all  bedding  material.  You  can  make  your 
garden  bloom  a  month  earHer  by  starting  flower  seeds 
indoors.  You  can  make  a  collection  of  your  favorite 
flowers  and  go  in  for  plant  breeding.  You  can  make  the 
greenhouse  a  reminder  of  the  tropics,  or  at  least  a  bright 
and  pretty  picture.  And,  finally,  you  can  make  the 
greenhouse,  to  some  extent,  a  living  room. 

Not  al!  of  these  things,  however,  are  possible  in  any 
one  house.      I  he  first  nine  purposes  are  practical,  the  last 


two  are  artistic,  and  the  two  groups  conflict.  If  you  want 
your  greenhouse  to  be  a  factory  it  cannot  be  beautifut 
all  the  time.  If  you  wish  your  greenhouse  to  be  a  living 
room,  or  a  picture  of  the  tropics,  you  must  not  crowd  it 
with  plants.  Indeed,  over  crowd  iyig  is  the  worst  feature 
of  American  greenhouses.  They  are  rich  m  species,  but 
poor  in  pictures.  The  specimens  do  not  have  room  enough 
to  develop  and  plants  demanding  radically  different  tem- 
peratures and  treatment  are  put  into  the  same  house,  "^'ou 
cannot  grow  roses  and  carnations  together;  they  must 
have  separate  houses,  or  separate  compartments.  Our 
besetting  sin  is  attempting  too  much.  We  do  not  give 
the  gardener  a   fair  chance. 

I  am  sure  that  greenhouse  owners  do  not  realize  how 
many  different  purposes  are  covered  by  the  same  roof 
and  how  much  these  different  aims  conflict.  Do  you  own 
a  range  of  greenhouses  .?  If  so,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  r 
Take  the  list  of  eleven  purposes  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
paragraph  and  go  over  it  with  your  gardener.  Assign 
roughly  the  per  cent,  of  space  you  are  willing  to  give  to 
each  purpose.  Then  go  into  your  greenhouses  and  you 
will  see  them  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Ask  your  gardener 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  This  scheme  will  help  you  decide 
what  to  throw  out  and  how  to  get  more  pleasure  from  what 
you  have.  You  cannot  enjoy  pictorial  effects  without 
purging  your  greenhouse.  And  you  must  decide  for  your- 
self whether  you  want  a  plant  factory,  a  picture  of  the 
tropics,  or  a  living  room. 

Perhaps  my  reader  does  not  know  these  three  types  of 
greenhouse,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  he  may  not  understand 
why  they  clash.  Well,  then,  any  florist's  rose  or  carnation 
house  is  a  plant  factory.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  romance 
in  it.  Every  line  of  it  means  business.  It  exists  solely 
for  cut  flowers.  In  this  type  of  work  America  beats  England 
but  it  is  no  great  credit  to  us.    A  few  years  ago  the  American 


A  noble  specimen  of  azalea,  sure  to  win  a  prize  at  any  exhibition. 
We  do  not  give  our  gardeners  enough  opportunity  to  do  work  that 
requires  patient  training  and  great  skill  in  cultivation 
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)eople  spent  more  money  on  cut  flowers  than  on  plants. 
The  English  love  to  live  with  plants  the  year  round  and  so 
;hall  we  when  we  learn  better.  Meanwhile,  the  first  thing 
m  American  usually  thinks  of  when  he  plans  a  range  of 
)rivate  greenhouses  is  roses  and  carnations  —  the  very 
hings  in  which  he  cannot  expect  to  compete  with  pro- 
fessionals who  grow  them  by  the  hundred  thousand.  It  is 
ill  well  enough  to  grow  a  few  roses  and  carnations  but  to 
[lave  no  other  idea  of  using  greenhouses  shows  a  deplorable 
ack  of  imagination. 

Now  a  picture  of  the  tropics  is  a  very  different  thing.  To 
itep  into  the  largest  house  at  Kew  is  to  enter  a  new  wonder 
vorld.  For  there  you  will  see  all  those  great  features  of 
he  tropics   that   have   for  centuries   amazed   the   minds   or 


in  America.  It  may  have  all  the  plants  I  mentioned  but 
the  spirit  is  gone.  Everything  of  natural  grandeur  or 
world-old  charm  is  crowded  by  a  host  of  modern  interlopers 
which  make  no  appeal  to  the  mind  —  only  to  the  lust  for 
show.  I  refer  to  gaudy  foliage  plants  like  crotons,  dracaenas, 
and  variegated  kinds  of  pandanus  —  the  veriest  weeds  of 
the  tropics.  There  is  an  endless  feast  of  color,  form  and 
texture  in  ferns  alone  without  going  outside  of  nature's 
leaf  color  —  green.  Palms,  too,  would  be  a  delight  if 
we  ever  gave  them  room  enough  to  show  their  simple 
majesty.  But  everywhere  the  unconscious  aim  is  to  fill 
a  greenhouse  with  the  shotviest  plants  that  have  the  longest 
season  of  shoivmess. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  foliage  plants  as  such.     The 


Datura,  with  trmnpets  a  foot  long.     Ahnost  every  English  greenhouse  prides  itself  on  some  "old  piece,"  i.  e.,  a  tree  or  shrub  grown  to  great  size 


Stirred  the  hearts  of  mankind,  ^'ou  will  see  great  palms 
and  monkey  puzzles  towering  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  teet 
or  more,  bananas  bearing  their  fruit  in  huge  bunches,  the 
traveler's  joy  with  its  hidden  cups  of  water,  pitcher  plants 
with  insects  drowned  in  their  alluring  cups,  orchids  that 
feed  only  upon  the  air,  the  bird  of  paradise  plant  with  its 
undreampt  of  color  scheme,  the  marvelous  Madagascar 
jlace  leaf  and  such  deathless  forms  of  beauty  as  the 
jpapyrus  plant,  the  sacred  lotus  rising  above  the  water, 
jgorgeous  blue  water  lilies  like  those  that  floated  upon 
ithe  Nile  and  the  orange  tree  producing  simultaneously 
jits  fragrant  bloom  and  richly  colored  fruit.  A  greenhouse 
of  this  kind  is  mysterious,  enchanting,  full  of  moods.  Of 
jcourse  the  illusion  is  not  complete,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
[the  "real  thing"  because  it  presents  the  spirit  of  the  tropics 
lin  forms  that  powerfully  stimulate  the  imagination. 
How  different  from  all  this  is  the  conventional  hothouse 


aspidistra,  the  sanscviera,  the  cyanophyllum,  the  marantas, 
and  many  of  the  anthuriums  have  something  besides  mere 
brilliancy  of  attire;  they  have  some  native  refinement,  dignity, 
charm,  or  personality.  The  only  wrong  thing  is  to  make 
foliage  plants  the  dominant  feature  of  a  greenhouse — to 
substitute  dress  for  soul.  If  you  are  tired  with  the  day's 
work,  it  will  rest  you  to  wander  silently  among  the  gigantic 
shapes  of  the  tropics.  But  there  is  no  spell  of  enchantment 
in  a  house  dominated  by  rex  begonias,  for  they  smack  of 
the  milliner's  window  at  its  worst.  There  is  no  "universal 
element"  in  cheap  variegated  plants  like  Vmca  major, 
wandering  jew,  acalyphas,  coleus,  abutilons  and  what 
an  Englishman  would  describe  as  "all  that  sort  of  rot." 
They   do  not  feed   the   soul. 

The  soul,  however,  cannot  be  soaring  all  the  time  and 
for  practical,  every-day  purposes  the  living-room  type  of 
greenhouse  may  be  the  best.     The  oldest  way  of  satisfying 
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the     craving    to    live     amid 

flowers  in    the   winter   is   to 

have    a   conservatory,   i.e.,   a 

Hving  room  to  which  plants 

in    their    perfect    state    are 

brought   from   a  greenhouse 

where  they  have  been  raised 

and  whence  they  return  after 

their  beauty  is  past.     But  a 

conservatory     usually     lacks 

the    sincerity    and  charm  of 

a  place  in  which  every  stage 

of   a    plant's    life    is    spent. 

And  I  can  think  of  nothing 

duller    than   the    respectable 

conservatories  that  one  sees 

in  America's  greatest  cities. 

There  is  one  in   New  York 

which  a  friend  of  mine  calls 

"the   morgue."     It  has  cold 

marble   walls,    and    contains 

not  a   solitary  flower  —  only  the   regular  florist's   "truck," 

viz.,  rubber  plants,  Boston  ferns  and  the  commonest  palms. 

These  are  estimable  plants  in  their  way  but  they  are  done 

to  death  and  against  walls  of  white  marble  they  stand  out 

with   almost  funereal   blackness. 

How  much  cheerier  and  inspiring  is  Mrs.  Stewart's 
indoor  garden  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.!  Fancy  a  room 
about  fifteen  feet  square,  with  real  grass  for  a  floor,  and 
a   border  of  ea'fth   out   of  which   grov^  bulbs,  shrubs   and 


The  Madagascar  lace  leaf  grows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
always  excites  wonder  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  leaf 


even  young  magnolia  trees' 
as  naturally  as  out-of-doors. 
There  is  no  hot,  steaming 
atmosphere  and  there  are  no 
artificial  benches  or  narrow 
concrete  walks.  You  may 
walk  on  the  lawn  as  freely  I 
as  outdoors  or  sit  in  a  chair' 
upon  the  grass  and  listen  to 
the  birds  singing  overhead, 
while  you  look  out  through 
the  glass  sides  of  the  living 
room  upon  a  world  of  snow! 
No  wonder  this  is  the  most 
popular  living  room  in  the 
house!  And  to  think  that 
all  this  can  be  had  for  only 
$1,000  or  1^1,500 ! 

"Very  fine,"  you  may  sav, 
"  but  what  has  England  to 
do  with  all  this  t  " 
"  Nothing  at  all,"  is  my  cheerful  reply.  England  may 
have  a  great  many  important  lessons  to  teach  us  about 
greenhouses.  If  so,  I  missed  them  all.  In  manners  and 
customs  and  all  the  externals  of  life  the  two  countries  are 
steadily  growing  farther  apart.  In  every  department  of 
gardening  England's  message  to  us  is:  "Do  not  copy  the 
beauties  ot  other  countries;  study  your  own  needs  and 
adapt    your    own    materials    to    those    needs." 

{Continued  on  page  2l6) 


Just  the  tl 


:ner  with  a  $250  greenhouse  —  a  collection  of  amaryllis.     The  flowers  are  five  or  six  inches  across,  in  many  colors,  and 
can  be  had  practically  every  month  in  the  year 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SUBURBANITE 

III.— JOLLY  OLD  SANTA  GLAUS! 

By    ELLIS    PARKER    BUTLER 
Illustrated  by  A.   B.   Phelan 


THE    idea    of  having    a    good,  old-fasliioned 
house  party  for  our  city  friends  was  Isobel's 
idea,  but  the  moment  she  mentioned  it  I 
I  adopted  it,  and  told  her  we  would  have  Jimmy 
I  Dunn  out.     Jimmy   Dunn   is   one  of  those   rare 
'  men     that     have    acquired     the     suburban-visit 

habit.  Usually,  when  we  suburbanites  invite 
i  a  city  friend  to  spend  a  week-end  with  us,  the 
'  city  friend  balks.  Into  his  frank  eyes  comes  a 
■  shifty,  furtive  look  as  he  tries  to  think  of  an 
i  adequate  lie  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not  coming, 

but  Jimmy  was  taken  in  hand  when  he  was 
i  young  and  flexible,  •  and  he  has  become  meek 
I  and  docile  under  adversity,  as  I  might  say. 
'  When  anyone  invites  Jimmy  to  the    suburbs  he 

hardly  makes  a  struggle.  I  suppose  it  is  due 
•  to  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  will  power. 

"Good!"  I  said.     "We  will  have  Jimmy  Dunn 

out  over  Christmas." 
;       "Oh!     Jimmy   Dunn!"   scoffed    Isobel   gently. 
'  "Of  course  we  will  have  Jimmy,  but  what  I  mean 
'  is  to  have  a  lot  of  people  —  ten  at  least  —  and  we 
I  must  have  at  least  two  lovers,  because  they  will  look 

so  well  in  that  little  al- 
cove room  off  the  par-      -  

lor,  and  we   can  go   in 

and  surprise  them  once 
J  in  awhile;  and  a  Santy 
i  Claus,  and  lots  of  holly 
i  and  mistletoe,  and  a 
I  tree  with  all  sorts  o. 
i  foolish  presents  on  it  for 

!  everyone,  and " 

"Splendid!"  I  cried. 

"Now,      as      for      the 

ten " 

"Well,"  said   Isobel, 

"we  will   have   Jimmy 

Dunn " 

"That     is     what     I 

said,"  I  reminded  Iso- 
bel   meekly. 

"We  will  have  Jimmy 

Dunn, "repeated  Isobel, 

"and  then  we  will  have 

— we  will  have — I  won- 
der who   we    could  get 

to    come    out  ?      Mary 

mieht  come  out,  if  she 

wasn  t  m  Europe. 
"That    would    make 

two,"  I  said  hopefully, 

"if     she      wasn't      in 

Europe." 

"And  we  must  have 

a  yule  log!"  exclaimed 

Isobel.     "A  big,   blaz- 
ing yule  log,  to    drink 

wassail  in  front  of,  and 

to  sing  carols  around!" 
I  told  Isobel  that,  as 

nearly   as   I  could  tell, 

the    fireplaces    in    our 

house    had     not     been 

constructed     for      big, 

blazing    yule    logs.      I 

reminded  her  that  when 

I  had  spoken  to  the  last 

owner  about   having  a 

grate    fire   he   had    ad- 
vised    us,    with    great 

excitement,     not     to 

attempt     anything     so 

rash.     He  had  said  that 

if  we  were  careful   we 

might  have  a   gas  log, 

provided  it  was  a  small 

one    and    we    did    not 

turn    on    the    gas    full 

force,  and  we  were  sure 

our  fire    insurance  was 

placed  in  a  good,  reli- 


able company.  He  said  that  if  we  were  careful 
about  those  few  things,  and  kept  a  pail  of 
water  on  the  roof  in  case  of  emergency,  we 
might  use  a  gas  log,  provided  we  extinguished 
it  as  soon  as  we  felt  any  heat  coming  from 
it.  I  had  not,  at  the  time,  thought  of  mention- 
ing a  yule  log,  but  I  told  Isobel  now  that 
perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  find  a  small  gas- 
burning  yule  log,  at  the  gas  company's  office. 
Isobel  scoffed  at  the  idea.  She  said  she  would  as 
lief  put  a  hot-water  bottle  in  the  fireplace  and  try 
to  be  merry  around  that. 

'T  don't  see,"  she  said,  "why  people  build 
chimneys  in  houses  if  it  is  going  to  be  dangerous 
to  have  a  fire  in  the  fireplace." 

"They  improve  the  ventilation,  I  suppose,"  I 
said.  "And  then,  what  would  Santa  Claus  come 
down,  if  there  were  no  chimneys.'"' 

I  frequently  drop  these  half-joking  remarks 
into  my  conversations  with  Isobel,  and  not 
infrequently  she  smiles  at  them,  in  a  far- 
away manner,  but  this  time  she  jumped  at 
the  remark   and   seized   it  with   both  hands. 


"John!"  she  cried.  "That  is  the  very,  very 
thing!  We  will  have  Santa  Claus  come  down  the 
chimney!     And  you  will  be  Santa  Claus!" 

I  remained  calm.  Some  men  would  have 
immediately  remembered  they  had  prior  engage- 
ments for  Christmas.  Some  men  would  have 
instantly  declared  that  Santa  Claus  was  an 
unworthy  myth.  But  not  I.  I  dropped  upon  my 
hands  and  knees  and  gazed  up  the  chimney. 
When  I  withdrew  my  head  I  stood  up  and  seized' 
Isobel's  hand. 

"Fine!"  I  cried  enthusiastically.  "I'll  get  an 
automobile  coat,  and  sleigh  bells,  and  a  mask  with 

a  long  white  beard " 

"And  a  wig  with  long  white  hair "  Isobel 

added   joyously. 

"And  while  our  guests  are  all  at  dinner,"  I  cried, 

"I  will  steal  away  from  the  table " 

"John!"  exclaimed  Isobel.  "You  can't  be 
Santa  Claus!  Can't  you  see  that  it  would 
never,  never  do  for  you  to  leave  the  table 
when  your  guests  were  all  there  ?  You  can 
not   be   Santa   Claus,    John!" 

"Oh,  Isobel!" 
"No!  You  cannot  be 
Santa    Claus!      Jimmy 
Dunn    must    be    Santa 
Claus!" 

We  had  Jimmy  Dunn 
out  the  next  Sunday, 
and  broke  it  to  him  as 
gently  as  we  could,  and 
explained  what  a  lot  of 
fun  it  would  be  for 
him,  and  how  I  envied 
him.  For  some  reason 
he  did  not  become 
wildly  enthusiastic  on 
the  instant.  Instead, 
he  kneeled  down,  as  I 
li;id  done,  and  put  his 
luad  into  the  fireplace, 
m  his  usual  slow-going 
way,  and  looked  up  to 
where  the  oblong  of 
blue  sky  glowed  far, 
far  above  him. 

When  he  withdrew 
his  head  be  began  some 
maundering  talk  about 
an  uncle  of  his  in  Balti- 
more who  was  far  from 
well,  and  was  likely  to 
he  extremely  dead,  or 
sick,  or  get  married, 
about  Christmas  time, 
but  I  had  had  too  much 
experience  with  such 
excuses  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him.  Isobel 
and  I  gathered  about 
him  and  talked  as  fast 
as  we  could,  with 
merry  little  laughs,  and 
presently  Jimmy  seemed 
more  resigned,  and  said 
he  supposed  if  he  had 
to  be  Santa  Claus  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  and 
when  he  suggested  get- 
ting a  fur  automobile 
coat  to  wear  we  hailed 
it  as  a  splendid  orig- 
inal idea,  and  he  went 
away  in  rather  good 
humor,  particularly 
after  we  had  told  him 
he  need  not  come  down 
all  the  way  from  the 
roof,  but  could  enter 
the  chimney  from  the 
room  above  the  parlor. 
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and  that  we  would  have  a  ladder  all  ready  tor 
him  to  come  down. 

It  was  Mrs.  Rolfs  who  changed  our  plans.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
Santa  Claus  she  told  Isobel  that  she  was  surprised 
we  would  have  anything  so  lacking  in  originality. 
Mrs.  Rolfs  said  it  would  be  much  prettier  to  have 
a  couple  of  sweet  little  girls  dressed  as  fairies,  to 
distribute  the  presents  from  the  tree,  and  she  said 
she  was  willing  to  lend  us  her  two  daughters,  if  we 
insisted.  So  Isobel  gave  up  the  idea  of  having  a 
Santa  Claus,  and  it  was  the  merest  oversight,  such 
as  might  happen  in  any  family  where  the  excite- 
ment of  preparing  for  a  big  Christmas  is  going 
on,  that  she  forgot  to  let  Jimmy  Dunn  know  the 
plan  was  changed.  Isobel  had  enough  to  think 
of,  without  thinking  of  that,  for  she  found,  at  the 
last  moment,  she  could  not  pick  up  a  regularly 
constituted  pair  of  lovers  for  the  alcove  room,  and 
had  to  sort  of  patch  up  a  pair,  by  inviting  Miss 
Seiler,  and  depending  on  Jimmy  Dunn  to  do  the 
best  he  could  as  the  other  half  of  the  pair.  Of 
course  Jimmy  does  not  talk  much,  and  it  would  be 
rather  a  surprise  to  him  to  know  he  was  scheduled 
to  make  love,  but  Miss  Seiler  talks  a  great  deal. 
When  Jimmy  arrived,  about  four  o'clock  Christ- 
mas eve,  Isobel  let  him  know  he  was  to  be  a  lover, 
but  he  was  then  in  the  house  and  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  get  away. 

Isobel  had  done  nobly  in  securing  guests,  and 
all  ten  of  them  were  very  merry  at  the  table,  except 
Jimmy.  I  was  positively  ashamed  of  Jimmy. 
Here  we  were  at  the  culminating  hours  of  the  merry 


yuletide,  around  the  festive  board  itself,  with  first- 
rate  wassail  with  ice  in  it,  and  Jimmy  expected  to 
smile  lovingly  and  blush,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  what  did  he  do  ?  He  sat  as  mute  as  a  clam 
and  started  uneasily  every  time  a  new  course  was 
brought  on,  and  when  the  dessert  appeared  he 
actually  arose  and  asked  to  be  excused! 

Now,  if  you  intended  making  a  fool  of  yourself 
in  a  friend's  house  by  acting  as  Santa  Claus, 
coming  down  a  chimney  in  an  automobile  coat 
and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense  —  you  would  have 
sense  enough  to  learn  which  room  upstairs  had  the 
chimney  that  led  down  to  the  parlor  fireplace, 
wouldn't  you  ?  I  blame  Jimmy  entirely,  and  so 
does  Isobel.  Jimmy  says  — ■  of  course  he  had  to 
have  some  excuse  —  that  we  might  have  told  him 
we  had  given  up  the  idea  of  a  Santa  Claus,  and  that 
if  we  wanted  him  to  come  down  any  particular 
chimney  we  should  have  put  a  label  on  it.  He 
says  he  did  the  best  he  could;  that  he  knew  he 
did  not  have  much  time  between  the  appearance 
of  dessert  and  the  time  when  he  was  supposed  to 
issue  from  the  fireplace  in  the  parlor,  and  that 
perhaps  he  was  a  little  excited,  but  that  if  the  archi- 
tect who  built  our  house  had  had  the  least  idea  of 
architecture  he  would  not  have  —  and  so  on! 
He  was  quite  bitter  about  it. 

It  seems — -or  so  Jimmy  says  —  that  when  he 
left  the  table  Jimmy  went  upstaris  and  got  on  his 
automobile  coat  of  fur,  and  his  felt  boots,  and  his 
mask,  and  his  fur  gloves,  and  his  long  white  hair, 
and  his  stocking  cap,  and  that  about  the  time  we 
were  at  coffee  he  was  ready.     He  says  it  was  no 


joke  to  be  done  up  in  all  those  things  in  an  over- 
heated house,  and  he  thought  if  he  got  into  thej 
chimney  there  might  perhaps  be  a  cool  draft, 
he  poked  around  until  he  found  a  fireplace  that  i 
looked  as  if  it  must  be  the  one  that  led  clown  into 
the  parlor,  and  he  backed  carefully  into  it,  and 
pawed  with  his  left  foot  for  the  top  rung  of  the 
ladder.  That  was  about  the  time  we  arose  from 
the  table  with  merry  laughs,  as  nearly  as  Isobel 
and  I  can  judge. 

I  think  we  must  just  have  been  entering  the  par- 
lor to  the  cheer)^  music  of  a  carol  when  the  brick 
on  which  Jimmy  had  Ills  left  foot  slipped  down  the 
chimney.  I  claim  that  if  Jimmy  had  instantly 
thrown  his  body  forward  he  would  have  been  all 
right,  but  he  says  he  did  not  have  time  —  that  he 
went  down  into  the  chimney  immediately,  as  far 
as  his  arms  would  let  him.  He  says  that  when  he 
caught  the  edge  of  the  hearth  with  his  hands  he 
did  yell,  that  he  yelled  as  loud  as  any  man  could 
who  was  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  coat  and  had 
mouth  full  of  white  horse-hair  whiskers  and  his 
face  covered  with  a  mask,  and  I  say  that  proves 
he  yelled  just  as  the  dance  music  began  for  the 
two  Rolfs  fairies.  He  should  have  yelled  a  moment 
sooner,  or  have  waited  half  an  hour  until  the  noise 
in  the  parlor  had  subsided.  Jimmy  says  he  tried 
to  stay  there  and  wait  a  half  an  hour,  but  the 
two  bricks  he  had  hold  of  did  not  want  to  wait. 
They  wanted  to  hurry  down  the  chimney  without 
further  delay,  and  they  had  their  own  way  about 
it.      So  Jimmy  went  on  down  with  them. 

I  tell  Jimmy  that  even  if  we  were  applauding 
the  fairy  dance  we  would  have  heard  him  if  he  had 
fallen  to  the  library  Hoor  with  as  heavy  a  bump 
as  a  man  falling  that  far  should  make,  and  thj 
it  was  his  fault  that  he  did  not  fall  heavily,  but  he 
blames  the  architect.  He  says  that  if  the  chimney 
had  been  built  large  enough  he  would  have  done 
his  part  and  would  have  fallen  hard  —  that  he 
started  to  fall  hard,  but  that  when  he  reached  the 
narrow  part  of  the  chimney  he  wedged  there.  I 
told  him  quite  frankly  that  it  was  not  the  architea's 
fault  at  all,  but  his  own  insane  folly  in  insisting  on 
wearing  that  fur  coat,  which  padded  him  out  so 
he  could  not  expect  to  fall  through  a  chimney. 
I  asked  him,  as  man  to  man,  if  he  thought  any  man 
who  meant  to  fall  down  a  chimney  had  ever  before 
put  on  a  fur  automobile  coat  to  fall  in. 

INo  one  could  expect  me,  the  host,  when  I  was 
busy-  taking  the  presents  oft'  the  tree,  to  stop  the 
laughter  and  joy  and  bid  everyone  be  silent  and 
listen  for  the  muffled  tones  of  a  man  in  the  librar}' 
chimney.  I  do  not  say  that  Jimmy  did  not  yell 
as  loudly  as  he  could.  Doubtless  he  did.  And  1 
do  not  say  he  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  get  out 
of  the  chimney.  He  says  he  did,  but  that  the  wa\ 
his  arms  were  crowded  above  his  head  he  could  do 
nothing  but  reach,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
reach.  He  says  he  also  kicked,  but  that  there  was 
nothing  to  kick.  He  says  the  most  fruitless  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  kick  when  a  man  is  wedged  in  a 
chimney  with  a  whole  fur  automobile  coat  crowded 
up  under  his  arms  and  nothing  below  him  to  kick 
but   air. 

We  missed  Jimmy  when  I  took  his  present  from 
the  tree,  and  sent  one  of  the  Rolfs  fairies  to  hand  it 
to  him,  and  Isobel  and  I  were  both  hurt  when  we 
realized  that  he  had  selfishly  withdrawn  from 
our  midst  when  we  had  gone  to  all  the  trouble 
of  getting  the  other  half  of  a  pair  of  lovers  especially 
on  his  account.  It  was  not  fair  to  Miss  Seiler, 
either,  and  I  told  him  so  the  next  time  I  saw  him. 
When  the  Rolfs  fairy  had  looked  in  all  the 
rooms,  upstairs  and  down,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  find  Jimmy,  she  came  back  and  told  Isobel,  and 
that  was  when  Isobel  remembered  she  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  Jimmy  she  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
having  a  Santa  Claus.  Isobel  looked  up  the  parlor 
chimney  but  he  was  not  there,  and  then  we  all 
started  merrily  to  look  up  the  other  chimneys. 
We  found  him  up  the  library  chimney  almost 
immediately.  He  was  still  kicking,  but  not  with 
much  vim  —  more  like  a  man  who  is  merely 
kicking  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  but 
whose  mind  is  not  really  in  his  work. 

Luckily  I  was  able  to  send  for  Mr.  Rolfs  and 
Mr.  Pedley,  my  next-door  neighbors,  whose  advice 
is  always  valuable,  since  when  I  know  what  they 
advise  1  know  what  not  to  do.  Mr.  Rolfs  was  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  we  must  get  a  chisel  and 
chisel  a  hole  in  the    library  chimney  as    near  as 
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ossible  to  where  Jimmy  was  reposing,  but  Mr. 
fedley  said  this  was  plain  murder,  for,  as  like  as 
lot,  the  chisel  would  suddenly  enter  between  two 
ricks  and  perforate  Jimmy  beyond  repair.  Mr. 
edley  said  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  clothesline 
nd  attach  it  to  Jimmy's  feet  and  pull  him  down. 
ile  said  it  stood  to  reason  that  downward  was  the 
irection  in  which  to  pull  him,  since  we  would  thus 
e  aided  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  Mr.  Rolls 
lid  that  this  was  nonsense,  and  that  we  would 
nly  wedge  Jimmy  into  the  chimney  more  solidly, 
id  that  we  would,  in  all  probability,  pull  him  in 
vo,  or  at  least  stretch  him  out  so  long  he  would 
isver  be  very  useful  again.  Mr.  Rolfs  and  Mr. 
edley  became  quite  heated  in  their  argument, 
jid  they  were  really  quite  spoiling  our  party,  so 
was  glad  when  they  reached  an  agreement. 
Jr.  Rolfs  said  that  if  a  rope  was  to  be  used,  it 
liould  certainly  be  used  to  pull  Jimmy  upward, 
ut  they  compromised  by  agreeing  to  cut  the 
othesline  in  two  and  divide  the  merry  Christmas 
arty  into  two  groups,  and  one-half  pull  Jimmy 
pward  while  the  other  part  pulled  him  downward. 
Ir.  Pedley  said  this  would  prove  he  was  right, 
at  Mr.  Rolfs  offered  to  bet  a  dollar  that  Jimmy 
ould  move  upward  before  he  moved  downward. 
3  I  got  the  rope,  and  Mr.  Rolfs  was  about  to  cut 
,  when  Miss  Seiler  screamed. 
.  As  I  think  back  I  am  glad  she  screamed,  for  we 
ere  all  so  interested  and  excited  over  the  Rolfs- 
edley  controversy  that  we  forgot  how  perishable 
human  being  is,  and  with  two  such  stubborn  men 
;  Rolfs  and  Pedley  urging  us  on  we  might  have 
ulled  Jimmy  in  two  while  our  sporting  instincts 
ere  aroused  by  the  tug-of-war.  But  Isobel  had 
;plained  to  Miss  Seiler  that  she  was  to  represent 
le  female  part  of  the  pair  of  lovers,  and  although 
[iss  Seiler  had  done  rather  poorly  at  it  up  to  that 
oint,  she  saw  that  when  her  lover  was  about  to  be 
jlled  in  two  was  the  time  to  scream  if  she  was 
/er  going  to  scream;  so  she  screamed.  So  we  let  the 
»pe  down  from  above,  and  the  merry  Christmas 
base  party  all  pulled,  and  after  we  had  jerked  a 
w  times  Jimmy  came  up  with  a  sudden  bump. 
I  We  laid  Jimmy  on  the  floor  and  let  him  kick, 
■r  he  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  habit,  but  after 
vhile  he  slowed  down  and  only  jerked  his  legs 
lasmodically.  Mr.  Pedley  explained  that  it 
as  only  the  reflex  action  of  the  muscles,  and  that 
obably  Jimmy  would  kick  like  that  tor  several 
■ars,  whenever  he  lay  down.  He  said  that  if  we 
;id  followed  his  advice  and  pulled  Jimmy  by  the 
gs  this  would  have  been  avoided,  as  we  would 
ive  yanked  the  reflex  action  all  out  of  him. 
'  Miss  Seiler  stood  around  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
|;gin  lovering,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  her,  for  Jimmy 
asn't  a  good  specimen  of  Christmas  lover  just 
;en.  When  we  stood  him  on  his  feet  his  trousers 
ere  still  pushed  up  around  his  knees,  and  his  fur 
)at  around  his  neck,  and  his  merry  red-faced  mask 
as  set  crossways  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He 
|as  so  weak  we  had  to  hold  hmi  up. 
I  "What  I  want  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Pedley,  "is 
ihat  you  were  doing  in  that  fool  rig  in  that 
jiimney." 

I  "Me?"  said  Jimmy  tremulously.  "Why,  I'm 
'Uy  old  Santa  Claus.  I  come  down  chimneys." 
"Well,  my  advice  to  you,"  I  said,  "is  to  stop  it! 
;ju  don't  do  it  at  all  right.  Don't  you  try  it 
l:ain!  I  have  had  enough  of  this  'jolly  old  Santa 
jaus'  coming  down  chimneys!" 
!"So  have  I,"  said  Jimmy  sadly,  and  then  he 
iddenly  brightened  and  looked  at  us  proudly. 
Of  course  I  am  only  an  amateur  at  it,"  he  said, 
and  maybe  I  didn't  get  all  the  way  down,  but  I 
ade  good  speed  as  far  as  I  did  get.  I'll  bet," 
i  said  with  pride,  "  I'll  bet  I  hold  the  world's  speed 
cord  for  jolly  old  Santa  Clauses." 

PROTECTING    FRUIT   TREES 
FROM    MICE 

3ROBABLY  the  greatest  injury  to  young  fruit 
trees  that  now  occurs  in  the  Northern  States 
is  that  done  by  mice  gnawing  the  bark  during 
le  winter.  The  best  method  of  protecting  young 
|ees  from  such  injury  is  to  tie  around  them  a  strip 
j  wire  screen.  Get  wire  screening  2  feet  wide  and 
jit  it  into  10  or  12  inch  strips.  Then  fasten  these 
rips  around  the  tree  and  hold  them  in  place  with 
ree  or  four  pieces  of  annealed  wire.  Cover  the 
)ttomofthe  screening  with  earth.   P.  D.  Earle. 


FOREST  FIRES 

IN  A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  State  Forester 
of  Massachusetts  readers  from  other  states 
can  find  much  to  interest  and  edify  them. 
Apart  from  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  system  of 
tree  preservation,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  states,  by 
refusing  to  take  an  interest  in  this  work,  are  deny- 
ing themselves  a  considerable  income  which  they 
could  secure  with  very  little  trouble. 

Massachusetts  has  about  2,500,000  acres  of  for- 
est, of  which  40,327  acres  were  burned  in  igo8  at  a 
total  loss  of  ^250,000.     This  will  be  less  in    1909. 

The  means  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  state 
to  prevent  fires  is  the  installation  of  forest  wardens, 
in  charge  of  allotted  districts,  and  a  great  many  of 
these  have  contributed  their  observations  and 
working  methods.  Their  experiences  vary,  of 
course,  being  in  different  localities,  but  there  are 
some  points  they  make  in  common.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  general  protest  against  the  very  common 
practice  of  cutting  brush  along  the  sides  of  country 
roads,  and  leaving  it  lying  to  make  fuel  for  the 
first  match  that  is  thrown  into  it. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  fire  injures  the 
woods,  some  of  which  are  well  known  and  fully 
appreciated  but  several  of  the  most  important  are 
not  usually  considered  when  the  cost  of  a  fire  is 
estimated. 

First. — -A  fire  may  kill  the  standing  timber. 
In  some  cases  such  timber  can  be  utilized,  but  it 
does  not  bring  a  good  sale  value  on  the  market 
and  thus  only  a  part  of  the  loss  can  be  recovered. 

Second.  —  A  light  fire  may  run  through  a  stand 


and  kill  a  tree  here  and  there.  In  this  case,  the 
damage  is  not  so  apparent  as  when  all  the  trees 
are  killed,  but  a  close  examination  of  the  wood-lot 
through  which  surface  fire  has  gone,  reveals  the 
fact  that  other  trees  do  not  escape  without  injury. 
Such  trees  die  later  on,  because  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  insects  or  fungi. 

Third.  — The  vegetable  part  of  the  soil  is  con- 
sumed by  the  fire  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  other 
litter  which  would  make  a  future  supply  of  humus. 
The  destruction  of  the  humus  affects  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  a  marked  degree. 

Fourth.  —  A  forest  fire  may  result  in  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  stand  of  trees.  It  is  often 
followed  by  a  growth  of  poplar,  birch,  scrub  oak, 
and  blueberry  —  a  growth  that  has  little  or  no 
value  and  is  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

Fifth. — Owing  to  the  moisture-conserving 
elements  which  have  been  destroyed  and  the  new 
rank  growth  which  succeeds  the  fire,  land  which 
has  been  burned  over  is  made  more  liable  to  fire 
so  that  each  successive  fire  means  danger  of 
another. 

Sixth.  — The  young  growth  or  reproduction  is 
nearly  always  killed.  In  the  long  run,  this  is 
probably  the  greatest  damage  of  all,  although  it 
is  seldom  counted  when  the  loss  through  a  forest 
fire  is  being  reckoned  up. 

Forest  preservation  is  a  matter  which  affects  us 
all  vitally  all  the  time.  The  above  is  but  a  bare 
outline  of  a  tract  that  should  prove  of  value  to 
any  individual  owner  or  public  official  who  has 
fire  fighting  problems  to  solve.  The  Massachu- 
setts system  is  worth  studying.  T.  G.  M. 


Mahogany     tilt    table    with     octagonal     top.     Osgood         Unusual   form    of    mahogany    tilt    table,  with    well-         Mahogany    tilt    table    in    the    Nathan    Osgood    collection, 
collection.     Date  about  1790;    value  about  $40  formed  legs.     'Worth  about  $50'   date  about  1780  The  commonest  type.     Worth  about  $30  ;  date  about  1800 
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By  WALTER  A.  DYER 
Pliotographs   by   Mary   H.    Northend  and    others 

[Editor's  Notk  —  During    1906,    1907   tmd   1908    a   series   of  articles   on   atiliques   and  collecting   ivere   published  in   this   magazine. 
nformation  regarding  other  subjects  not  treated  in  those  articles,  and  a  few  additional  articles  will  therefore  be  published  to  cover  the  more  ir. 


Since  that  time  letters   have  bee 
,portant  of  these.] 


ed  requesting  \ 


THESE  two  subjects  of  old  tables  and 
sideboards  are  considered  in  the  same 
article  for  the  reason  that  they  are  closely 
allied;  the  sideboard  was  simply  an  eighteenth- 
century  development  of  the   serving-table. 

There  are  only  a  few  types  of  old  sideboards 
that  need  to  be  considered — though  these  are 
well  wonh  consideration  —  but  many  types  of 
tables,  large  and  small,  were  used  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  have  come  down  to  us.  Consequently 
we  shall  be  able  to  touch  upon  the  various  types 
only  briefly. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  tliis  connection  to  trace 
the  development  of  styles  in  chairs,  as  already 
outlined.  (See  Country  Life  in  America  for 
July,  1908.)  Almost  every  form  of  old  chair 
has  its  corresponding  table. 

Some  of  the  early  seventeenth-century  tables 
found  their  way  to  this  country,  but  few  of  them 
are  in  existence  now  outside  of  the  museums. 

tirst  there  was  the  solid,  heavy  oak  table, 
seldom  carved,  and  usually  long  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  family  at  dinner.  Then  came  the 
so-called  drawing-table,    with   leaves  at  the  ends 


Old  gate-leg  table  fr 
about  1680.     \\ 


which  drew  out  and  were  supported  by  folding 
braces.  In  both  these  types  we  find  heavy, 
solid  construction,  with  plain  frames,  sometimes 
turned  legs,  and  heavy  braces  at  the  bottom. 
Tables  of  this  type,  used  chiefly  for  dining,  per- 
sisted until  1 775,  but  the  later  ones  have  never  had 
any  vogue  with  collectors.  Some  smaller  ones, 
with  drawers,  turned  legs,  and  heavy  under- 
braces,  were  made  about  1700,  when  we  occa- 
sionally find  lighter,  turned  stretchers. 

About  the  oldest  tables  to  be  found  in  this 
country  are  the  joined  or  wainscot  tables,  which 
correspond  in  style  with  the  wainscot  chairs. 
Far  more  interesting,  however,  is  the  thousand- 
legged  or  gate-leg  table,  a  type  which  is  still  to 
be  found,  and  the  finding  of  which  is  always  a 
delight  to  the  collector.  This  was  the  fashionable 
dining-table  from  about  1650  to  1700,  and  the 
style  belongs  to  the  Jacobean  period.  They 
were  usually  round  or  oval  in  shape,  or  square 
with  round  corners,  and  had  two  or  four  leaves 
which  were  supported  by  gate-like  legs  that  swung 
out  from  the  main  frame.  When  the  leaves 
were  dropped  they  occupied  very  little  space. 
They  were  made  of  many  kinds  of  wood  —  walnut, 
pine,  maple,  cherry,  and  occasionally  cedar,  in 
this  country,  but  most  commonly  oak  in  England. 
Sometimes  they  were  furnished  with  a  drawer  or 
two.  The  legs  and  stretchers  were  turned,  often 
delicately.  The  feet  were  usually  a  round  or 
flattened  ball.  They  were  made  in  decreasing 
numbers  as  late  as  1740. 

With  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  in  England 
(1689-1702)  came  the  Dutch  influence,  and  the 
forms  of  tables  were  altered,  just  as  the  chairs  were. 
The  cabriole  leg  became  a  feature.  Veneering 
became  popular,  and  various  woods  were  used, 
such  as  cherry  and  maple.  Plain  card  tables 
of  walnut  veneer  were  introduced,  and  both  small 
and  large  tables  with  round,  oblong,  square,  and 
scalloped  tops.  The  larger  ones  were  used  for 
dining,  as  the  gate-leg  table  passed  out  of  fasliion. 

About  1 71 5  the  ball-and-claw  foot  was  intro- 
duced—  a  Chinese  detail  modified  in  Spain  and 
Holland. 

With  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1702-171+) 
the  cabriole  leg  was  still  further  developed,  as  in 
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chairs.  From  1720  to  1750  tea  tables  and  card  ' 
tables  made  in  cherry  and  other  woods,  with  four 
cabriole  legs,  became  very  popular,  and  the  first  ■ 
tea-tables  with  a  central  post  and  short  tripod  ] 
legs  were  introduced.  There  were  also  tripod 
candle  stands  for  the  bedroom,  about  four  feet 
high,  and  with  small  tops. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 1. 
tury,  tables  were  being  made  in  New  England,  some  ! 
of  which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  These  11 
were  mostly  small  tables,  usually  with  tripod  legs.'^ 
after  the  English  fashion  with  oval,  round,  square, 
or  octagonal  tops.  They  were  made  of  oak,  pine,] 
and  maple,  and  even  of  chestnut,  beech  and  ash.lj 


Typical  pie-crust  table,  with  the   top  tiltpd.     Nc 
carved  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet.     About  1755 


December,   iqog 
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A  graceful   card 


Phyfe  period- 


I  Walnut  was  much  used  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
I  vania.  The  same  types,  with  slight  changes, 
'    were  made  here  later  of  mahogany. 

About    1750    in    England    appeared    the    hand- 
somest   of  the    tripod    tables    and    stands  —  the 
1    pie-crust.     Mahogany  had  now  become  popular, 
;    after  japanned  furniture  had  had  a  brief  vogue, 
'.    and  nearly  all  of  tine  pie-crust  tables  were  of  that 
wood.     A    very    few   were    of  cherry,    etc.     The 
;    tops  usually  tipped,  and  were  made  round,  with 
j    edges  delicately  scalloped,  and  raised  in  a  mould- 
i    ing  effect.     The  feet  were  often  of  the  ball-and- 
!    claw   type,    and    the    pedestals    and    knees    were 
j    sometimes    beautifully    carved.     These    pie-crust 
tables  are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  discriminat- 
1    ing  collectors  and  command  a  good  price  in  the 
!    shops.     Some  of  the  best  of  the  carved  mahogany 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
There  were  also   plain-top  tea  tables  made   in 
England  from   1750  to  1825,  with  tripod  stands, 
and  with  both  ball-and-claw  and  plain  feet.     The 
tops  tipped  usually,  and  were  made  square,  round, 
oval    and    octagonal.     They    were    of   all    sizes, 
and    mahogany,    cherry    and    other    woods    were 
used. 

About  1750  serving-tables  were  made  with  a 
leaf  that  pulled  out,  and  dining-tables  that  could 
be  slightly  extended.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  dining-tables  were  made  with  various 
methods  of  extension,  though  the  modern  sliding 
method  is  a  comparatively  recent  invention. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  some  French 
tables  of  the  periods  of  Louis  XlV.,  Louis  X\'., 
and  Louis  XVL  were  brought  to  this  country, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  in  existence  —  fair 
examples  of  the   French   st\les  of  those   periods. 


But  they  were  not  widely  used  here  in  Colonial 
days,  and  most  of  those  now  to  be  found  in  the 
shops  have  since  been  brought  from  Europe. 
Those  that  are  still  m  useful  condition  are  too 
rare  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  collectors  of 
Colonial  furniture. 

We  now  come  to  the  Chippendale  period  in 
England.  From  1720  to  1780  tables  were  made 
of  cherry,  walnut  and  mahogany,  with  four 
cabriole  legs,  with  or  without  ball-and-claw  feet, 
and  with  more  or  less  carving.  These  became 
more  and  more  like  Chippendale's  work,  until 
about  1750,  when  many  of  them  followed  his  style 
closely.  Tables  of  this  type  are  therefore  often 
called  Chippendale,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
were  ever  very  many  genuine  Chippendale  tables 
in  this  country,  and  authentic  examples  of  his 
work  are  now  rare  and  costly.  The  tables  made 
by  other  cabinet-makers  in  his  style,  however, 
are  not  to  be  rejected,  as  many  of  them  are  very 
tine,  particularly  those  of  mahogany,  with  carved 
legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  however,  that 
Chippendale  designed  and  constructed  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  tables  —  tea  stands  in  Chinese 
style,  lamp  stands,  console  tables,  dressing-tables, 
card  tables,  etc.  As  with  his  other  work  he  made 
use  of  Chinese,  Dutch  and  PVench  details  at 
different  times,  and  combinations  of  these,  and  the 
best  of  his  work  is  remarkable  for  its  exquisite 
carving  and  boldness  of  curve.  The  square- 
topped  silver  tables,  with  a  raised  rim  or  gallery 
in  a  Chinese  fret  pattern,  are  occasionally  to  be 
seen  in  this  country. 

By  1780  the  style  of  Chippendale  had  gone  out 
of  fashion.  The  classic  designs  of  the  Adam 
brothers  paved  the  way  for  Hepplewhite's  pre- 
eminence, and  later  for  Sheraton.  The  cabriole 
leg  gave   place  to  the  straight,   slender,  tapering 


top    lifted.      Date 
t  $T0 


Mahogany  work  table  of  about  1810.     American,  with 
Empire  details.     Worth  about  $60 

leg,  square  or  round,  and  usually  fluted.  Mahog- 
any was  still  much  used,  but  inlay  took  the  place 
of  carving.  Many  of  the  card  tables  and  pier 
tables  designed  by  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
had  beautifully  inlaid  tops.  Often  the  tops 
of  these  card  tables  were  hinged  across  the  middle, 
so  that  when  half  of  it  was  lifted,  and  the  swinging 
leg  drawn  in,  it  could  be  placed  close  against  the 
wall,  with  half  the  top  resting  upright  against 
the  wall,  or  closed  over  on  the  other  half. 

Hepplewhite  designed  a  number  of  types  of 
small  tables,  many  of  which  were  copied  by  other 
makers.  There  was  a  dressing-table  with  a 
shield-shaped  mirror,  and  a  sewing-table,  the 
top  of  which  lifted,  disclosing  a  cabinet  with 
compartments,  or  a  drawer  with  a  silk  or  velvet 
bag.  Mahogany  work  tables  of  this  general  type 
were  also  made  in  America,  without  inlay,  with 
one  or  two  small  drawers,  square  tops,  two  drop 
leaves,  and  four  twisted  or  fluted  legs.  These 
work  tables,  and  the  tripod  tea  tables  are  the  kinds 
most  likely  to  reward  the  search  of  the  country- 
side collector. 

Sheraton's  tables  were  very  slender  and  graceful. 
He  designed  drop-leaf  tables  with  fluted  legs, 
and  decorated  with  inlay.  He  occasionally  made 
use  of  elaborate  marquetry  in  his  dressing-tables, 
employing  veneers  and  inlays  of  ebony,  tulip- 
wood,  satin-wood,  and  various  other  tinted 
woods.  Sheraton's  best  tables  are  scarcely  ever 
found  in  this  country;  hence  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  counterfeit. 

About  1800  these  delicate  lines  disappeared 
and    the    influence   of  the    French    Empire    styles 


iriously  placed. 


Df    the    late    Hepplewhite    period, 
one  corner  to  the  front.     Date  ab^ 


middle    legs   are 
value  about  $350 


Hepplewhite 
handle 


ideboard    in    mahogany,  with    tambour    front    and    spade    feet. 
of  a  later  period.     Date  about  1770  ;  value  $350  to  $400 
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ideboard,    with    swell    front,  reeded    legs,    and 
nlay.     Date  about  1790;  worth  $400 


began  to  be  felt.  Some  of  these  heavy,  elaborate 
French  tables  and  stands  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  including  consoles  with  marble  pillars 
and  much  gilding. 

Most  of  our  furniture  by  this  time,  however, 
was  home-made,  and  some  of  it  was  not  without 
artistic  merit.  It  was  largely  Empire  in  type, 
but  much  simpler,  and  tempered  by  the  Sheraton 
influence.  Fine  mahogany  was  a  feature,  espe- 
cially beautifully  grained  veneer.  On  this  the 
American  cabinet  makers  depended  for  beauty 
rather  than  upon  carving  or  inlay.  Heavy  scroll 
effects  were  used,  and  the  tables  were  often  made 
with  a  round  or  octagonal  veneered  central  pillar, 
or  a  lyre-shaped  pedestal,  and  four  scroll-shaped 
feet.  The  veneered  dining-tables  of  this  period 
are  still  to  be  found  in  use  in  old  families,  and 
are  well  worth  preserving  as  heirlooms. 

Then  heavy  carving  became  fashionable,  and 
finally,  just  prior  to  the  black-walnut  period  and 
the  age  of  machine-made  monstrosities,  an  even 
heavier  centre  pillar  was  the  vogue,  often  octagonal 
or  square,  with  a  square  base,  and  ball-shaped  feet 
or  a  scroll  at  each  corner. 

Like  other  old  furniture,  tables  are  reproduced 
and  faked  not  a  little.  There  is  an  especial 
demand  for  old  mahogany  dining-tables,  and  this 
demand  the  fakers  do  their  best  to  meet.  It 
is  not  safe  to  buy  old  dining-tables  from  any  but 
the  most  reliable  dealers.  The  same  is  true  of 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton  stands  and  tea  tables, 
and  the  better  class  of  American-made  pieces. 


Above  all,  beware  of  pie-crust  tables  offered 
for  sale  for  less  than  ^100.  They  are  either  out- 
and-out  reproductions  or  else  plain  old  tables 
with  the  tops  carved  down  to  make  the  raised 
gallery.  The  genuine  pie-crust  top  feels  thick 
between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Old  tables  of  good  style,  that  are  known  to  be 
genuine,  bring  high  prices.  The  old  English 
gate-leg  tables  of  oak  are  worth  from  $85  up, 
according  to  beauty,  condition  and  historical 
associations.  Walnut  gate-legs  are  worth  from 
$75  up,  and  those  of  cherry  about  $60. 

Pie-crust  tables,  that  can  be  proved  to  be 
genuine,  are  worth  large  sums.  The  demand 
for  them  is  such  that  it  is  safe  to  set  the  minimum 
value  at  ^300.  One  such  table  brought  $7,000  not 
long  ago,  and  $1,000  is  not  an  uncommon  price. 
Accordingly,  the  pie-crust  tables  that  are  offered 
for  sale  for  $50  or   $75    are    open    to    suspicion. 

Mahogany  dining-tables,  even  those  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  are  worth  from  $300  up. 
Good  Sheraton  pieces  are  worth  $400  or  $500. 

Sheraton  card  tables  with  slender  fluted  legs  are 
worth  from  $125  to  $200,  but  the  heavier  pieces 
usually  found  here  bring  only  $50  or  $60.  The  more 
common  types  of  old  tea  tables,  etc.,  are  worth 
from  $30  up,  according  to  style,  carving,  wood,  etc. 

SIDEBOARDS 

The  sideboard  as  a  standard  piece  of  dining- 
room  furniture  is  only  about  140  years  old,  but  it 
was  developed  to  such  a  high  degree  of  utility  and 


beauty  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  there  are  few  types  of  old  furniture  more  to  be 
desired  by  the  collector.  Even  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  possessed  merit,  so 
that  the  period  of  old  sideboards  extends,  roughly 
speaking,  from  1765  to  1850. 

The  sideboard  was  a  development  of  the  side- 
table  or  serving-table  —  a  plain  table  set  against 
the  wall  in  the  dining-room  for  holding  dishes  to 
be  served.  Silver  and  glassware  were  not  dis- 
played on  this  but  were  first  kept  in  a  movable 
cupboard,  often  standing  on  a  chest  of  drawers 
that  held  the  table  linen.  This  cupboard  was 
followed  by  the  built-in  closet  or  buffet  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  larger  table  was  desired 
for  the  display  of  ornamental  glassware  and 
silver,  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  service. 

The  side-table  or  serving-table  appeared  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About 
1740  marble-top  tables  were  used  to  some  extent, 
but  though  these  were  useful  for  hot  dishes,  and 
cleanly,  they  soon  gave  place  to  more  or  less 
ornamental  tables  of  mahogany  and  other  woods. 
Two  little  pedestal  cupboards  were  occasionally 
provided,  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  side-table, 
and  matching  it  in  style  and  material.  One  of 
these  was  for  hot  plates  and  the  other  for  wine. 
On  top  of  these  usually  stood  mahogany  vases 
or  urns  containing  receptacles,  one  for  iced  water, 
and  the  other  for  hot  water  for  rinsing  knives  and 
forks,   articles  not  as  common   in   those   days   as 

{Continued  on  page  236) 
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n    Ills    Hudsoii-Fulton    flight,    just    crossing    Buttermilk    Channel. 
xnoe  that  he  strapped  below  his  seat  is  plainly  visible. 


The    parts    of    the    Wright    machine    can    be    readily    distinguished    here  —  forward 
planes,  rudder,  propellers   and    chains,  motor  tank,  and  vertical  radiator 


THE   NEW  SPORT   OF  FLYING 

Conducted    by     AUGUSTUS    POST 
Photographs    by    Brown    Bros,    and   Arthur   G.    Eldredge 


THE   ELEMENTS  OF  A  FLYING- 
MACHINE 

AN  AEROPLANE  consists  of  wings  or  sup- 
porting   surfaces,    rudders    and    bahincing 
j  '     planes,    a    motor   with    propeller    or    pro- 

I  pellers,  a  body  or  chassis,  and  a  tail. 
i      The  wings  may  be  single,  large  supporting  sur- 
■  faces,  in  which  case  tlie  macliine  is  called  a  mono- 


Side    view    of    the    'Wright   machine,  showing    the    ior- 
ward  planes  inclined  for  downward  flight 

'  plane;  or  there  may  be  two  supporting  surfaces, 
i  one  placed  over  the  other.  This  latter  type  of 
I  machine  is  called  a  biplane.    In  the  same  manner 

a   machine   having   three    surfaces   one   over   the 

other  is  called  a  triplane. 

The  rudders  are  usualh    two  in   number;  thev 


may  be  single  or  double.  One  rudder  or  set  of 
rudders  is  for  steering  up  or  down  in  the  vertical 
plane,  and  the  other  for  steering  to  the  right  or  left 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  In  the  monoplane  the 
rudders  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  body  and 
form  part  of  the  tail.  In  biplanes  the  elevating 
and  descending  rudder  is  placed  upon  an  out- 
rigger in  front  of  the  machine,  and  the  steering 
rudder  upon  an  outrigger  in  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
cliine, wiiich  also  carries  the  tail,  if  the  machine 
lias  one. 

The  balancing  planes  are  placed  at  the  outer 
extremity  on  each  side  of  the  machine;  they  per- 
form the  same  function  as  that  accomplished 
by  warping  or  curving  the  wings  or  the  use  of 
wing  tips  or  "ailerons,"  and  serve  to  restore  the 
machine  to  an  even  keel  if  it  tips  to  one  side  or 
tiie  other. 

The  motor,  in  the  monoplane,  is  placed  in  front 
and  the  propeller  pulls  the  machine.  In  biplanes 
tlie  motor  is  placed  in  the  centre,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  the  propeller  or 
propellers  are  placed  behind,  pushing  the  aeroplane 
through  undisturbed  air. 

The  body,  or  chassis,  is  the  frame-work  and 
supporting  apparatus  which  contains  the  motor 
and  propeller,  and  to  which  are  attached  the  wings 
and  supporting  surfaces  and  the  wheels  or  skids 
upon  which  the  machine  runs  when   starting  or 


rests  when  landing.  The  Wright  machine  uses 
a  separate  car  with  roller  wheels  which  runs  upon 
a  track,  and  is  left  behind  when  the  machine  rises 
into  the  air.     When  landing,  the  machine  glides 


along  on  the  ground  upon  runners  which  soon 
check  its  speed.  The  Farman  machine  has 
both  wheels  and  runners. 

The  tail  on  a  monoplane  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose as  do  the  leathers  upon  an  arrow.  It  keeps 
the  machine  in  fore-and-aft  equilibrium. 

'  ConliniieJ  on  pag^e  230) 


Wilbur    Wright    and    his    sister,   showing    how    he    carries   a    passenj; 
levers    and  a  foot  lever  are  under  constant  control 


in    his  driver's   seat.     That   his   method  01  control   diaei 
aUy  from  Wright's  is  here  apparent 
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PH0T06MPHER 


CONDUCTED    BY     PHIL    M.     R I  L  K  \' 


HOLIDAY  REMEMBRANCES 

AS   CHRISTMAS  time  approaches,  the  gift 
problem     becomes     important,    especially 
to    those    of    limited    means. 
Photographs   furnish   a   simple   solu- 
tion,  and  there  are  a  thousand   and 
one  ways  of  using  them. 

One  of  the  easiest  is  the  making 
of  calendars.  Small  prints  only  are 
required  and  these  should  be  mounted 
on  cover  stock  appro]iriate  in  shade 
to  match  the  print;  soft,  neutral  grays 
for  black  prints  and  rhododendron 
or  brown  shades  for  sepia  prints. 
Calendar  leaves  for  each  month  and 
in    different  sizes  and  colors  can  be  ^m 

had  of  the  best  stationers.  Neither 
leaves  nor  photographs  should  be 
pasted  down,  but  rather  made  to  lie 
flat,  pasted  along  the  upper  edge  onto 
the  mount. 

The  simplest  calendar  of  all  con- 
sists  of  one    photograph,    especially 
chosen  for  its  beauty  or  appropriate- 
ness, mounted  on  a  suitable  support 
to    which    the    whole     calendar     is 
fastened  in  the  form  of  a  pad,  or  if 
the    leaves    are    small    the     months 
separated    and    pasted    around    the       An  artistic 
edges  of  the  support  as  an  irregular 
border.     Another  way  is  to  have  four 
sheets  fastened    together  with    cord,    each    sheet 
representing  one  of  the  seasons,    and   bearing  a 
photograph  and  calendar  leaves  for  three  months. 

Collection    of    pictures,    such    as    those    made 


on  some  vacation  outing,  are  suitable  gifts 
for  other  members  of  the  party,  and  the  same 
idea  may  be  carried  out  where  the  members 
of  a  family  are  separated. 
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When  a  more  pretentious  gift  is  desired  a  framed 
enlargement  of  some  suitable  subject  is  always 
appropriate.  Transparencies  suggest  many  possi- 
bilities, are  easy  to  make  and  require  only 
artificial  light  for  printing.  Ground  glass  trans- 
parency plates  are  obtainable  of  most  photo- 
supply  dealers  with  directions  for  using  them. 
They  yield  black  positives  but  most  photographic 
handbooks  contain  formulas  for  toning  them 
to  blue,  green,  red  or  brown.  Of  the  many 
ways  to  use  them  may  be  mentioned  lamp  shades 
and  hall  lanterns.  These  can  be  bought  and 
the  transparencies  substituted  for  the  glasses 
already  provided,  or  they  can  be  made  of  wood, 
brass,  copper  or  bent  iron  in  any  of  the  ways 
now  so  commonly  described  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
publications.  In  either  case  the  transparencies 
should  be  toned  to  harmonize  with  the  frame  and 
only  such  views  used  as  will  be  appropriate  in 
the  particular  color  determined  upon.  The  effect 
is  enhanced  by  having  a  narrow  border  of  ground 
glass  around  each  transparency.  This  is  secured 
by  printing  with  an  opaque  mask  having  an  open- 
ing the  same  shape  as  the  opening  in  the  frame. 

ABOUT  THE  FIXING-BATH 

TT  IS  an  excellent  plan  always  to  have  some 
■*■  chemical  such  as  alum  in  the  fixing-bath 
to  harden  the  film.  If  one  uses  gaslight  or  bromide 
papers  there  is  both  economy  and  simplicity  in 
using  the  paper  bath  for  negatives,  keeping  a 
separate  portion  for  each  kind  of  work.  A  good 
formula  is  as  follows:  water,  64  ounces;  sodium 
hyposulphite,  16  ounces. 


When  thoroughly  dissolved,  add  the  following 
hardening  solution,  dissolving  the  chemicals 
separately  in  the  order  named:  water,  5  ounces; 
sodium    sulphite,    anhydrous,    h    ounce;     acetic 

acid.    No.    8,    3    ounces;     powdered 

alum,   I  ounce. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any  pom! 
in  connection  with  their  photographic  work  are 
invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  If  a 
personal  reply  is  desired,  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  must  be  sent.  Criticisms  will 
be  made  on  submitted  prints,  which  should  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  dale,  light,  plate  or  film,  slop, 
exposure,  developer  and  process.  Address  all  tet- 
ters to.  Editorial  Department, Country  LiiFf.  is 
America,  133 £(35/  i6lh  Street, NewTork, N .T . 

E.  C.  L.  —  After  looking  at  your 
print  I  would  advise  you  to  avoid 
using  small  stops.    The  average  hand- 

^  camera     lens     will     produce     ample 

detail,  even  for  the  most  fastidious, 
when  the  diaphragm  is  at  the  largest 
marked  opening,  and  better  atmos- 
pheric perspective  is  then  secured. 

PRINT    CRITICISM 

Madison  Phillips.  —  Although 
amount  of  making  no  claim  to  pictorial  distinc- 
tion your  print  "January"  is  a  good 
example  of  pure  record  photography, 
the  prominent  tree  being  well  placed  and  the  lines  of 
the  road  graceful,  due  to  the  position  of  the  camera. 
So  much  of  the  scene  is  in  shadow,  however,  that 
the  print  needs  a  little  more  snap.  A  rough  gas- 
light pa|ier  would  have  been  better  than  platinum. 


all  chosen  picture,   which  a  ditferent   paper 
have  made  more  effective 


low  TO  HAVE  A  CLEAN  GARAGE 

j'^LEANLINESS  in  the  garage  is  essential  to 
[^  the  well-being  of  one's  car.  Next  to 
I  that,   cleanliness    in    keeping    the    car    is 

lost  to  be  desired.  The  first  of  these  two  impor- 
tnt  points  can  only  be  secured  when  planning 
lie  building,  and  it  is  one  that  the  owner  will  do 
ell  to  look  out  for. 

The  draining  of  the  floor  should  always  incline 
■ward  the  centre,  and  should  be  of  a  cesspool 
uttern.     Below  the  opening,  there  should   be  a 

ceptacle  to  catch  ail  grease  and  dirt,  and  with  it, 
grit  chamber.  These  should  be  carefully  looked 
ter,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  obstruction. 
,  A  good  thing  to  keep  the  garage  floor  clean  is  a 
ot,  saturated  solution  of  common  washing  soda, 
hich  can,  if  wanted  for  use  frequently,  be  made 
p  in  large  quantities  and  stored  away.  If  this 
I  done,  however,  the  solution  must  be  re-heated 
.  about  boiling  point  before  making  use  of  it. 
'his  will,  of  course,  be  too  hot  for  the  hands,  so  that 
1  old  broom  or  brush  should  be  utilized  to  spread 

around. 

Another  preparation  as  good,  if  not  better,  that 
in  be  used  for  this  purpose,  is  trisulphate  of 
idium,  which  can  be  procured  from  several  chem- 
al  companies,  priced  at  from  four  to  five  cents 
;r  pound.  This  solution,  although  strong  enough 
-  remove  paint,  can  be  frequently  used  for  the 
inds  with  impunity.  It  is  more  convenient  than 
le  first  solution   in  that  it  can  be  used  cold. 

For  cleaning  the  body  of  a  car,  the  use  of  need- 
■ssly  strong  alkali  soap  should  be  condemned, 
ihis,  with  neglect  to  wash  off"  the  soap  and  failure 
'  dry  the  varnished  surface  perfectly,  is  respon- 
,ble  for  a  great  deal  of  the  injury  done  to  a  car's 
'lint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  soap  nor  water 
lould  ever  be  used  on  a  car  above  the  under  sides 
("the  mudguards,  except  in  cases  where  the  mud 

caked  on  the  body  in  large  quantities, 
i  In  most  cars  the  first  signs  of  wear  of  the  painted 
prtion  invariably  show  on  the  varnished  surface 
f  the  engine    bonmt      This   is  due  to   the   fact 


that  It  is  frequently  covered  with  mud  on  the  return 
from  a  run  and  is  then  washed  with  soapy  water 
while  the  metal  is  still  hot.  Soap  should  not  be 
used  on  the  bonnet  until  it  has  cooled,  and  even 
then  should  be  carefully  washed  off".  After  a  num- 
ber of  washings  while  the  bonnet  is  still  hot,  the 
injurious  eff"ect  is  quite  noticeable,  and  within  a 
short  period  the  car  has  to  be  re-painted  long 
before  its  legitimate  time. 

The  problem  of  clean  hands  is  frequently  a 
difficult  question  with  owners  of  autos  who  do 
any  of  their  own  driving  or  repairing.  The  use  of 
a  mixture  of  soap  powder  and  powdered  pumice 
is  recommended.  The  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients can  only  be  determined  by  use  as  it  varies 
with  the  individual.  This  last  fact,  of  course, 
precludes  its  being  kept  in  stock  any  length  of 
time.  T.  G.  Macfie. 

THE  CAR-ACCESSORIES 

'TpHERE  are  a  great  many  automobile  acces- 
-^  sories  the  existence  of  which  has  only  to  be 
brought  to  an  owner's  eye  to  induce  him  to 
use  them.  Amongst  them  are  numbered,  too, 
things  that  the  motorist  should  have — that  insure 
his  own  safety  in  addition  to  that  of  those  whom 
he  meets  on  the  road. 

For  instance,  there  is  on  the  market  an  adjust- 
able mirror,  which  enables  one  to  have  an  accu- 
rate view  to  the  rear  of  350  x  65  feet.  A  simple 
convex  glass — there  is  nothing  complicated  about 
it,  yet  there  are  moments  where  one  wonders  how 
one  ever  did  without  it.  There  are,  however, 
many  people  who  are  doing  without  it  because 
they  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Again,  how  frequent  are  the  complaints  of 
owners  that'their  cars  are  used  without  their  knowl- 
edge. A  device  is  now  on  the  market,  however, 
which  makes  undetected  "joy  rides"  impossible. 
This  stopping  of  illicit  spins  means  a  great  saving, 
not  only  in  gasolene,  but  also  in  repairs.  The 
mechanism  is  very  simple;  the  dial  is  divided  into 
one  hundred  divisions,  and  each  hour's  run  will 
cause  the  hand   to   vibrate   a   certain   number  of 


points  forward.  These  instruments,  of  course, 
are  high-priced,  but  they  sometimes  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  very  short  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  American  and  imported 
horns  on  the  market  now,  which,  if  only  aesthet- 
ically, have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  old 
"honk-honk."  Their  cost  ranges  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  and  consequently  the  owner  of  a  small 
machine  can  pay  the  moderate  price  demanded 
for  a  horn  to  suit  his  automobile. 

For  the  man  who  uses  an  acetylene  lamp,  there 
is  nothing  more  useful  than  the  modern  gas  tank. 
These  tanks  contain,  according  to  size  and  price, 
from  thirty  to  seventy  feet  of  gas,  and  need  re- 
charging so  seldom  that  the  bother  of  carbide,  etc., 
seems   to    be    done    away   with    almost    entirely. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  tanks  is  high  (about 
twenty  dollars),  but  the  cost  of  re-charging  is  only 
two  dollars. 

On  the  same  principle,  is  the  compressed  air 
tank  for  inflating  tires.  When  full,  it  contains 
enough  air  to  fill  fifteen  tubes  and  is  no  trouble  at 
all  to  handle  or  attach.  A  pressure  gauge  should 
be  attached  to  it.  All  tires  give  better  returns 
when  pumped  to  the  right  pressure;  most  good 
tires  have  a  special  pressure  recommended,  as, 
for  instance,  70  pounds  for  the  front  tire  and 
80  pounds  for  the  rear.  These  figures  are  only 
an  example,  however.  If  the  owner  does  not 
know  what  is  the  right  pressure,  he  should  con- 
sult his  manufacturers. 

A  gasolene  gauge  is  a  device  that  is  worth  attach- 
ing to  the  tank  in  your  car,  and  in  your  garage; 
then  there  is  no  danger  of  running  short.  With 
this,  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  as  with  a 
speedometer  —  get  one  with  an  open  face,  which 
can  be  seen  clearly,  or  else  one  is  apt  to  overlook 
its  existence. 

These  are  a  few  among  many  mechanical 
devices  for  lessening  the  discomfort  of  the  road, 
and  there  are  many  more  which  have  luxury  alone 
as  their  ideal.  The  latter,  however,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with;  the  former  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  automobilist.       J.   H.  Ogden. 


'nter  automobiling 
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GARDEN  1^  GKOUNDJ 

CONDUCTILD    BY    THOMAS    McADAM 


HOW  TO  PUT  PERSONALITY  AND 
THE  "GARDENING  SPIRIT" 
INTO  YOUR  CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS 

HOW  can  we  restore  the  precious  old-time 
Christmas  feeling  ?  Some  people  say:  "Cut 
down  the  list  to  the  family  and  intimates." 
Others  say,  "Give  only  to  children."  But  both 
these  rules  exclude  the  poor  and  those  whom  you 
could  make  very  happy  by  a  mere  trifle.  A  better 
rule  is:  Make  no  gift  unless  your  heart  is  in  it. 
That  is  the  only  true  standard  of  Christmas  giving. 
The  ideal  gift  is  one  that  is  a  natural  expression 
of  the  relation  between  giver  and  receiver.  It 
could  be  for  no  one  else,  and  it  could  come  from 
no  one  but  you. 

These  may  be  fine  sentiments,  but  it  is  often  a 
difficult  task  to  decide  just  what  that  peculiar  re- 
lation may  be  and  still  harder  to  express  it.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  great  bond  of  sympathy  which 
many  people  have  —  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor 
life  — ■  and  there  are  many  pure  and  innocent  ways 
of  expressing  this  relation.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  gardening.  Haven't  you  friends  who  seem  to 
get  more  pleasure  from  gardening  than  anything 
else  ?  If  you  are  also  a  garden  lover,  here  is  one 
peculiar  relation  which  can  be  iiappily 
expressed  at  Christmas.      But  how  ? 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  impossi- 
ble, for  we  never  think  of  planting 
anything  outdoors  at  Christmas  time; 
and  even  cut  flowers  and  store-bought 
plants  are  not  quite  perfect,  because 
they  are,  in  a  sense,  manufactured 
products.  At  least  they  do  not  have 
as  much  of  our  personality  in  them  as 
if  we  had  grown  them  ourselves.  And 
it  is  too  late  to  grow  anything  now. 

I  know  a  husband  and  wife  who 
give  each  other  live  Christmas  trees 
every  year — -not  cut  trees,  but  trees 
that  will  grow  and  bear  testimony 
through  the  centuries  of  their  mutual 
affection  and  forethought.  They  get 
good,  big  evergreen  trees  with  parti- 
ally frozen  balls  and  plant  them 
during  the  holidays,  and  have  never 
lost  a  specimen,  although  they  have 
followed  this  custom  ever  since  they 
went  to  their  farm.  And  as  the  trees 
are  mostly  pines,  firs  and  red  cedars 
they  should  give  pleasure  not  only  to 
the  father  and  mother  as  long  as  they 
h've,  but  also  to  their  children  and 
their  children's  children. 

How  much  better  is  such  a  practice 
than  buying  cut  trees  that  last  two 
weeks!  Indeed,  one  great  fault  with  a. 
mas  giving  is  that  the  presents  are  so  ephemeral. 
That  IS  one  reason  why  we  cannot  remember  this 
year  what  we  gave  last,  and  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  make  out  horrid  "lists"  of  presents, 
given  and  received,  which  we  instinctively  hate 
because  they  look  so  mercenary.  Now  trees  are  the 
most  permanent  things  that  embody  the  gardening 
spirit,  and  evergreen  trees  are  especially  precious 
because  they  express  that  spirit  the  year  round. 
We  should  adopt  the  European  custom  of  planting 


memoiial  trees  on  every  birthday  and  wedding 
day  in  the  family.  And  there  are  notable  visits 
from  friends  which  are  worth  commemorating  in 
this  way.  Such  trees  should  be  provided  with 
beautiful,  permanent  labels  or  records  that  recite 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  planted. 

"  If  only  the  Christmas  spirit  would  last  through- 
out the  year,  the  millenium  would  soon  come," 
you  may  sigh.  The  best  symbol  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  the  holly  tree,  and  we  may  have  this  with 
us  the  year  round,  even  in  the  North.  For  the 
American  holly  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts; its  red  berries  hang  on  the  bush  all  winter, 
and  its  leaves  are  beautiful  the  year  round.  It 
ought  to  be  planted  in  every  yard  in  America  as  a 
sign  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  plant  hollies  outdoors  at 
Christmas  time,  but  these  three  things  you  can  do: 

First,  you  can  buy  American  holly  bushes  in  pots 
or  tubs,  enjoy  them  during  the  holidays  and  keep 
them  in  the  cellar  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them 
out  in  spring. 

Second,  you  can  save  the  loose  berries  that  go  to 
waste  at  Christmas  time,  put  them  in  layers  in  a 
box  of  sand  and  bury  them  for  a  year,  as  they  do 
not  sprout  until  the  second  season.  Then  you 
can  make  a  small  nursery  ;ind  have  hundreds  of 


■Why  encourage  the  destruction  of  Christmas  trei 
weeks  only?  Why  not  plant  a  memorial  tree  that 
enjoy  —  like  this  cedar  of  Lebanon? 


5  Which  give  pie 
your  children' 


our  Christ- 


little  holly  trees  which  you  can  use  to  decorate 
your  place,  or  pot  and  give  to  friends  at  Christmas. 

The  third  and  most  practical  way  to  give  holly 
to  a  friend  is  to  send  an  order  to  a  nurseryman, 
who  will  deliver  the  young  trees  in  April. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  with  your  money  this 
Christmas  is  to  join  in  the  great  crusade  against 
winter  bleakness  and  ugliness.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  you  consider  the  following  gifts: 

I.  A  windbreak  of  evergreens  to  shelter  the 
house  all  winter  and  save  coal. 
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2.  A  $5  collection  of  shrubs  with  brightly  co 
ored  berries  that  last  all  winter.  You  can  m 
twelve  kinds,  including  the  following  red  berrii' 
Rosa  multiflora,  high  bush  cranberry,  commo 
and  Japanese  barberry,  and  mountain  ash. 

3.  A  ^5  collection  of  shrubs  with  brightly  colore 
bark,  especially  the  red-twigged  dogwood  an 
salmon-barked  willow.  These  can  be  planted  0 
Christmas  day  and  will  be  full  of  beauty  the  fin 
winter. 

4.  A  pair  of  large  Colorado  spruces,  concolo 
firs  or  Nordmann  firs,  the  three  most  cheerfu 
conifers  for  winter  effect.  These  could  b 
delivered  by  a  specialist  for  Christmas.  Do  no 
dig  wild  evergreens  in  winter;  they  will  die. 

5.  Enough    broad-leaved    evergreens    to    fill 
bed  along  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  house 
Or    a    few    specimens    of   rhododendron,    moun 
tain  laurel,  andromeda,  or  other  "heaths." 

6.  A  collection  of  fifteen  species  of  holly,  euony 
mus  or  viburnum,  the  three  largest  groups  o 
shrubs  that  have  brilliant  berries  in  winter; 
(These  could  not  all  be  had  from  one  nurseryman] 
but  a  dozen  postal  cards  to  leading  nurserymen 
would  bring  you  the  necessary  information.  j 

7.  lor  the  dweller  in  great  cities  an  ampelopsil 
in  a  pot  all  ready  to  plant  on  Christmas  day.     0 

the  promise  of  an  English  ivy  0 
climbing  euonymus  to  be  delivers 
in  April. 

8.  Let  the  baby's  first  Christma: 
tree  be  a  little  pine,  hemlock  or  cedaj 
living  and  growing  in  a  pot.  You  caii 
get  them  a  foot  high  from  the  woods 
or  perhaps  you  can  buy  them  for 
dollar  or  less. 

9.  A  check  for  an  outdoor  winti 
playground  for  the  children. 

10.  A  check  for  all  the  materi<^. 
necessar)'  to  make  the  home  grouncrj; 
beautiful  and  Christmaslike  all  winte  | 

11.  A  check  for  a  $250  greenhouse 
(With  this  you  can  give  a  prett* 
little  booklet  which  describes  anv 
pictures  it.) 

12.  A  check  that  will  enable  somi 
one  to  save  the  lives  of  all  the  gram 
old  trees  on  the  place.  (Employ  ; 
tree  doctor  or  tree  mender  for  this. 

Please  note  that  all  the  gifts  sug-. 
gested   above   come  up  to  the  Christ- 
mas standard  in  every  respect.     For. 
(i)  they  are  permanent,  not  ephem- 
ure  for  two       eral;  (2)    they  are  not    store-bought,, 
liidren  will       but  live  and  grow,  and  (3)  they  have; 
in  them  your  personality  and  that  of. 
the  receiver,    provided  you  are  both, 
interested  in  gardening.     And,  if  the  actual  plants 
cannot  be  delivered  or  planted  on  Christmas  day, 
there  always  can  be  something  to  show  for  it,  e.  g., 
a  nurseryman's  order  and  a  letter  of  your  own.  i 
It  is  easy  to  get  pictures  of  the  plants  themselves' 
by  cutting  them  out  of  the  nurseryman's  catalogue,  j 
and  these  could   be  mounted   attractively. 

[The  Editor  of  this  department  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  helping  any  one  to  realize  any  ideas 
mentioned  in  this  article.  I f  you  have  any  difficulty  j 
write  to  him.] 
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/lAKING  NEW  VARIETIES  OF 
PLANTS 

^HE  most  fascinating  kind  of  garden  work 
I  is  plant  breeding  by  crossing,  and  this 
I  can  be  carried  on  in  the  greenhouse 
1  much  more  conveniently  and  successfully 
i  outdoors,  because  the  plants  are  protected 
i  wind  and  storm.  The  accompanying 
[■ire  shows  a  portion  of  the  horticultural  class 

nith  College  engaged  in  crossing  flowers  for  the 
I  ovement  of  existing  varieties.  Some  are 
cung  primulas,  others  cyclamen,  cinerarias, 
niums,  begonias,  etc. 

'ossing  is  a  simple  operation,  being  merely  the 
ufer  of  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one 
•r  to  the  pistil  of  another  flower  on  a  different 
jt  of  the  same  variety.  But  before  crossing,  the 
ibest  forms  must  be  carefully  selected,  because 
natter  how  well  grown,  some  plants  will  pro- 
n  finer  flowers  than  others,  or  of  brighter  colors 

r  more  substance,  and  these  best  forms  are 
en  for  crossing. 

]  some  flowers  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
J  ens  from  the  flowers  of  the  plant  intended  for 
e;ed  bearing  parent,  before  the  flower  is  fully  ex- 
I'ed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  self-pollination 
kg  place.  Small  camel's  hair  brushes  are 
rally  used  to  transfer  the  pollen,  and  in  the 
r'  spring  months,  when  the  bees  begin  to  find 
e  way  into  the  greenhouse,  it  is  necessary  to 
cct  the  flowers  which  have  been  pollinated, 
3i  the  visits  of  bees  because  their  hairy  bodies  are 
;(' to  transfer  undesirable  pollen  or  pollen  from 
fior  flowers  and  thus  undo  our  work.  There- 
rijmall  bags  of  gauze  are  tied  over  the  flowers. 
I;  is  astonishing  to  see  the  perfection  of 
a  and  blossom  that  can  be  attained  by 
i;careful  selection,  crossing,  and  saving  of 
eeeds.     And  if  the  best  forms  are  not  crossed, 

e  merely  pollinated  by  bees,  it  is  equally 
ttishing  to   see  how  varieties  degenerate. 


^(TERESTING    FACTS 
BOUT  CYCLAMEN 

I     THE    Christmas    season,    the 

V  thoughts  of  many  people  turn 

V  Holy  Land  its  people,  customs, 
idierhaps  its  flowers.  It  may  not 
:gierally  known  that  the  cyclamen 
lii  one  sees  in  the  florists'  windows 
e  lative  to  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
efore,  one  of  the  most  appropriate 

tU  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ff'hat  can  be  made. 
C  en  the  name  of  a  plant  gives  us 
rrclue  to  its  native  home,  but  the 
3r  cyclamen  seems  to  be  derived 
ar'  a    Greek    word    which    means 

ccle.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
>Ws  stand  up  well  above  the 
li:;e,  but  as  soon  as  the  seed  vessels 
rrl  they  curl  down  in  a  circular 
arjer,  and  apparently  try  to  find 
iml  crevice  in  which  to  deposit  their 
"'  The  name  cyclamen  is  given 
of  this  peculiarity. 
is  habit  also  indicates  that  the 


land  where  the  cyclamen  grows  wild  is  of  a  rocky 
or  stony  character.  The  bulb-like  stem  tells  us 
that  the  climate  is  divided  into  dry  and  wet  seasons, 
and  from  the  way  the  plants  behave  we  can  tell 
that  the    dry    season  comes  during  our  summer, 


showing  the  tendency   of  the 
to  curl  downward 


while  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  December.  Thus 
one  may  learn  something  of  the  character  of 
a  country  from  the  habits  of  plants. 

The  cyclamen  belongs  to  the  primrose  family, 
a   family   in   which   there   are   few   if  any   "poor 
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relations."  The  nearest  approach  to  the  cyclamen 
among  our  native  Flora  is  the  American  cowslip, 
or  shooting  star,  Dodecatheon  Meadta,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  not  unlike  the  cyclamen. 

Though  cyclamen  are  perennial  it  is  better  to 
treat  them  as  annuals,  sowing  the  seed  in  August, 
since  they  are  somewhat  slow  growing  in  the 
seedling  stage,  nursing  them  along  through  the 
first  winter  close  up  to  the  glass  in  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees.  Keep  them  growing  the  following 
summer  in  a  frame  or  north  side  of  a  greenhouse 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  on  all  bright  days.  They 
make  their  best  growth  in  September  and  October 
and  will  flower  from  December  till  the  following 
May. 

The  soil  they  like  best  is  a  good  loam  with  a 
tendency  to  sandiness.  They  require  but  little 
in  the  wa}-  of  fertilizers  until  they  are  potted  into 
their  flowering  pots  when  perhaps  one-third  of 
the  mixture  should  be  pulverized  sheep  manure 
or  well  decayed  cow  manure.  The  picture  shows 
a  bench  of  well-grown  cyclamen  plants. 

MEMORANDA  FOR  DECEMBER 

pALMS,  rubber  plants,  dracaenas,  codiaeums 
■*•  and  most  foliage  plants  are  more  dormant 
now  than  any  other  month  in  the  year,  therefore 
it  is  an  excellent  time  for  cleaning  them,  by  spong- 
ing the  leaves  and  brushing  the  stems  with  water 
containing   a   little   lemon  oil  or  common  soap. 

Since  the  diminished  quantity  of  daylight  has 
a  retarding  influence  upon  plant  growth,  the 
temperatures  of  plant  houses  should  be  kept  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature should  be  carefully  avoided  this  month. 
Be  more  sparing  with  water  in  the  plant  houses 
during  this  month. 

Be  careful  to  wrap  up  all  the  plants  you  are  going 

to  use  in  the  Christmas  festivities  in  plenty  of  paper, 

before  they  leave  the  greenhouse,  and  before  you 

return  them  to  the  greenhouse.     Three  minutes' 

exposure  in  a  freezing  temperature  is 

fatal  to  most  greenhouse  plants. 

Try  to  maintain  a  buoyant  atmos- 
phere in  the  forcing  houses,  especially 
the  rose  and  carnation  houses. 

Where  grapes  are  grown  under 
glass,  December  is  the  best  month  for 
pruning  and  cleaning  the  vines.  Keep 
the  vines  as  dormant  as  possible,  but 
should  severe  frosts  set  in,  a  little 
warmth  for  the  heating  pipes  will 
prevent  the  frost  from  cracking  the 
stems. 

Mushroom  beds  may  be  made  under 
the  benches  in  the  carnation  houses 
during  this  month. 

Hyacinths,  tulips  and  narcissi 
which  were  potted  in  October,  and 
which  have  been  stored  away  in 
frames  or  cellars  during  the  rooting 
period,  can  be  brought  into  the  cool 
greenhouse  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  by  the  first  of  February 
they  will  begin  to  flower.  To  keep 
up  a  succession  of  these  flowers  bring 
a  few  into  the  greenhouse  about  every 
rossing         ten  days.  E.  J.  Canning. 


*'To  see  what  one  looks  at" — that  is  learned 
only  by  practice.  This  month  we  look  closely  at 
tivo  native  plants  which  belong  to  Christmas. 
The  look  makes  recognition  more  easy,  and  tells 
some  interesting  facts  as  to  how  they  live.  Take 
also  the  long  look  backward  toward  the  infancy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  find  all  along  the  w'ay 
holly  and  mistletoe  interlinked  with  history,  tradi- 
tion, poetry  and  romance.  For  this  month's  lesson 
we  need  not  only  specimens  but  the  help  of  books. 

HOLLY   AND  MISTLETOE 

YOU  cannot,  nowadays,  escape  the  oppor- 
tunity (and  the  importunity)  to  buy  holly 
and  mistletoe  just  before  Christmas. 
Who  would  if  he  could  ?  A  sprig  for  the  button- 
hole links  him  to  his  kind  by  a  bond  that  is  heart- 
warming. It  is  hereditary.  It  promotes  good 
will  as  no  other  symbol  does.  The  cost  of  thus 
joining  the  Christmas  procession  is  almost  nothing; 
it  is  worth   a  great  deal. 

Have  you  chanced  to  have  read  or  heard  the 
tradition  that  on  the  night  when  Christ  was  born 
the  trees  of  the  forest  all  burst  into  flower  and  bore 
fruit  ?  The  bright  leaves  and  berries  of  holly 
make  it  seem  the  one  tree  made  to  perpetuate  the 
miracle.     Therefore    for    centuries    houses    have 


>nd(dct€d  ^  3'aua  & 


been  decked  with  it,  for  its  cheerfulness  and  beauty, 
and  for  its  symbolism,  as  well. 

Try  to  get,  or  at  least  to  see,  and  compare  with 
our  American  spiny-leaved  holly,  a  sprig  of  the 
far  handsomer  European  species.  In  it  centres 
history  and  tradition  of  the  earliest  Christmas- 
keeping.  Indeed,  away  back  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  pagan  tribes  of  Europe  sent  1 
branches  as  tokens  of  friendliness  between  chief- 
tains at  the  celebration  of  the  yuletide,  the  feast 
of  Yaioul,  the  sun  god.  The  Roman  Saturnalia 
celebrated  the  same  event,  "the  turning  o. 
the  sun,"  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
lengthening  of  the  days.  The  "sharp  leaf," 
Aquifolium,  took  a  new  name  in  the  tribes 
that  embraced  Christianity.  It  became  the 
"Christ-thorn,"  or  "Christdorn,"  the  "holy 
tree,"  and,  by  a  slight  change,  the  holly  tree. 

Come,   now,  to  our  own   evergreen   holl\-,  the 
New  World  cousin  of  the  Aquifolium. 

What  is  there  about  the  American  holl\-  that  has 


tied  up  in  a  straw  blanket  to  survive  the  d 
winters,  in  gardens  north  of  Philadelpi. 
Farther  south  they  are  safe.  The  moist  clirie 
of  England  favors  them.  The  gardens  e 
brightened  in  winter  by  this  red-berried  He 
tree,  with  spiny  leaves,  shining  like  polii.d 
leather.  They  are  far  richer  green,  the  EnjJi 
gardener  declares,  than  m  the  growing  seasoi 


MISTLETOE 


The  European  mistletoe  (at  the  left;  has  a  more  way- 
ward grace  than  the  American  species 

escaped  our  notice  during  the  years  we  have  worn 
it,  and  decked  our  houses  with  it,  as  often  as  Christ- 
mas came  ?  Are  the  spines  of  the  leaves  prolonga- 
tions of  the  ribs  ?  Is  the  form  of  the  leaf  constant  r 
Are  the  spines  in  pairs,  opposite  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  leaf?  How  much  of  the  spray  in  your  hand 
grew  this  past  summer  ?  (See  a  change  in  the 
color  of  bark,  and  a  roughness  of  the  surface  at  the 
base  of  the  season's  growth.)  Are  there  leaves 
on  the  wood  two  seasons  old  ?  How  many  years 
does  the  holly  tree  carry  its  foliage  ?  On  twigs 
of  what  age  are  the  berries  borne  ?  Does 
each  berry  have  a  stem  of  its  own  ?  How 
many  seeds  in  a  berry  ^  Is  the  flesh  juicy  ? 
Sweet  ?  Bitter  ?  Aromatic  t  It  is  not  poisonous. 
Birds  eat  the  berries,  but  they  usually  reserve 
them  until  late  in  the  winter.  How  would  you 
account  for  this  fact  ? 

Test  with  a  pen-knife  the  hardness  of  holly 
wood.  Does  the  test  show  that  our  evergreen  holi\ 
is  a  tree  of  fast  or  slow  growth  ?  Is  there  a  speci- 
men tree  in  your  neighborhood  ?  Consult  an\' 
tree  book  to  find  out  where  it  grows  wild.  Why 
is  it  found  farther  north  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
than  inland  .?  Find  out  from  dealers,  and  from 
reading,  where  the  tons  of  Christmas  holly  come 
from,  how  it  is  gathered  and  packed,  and  why 
some  leaves  are  blackened. 

The  florists  of  cities  can  get  you  a  little  of 
the  English  holly,  but  very  little  is  received 
for  Christmas  sales.  The  tree  is  grown  to  some 
extent    as    a  half-hardy    evergreen,  that  must  be 


What  a  peculiar,  granular  surface  the  le;s 
and  stems  of  mistletoe  have!  Even  old  buiis 
a  yard  in  diameter  have  no  true  bark.  Yet  js 
is  a  flowering  plant,  with  berries  ripe  in  autuji. 
Thrushes  are  the  sowers  of  the  seeds  in  Eurje, 
The  black  poplar  has  soft,  corky  bark,  full  of  ij). 
It  is  the  favorite  tree  of  the  mistletoe.  Travih 
in  Normandy  will  often  mistake  for  an  evergin 
tree  in  winter  a  leafless  poplar  loaded  with  clu« 
of  mistletoe.     A  single  bush  may  live  forty  y{S. 

European  mistletoe  is  far  handsomer  thanjie 
form  that  grows  in  American  woods.  Our  piqje 
shows  how  the  two  differ  in  appearance.  In  h;  :s 
of  life  they  are  more  alike.  It  is  possible  to, d 
in  a  dealer's  supply  of  mistletoe,  a  bushy  p,it 
still  attached  to  the  branch  of  an  oak  or  chesit 
tree   on    which    it    grew.     Careful    whittlingill 

(Cotitiniied  on  page  ill) 


glossy,    spiny    leaves    of  the  European  hoU:  1" 
American  leaves  are  lighter  and  duUor 


EXPOSURE  OF  DAIRY  COWS 

DAIRY  cows  will  not  stand  the  exposure  that 
beef  cows  will   stand.    With  the  latter  the 
fat    is    distributed   through  the    flesh    and 
'orms   a    layer   under   the   skin,   which    serves   to 
ceep  the  animal  heat  in  the  body  and  gives  the  cows 
certain    amount   of  protection    when    they    are 
;xposed.      The  cow  of  a  dairy  breed  turns  all  this 
iat  into  milk  and  does  not  have  to  use  it  as  a  pro- 
ection  from  cold.     If  the  dairy  cow  is  exposed  to 
he  cold  rains  of  fall  and  spring,  or  the  cold  winds 
)f  winter,  the  flow  of  milk  is  invariably  lessened, 
not  infrequently  blanket  my  cows  when  turning 
hem  out  into  an  open  field  where  there  is  no  shel- 
er,  on  especially  cold  days.        David  Phelps. 

OUR  PIANO-BOX  MILKING-SHED 

AS  OUR  cheap  and  roughly  constructed,  but 
^^  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  little  goat 
barn  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  practice 
)f  the  best  modern  sanitary  dairy  methods,  we 
letermined  not  to  milk  in  the  barn,  but  to  use  it 
ibr  stabling  purposes  only.  We  therefore  decided 
10  erect,  some  twenty  teet  away,  another  and  sepa- 
rate structure,  in  which  to  milk  our  goats,  in  order 
\o  avoid  the  germs  and  characteristic  odors  which 
f.re  connected  with  a  stable,  and  which  milk  so 
leadily  absorbs. 

!  In  building  our  milking-shed  we  made  use  of 
jiiano-boxes  in  order  to  save  expense  both  for 
'abor  and  material.  The  little  building  with  its 
fambrel  roof  does  not  resemble  any  piano-box 
structure  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  In  its 
[onstruction  three  upright  piano-boxes  were 
litili/ed.  One  of  these  boxes  was  "knocked 
jown,"  or  taken  apart,  care  being  exercised  to 
[eep  entire  each  of  the  sections  forming  the 
\ox.  This  was  easily  done,  as  the  boxes  were 
itrongly  constructed,  and  each  section  well  braced 
Vith  several  cleats.  By  thus  keeping  these  sec- 
ions    intact    we    materially    reduced    the    amount 


of  labor  required  in  putting  up  our  shed.  From 
the  other  two  boxes,  the  sections  forming  the  tops 
and  backs  were  taken  off.  These  boxes  were  then 
set  upright,  opposite  each  other,  with  the  fronts 
of  the  boxes  facing  out,  and  at  a  suflicient  dis- 
tance apart  to  permit  the  bottom  section  of  the 
"knocked  down"  box  to  be  placed  between  them 
on  the  sills.  The  cleats  on  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
boxes  were  on  the  inside,  and  were  left  there  for 
the  additional  strength.  A  floor  with  a  smooth 
surface  was  made  by  using  the  back  and  part  of 
the  top  of  the  "knocked-down"  box,  fitting  these 
parts  in  on  top  of  the  three  bottom  sections  men- 
tioned above,  with  smooth  sides  up  and  cleated 
sides  down.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  floors, 
several  layers  of  heavy  building  paper  were  placed. 
This  form  of  construction  not  only  made  a  tight, 
warm,  and  smooth  floor,  but  in  addition  tied  the 
bottom  of  the  entire  structure  strongly  together. 


lesson  or  two  the  Nar 
and  mount  the  platforr 


snter  the  shed  readily 
to  be  milked 


Diagram  showing  the  goats'  entrance  tc 
shed 


The  next  problem  to  be  solved  was  the  building 
of  the  roof.  For  this  we  took  the  backs  which 
had  been  taken  off  from  the  two  standing  boxes, 
resting  them  on  six  short  rafters.  For  the  rafters, 
as  they  had  but  little  strain  put  on  them,  we  used 
narrow  pieces  of  lumber,  set  up  edgewise.  1  he 
roof  was  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  tar  roofing 
paper,  and  the  job  finished  off"  with  a  coating  of 
roofing  paint. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  the  milking-shed  is  in 
the  centre,  and  is  five  feet  and  five  inches  high, 
by  two  feet  and  eight  inches  wide.  There  is  also 
a  low  door  in  the  rear,  at  one  side.  This  is  used 
by  the  goats  when  entering  the  shed  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  milking-platform.  At  the  other  end  of 
this  platform  there  is  a  small  manger  at  which 
the  goats  feed  while  being  milked. 

The  triangular  spaces  in  the  gables  at  each  end 
of  the  shed  were  filled  in  with  muslin  to  admit 
light  and  air.  And  as  a  finishing  touch  the 
interior  was  given  two  good  coats  of  whitewash. 

Nine  dollars  and  three  cents  covered  the  total 
cost  for  material  used,  including,  in  addition  to 
the  piano-boxes,  the  necessary  hardware,  roofing 
material,  lime  for  whitewash,  etc.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sills  —  two  old  pieces  of  2  x  4, 
which  we  had  on  the  place  —  all  the  lumber  used 
was  obtained  from  the  three  piano-boxes. 

The  milking-shed,  which  has  a  floor  space  of 
7  ft.  10  in.  by  5  ft.  4  in.,  with  head  room  of  6  ft. 
4  in.  at  the  highest  point,  is  tight,  dry,  and  remark- 
ably rigid.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
answer   perfectly   the    purpose    for   which   it   was 


designed  and  constructed,  as  it  furnishes  a  clean, 
airy  place  in  which  to  milk,  and  one  which  is 
easily  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition,  free  from  dust, 
flies,  and  all  so-called  "animal  odors"  as  the 
doors,  one  at  either  end,  and  the  muslin  ven- 
tilators permit  a  free  current  of  pure  air. 

While  the  milking  platform  is  not  necessarily 
an  essential  in  the  production  of  hygienic  milk, 
it  is  a  convenience  that  has  been  found  to  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  milker.  The  goats 
very  readily  learned  to  ascend  the  few  steps  to 
this  platform.  In  fact,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
explain  once  to  each  of  these  docile  and  exceed- 
ingly intelligent  little  animals  what  was  required 
of  her.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by  hold- 
ing a  pan  of  feed  under  her  nose  while  leading  her, 
by  the  collar,  up  the  little  steps  to  her  place  on  the 
platform.  Since  that  one  lesson,  when  the  door 
is  opened  at  milking  time,  the  goat  whose  turn 
it  IS  enters  and  runs  up  on  to  the  platform  quite 
without  urging,  as  she  knows  she  will  find  a  pan 
of  feed  awaiting  her  in  the  manger.  Before  a 
goat  is  admitted  to  the  milking-shed  she  is  thor- 
oughly brushed,  with  both  stiff  and  soft  brushes, 
in  order  to  remove  loose  hairs,  litter,  etc.  This  is 
done  in  the  open  air,  not  in  the  barn,  in  order  to 
insure  the  removal  of  stable  odors.  We  believe 
in  aerating  the  goat  before  milking  her,  rather 
than  in  aerating  the  milk  afterward. 

Once  in  the  milking-shed,  her  udder  is  care- 
fully washed  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and 
thoroughly  dried  with  a  clean  towel.  When  the 
hands  of  the  milker  have  undergone  a  like  cleans- 
ing, after  discarding  the  fore  milk,  or  first  few 
streams  drawn,  "Nanny"  is  milked  into  a  pail 
with  a  small  top,  which  has  been  scrupulously 
washed  and  scalded.  The  milk  is  at  once  con- 
veyed, in  a  tightly  covered  pail,  from  the  milking- 
shed  to  the  house,  where  it  is  strained  through 
four  thicknesses  of  sterilized  cheese  cloth  into 
scalded  bottles,  which  are  at  once  capped.     The 
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milk  is  immediately  cooled,  and  afterward  kept 
at  a  temperature  as  near  40  degrees  Fahrenheit 
as  possible,  the  bottles  being  packed  in  ice. 

After  two  years'  actual  personal  experience 
with  "Nanny,"  we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  first 
that  the  milch  goat  is  a  success  as  a  "home- 
dairy"  animal,  which  may  be  easily  and  econom- 
ically utilized  by  families  residing  not  only  in 
small  towns  and  villages  but  even  in  many  of  our 
large  cities;  second,  that  goat's  milk,  when  properly 
produced,  is  sweet,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested, 
and  has  no  distinctive  taste  nor  odor;  and  third,  that 
when  the  so-called  "goatish  odor  or  flavor"  does 
exist  in  goat's  milk,  it  is  because  the  milk  has  not 
been  produced  or  cared  for  in  a  cleanly  manner,  or 
because  thc'Sniinnls  were  nor  properly  fed,  or  were 


Eve    weighs    only    23    ounces,   and   possesses  the  true 
Leghorn  characteristics 

not  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  because  a  male 
goat,  with  his  pungent  odor,  has  been  kept  in 
the  same  barn  in  which  the  female  goats  were 
stabled  and  milked.  W.  Sheldon  Bull. 

THE  WHITE  LEGHORN  BANTAM 

THERE  are  many  breeds  in  the  bantam 
family,  but  it  has  remained  for  a  Georgian 
(Dr.  Newhall,  of  Augusta)  to  originate 
the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  bantam.  The 
task  of  originating  a  breed  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
an  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  Dr.  New- 
hall  may  be  interesting. 

When  he  started  out  he  first  ascertained  to  an 
absolute  certainty  that  there  was  no  such  breed 
in  existence  as  the  White  Leghorn  bantam.  This 
information  he  secured  through  correspondence 
with  the  secretary  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation and  the  secretary  of  the  American  Bantam 
Association.  The  matter  was  likewise  taken  up 
with  several   famous  judges. 

Three  breeds  were  chosen  to  work  with: 
the  White  Leghorn,  White  Japanese  bantam  and 
^\"hite  Game  bantam.  Dr.  Newhall  went  about 
solving  his  problem  much  like  a  student  in  geom- 
etry, and  it  has  taken  him  three  years  to  demon- 
strate it.  He  has  his  chicken  quarters  divided  into 
small  pens,  and  in  each  of  these  pens  are  kept  two 
or  three  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  same  gener- 
ation, J.  e.,  results  obtained  from  a  certain  cross 
or  combination.  As  these  specimens  are  bred  and 
inter-bred,  crossed  and  re-crossed,  the  poor  are 
thrown  out,  the  best  preserved.  Thus  it  is  a  pro- 
cess of  elimination,  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

1  he  breed  is  not  yet  perfected,  but  it  is  originated. 
Within  another  three  years.  Dr.  Newhall  expects 
to  have  perfected  the  White  Leghorn  bantam. 
With  the  specimens  obtained  thus  far,  he  will 
contmue  to  experiment  and  work  always  to  the 
mark  of  excellence  that  shall  stamp  his  breed  as 
standard,  meaning  a  breed  that  will  propagate 
its  species  indefinitely  without  danger  of  reversion. 
Exhibits  will  be  made  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  if  luck  is  favorable  exhibits  will  be  made  at 
three  consecutive  meetings  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  Then  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
board  for  admission  into  the  Standard  of  Per- 
fection class,  and  if  such  is  granted.  Dr.  Newhall's 
triumph  will  be  absolute  and  undisputed. 

Whether  the  White  Lenhorns  bantams  will  re- 
semble the  large  Leghorn  breeds  in  egg  producing 
qualities  remains  to  be  seen;  if  they  do  they  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  bantam  family. 


Dr.  Newhall  does  not  dread  the  process  of 
perfection;  it  is  the  task  of  origination  that  baffles 
so  many.  P.   D.   Earle. 

THE    AMATEUR    AND    THE    SET- 
TING   HEN 

WHEN  a  hen  brings  off  eleven  chicks,  out  of  a 
possible  thirteen,  the  owner  forgets  about 
"beginner's  luck,"  and  commences  to 
count  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  If  he 
will  heed  these  few  hints,  his  anticipations  and 
realizations  may  compare  somewhat  more  closely. 

First  of  all,  choose  a  fairly  tame  hen.  One  that 
flies  off  the  nest  with  an  ear-splitting  squawk 
every  time  you  approach,  is  likely  to  break  her 
eggs  by  the  sudden  dash,  and  then,  too,  later,  she 
teaches  her  chickens  to  be  as  wild  as  she  is.  Hav- 
iny  found  a  quiet  "biddy"  that  wants  to  set,  let 
her  stay  on  the  nest  she  has  chosen  for  a  day  or  two, 
until  the  desire  is  well  fixed  in  her  mind.  In  the 
meantime  pret^are  a  nest  for  her  in  some  quiet 
place,  where  other  fowls  cannot  annoy  her,  and  if 
you  expect  to  set  other  hens,  plan  to  have  them 
in  the  same  room,  as  it  makes  it  easier  to  care  for 
them.  It  is  convenient  to  set  two  on  the  same  day, 
for  if  the  hatches  should  be  small,  all  the  chickens 
may  be  given  to  one  mother. 

The  nest  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
or  floor,  or  should  have  a  little  platform  in  front 
of  it,  so  the  hen  can  walk  into  it  carefully,  and  not 
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be  obliged  to  jump,  coming  down,  hit  or  miss, 
on  the  eggs.  It  also  prevents  the  adventurous 
first-born  from  falling  out  of  the  nest.  A  dry- 
goods  box  turned  on  its  side,  with  a  narrow  stri|) 
nailed  in  front,  at  the  bottom,  to  keep  the  straw  in, 
will  do  nicely.  A  convenient  size  is  i8  x  i8  in. 
Fill  the  bottom  with  clean  hay  or  straw,  hollow- 
ing it  a  little  in  the  centre,  and  put  in  three  or  four 
china  eggs.  When  the  hen  has  shown  herself 
willing  to  settle  down  to  business,  in  the  new 
place,  it  is  time  enough  to  trust  her  with  the  real 
article. 

All  being  in  readiness,  carry  the  hen,  about  dusk 
or  later,  to  her  new  quarters.  Hold  her  head  down- 
ward by  the  feet,  and  dust  her  thoroughly  with 
a  good  insect  powder.  Repeat  this  about  the 
second  week,  and  again  a  couple  of  days  before 
the  chicks  hatch,  for  lice  breed  rapidly  on  a  set- 
ting hen,  and  sometimes  drive  her  from  the  nest. 
Having  rubbed  the  powder  well  into  the  feathers, 
especially  under  the  wings  and  tail,  place  the  hen 
gently  on  the  new  nest,  and  for  a  day  or  two  keep 
a  board  or  lattice  in  front,  to  prevent  her  trying 
to  return  to  her  old  haunts.  If  she  settles  quietly 
and  arranges  the  eggs  under  her  with  her  bill, 
you  may  consider  that  she  has  accepted  the 
situation. 

Every  morning,  at  a  certain  hour,  let  her  come 
off  for  food  and  water.  Should  she  not  take  the 
initiative,  lift  her  from  the  nest  yourself;  but  it 
is  wise  to  raise  her  wings  before  lifting  her  to 
release  any  eggs  she  may  have  tucked  under  them. 
In  replacing  her,  if  she  doesn't  return  of  her  own 
accord,  hold  her  in  both  hands,  thumbs  over  her 


back,  and  a  foot  in  each  hand.  When  she  is 
fairly  on  the  nest,  the  hands  may  be  gradually 
withdrawn,  but  if  she  is  put  on  with  her  fett  free 
she  may  struggle  and  do  some  damage.  Should  any 
eggs  be  broken,  remove  all  soiled  straw,  and  wash 
the  remaining  eggs  in  warm  water,  for  if  the  egg 
remains  coated,  the  pores  of  the  shell  are  closed, 
and  the  embryo  cannot  breathe.  In  warm 
weather,  a  good-sized  fowl  can  cover  fifteen  hen's 
eggs,  or  eleven  duck  or  turkey  eggs;  but  if  the 
weather  is  damp  or  chilly,  thirteen  hen's  eggs  or 
ten  of  the  larger  ones  will  be  safer. 

Whole  corn  or  wheat  is  the  best  food  for  a  set- 
ting hen,  and  fresh  water  and  a  box  of  ashes  or 
dust  should  be  provided.  If  allowed  to  take  a 
dust  bath,  she  will  do  much  herself  toward  keep- 
ing off  the  lice.  The  first  week  the  absences  from 
the  nest  should  be  very  brief — ten  minutes  at 
most,  and  less  if  the  room  is  cold,  as  the  embryo, 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  is  easily  chilled. 
Later  it  generates  heat  of  its  own,  and  the  hen  may 
safely  leave  her  nest  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
After  a  few  days  she  will  probably  come  off  when 
you  appear,  eat,  drink,  dust  herself,  pick  a  few 
cinders  of  bits  of  gravel  out  of  the  dust  bath,  for 
her  digestion's  sake,  and  return  voluntarily  to  her 
nest;  but  watch  her,  for  many  a  promising  hatch 
has  been  ruined  through  the  hen's  mistaking  the 
nest,  and  either  sharing  that  of  another  "setter," 
leaving  her  own  eggs  to  grow  cold,  or  smashing 
some  of  the  other's  eggs  in  the  fight  for  possession. 

The  seventh  day  the  eggs  should  be  tested, 
and  all  infertile  ones  removed.  This  allows  the 
hen  to  cover  the  remaining  eggs  more  perfectly, 
and  reduces  the  chance  of  breakage.  The  infer- 
tile ones  can  be  boiled  hard  and  saved  for  the  baby 
chicks.  Night  is  the  best  time  for  testing.  Take 
the  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  right  hand  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  point  of  the  egg 
toward  the  finger  tips.  Hold  it  directly  before  a 
lamp  or  lantern,  and  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tents can  readily  be  seen.  If  the  egg  is  clear 
it  is  infertile;  if  it  has  a  dark  patch  in  the  centre 
its  chance  of  hatching  is  good.  With  practice, 
one  can  tell  even  sooner  if  the  egg  is  fertile,  and  if' 
the  embryo  is  developing  normally,  but  testing 
in  this  simple  way  the  seventh  day  will  usually  be 
found  sufficient  for  the  amateur. 

About  the  nineteenth   day  you   may  expect  to 


find  some  of  the  shells  pipped.  Do  not  take  the 
hen  off;  the  chicks  need  all  the  heat  and  moisture 
possible;  but  if  she  is  one  of  the  tame  biddies 
recommended,  she  will  eat  a  little  grain  from  your 
hand.  Next  morning,  if  there  are  three  or  four 
chicks  out  and  dry,  remove  them,  and  put  them 
in  some  warm  corner  with  a  flannel  cloth  laid 
lightly  over  them.  Do  not  feed  them.  They 
will  be  safer  here  than  with  the  hen,  for  she  may 
trample  on  them,  or  leave  the  nest  with  them, 
without  waiting  for  the  others  to  hatch.  When 
all  the  chicks  are  out  and  dry,  usually  the  twenty- 
first  day,  give  the  hen  a  good  feed,  that  she  may 
not  be  hungry  and  restless,  and  put  her  in  a  dry 
coop  with  her  babies.  But  that,  as  Kipling  says, 
is  "another  story."  J.   B.  Wanstall. 
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WINTERING  THE  COLT 

DON'T  slight  the  colt  the  first  winter.    Remem- 
ber that  the  colt  of  to-day  is  the  horse  of 
I  to-morrow,  and  upon  his  care  and  manage- 

jment  during  the  first  winter  will  largely  depend 
'his  future.  This  is  the  crucial  period  in  his  mak- 
ing and  should  receive  the  attention  its  importance 
.Reserves. 

No  ironclad  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  winter 
care  of  the  colt,  as  different  conditions  will  require 
somewhat  different  treatments.  However,  plenty 
of  bone  and  muscle-building  feed,  with  exercise 
in  proportion  to  the  feed  given,  are  the  main 
requirements.  The  colts  should  have  the  run  of  a 
small  pasture  during  the  daytime  except  in  severe 
weather.  Even  then  they  should  be  outdoors  for 
two  or  three  hours  during  the  day.  Regular 
exercise  is  a  necessity,  and  heavy  feeding,  with 
close  confinement,  is  sure  to  harm  the  colt 
[permanently. 

I  The  colt  should  be  eating  grain  and  hay  before 
weaning.  The  young  fellow  soon  finds  the  feed 
box  when  his  mother  is  eating,  and  if  some  oats 
are  placed  in  a  convenient  place  where  he  can 
reach  them,  he  will  quickly  learn  to  eat  them,  and 
by  weaning  time  will  be  consuming  two  or  three 
pounds  a  day. 

I  Where  possible,  if  several  colts  are  raised  each 
year,  the  owner  should  have  a  colt  barn  or  stable. 
This  should  be  warm,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  divided  into  box  stalls.  Two  colts  may  be 
kept  in  each  stall.  The  stalls  and  feed  boxes 
should  be  kept  clean  at  all  times.  Plenty  of  dry 
bedding  must  be  provided,  as  floors  are  always 
cold  and  uncomfortable  during  the  winter. 
;  Halter  and  lead  the  colt  to  water  two  or  three 
itimes  daily.  If  he  has  been  accustomed  to  hand- 
ling while  with  his  mother,  halter-breaking  is  easy. 

Oats  is  the  premier  grain  feed  for  horses  and 
should  constitute  the  main  part  of  the 
colt's  ration.     There  is  a  stimulating 
quality  about  sound,  bright  oats  which  k 

puts  mettle  into  horses,  and  practically  W 

all  horsemen  agree  in  choosing  it  when 
the  question  of  economy  is  left  out. 
Shorts  and  bran,  with  barley,  peas 
and  a  limited  amount  of  corn,  may 
be  fed  for  economy  or  when  the  colt  is 
thin-coated  and  suffers  from  the  cold. 
These  are  all  good  growing  rations, 
being  high  in  protein  and  ash. 

Bright,  clean  clover  hay  may  be  fed 
for  roughage.  Some  feeders  allow  the 
colt  all  he  will  eat,  while  others  restrict 
the  supply  of  roughage.  It  is  gener- 
ally good  policy  to  throw  out  the 
coarse  butts  of  the  hay  and  not 
compel  the  colt  to  clean  the  manger 
and  fill  his  stomach  with  the  coarser, 
unnutritious  feed. 

Pure  water  in  small  quantities 
should  be  given.  A  tank-heater  to 
take  the  chill  off  the  water  is  a  good 
thing.  A  stomach  full  of  ice-cold  water 
will  retard  digestion.  Water  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  feeding.  Keep  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  within  reach  or  else 
give  a  pinch  of  salt  in  the  feed  two  or 
three  times  each  week. 


Feed  liberally  and  give  plenty  of  exercise.  It  is 
costly  economy  to  stunt  the  colt  for  the  lack  of 
feed.  Get  him  through  the  first  winter  in  a  thrifty, 
growing  condition,  and  he  has  an  excellent  chance 
to  make  the  horse  his  breeding  intended  him  to  be. 

F.    H.    HiGGINS. 

FOR  PUPPIES  WITH  WORMS 

MANY  treatments  for  worms  are  on  the  mar- 
ket,but  I  preferthe  following, on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  administered,  the 
absence  of  danger  in  its  use,  and  the  sureness  of  the 
results: 

Diet  the  pup  for  twenty-four  hours  on  milk. 
The  first  thing  the  following  morning  give  one 
tablet  of  santonin  and  calomel,  one  grain  each 
(tablet  triturate),  and  repeat  the  dose  five  hours 
afterward.  Give  no  other  medicine.  The  patient 
may  have  something  to  eat  in  the  afternoon  about 
three  hours  after  the  last  tablet  is  given. 

This  treatment  can  be  given  to  puppies  seven 
or  eight  weeks  old.  The  tablets  can  be  obtained 
from  any  druggist.  C.  R.  Biederman. 

FAVORITE  AMERICAN   BREEDS 

HI.  — THE  RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND 

PRACTICALLY  nothing  is  known  of  the 
earliest  origin  of  the  Russian  wolfhound. 
It  goes  back  to  those  days,  centuries  ago, 
whose  history  is  made  up  of  the  legends  of  the 
tribes  that  wandered  over  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  type  has  remained  abso- 
lutely the  same  all  these  years,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  has  not  changed  at  all  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  Some  of  the  hunts  in  Russia  are 
very  old,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Gleboff  family, 
near  Moscow,  which  has  been  maintained  for  over 
150  years,  and  in  which  the  records  and  pedigrees 


have  been  religiously  preserved.  So,  at  least,  we 
know  that  we  have  a  well-established  breed. 
A  few  misdirected  efforts  were  made  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  about  eighty  years  ago,  to 
improve  the  breed  by  crossing  with  dogs  from  the 
Crimea,  but  these  attempts  were  soon  abandoned, 
as  the  progeny  were  found  to  be  too  heavy  and  too 
slow  for  hunting. 

Nearly  all  the  Russian  wolfhounds  in  America 
come  from  strains  of  the  thoroughbred  or  "ancient 
type,"  and  are  the  progeny  of  the  dogs  originally 
imported  directly  from  Russia.  But  we  also  have 
some  very  good  specimens  brought  from  England, 
where  the  type  was  slightly  changed  by  years  of 
breedmg,  although  the  original  hounds  came  from 
the  same  Russian  strains. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these  dogs 
was  seen  in  this  country  less  than  twenty  years  ago, 
the  breed  has  made  wonderful  progress  here. 
We  now  see  entries  of  twenty  or  more  at  the  larger 
shows,  and  the  number  going  West  each  year  for 
huntmg  purposes  has  increased  tremendously. 
In  the  East,  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  as  companions.  And  what  dog  is  better 
fitted  for  this  position }  They  always  attract 
attention,  wherever  they  go,  by  their  elegance  and 
refinement  of  build,  so  that  they  have  often  been 
called  the  "canine  aristocrats."  They  are  wonder- 
ful machines,  every  motion  graceful  to  the  extreme, 
and  as  quick  as  lightning. 

A  gracious  disposition  is  one  of  their  greatest 
charms.  Though  hunting  dogs  by  nature,  they 
are  quiet  at  home  and  have  none  of  the  wildness 
or  fondness  for  roaming  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  pointer  or  setter.  They  are  most  kind  to 
other  dogs,  and  never  pick  a  quarrel,  but  if  set 
upon,  the  wolfhound  never  turns  tail,  and  generally 
finishes  his  opponent  in  a  few  seconds  by  picking 
him  up  in  his  powerful  jaws  and  throwing  him. 
With  people,  too,  they  are  most  gentle,  contrary 
to  the  general  idea.  There  is  no 
snarling  or  snapping,  when  they  are 
about,  but  they  come  up  with  a 
friendly  wag  of  their  bushy  tails, 
holding  up  their  fine  heads  to  have 
their  ears  rubbed.  The  author  has 
owned  many  of  these  dogs  for  years 
and  has  known  but  one  that  snapped, 
and  that  was  a  female  when  she  was 
with  her  puppies.  Though  friendly 
to  all,  they  show  real  affection  only 
to  those  who  care  for  and  attend  to 
them.  Children  can  punch  and  maul 
them  to  their  heart's  content  and  they 
will  never  show  any  signs  of  annoy- 
ance or  temper. 

Their  love  of  home  is  remarkable. 
You  may  hear  that  one  of  your 
hounds  has  been  seen  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  away  chasing  some  game,  but 
in  the  evening  back  he  will  come, 
tired  and  footsore,  with  his  coat  all 
mud  and  briers,  and  showing  his 
happiness  to  be  home  again. 

When  they  are  used  as  hunters, 
everything  is  different.  Keen  and 
alert,  they  are  always  ready  and 
anxious  for  a  long  run  after  the 
speedy  wolf  or  fox.  "  Killers,"  is  the 
only  term  that   describes   them,    for 
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Grenada  of  Perchi 
Russian  type 


of   Perchina  was   bred  by  the    Grand   Duke  Nicholas   of  Russia,  and 
considered  tbe  best  female  Russian  wolfhound  in  America 


they  love  a  hard  chase  and  when  they  once  get 
a  hold  on  their  prey  nothing  can  shake  them  oflF, 
and  the}-  will  fight  to  the  finish. 

Coursing  wolves  with  these  hounds  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  spons.  It  is  generally  done  on  horse- 
back, with  a  brace  of  dogs  of  equal  speed.  When 
the  wolf  comes  into  sight,  the  hounds  are  loosed, 
and  then  the  chase  begins,  with  the  huntsman 
generally  doing  his  utmost  to  make  his  horse  keep 
up  with  the  dogs  and  the  wolf.  Little  by  little 
the  latter  is  overhauled  by  the  hounds,  who  run 
up  on  him,  one  on  each  side,  watching  for  a  chance 
to  get  a  hold.  It  is  rare  for  a  wolf  to  turn  and 
show  fight,  as  he  generally  relies  on  his  speed  to 
get  rid  of  his  pursuers.  The  neck  hold  is  the  one 
the  wolfhound  has  learned  through  centuries  of 
training,  and  when  the  opening  comes  he  makes 
one  jump  and  catches  the  wolf  behind  the  ear. 
His  mate  gets  as  good  a  hold  as  possible,  and  the 
fight  is  on.  It  is  the  neck  hold  that  counts,  how- 
ever, and  soon  the  wolf's  throat  is  caught  by  those 
long,  powerful  jaws,  his  wind  is  gradually  cut  off, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  is  over.  Of  course,  the 
hounds  do  not  always  escape  scot-free,  and  a  nip 
through  the  leg  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  but 
few  are  ever  killed  in  the  fight. 

Coming  to  a  consideration  of  points,  we  find 
that  there  are  two  slightly  different  types  of  wolf- 
hounds in  this  countr)-,  which,  however,  resemble 
each  other  very  closely.  The  standard  adopted 
by  the  Russian  Wolfhound  Club  of  America  is 
that  of  the  pure  Russian  or  "ancient  type"  dog, 
while  many  people  prefer  the  "modern"  one  which 
was  perfected  in  England,  from  hounds  that 
originally  came  from  Russia.  Dogs  of  the  latter 
t}"pe  are  heavier,  and  hence  often  preferred  for 
hunting  purposes,  but  this  increase  in  size  has  been 


obtained  by  sacrificing  the  finer  lines,  and  so  we 
find  that  these  dogs  are  apt  to  be  especially  coarse 
in  head,  meaning  a  shorter,  thicker  head  with  a 
more  appreciable  "stop"  in  front  of  the  eves. 
The  "ancient  type  "has  the  better  hunting  instinct, 
but  it  also  has  the  tendency  to  become  smaller 
and  lighter,  and  so  many  breeders  are  now  inter- 
breeding the  two  types  with  a  gain  in  size  and 
hunting  abilities  in  the  progen}- 
without  loss  of  the  finer 
points.  The  ideal  Rus- 
sian wolf- 
hound is 
a  dosr 


Kiea  of  Byoak,  one  of  the  best  of  the  EngUsh  type 

weighing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds, 
standing  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  inches  high  at  the 
shoulders,  very  fast  and  graceful  in  every  motion. 
One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  breed  is  the 
head,  which  should  be  very  narrow  and  very  long, 
twelve  inches  in  length  being  not  uncommon.  The 
profile  is  important,  and  the  line  from  nose  to 
occiput  should  be  a  straight  one  with  scarcely  any 
appreciable  stop  in  front  of  the  eyes.  These  latter 
are  dark,  set  obliquely,  and  have  a  soft  and  kind 
expression.     The  ears  are   small   and   carried   so 


that  the  tips  almost  meet  behind.  The  neck  is 
fairly  thick  and  slopes  down  to  the  back,  which 
should  be  well  arched  at  the  loins.  Enough  room 
for  lung  play  is  secured  by  the  extremely  deep 
chest,  which  should  be  very  narrow  from  side  to 
side,  as  the  ribs  are  only  very  slight!}'  sprung. 
The  forelegs  are  straight  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
feet,  while  the  hind  legs  are  well  bent  at  the  stifles. 
As  in  the  gre}hound,  it  is  this  characteristic, 
together  with  the  powerful  leg  muscles,  that  gives 
the  wolfhound  his  great  speed.  The  coat  should 
be  very  long  and  either  wavy  or  silky,  with  a  great 
deal  of  feather  on  the  neck  and  chest,  the  tail 
being  also  very  long,  bushy,  and  carried  low, 
under  the  body.  White  is  the  predominating 
color,  with  tan,  fawn,  black  or  gray  markings. 
Whole  colors  are  rather  rare  and  are  not  as 
striking.  J.    P.   Hoguet,   M.  D., 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Russian 
IFolfhound  Club  of  America. 

[Note. — This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  brief  articles  ia 
which  prominent  members  of  the  various  specialty  kennel 
clubs  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  arguments  on  the 
superiority  of  their  favorite  dogs.  Further  discussion  from 
our  readers  is  encouraged  along  these  lines. — The  Editors.J 

TO  HAVE   HEALTHY  PUPPIES 

AFTER  the  puppies  are  weaned,  keep  them 
healthy  by  feeding  them  at  least  five  times 
a  day  at  first,  on  a  well-selected  diet,  and 
always  boil  the  milk  they  drink.     A  dry  puppy 
biscuit  given  to  them  to  gnaw  is  good. 

There  is  no  more  powerful  agent  in  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  than  sunshine,  and  dogs  delight 
to  bask  in  it;  so  arrange  your  kennels  that  they 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  D.  F. 


i-bred  Borzois.     Though  hunting  dogs  by  nature,  they  are  gentle  and  afiectionate  comp 


ingly  popular 


A  PLACE  FOR  THE  WOOD 

|M  PLANNING  a    house   with    an   open    hrc- 

I    place   we   often    forget   to    provide  a  closet 

for  fire-wood.     As  a  consequence,    we    hesi- 


xe  necessity  for  disturbing  its  occupants  to  get  -si 
is  a  drawback  to  the  bos-seat  arrangement 


tate  to  use  our  open  fires  until  necessity  drives 
us  to  them.  A  stack  of  rough  logs  causes  a 
litter  on  the  floor  and  is  bound  to  make 
any  room  look  untidy.  What  is  far  more 
imponant,  a  pile  of  wood  alongside  of  a  blaz- 
ing fire  from  which  sparks  occasionally  fly 
out,  is  a  positive  source  of  danger.  It  is  a 
luxury  to  be  able  to  keep  the  wood  out  of  sight 
until  we  need  it. 

The  modern  style  of  house  construction  with 
combination  staircase  hall  and  living  room,  will 
provide  a  good  place  for  a  wood  closet  under  the 
stairs.  The  other^vise  useless  space  where  the 
stairs  start  from  the  floor  can,  by  means  of  some 
panels  and  a  door,  easily  be  converted  into  a  wood 
closet. 

.Another  good  way  is  to  build  a  settle  with  a 
hinged  lid  as  a  wood  receptacle.  The  lid  should 
be  hinged  a  few  inches  out  from  the  wall  to  allow 
space  for  it  to  lean  backward  when  lifted  up,  and 
should  overhang  the  side  wall  of  the  box  an  inch 
or  so.  A  long  settle  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place, as  sho\%Ti  in  the  illustration,  will  provide 
ample  space  for  wood.  The  detail  of  carrying 
out  the  idea  in  the  best  way  can  be  safely 
left  to  the  architect.  The  point  is,  don't  let 
him  forget  it.  John  Guthrie. 


is  utilized  for  wood- 
the  gun 


Old  areplace  and   wood  closet 


se  at  Metcalf,  Mass.  A  handy  arrangement  of  wood  close 


comoined 


SOME  ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  HOUSE  DESIGNS 

Full  sets  of  working  drawings  and  specifications  may  be  had  of  any  of  these  houses  from  the  publishers,  for  the  sum  of  $50.  These  drawings 
as  complete  in  every  particular  as  a  client  usually  receives  from  a  reputable  architect,  and  include  three  sets  of  blue  prints,  one  on  linen  backing  for 
at  the  buildirit;,  i;iving  dimensioned  plans,  elevations,  section,  scale  and  full-size  details   (both  exterior  and  interior)   and  three  copies  of  specifications. 


On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  central  hall 
with  a  lighted  coat  closet  just  inside  the 
vestibule  door.  At  the  left  is  the  living 
room,  whose  length  is  increased  by  an 
inglenook  paved  with  red  tile.  Leading 
from  the  living  room  to  the  den  is 
what  the  architect  calls  a  "flower  study." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the  dining 
room,  with  china  closet  and  pantry,  and 
at  the  rear  the  kitchen,  which  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  dining  room  and  front 
hall.  A  laundry  and  a  preserve  closet 
are  located  in  the  cellar 


A  house  design  estiiii 
serve  furnace,  kitchen 
partly  across  the  front, 
no  room.      The  outside 


mge  and  three  fireplaces.  The  covered  porch,  extending 
s  free  from  its  usual  great  drawback,  for  here  it  darkens 
/alls  are  of   roughcast    plaster,  applied  on  wire  lath  on  a 


wood  frame,  relieved  by  dark  brown  stained  trim  of  cypress.  This  plan  approxi- 
mates very  closely  a  perfect  square  —  the  most  economical  form  to  build  —  and 
is  notably  compact  and  conveniently  arranged.  The  ideal  location  for  the  house 
is  one  in  which  it  faces  southeast.  This  brings  the  morning  sun  into  the  dining 
room  and  keeps,  the  living  room  the  brightest  room  in  the  house.  Upstairs  the 
owner's  suite  of  bedroom,  dressing  room  and  child's  room  has  the  southwest 
exposure,  securing  the  sun  fnroughout  the  day.  Cypress,  stained  a  deep  brown, 
is  used  for  the  wood  trim  and  ceiling  beams  in  the  living  room  and  den,  as  well  as 
for  the  main  stairway,  the  \\'Oodwork  in  the  dining  room  being  finished  with  white 
enamel  paint 


On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  squan 
central  hall  from  ■which  the  three  bed 
rooms,  the  sewing  room  and  the  bath 
room  all  open.  A  closet  is  provided  fo] 
every  room  except  the  owner's  bed- 
room, this  having  an  adjoining  dressini 
room  with  wardrobe  cases  and  a  fireplace 
The  service  stairs  are  entirely  out  of  the 
■way,  and  separate  the  maid's  room 
from,  the  rest  of  the  house.  There  are 
no  a^wk^ward  breaks  in  any  of  the  rooms, 
and  in  each  the  ceiling  is  flat  and  at 
the  full  height.  An  attic  gives  storage 
space,  and  keeps  the  bedrooms  cool  in 
summer 


On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  passageway 
straight  through  the  house,  givang  an 
entrance  to  the  garden  without  going 
through  the  ser^vice  portion.  The  hall, 
with  its  broad  ■window  seat  and  open  fire- 
place is  not  merely  a  passageway  but  is 
an  inviting  room  of  itself ;  the  main  stairs 
are  so  placed  that  a  separate  back  stair- 


i-ay 


The 
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ample  size  and  could  serve  as  a  lavatory 
also.  The  dining  room  is  spacious  and 
has  a  bay  ■window  at  one  end.  The  liv- 
ing room  is  designed  to  be  treated  very 
simply  in  detail,  ■with  woodwork  stained 
green  or  brown.  The  kitchen  is  isolated 
and  is  pro^rtded  with  windows  to  givn  it 
a  cross  draught 


A  country  house  -which  lays  no  claim  to  any  particular  architectural  style,  and 
estimated  to  cost  about  $8,222.  Its  general  appearance  is  the  result  of  a  logical 
and  straightforward  development  of  the  floor  plan.  All  outside  finish  is  cypress, 
painted  a  dark  green,  the  window  sash  being  painted  white.  The  interior  is  plast- 
ered two  coats,  finished  rough.  Throughout  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house 
the  interior  trim  is  of  cypress,  stained.  In  the  kitchen  and  pantry  the  woodwork 
is  yeno\v  pine,  finished  natural.  In  the  bathroom  tlie  ■wood^work  is  painted  -uath 
two  coats  of  enaniel.  The  floors  throughout  are  thoroughly  oiled  and  waxed. 
The  porch,  which  is  reached  from  the  living  room  through  large  French  windows, 
could  be  furnished  as  an  outdoor  living  room.  In  summer  it  can  be  protected 
with  screens,  and  in  winter  glazed  sash  can  be  placed  between  the  columns.  The 
room  could  be  heated  by  an  extra  radiator  and  used  as  a  svin-parlor.  At  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $100  electric  wiring  with  combination  fixtures   could  be  installed 
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Upstairs     there     are     four      good-sized 
chambers     well    planned   with    regard  to 
each   other,  the  bathroom    and    the  hall. 
IsTot  one  of  the  bedrooms  has  a  break  in 
its    rectangular    shape,    and    each    has   a 
closet.      There  is  provision  for  a  servant's  li 
bedroom  in  the  attic,  which  is  well  lighted  - 
and  roomy,    and    there  is  also    plenty  of 
additional     room     for     storage,     part    cf 
\vhich      could     be     partitioned     off      and  ^ 
plastered    when    more    room    is     needed.  j| 
In   the    cellar    the   walls   are    of   concrete,,!' 
whitewashed    on    the    inside.      There   are  j, 
the    usual    coal    bins    and    entrance    from:|l 
the    grade    level,    also    a    servants'    bath-  -jl 
room.      The   laundry  tubs   are  located  in.T 
the    kitchen    to    reduce     the    expense    of  ,| 
plumbing.  I 


First  floor  plan  The  maid's  room 
adjoining  the  kitchen  saves  btiilding  a 
back  stairway.  The  house  is  of  the  usual 
stud  frame  construction  above  the 
cement  water-table,  the  foundations 
being  of  concrete  or  hard-burned  brick. 
'The  exterior  covering  is  roughcast 
plaster,  heavily  gauged  with  Portland 
Cement  and  toned  to  a  dull  cream  or 
ivory.  The  exterior  wood  finish  is 
undressed  pine  or  cypress  stained  a  soft 
wood  bro'wn.  The  shingles  are  left 
.unstained  to  'weather. 


Ill 


Thi.s  house  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  its  adaptability  to  almost  any  piece 
of  ground  ha-vang  a  minimum  frontage  of  60  feet.  The  house  should  face  the 
street  broadside  as  shown,  then  the  outlook  of  every  room  is  independent  of  the 
adjoining  houses;  the  back  yard  is  abolished  and  for  it  is  substituted  the  garden, 
upon  which  the  principal  rooms  and  the  loggia  have  a  broad  outlook,  the  kitchen 
or  service  yard  being  placed  to  one  side.  The  loggia  is  practically  an  outdoor 
room.      Estimated    cost   about   $8,225 
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On  the  second  floor  the  master's  room 
with  its  fireplace  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  an  upstairs  sitting  room. 
A  small  dressing  room  and  a  bathroom 
adjoin  this  room.  The  adjacent  bed- 
room over  the  entrance  has  a  lavatory 
in  connection  ■with  the  same  set  of  water 
and  waste  pipes.  The  large  bedroom 
at  the  other  end  of  the  house  is  easily 
convertible  into  two  rooms  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines.  In  the  attic  four 
dormers  give  ample  light  and  ventilation 
for  an  additional  bedroom  if  desired 
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I        On  the  first  floor  all  the   main  rooms 
open  up  together,   giving    an   impression 
of    unusual     spaciousness  —  an     arrange- 
ment   far    more     desirable    in    a    summer 
:   residence  than  a  number   of  small,  stuffy 
rooms.     The  second  floor  joists  are  placed 
\   in  pairs   with   a  face   board   nailed   along 
the  bottom,   giving    the    effect    of   a  sub- 
stantial   beamed    ceiUng.       In    the    main 
rooms    the    floor    is    of  hard    pine.      The 
i  living    room    has    a    large    fireplace    with 
:  brick     facing     and     stone     hearth.       The 
;  mantel  is  a  heavy  plank   shelf  supported 
on  side  brackets,  and  over  it  are  sheathed 
I   panels.      In  the  dining-room  the  fireplace 
!  is  in   an    arched    recess    and    is    made    of 
!  local  stone  with  hobs  on  either  side 


On    the    first    floor    only    the     essential 

rooms  are  provided,  wi 
1  A  central  hall  ^is  entered  from  a  small 
[  porch  under  the  projected  gable  roof. 
■  On  the  left  is  a  large,  well-proportioned 
I  living  room  with  its  open  fireplace  at 
i  the  far  end.  At  either  side  of  this 
j  central  feature  is  a  window  looking  out 
,  upon  the  garden  over  low  bookcases. 
I  These  and  the  other  woodwork,  includ- 
I  ing  ceiling  beams,  are  of  North  Carolina 
I  pine  stained  a  dark  brown.  Across  the 
I  liall   is   the    dining-room,     the    wood^vork 

here     being     finished     in     white     enamel. 
,  The    kitchen     is    large     and    v.'ell    liglited 


I 

4U/i 

■  '  '  '     \  y'^'^i^^p-  i 

^rcoNi>     rLoo^     pl^m 

Design  for  a  lake  shore  bungalow  containing  nine  rooms  and  bath,  and  costing 
about  $2,800.  The  frame  is  the  ordinary  stud  construction,  thoroughly  spiked  and 
braced,  and  covered  with  heavy  building  paper,  over  which  10-inch  cypress  siding 
is  lapped.  The  piazza  columns  and  railing  and  the  lattices  are  all  made  from  cedar 
or  hemlock  logs.  As  many  factors  as  possible  that  go  to  make  a  building  expen- 
sive have  been  eliminated:  for  example,  there  is  no  heating  plant,  the  owner 
depending  on  two-large  fireplaces  to  make  the  rooms  comfortable,  and  stone  piers 
or  cedar  posts  are  used  instead  of  a  continuous  foundation 


Upstairs  the  sleeping  rooms  are  of 
Rood  size,  well  ventilated,  and  with 
plenty  of  closet  room.  The  sheathing 
here  is  of  hard  pine,  narrow  matched 
boards,  stained  natural,  while  on  the  first 
floor  it  is  wide  cypress  or  spruce  boards, 
nailed  horizontally  to  the  studs.  This 
is  cheaper  than  lath  and  plaster  and 
when  stained  a  soft  brown  or  green  is 
better  suited  to  the  informality  of  the 
building.  The  three  bedrooms  on  the 
shore  side  open  upon  the  wide  balcony, 
which  may  be  used  as  an  outdoor  sleeping 
room.  No  provision  is  made  for  heating 
the  second  floor,  but  the  chimneys  could 
easily  be  built  to  allow  for  fireplaces 


rir-^ 


A  plaster  house  costing  about  $6,200,  built  along  the  lines  of  English  cottages, 
but  with  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  suburban  America,  designed  to 
accommodate  a  family  of  four  (father,  mother,  and  two  children).  The  foundation 
of  the  house  is  of  local  stone,  upon  which  is  built  the  ordinary  balloon  frame. 
This  is  covered  by  heavy  building  paper  and  roughcast  plaster  on  wire  lath.  The 
outside  wood  is  cypress,  stained  a  dark  brown,  and  the  shingles  covering  the  roof 
are  stained  a  deep  red.  There  is  abundant  space  in  the  attic  for  the  storage  of 
trunks  and  other  things,  reached  through  a  scuttle  over  the  small  passageway 


Upstairs  the  floor  plan  shows  the  dis- 
position of  the  space  so  as  to  get  the 
four  rooms,  linen  closet,  and  bath.  This 
plan  would  be  well  suited  also  to  a  family 
having  but  one  child  and  keeping  one 
maid.  A  servant's  toilet  could  be  added 
in  the  basement,  and  the  smallest  bed- 
room allotted  the  maid.  The  one 
staircase  from  the  first  to  the  second 
floors  is  so  planned  that  any  one  using 
it  is  not  in  sight  of  people  in  the  living 
room.  The  trim,  stair  risers,  posts  and 
small  square  balusters  are  of  whitewood 
enameled  white.  The  hand  rail  and  the 
caps  of  the  posts  are  of  mahogany 


I  First  floor  plan.  Although  not  large 
jin  actual  extent,  the  interior  effect  is 
)  one  of  spaciousness.  The  living  room 
:  and  dining  room  are  separated  by  broad 
t  glazed  doors,  ^vhich,  open  or  closed  always 
;  yield  to  the  eye  an  effective  vista  The 
\  piazza  is  so  placed  as  to  command  the 
'  view  and  the  breeze  from  three  directions, 
I  though  the  street  side  could  readily  be 
shut  off  by  means  of  a  lattice  should 
I  greater     privacy     be     desired.       It     could 


then 


ope 


ig-roo 


A  stucco  house  wliich  can  be  built  for  approximately  $8,270. 
is  left  the  natural  color  —  a  warm  gray,  finished  rough.  Green  blin 
indigo  doors,  gray  shingle  roof,  and  gray-brown  trim  are  suggested 


The   exterior 
-s,  white  sash, 


On  the  second  floor  no  unnecessary 
space  is  devoted  to  halls  and  corridors. 
Every  bedroom  but  one  has  windows 
on  two  sides,  and  every  bedroom  has  a 
closet.  Three  of  the  four  family  bed- 
rooms have  direct  access  to  a  bathroom. 
There  is  a  storage  and  housemaid's 
closet  off  the  hall,  in  addition  to  the 
linen  closet.  A  door  closes  the  service 
portion  from  the  main  house.  The  attic 
is  reached  by  a  direct  flight  of  stairs, 
where  an  extra  bedroom  could  be  finished 
if  desired 


STORM  WINDOWS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 


IX   planning    for    the    betterment  of    a   house, 
there    is    no    one    improvement    that    yields 
quite    as    much     in     return,  when    properly 
handled,  as  the  storm  windows. 

I  know  of  one  twelve-room  house  in  which, 
when  the  north  and  west  windows  were  protected 
with  storm  sashes,  there  was  a  saving  of  four 
tons  in  the  winter  supply  of  coal.  It  is  easily  seen 
from  this  that  they  will  soon  pay  for  themselves. 
It  is  cheaper,  if  there  are  a  nunilnr  of  windows, 


secured  by  a  sliding 


to  order  directly  from  the  sash  factory,  instead  of 
a  carpenter,  thus  avoiding  the  middle  man.  The 
factory  sends  a  man  to  measure  them  and  though 
more  careful  fitting  is  required  before  the  windows 
can  be  permanently  placed,  any  man  handy  with 
plane  and  saw  can  do  it. 

The  expense  of  fitting,  etc.,  is  limited  to  the  first 
\ear,  unless  the  windows  are  adjusted  by  means 
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of  screws.  If  windows  are  very  large  and  very 
heavy,  there  is  probably  no  safer  way  of  keeping 
them  in  place,  but  the  expense  is  continuous. 

There  are  also  two  very  excellent  less  expen- 
sive methods  of  keeping  storm  windows  in  place: 
by  means  of  little  brass  buttons  screwed  on  the 
outside  of  the  window  frame,  or  by  brass  hooks 
and  eyes,  which  permit  of  the  adjusting  of  win- 
dows from  the  inside. 

In  the  former  method  the  buttons  are  put  on 
the  outside  of  the  window  frame,  two  on  each  side 
about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  top  and  bottom 
respectively.  These  buttons  can  be  bought  from 
a  hardware  dealer  at  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen. 
Being  of  brass  they  do  not  rust,  and  may  be  left 
on  the  house  from  year  to  year. 

With  the  hook-and-eye  method  the  adjust- 
ing is  done  from  the  inside  of  the  room.  The 
hooks  are  put  on  the  inside  of  the  storm  windows, 
and  the  eyes  on  the  frame.  Four  are  sufficient  for 
a  rectangular  window,  two  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sash  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  corner,  the 
two  corresponding  eyes  being  on  the  sill;  the  other 
two  hooks  on  the  side  of  the  window  about  six 
inches  from  the  top  and  the  eyes  in  the  side  of  the 
frame.  For  a  dormer  window  another  hook  and 
eye  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  point  at  the  top. 

The  storm  window  is  easily  passed  through  the 
open  window  and  hooked  into  place  after  all 
the  fittings  are  ready.  In  fitting  new  storm  windows 
to  their  place  from  the  mside  it  is  a  great  help  to 
screw  in  near  the  middle  a  large  screw  eye  or  two, 
for  handles.  After  the  real  hooks  and  eyes  are 
in  place,  these  may  be  removed. 

The  ventilating  of  storm  windows  may  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways:  by  hanging  it  (if 
a  small  window)  on  hinges  at  the  top  so  that  it 
can  swing  outward,  and  be  held  in  position  by 
means  of  long  hooks;  or,  if  a  big  window,  just  the 
lower  sash,  or  even  one  pane  can  be  arranged  this 
way. 

There  is  a  bar  which  can  be  bought  to  keep 
them  safe  when  pushed  out,  and  which  slides,  so 
that  the  angle  can  be  made  wider  or  narrower  at 
will. 

Where  the  panes  of  glass  are  large  and  the 
removal  of  one  pane  gives  enough  ventilation, 
the  sliding  method  is  preferable.     A  strip  of  wood 


I  X  2  in.  is  placed  across  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  lower  sash  and  screwed  to  the  frame  at  each 
end;  the  outer  part  of  the  piece  of  sash  which 
divides  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  window 
is  removed  at  the  first  angle,  and  thus  there  is 
formed  a  continuous  groove  at  top  and  bottom 
of  the  lower  half  of  window,  in  which  easily  slips 
the  pane  of  glass,  already  in  a  frame  of  its  own. 

All   windows   should   be   marked   with   a   num- 
ber,   and    a    corresponding    number    should    be 


Tlie    hook-and-eye    method    permits    of    adjustment 
from  the  inside 


placed  on  each  storm  sash  so  that  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  matching  the  windows  to  their  right 
frames  after  they  have  been  out  for  the  summer. 
The  average  factory  price  around  New  York 
for  storm  windows  of  medium  size,  with  two  coats 
of  paint  given  to  frame,  and  delivered  at  door,  is 
about  $3.50  per  window.  Ventilating  costs  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  extra  per  window. 


Ventilating    pane    and    detail    of   frame 
Dotted  lines  represent  the  groove 
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house  stands  back  from  the  road  and  is   screened  by  some  beautiful  old  i 
There  is  an  extensive  view  from  the  carriage  drive  leading  to  the  stable 


Porch  at  the  < 
the  place 


overlooking  the  great 
charming  views  of  the 


and    rocks   which    t 
irden  can  be  obtained 


A  SMALL  STONE  HOUSE  WITH  LARGE  ROOMS 


T7"HEN  choosing  a  site  for  a  country  home, 
VV  it  is  not  often  that  such  a  beautiful 
example  of  nature's  bounty  can  be 
fund  within  ten  miles  of  a  large  city,  as  was  the 
ise  when  the  present  owner  of  the  place  here 
'jscribed,  looking  for  a  summer  home,  came 
irross  a  tumbled  down  chicken  farm  in  the 
:'gion  known  as  "Black  Rocks."  The  picturesque 
[id  beautiful  country  surrounding  Haverford 
las  long  been  appreciated  by  Philadelphians 
ji  a  residential  neighborhood. 

Black  Rocks  was  once  the  site  of  an  Indian 
jlage  and  many  interesting  relics  of  arrowheads, 
lear  heads,  hominy  grinding  stones  and  bowls 
'ere  found  when  the  original  house  was  built. 

Later  the  place  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 
i/hen  purchased,  the  briers  were  so  high  that  it 
as  difficult  even  to  see  the  rocks,  and  it  pre- 
i-nted  so  forlorn  and  spooky  an  appearance 
lat  the  house  gained  the  name  of  being  haunted 
nd  those  who  drove  past  it  used  to  whip  up 
leir  horses  to  get  quickly  by  so  weird  and  dismal 
in  abode. 

Realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  place,  the 
resent  owner  purchased  the  house  as  it  stood, 
i-ith  the  entire  property.  It  was  decided  to 
emodel  the  house,  and  Messrs.  Furness,  Evans 
jc  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  were    engaged   to   make 
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the  plans.  The  old  roof  was  removed,  the  cellar 
dug  deeper,  and  the  side  walls  torn  down.  Those 
of  the  front  and  back  were  left  standing  for  the 
sake  of  tile  deep-curved  wmdow-sills.  With  large 
stone  chimneAS  and  dormer  windows  and  a  new 
wing,  the  house  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
original  building.  Gray  plaster  covered  the 
walls  of  the  old  farm  house,  but  this  was  removed, 
the  stones  being  pointed  with  wide  sections  of 
mortar.  The  stud  partitions  are  of  hemlock, 
as  are  all  the  rough  joists,  while  those  that  show 
are  of  pine,  planed. 

The  architects  carried  out  many  of  the  owner's 
suggestions,  resulting  in  a  charming  Colonial 
house,  where  quite  a  good  many  original  ideas 
were  put  into  practice.  Most  houses  present 
a  good  appearance  from  the  front,  but  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  dwelling  as  attractive  viewed  from  the 
back  as  from  the  front.  The  wing  gives  oppor- 
tunit}'  for  a  charming  little  porch  to  nestle  in  a 
corner,  the  beauty  of  which  is  further  enhanced 
by  a  most  picturesque  well,  which  supplies  the 
drinking  water  for  the  family. 

At  the  back  a  stone  wall  is  built,  jutting  out 
from  the  house,  on  which  flower  boxes  are 
arranged.  The  wall  turns  and  rises  from  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  steps,  thereby  screening 
the  entrance  to  the  cellar  door.     The  back  door. 


with  its  projecting  hood  and  flight  of  steps, 
flanked  on  each  side  with  white  balusters,  is 
vastly  better  looking  than  the  majorit}'  of  front 
doors. 

Black  Rocks  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  T.  At 
the  end  of  the  house  an  attractive  porch  overlooks 
the  great  crags  and  rocks  which  give  the  place 
its  name.  Here,  charming  views  can  be  obtained 
of  the  beautiful  little  garden,  surrounded  by  an 
old  stone  wall.  Its  grassy  paths  lead  past  the  old 
sundial  through  a  white  lattice  gatewai-  to  the 
woods  and  down  to  Mill  Creek,  a  stony  and  pic- 
turesque stream  that  runs  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  meadow. 

The  main  part  of  the  house  is  only  one  room 
deep,  so  that  the  large  hall  has  windows  on  three 
sides,  and  is  a  delightfully  cheerful  room  for  the 
living  room  of  the  family.  It  is  of  ample  size,  being 
14  ft.  10  in.  X  27  ft.  10  in. 

The  front  door  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
house,  with  its  pointed  hood  and  flanked  bv  quaint 
high-backed  settles  on  each  side.  An  old  knocker 
answers  a  double  purpose,  as  it  also  rings  an 
electric  bell.  The  front  door  opens  directly  into 
the  hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  rough  plastered. 
The  trim  is  of  pine,  painted  white,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  mahogany  chair  rail.  The  old  idea  of 
a  farmhouse    has    been   carried  out  in  the  heavy 


Snd  of   the   living-hall,    showing   the   well-planned 
dining-room.      A  door  under  the  stairs  leads  t 


ircase   and   a  glimpse  of  the 
he  kitchen  passageway 


The  living-hall  has  w 
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back  door.  vritVi  its  projecting  hood  and    flight    of    steps  flanked  on   each 
vith  white  balusters,  is  fully  as  attractive  in  its  way  as  the  front   er 


Corner  of  the  charmijig  little    porch    behind    the 
well  (not  shown  in  the  picture)  which   supplies  t 


This  shelters  a    picturesque 
inking  water  for   the   family 


pine  rafters,  which  are  stained  a  deep  brown, 
and  are  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  gray-plastered 
walls.  The  floors  are  of  selected  heart-rift  yellow 
pine,  filled  and  finished  with  shellac,  and  har- 
monize with  the  bright-colored  rugs,  which  give 
the  strong  touch  needed.  Some  old  family 
pieces  of  Colonial  furniture  are  admirably  suited 
to  this  simple  setting.  On  the  hearth  may  be 
seen  some  relics  of  bygone  days,  copper  pans 
and  a  mould  for  making  candles  being  placed 
beside  the  andirons. 

The  staircase  is  well  planned,  some  difficult 
problems,  for  lack  of  space,  having  been  over- 
come; it  was  thought  desirable  that  it  should 
have  a  return  instead  of  ending  abruptly  behind 
the  rear  door,  although  such  an  arrangement 
at  first  was  thought  to  be  impracticable,  as  the 
door  opened  against  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 

Opening  out  of  the  hall  is  the  dining  room,  which 
is  quite  a  large  room.     It  juts  out  some 
distance  from  the  main  part  of  the  house, 
and  measures   i6  ft.  4  in.  x  22  ft.  4   in. 
The  trim  is  painted  white  and  the  walls 
are  rough-plastered   like  the  hall.     The 
fireplace  is  of  old  red  brick,  and  above 
this  a   few    appropriate    ornaments    are 
placed.     The  furniture  is  Colonial,  some 
of  which  are  old  mahogany  pieces.     At 
the  end  of  the    wing  the    pantries    and 
kitchen   are  situated    and    are  fitted    up 
with  all  the  latest  improvements.     By  a 
clever  arrangement  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  maid  to  go  through  the  dining 
room   to  answer  the  front  doorbell,  as 
there  is  an   extra   passage  which   opens 
into  the  end  of  the  hall  underneath  the 
staircase. 

There  are  also  evidences  of  careful 
planning  on  the  second  floor.  The  main  bedroom 
and  bathroom  are  directly  over  the  hall,  while  the 
wing  contains  three  bedrooms,  bath  and  linen 
rooms.  The  sleeping  apartments  for  the  maids 
are  on  the  third  floor  and  open  into  a  well- 
appointed  bathroom.  There  is  also  a  large  attic. 
The  bedrooms  are  all  furnished  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  each  room  being  well  lighted 
and  having  a  fireplace.  Mahogany  suites  of 
simple  construction  constitute  the  furniture  of 
these  rooms. 

The  livable  quality  of  this  attractive  home  is 
everywhere  apparent,  but  its  chief  charm  is  in 
its  fine  old  trees  and  the  beautiful  garden. 

The  cost  of  remodeling  and  restoring  the  house 
was  $8,200.  About  $12,000  altogether  was  spent 
on  the  house,  garden,  and  surrounding  property, 
irrespeaive  of  the  purchase  price.  New  roads 
were  made  and  the  dry  stone  walls  rebuilt,  the  old 
stone  barn  restored,  and  shrubs  and  flowers  were 
purchased  gradually,  so  that  the  property  each 
year  has  become  more  beautiful  and  valuable.  A 
good  vegetable  garden  keeps  the  table  well  supplied 
with  ail  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season. 


PRIVATE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 
PLANTS   FOR    COUNTRY    HOMES 

EXCEPT  those  who  are  mechanically  inclined, 
no  one  would  care  to  undertake  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  installing  a  private  lighting 
plant  for  the  ordinary  country  home  where  a  supply 
of  electricity  can  be  obtained  from  a  public  source. 
But  even  this  limitation  leaves  a  very  large  field  in 
which     the 


First  floor  plan.  Limiting  the  number  of  rooms  to 
those  absolutely  essential  increases  their  size  and 
adds  to  the  livable  quality  of  the  house 

tion  they  are  hopelessly  outclassed  at  the  present 
time.  The  oil  lamp  gives  a  beautiful  illumination 
when  properly  cared  for,  but  to  do  anything  like  its 
best  requires  careful  daily  attention.  Private  gas 
installations  are  possible,  and  have  their  advan- 
tages; but  the  chief  disadvantage  in  gas  as  a  lumin- 
ant  is  especially  manifest  in  country  house  lighting 
where  the  summer  is  the  season  when  it  is  most  in 
use,  and  in  which  the  heat  from  the  gas  lights  is 
most  felt. 

All  things  considered,  there  would  probably 
be  a  nearly  unanimous  opinion  in  favor  of  electric 
light  if  it  could  be  obtained.  Within  the  past  two 
years  there  have  been  revolutionary  improvements 
in  electric  lamps  of  all  kinds.  The  incandescent 
lamp,  the  ordinary  "electric  bulb"  with  which 
every   one    is   familiar,  has   especially    undergone 


a  radical  change.  This  improvement  involves 
two  essential  features:  a  large  increase  in  thet 
amount  of  light  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of 
current  —  practically  three  times  as  much  as 
with  the  old  type  of  lamp;  and  an  ability  to  be  run 
at  very  low  voltages.  The  advantages  of  the  first? 
improvement  are  sufficiently  evident  to  the  user; 
the  importance  of  the  latter  improvement  needs! 
further  explanation. 

In  order  to  have  electric  lighting  worth  while, 
the  supply  of  current  must  be  always  at  hand,  so 
that  any  lamp  can  be  turned  on  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  To  obtain  this  condition  with  a  private; 
generating  plant  it  is  practically  necessary  to  use, 
a  set  of  storage  batteries  of  sufficient  capacityj 
to  supply  current  during  the  portion  of  the  day.' 
when  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  keep  the  plant] 
running.  The  original  cost  of  such  a  battery  toij 
use  with  the  old  type  of  high  voltage  lamps  formed' 
the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  installation.  The, 
new  lamp,  however,  which  is  known  as  the  Tungs- , 
ten  lamp,  can  easily  be  made  to  run  on  one-tenth (- 
the  voltage  commonly  used  for  the  old  type. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  storage 
battery  can  be  reduced  almost  as  much. 

Furthermore,  the  gas  engine  has:; 
been  very  greatly  improved  andij 
perfected  within  the  last  few  years,-: 
owing  chiefly  to  its  large  use  in 
motor  vehicles. 

Last  of  all,  a   young  American 
inventor  has  recently  worked  out  a; 
simple    and    apparently  successfuh 
device  by  which  a  small  generating! 
plant  becomes  almost  automatic  in  j, 
its  action.     This  consists  simply  of| 
a  gasolene  engine, electric  generator) 
and   a  storage  battery.     By  auto-,' 
matic    devices,  the    principles    of 
which  will  at  once  suggest    them-;, 
selves  to  those  familiar  with  hand-i' 
ling  electricity,  when  the  batteries  | 
have  run  down  to  a  certain  point  the  current  from  ' 
them  is  switched  on  to  the  generator,  which  causes  1 
it  to  run  as  a  motor.    There  is  practically  no  difl^er-  | 
ence  in   construction  between  a  generator  and  a 
motor.     This  drives  the  gas  engine,  causing  it  to 
start  just  as  it  would   by  hand    cranking.     The 
engine,  being  thus  started,  in  turn  drives  the  gen- 
erator, and  recharges  the  batteries  until  they  have 
reached  a  certain  point,  when  an  automatic  switch 
again  operates  and  stops  the  engine. 

While  the  details  of  a  private  electric  lighting 
plant  must  of  course  be  worked  out,  and   advice 
given  by  a  practical  electrical  engineer,  the  facts 
given  above  may  be  an  inducement  to  those  who 
have    missed    the    convenience    and    comfort   of  ; 
electric    lighting    to    take    up    the    matter.     An  ^ 
electrically    lighted    country    house    is    now   well  ' 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  afl^ord  to  own 
and  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

E.  Lkavi;nworth  Elliott. 
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Stable  facade  as   seen   frc 
the  plot   of  ground. 


m.   the    upper   rooms  of   the   house, 
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ARCHITECTURAL  HARMONY  ON  A  SMALL  PLACE 


THE  resources  of    small    suburban    lots    are 
seldom     fully    realized     in     our     country. 
I  Owner   and   architect   usually  cling  to  the 

inotion  that  small  grounds  are  not  worth  develop- 
ment, either  for  practical  use  or  for  recreative 
purposes,  and  may,  therefore,  be  overlooked 
'or  neglected  as  far  as  design  is  concerned.  "  Just 
let  the  chore-man  cut  the  grass  and  set  out  some 
bushes  when  he  has  a  chance."  Only  large 
estates,  it  is  usually  assumed,  may  enjoy  seclu- 
^sion  from  the  street;  they  only  may  have  unity  of 
design  and  possess  gardens  or  home  grounds  of  a 
serious  kind. 

I  That  this  point  of  view  is  wrong  may  be  learned 
'from  a  glance   at  the   smaller   and  older  villages 


such    villages 


Plan  of  lot  with  first  floor  plans  of  he 


of    England.      Lot    areas     ir 
usually  smaller  than  those  in 

[our  American    suburbs   and 

I  yet    the    use    and    pleasure 

I  derived   from  these  plots  by 
their  tenants  is   enormously 

I  greater  than  we  derive  from 

:  our  own.     The  reason  for 

;  this  is  plain:  for  centuries 
the  English  yeoman  has 
studied  the  small  lot  to 
make  it  yield  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the 
home.  Traditional  prin- 
ciples of  design  have 
been  evolved  by  this 
process  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  genera- 
tions of  builders  working  with  every  conceivable 
condition  of  site  and  exposure.  Privacy  from  the 
street  and  from  adjacent  lots  is  secured  by  ingen- 
ious placing  of  the  buildings  or  by  the  use  of  screen- 
ing walls,  hedges  or  orchards.  Space  is  always 
reserved  for  vegetables  and  flower  gardens,  for 
work  or  storage  yards,  for  clothes  drying,  and 
frequently  for  small  lawns  and  arbors. 

In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  privacy  is 
lightly  valued,  and  a  highly  organized  plot  of 
ground  is  rare  because  our  modes  of  life  —  our 
thrift,  in  short  —  does  not  require  such  con- 
servation of  resources  either  for  comfort  or  for 
profit.  If  our  lot  is  badly  arranged  for  recrea- 
tive use,  we  can  depend  on  vacant  land  nearby,  or 
we  can  take  electric  cars  to  the  country.  In  case 
no  fruit  or  flowers  grow  on  our  grounds,  we  can 
buy  them  around  the  corner. 

In  England  it  is  easier,  more  delightful  and 
more  economical  to  develop  the  home  grounds 
for  these  ends  than  to  secure  them  in  any  other 
way.  As  a  rule,  comfort  cannot  be  secured  there 
otherwise. 


By    ARTHUR     A.     SHURTLEFF 

Photographs    by    Leon    Dadmun 

The  main  motive  for  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  suburban  grounds  with  us  must  be  largely 
aesthetic.  Flowers  and  vegetables  usually  can 
be  bought  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  raised; 
the  running  expenses  of  a  private  stable  are  liable 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  boarding  at  a  public  livery; 
croquet  and  tennis  can  be  played  more  cheaply 
at  the  club  or  park  than  upon  home  grounds  spec- 
ially maintained  for  them.  Such  reasoning  car- 
ried into  the  house  and  home  shows  an  economy 
in  living  in  a  flat  or  apartment  rather  than  in  an 
independent  dwelling.  Each  year  one  army  of 
families  is  persuaded  by  such  arguments  to  rush 
to  the  communistic  life  of  the  apartment,  while 
a  lesser,  but  as  it  seems  to  us  wiser,  host  reaches 


and  stable.     The  curving  of  driveway  secures  maximum  garden  space 


out  for  the  more  individualized  life  —  certainly  a 
more  picturesque  and  visually  lovely  one  — 
requiring  a  fully  organized  home  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  the  word,  for  its  enjoyment. 

The  house  and  grounds  of  a  suburban  estate 
consist  of  two  main  portions:  the  roofed  portion 
and  the  unroofed  portion.  The  association  of 
these  divisions  with  one  another  should  be  no  less 
intimate  than  the  association  of  one  room  with 
another.  The  whole  lot  should  constitute  a 
structural  unit,  each  part  of  which  should  be  linked 
in  an  organic  manner  with  every  other  part. 
Limitations  of  space  require  this  intimate  relation 
of  one  portion  with  the  other  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy. Such  economy  is  apt  to  lead  to  an  attractive 
design  in  the  hands  of  a  good  planner. 

At  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Lewis,  Jr., 
architect,  has  successfully  solved  the  problems  of 
a  lot  measuring  about  70  x  200  feet.  The  terms 
of  the  problem  were  the  placing  and  design  of  a 
roofed  portion  having  upon  the  first  floor  a  living 
room,  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  upon  the 
second   floor,   four   bedrooms  with   a   bath.     This 


house  was  to  be  adapted  to  use  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  was  to  be  associated  with  a  second 
roofed  portion  designed  to  house  comfortably  two 
or  three  horses  and  four  or  five  carriages,  together 
with  a  hostler  and  the  necessary  hay  and  grain  for 
animals.  Among  the  unroofed  portions  were 
required:  a  front  lawn  open  to  the  street,  a  rear 
lawn  carefully  hidden  from  the  outer  world,  a 
clothes  drying  place,  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden, 
a  grove  of  trees,  a  hidden  approach  to  the  kitchen 
for  tradesmen's  use,  a  driveway  to  the  stable, 
and  a  stable  yard  for  the  drying  of  bedding  and 
for  storing  tools. 

The  accompanying  plans  and  photographs  of 
these  buildings  and  grounds  show  what  was 
accomplished  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  The  house  was 
erected  twelve  years  ago 
and  the  photographs, 
taken  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1906,  conse- 
quently show  it  in  a 
matured  condition. 
During  this  lapse  of 
years,  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  which  form 
the  boundaries  and 
produce  a  secluded  set- 
ting for  the  house,  have 
attained  considerable 
growth,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  realize 
more  fully  the  intention 
of  the  architect  than  we  could  possibly  do  had 
the  constructive  work  been  of  a  more  recent  date. 
An  examination  of  the  plan  shows  the  house 
placed  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  lot,  sufficiently 
far  from  the  street  to  give  it  an  ample  front  lawn, 
while  not  constricting  the  grounds  behind  the 
house.  The  main  living  rooms  are  arranged  on 
the  southerly  and  westerly  sides  of  the  first  floor, 
relegating  the  kitchen  to  the  northeast  corner. 
This  position  of  the  service  portion  of  the  house 
made  possible  the  use  of  a  narrow  service  path 
following  the  northern  boundary  of  the  estate, 
by  which  the  butcher  and  baker  are  allowed  to 
come  and  go  without  intruding  upon  the  family 
life.  For  lack  of  space  the  driveway  could  not  be 
placed  at  the  northern  side  of  the  house.  It  was, 
therefore,  treated  as  a  decorative  feature,  furnish- 
ing a  pleasant  vista  to  the  stable.  This  vista 
would  have  been  more  striking  from  the  street 
had  the  stable  road  been  carried  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  stable  door.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  treatment  would  have  cut  the  lot 
in  two  most  seriously  and  allowed  no  ready  means 
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of  utilizing  the  ground  on  either  side.  In  bowing 
the  driveway  toward  the  north  a  plot  of  ground 
was  left  on  the  south  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate a  flower  garden,  while  allowing  ample 
room  on  the  north  for  a  screen  plantation  of 
attractive  shrubbery  and  trees  forming  a  grove. 

Trees  and  shrubs  of  hardy  kinds  were  used 
liberallv  about  the  borders  of  the  lot  and  about 
the  house,  to  secure  privacy  and  for  decorative 
effect.  Lilac,  roses,  syringa,  deutzia,  cornels, 
spirea,  barberry,  clematis,  and  woodbine  may  be 
seen  in  the  photographs.  Poplar  and  maple  were 
chosen  for  trees.  None  of  these  plants  are 
expensive  to  buy  or  to  maintain.  The  vegetable 
garden  provides  asparagus,  tomatoes,  radishes, 
lettuce  and  a  few  other  vegetables  in  ample  quan- 
tities for  the  family,  though  other  varieties  must 
be  bought.  Flowers  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
table  decoration  are  always  to  be  had  from  the  gar- 
den in  summer.  Gravel  on  a  macadam  founda- 
tion is  used  for  all  the  garden  paths  and  for  the 
driveway  and  turn-around. 

The  stable,  as  the  plan  indicates,  was  made 
to  occup\-  a  position  close  to  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  the  lot  in  order  to  leave  as  much  space  as 
possible  between  it  and  the  house,  while  reserving 
for  itself  a  sunny  compartment  for  a  stable  yard 
upon  its  southern  end.  This  orientation  of 
the  building  also  places  the  stable  door  toward 
the  west,  which  in  cold  winter  weather  is  favor- 
able to  the  comfort  of  the  building.  The  two  main 
entrances  are  separated  by  the  harness  room. 
The  stalls  are  placed  in  that  part  of  the  building 
warmest  in  winter  and  coolest  in  summer. 

It  was  one  of  the  limitations  of  the  problem  that 
the  house  and  stable  should  not  exceed  a  cost  of 
;?6,ooo.  Within  these  limits  the  architect,  while 
sheltering  the  family  and  the  offices  of  the  stable, 
also  succeeded  in  producing  structures  which  were 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  special  grouping  of 
the  window  openings,  the  treatment  of  the  roof 
slopes,  and  the  use  of  projecting  bay  windows  and 
porticoes,  were  devices  at  once  useful  and  pleas- 
ing in  a  decorative  sense.  The  use  of  shingle 
both  on  the  wall  surfaces,  roofs  and  dormers,  and 
the  use  of  comparatively  large  brick  chimneys, 
gives  a  pleasing  sense  of  unity  in  color  and  in  tone. 
The  shingles  are  of  cedar  stamed  a  soft  gray  color. 
During  twelve  years  they  have  required  no  renewal 
or  repairs. 

The  interior  treatment  of  the  house  is  no  less 
attractive  than  the  exterior.  An  interesting 
alcove  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  front 
door.  This  recessed  ingle-nook  contains  an 
attractive  fireplace  built  of  gray  field-stone  laid  in 
Portland  cement  mortar.  It  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  long  couches,  together  with  various  cup- 
boards and  book  shelves.  A  row  of  leaded  case- 
ments open  from  it  pleasantly  toward  the  west. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  unglazed  red  tiles  while 
the  woodwork,  which  is  of  whitewood,  is  stained 
olive  green.  Tea-chest  matting  secured  with  linen 
gimp  covers  the  walls. 

The  dining  room  overlooks  the  garden  and 
receives  the   morning   sun.     The   floor   is  of  rift 


Georgia  hard  pine,  while  the  walls  are  covered 
with  scarlet  fire-cracker  paper. 

The  upstairs  rooms  in  relation  to  the  outer 
light  and  air,  to  the  stairway  and  to  the  bathroom, 
are  clearly  shown  on  the  plan.  They  are  finished 
in  whitewood  painted  a  cream  white.  The  ser- 
vant's attic  room  and  the  kitchen  are  finished 
in  shellaced  whitewood,  unstained. 

All  the  floors  throughout  the  house  are  of  rift 
hard  pine. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  house  and  stable  in  1897 
was  as  follows: 

General  contract  for  house               ....  $2,855.72 

Plumbing        ........  285.00 

Gas  piping              31.00 

Heating  with  furnace      ......  150.00 

Cost  of  stable  about 2,500.00 


To-day   however,    buildings    like    these   would 
cost  about  twice  the  above  sum. 


Second   floor   plan.      All  the    bedrooms   have   windows 
on  two  sides,  and  ample  closet  space 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUILD 

THE  following    letter  from  Mr.  J.   E.   Defen- 
baugh,   Editor  of  The  American   Lumber- 
man,   is    of   such    timely    interest  that  we 
quote  it  in  full: 

"Financial  and  industrial  depression  is  felt  more 
keenly  by  the  lumber  industry  than  by  any  other 
of  the  country's  lines  of  trade,  and  recovery  in 
lumberdom  generally  awaits  complete  convales- 
cence in  all  other  quarters.  On  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  and  the  fact  that  lumber 
manufacture  must  be  carried  on  where  nature 
has  provided  the  material,  thereby  distributing 
the  business  over  an  immense  area  and  placing  it 
in  many  hands,  no  intelligent  control  of  prices  and 
conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  prevails  in  steel 
and  iron,  can  be  exercised  by  lumbermen.  It  is 
a  question  of  continual  competition  between 
individuals  and  sections;  between  the  northern 
and  southern  producing  districts;  between  the 
south  and  the  west  coast;  and  notwithstanding  the 
oft  repeated,  yet  evidently  fallacious  statement  that 
a  'lumber  trust'  controls  the  output,  the  lumber 
business  is  subject  to  less  internal  regulation  than 
any  other  industry  of  consequence. 


"As  a  result  of  the  general  industrial  disturbanc( 
through  which  the  country  has  passed  lumber  ha' 
sold,  on  the  average,  at  little  more  than  the  cos 
of  production  and  in  many  cases  below  that  cosij 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  country  at  large 
has  had  the  advantage  of  prices  which  assured  no 
dividends  to  holders  of  lumber  stocks.  An 
extraordinary  amount  of  building  has  been  one 
of  the  results,  and  perhaps  this  has  compensatedi 
in  some  measure  for  the  serious  sectional  depres-; 
sion  inevitably  ensuing  upon  heavy  reduction  in, 
expenditures  for  labor  by  lumber  manufacturers,! 
and  the  resulting  hard  times  in  certain  territory; 
which  is  largely  dependent  on  saw-mill  enterprises 
for  prosperity. 

"The  lumber  business  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
its  equilibrium.  As  usual,  it  was  the  first  to  suffSr 
decline  and  will  be  the  last  to  restore  itself  to  nor- 
mal. Lumber  prices  at  the  mills  are  still  far  below 
the  point  which  can  be  termed  reasonable,  when 
manufacturing  costs  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  retailer's  prices  are,  on  the  average,  well 
below  normal,  although  considerably  higher  than 
the  producer's  price,  because  involving  the 
unchanging  items  of  transportation,  selling  cost, 
etc.  Doubtless  for  several  months  the  country 
will  enjoy  an  opportunity  to  secure  building 
materials  at  bargain  prices,  and  that  this  oppor- 
tunity is  being  taken  advantage  of  is  well  evidenced 
by  the  reports  of  building  permits  issued  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  reports  indicating, 
too,  that  the  rural  population  is  equally  as  active 
in  this  respect.  The  tide  is  turning,  however, 
and  within  the  next  six  months  the  building  trade 
will  cease  to  be  the  most  important  consumer  of 
lumber  products.  The  railroads,  which  are  the 
largest  customers  of  the  lumberman,  are  begin- 
ning to  buy,  as  are  also  the  woodworking  industries, 
which  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  all  kinds 
of  lumber.  When  these  factors  in  the  trade  are 
again  taking  their  customary  proportion  of  the  i 
total  output,  the  amount  of  bargain  lumber  which  | 
the  retail  dealer  can  offer  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  price  to  the  prospective  builder 
will    increase. 

"A  year  ago,  with  the  assistance  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  American  daily  press,  we  advised 
the  country  to  '  build  now  '  and  take  advan-  ' 
tage  of  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Statistics 
show  that  the  advice  was  heeded  and  without 
question  it  is  still  good  advice,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  opportunity  to  buy  building  lumber 
at  rock  bottom  prices  will  pass  with  the  close  of 
the  current  year  and  such  quotations  as  may  now 
be  had,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  prevail  again."  ' 


TO  THAW  OUT  A  FROZEN 
FAUCET 


INSTEAD  of  pouring  hot  water  over  the  frozen, 
faucet,  fill  the  hot-water  bag  with  hot  water, 
insert  the  faucet  in  it,  and  fasten  securely. 
The  heat  will  soon  open  the  faucet  if  it  is   not 
too  badlv  frozen.  P.    D.    Earle. 


Rear  view   of  the  liouse,   and 
paths  and  the  driveway 
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Recreation,  Relaxation  and  Education  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 

The  Pianola  Piano's  Success 


THE  PIANOLA  in  its  original  form 
was  a  cabinet  that  could  be  moved 
up  to  and  away  from  the  keyboard 
of  the  piano  at  will.  It  is  still  made  in 
this  form  and  thousands  of  them  are 
being  sold  throughout  the  world. 

But  when  a  way  was  found  to  unite 
PIANOLA  and  piano  in  a  single  compact, 
beautiful  instrument,  a  revolutionary  fac- 
tor was  introduced  into  the  piano  industry. 

Formerly,  a  choice  between  different 
makes  of  pianos  was  a  matter  of  price  or 
of  taste  in  tone  quality  or  of  durability. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  the  PIAN- 
OLA PIANO,  the  first  question  for  every 
intending  purchaser  of  a  piano  to  decide 


was  this :  "^/;/  /  not  making-  a  mistake  if  I 
buy  a  piano  limited  to  hand  playing  alonef" 

And  this  issue  is  more  pressing  today 
than  ever.  The  musical  world  recognizes 
two  ways  of  playing  the  piano  —  with  the 
human  fingers  and  with  the  PIANOLA 
roll.  The  two  methods  are  equally  available 
with  the  PIANOLA  PIANO.  Neither 
one  interferes  with  the  other. 

When  played  direct  from  the  key-board, 
you  would  hardly  suspect  that  the  PIAN- 
OLA was  concealed  within  the  case.  It 
is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  insert  a 
PIANOLA  roll  and  then  you  have  com- 
mand of  a  technique  as  wonderful  as  that 
of  a  Paderewski  or  a  Rosenthal. 


The    PIANOLA  Piano's  manifest  advantages  have  led  to  many  imitations.     Bear   in   mind 
that  the  multitude    of    so-called  "Player-pianos"  do  not  contain    the    genuine  PIANOLA. 

CATALOG  V  SENT  FREE 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 
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t.  ^Vilson,   California.      The  logs  are  split  and  an  equal  weight 
either  side  of  the  donkey  so  that  the  load  balances 


if  uncertain    breed    but 
ss  of  his  disposition.     H 


It  his  intelligence  and 
is    feathered  friends 


IDEAS  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  OUR  READERS 


[Note — This  department  of  the  magazine  has  been  established  to  make  room  for  some  of  she  interesting  things  that  fall  under  the  observation  of  our  readers,  but  that  usually  fail  to  gel  into 
t\pe  because  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  expanded  into  a  long  article.  IVe  accordingly  ask  our  readers  to  send  us  for  publication  some  of  their  experiences,  discoveries,  successful 
,  or  amusing  incidents — not  oi-er  250  words — with  an  interesting  photograph  or  two.      We  will  pay  for  what  we  use. — The  Editors.] 


QUAINT  AMERICAN  LUMBERING 

THE  traveler  on  Mt.  Wilson  — •  up  in  the 
Sierra  Madres,  in  California  —  is  called 
on  frequently  to  make  way  for  a  pic- 
turesque donkey-team  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
photograph,  the  "mountain  canaries"  making  their 
way  Los  Angeles-ward  with  a  load  of  new-cut 
timber. 

Up  on  Mt.  Wilson  there  is  a  cedar,  somewhat 
different  from  others  in  the  vicinity,  and  so  it  is 


dubbed  the  "Mt.  Wilson  species."  This  tree 
will  sometimes  get  to  be  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  circumference.  Wood  cut  from  it 
brings  good  prices  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  easy  to 
cut.  The  logs  are  split  and  bound  to  the  donkey's 
flanks,  much  as  is  baggage  to  other  donkeys  in  the 
far-distant  Balkans,  and  the  cavalcade,  heavily 
weighted,  then  makes  its  way  down  to  the  town. 
Those  who  have  traveled  in  Spain  find,  of 
course,  much  similarity  between  these  donkey- 
teams  and  those  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Fi-.Lix  J.  Koch. 

A  QUEER  FRIENDSHIP 


THE  DOG  in  the  photograph  is  of  uncertain 
breed  and  lives  on  a  poultry  farm  near 
New  London,  Conn.  He  i's  of  a  very 
gentle  disposition,  and  being  well  trained  is  allowed 
the  run  of  the  house  and  grounds.  He  seems 
to  take  great  interest  in  the  chickens,  which  he 
spends  considerable  time  in  "pointing"  after  the 


setter  fashion,  although  he  has  never  been  known 
to  offer  to  hurt  them. 

The  chickens  in  the  photograph  are  incubator 
hatched,  and  are  very  tame,  and  frequently 
run  around  the  dog  as  he  lies  in  the  sun. 
In  this  case,  in  order  to  get  the  photograph  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  they  were  attracted  to 
him  by  means  of  a  few  grains  of  rice  scattered 
between  his  forepaws.       James  Huntington. 

GOBLINS  IN  THE  GARDEN 

E    HAVE    been    greatly    entertained    by 


w 


ed  pods  of  our  garden  snap- 
dragons, which  one  day  we  happened 
to  look  at  upside  down.  The  seed  vessel  of  the 
snapdragon,  when  fully  ripe,  looks  exactly  like 
some  fantastic 
tesque  face.  The 
which  the  seeds 
regular  arrange 
jnd  mouth,  and 
which  persists 
pod,  makes  an 
snout. 

The  camera 
tial  justice  to  the 
pods,  to  see  which 
no  stretch  of  im 
ever  —  only  the 
they  grow  should 
down,  as  in  the 
photograph. 


mask  or  gro- 
apertures  through 
escape,  form  a 
ment  of  eyes, nose 
the  dried  pistil, 
long  upon  the 
odd,    curling 

can  do  only  par- 
se curious  little 
innature  requires 
agination  what- 
stalk  on  which 
be  turned  upside 
accompanying 
Charles  Fran- 
cis  Saunders. 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  WOODS 

IT  WAS  unfortunate  indeed  for  the  wood- 
chuck  whose  skull  is  shown  here,  that  in 
his  youthful,  teething  days,  his  front  teeth 
or  incisors,  failed  to  meet  as  nature  intended. 
Consequently  they  continued  to  grow  unrestrictetl 
by  the  grind  of  mastication,  until  the  upper  pair 
formed  nearly  complete  circles,  one  growing  inside 
and  penetrating  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  forcing 
its  way  through  into  the  interior  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch.  The  other,  after  turning  upward, 
grew  outside  the  mouth,  giving  the  animal  from 
this  side  a  ferocious  appearance,  a  la  wild  boar. 
The  lower  incisors  barely  cleared  the  no.strils, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  poor  "chuck"  to 
eat   except    by    pushing   each    mouthful    of   grass 


or  clover  into  the  side  of  its  mouth  with  its  paw 
and  masticating  it  with  its  molars. 

It  was  the  unusual  method  of  eating  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  farmer  who  shot 
the  animal  to  ascertain  why  it  did  not  eat  like 
other  woodchucks.  C.  H.  Pease. 

STRANGE  NEST  IN  OLD  APPLE 
TREE 

THIS  Plymouth  Rock    hen    made    her    home 
in  a   large  hole    in    an    apple    tree.     The 
cavity    was    about     five     feet     from     the 
ground,  well  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain,  and 
a  very  comfortable  home  was  picked  out  by  biddy 
for  her  brood. 

The  tree  was,  perha  ps,  300  feet  from  the  hen  house, 
and  just  what  induced  the  hen  to  find  a  home 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  chickens  was  probably 
nothing  other  than  the  habit  of  hiding  the  nest, 
which  some  hens  will  do,  no  matter  how  well 
provided  the  hen  house  may  be. 


The   hen   was   allowed   to   remain    in    the   tree 

until  the  brood  hatched;  then,  of  course,  she  was 

given  a   coop,  as  in  such  a   place  she  could  not 

provide  for  or  take  any  care  of  the  young  chicks. 

Edward  C.  Avery. 

AN  IMPROVISED  BATHROOM 

THE  water  supply  on  our  farm  consists  only 
of  an  ordinary  cistern,  so  that  at  first  sight 
a  bathroom  seemed  unattainable.  But 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  and  I  solved 
the  problem  by  taking  a  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  about  7  ft.  square,  and  sloping  the  floor  to  one 
corner,  where  I  bored  a  2-inch  hole  and  inserted 
a  piece  of  gas  pipe,  with  elbow,  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  floor  I  covered  with  galvanized  sheet 
iron,  turning  it  up  about  8  inches  around  the  walls, 
which  were  covered  with  oilcloth.  The  shower 
bath  I  made  by  suspending  a  5-gallon  oilcan,  with 
spigot,  from  the  ceiling,  with  a  rope  and  pair  of 
iron  pulleys.  To  the  spigot  I  attached  a  piece  of 
rubber  hose  with  spray  nozzle,  and  my  bathroom 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  Mary  Emmons. 
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The  Charm  of  a  Country  Home 


depends  a  great  deal  on  the  relation  of  the  house  and 

|:he  grounds  to  the  landscape. 

[      To  give  this  quality  stone  has  been  used,  but  there 

s  a  material  more  easily  worked  than  stone  and  cheaper, 

vhich  has  the    same    character,    and   that    material   is 

boncrete. 

(      The  most  popular  building  material    today  for   the 

•Quntry  place  is  concrete.      It  is  brought  to  the  grounds 

n  the  shape  of  sand,  gravel,  cement  and  water,  and  man- 

iifactured  on  the  spot  into  stone,  producing  a  house  all 

n  one  piece. 

i      Such  a  house  cannot  burn,  is  cool  in  summer,  warm 

jn  winter,  permanent,  lasting   and  durable,  and    in   the 

iands  of  the  right  architect  has  a  charm  of  form  in  the 

ontrast    of  the   cement   with   the   green    foliage,  which 

cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  material. 
To  insure  success,  however,  be  sure 

that  the  cement  used  is  Atlas   Portland 


Cement.  This  is  the  name  of  a  brand  which  has  quality 
and,  therefore,  gives  quality  in  construction. 

Good  concrete  was  never  made  with  poor  cement. 
Poor  concrete  was  never  made  with  Atlas  Cement. 
Standard,  uniform,  pure  are  the  qualities  of 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

which  is  made  in  the  plants  having  the  largest  output  in 
the  world,  and  which  supply  the  cement  for  use  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 


JUSTASGOOO 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  wilh  Atlas,  write  to 
THE    ATLAS     PORTLAND    CEMENT    COMPANY 
DEPT.  OF  PUBLICin,  30  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Some  books 

for  your 
information . 


y  Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and 
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\  Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages 
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HEATING  THE  ORCHARD 


T' 


idy  fc 


ighting 


'HERE  was  a  time, 
and  not  so  very 
distant,  when 
the  mere  mention  of 
the  word  frost  sent  a 
thousand  chills  chasing 
up  and  down  the  spine 
of  the  fruit  grower.  He 
could,  in  a  measure, 
spray  his  trees  to  pre- 
vent moths  and  worms, 
but  against  frost  he  was 
utterly  helpless.  A  few 
degrees  fall  in  tempera- 
ture meant  the  total 
ruin  of  his  crop. 

To-day  not  a  fruit 
grower  in  all  the  West- 
ern valleys  —  and  this 
includes  the  famous 
lands  in  western  Colo- 
rado, parts  of  Eltah  and 
all  of  California  — will 
be  without  his  orchard 
heaters.  The  first  cost 
is  considerable;  they 
may  be  needed  but  once,  or  often  not  at  all,  but  in 
preventing  a  single  frost  from  destroying  an  orch- 
ard   their  worth  is  inestimable. 

These  little  heaters  are  used  in  practically  the 
same  manner  as  a  range  in  the  kitchen.  If  a 
room  is  chilly  you  start  a  fire  to  warm  it;  if  an 
orchard  is  in  danger  of  freezing,  the  heaters  are 
scattered  through  it,  the  fires  started,  and  the 
trees  warmed. 

True,  smudging  an  orchard,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  is  by  no  means  a  new  principle.  In 
fact,  the  earliest  orchard  men  in  Calitornia,  when 
threatened  bv  a  sudden  drop  in  temperature 
during  the  blossoming  season,  would  light  huge 
piles  of  green  wood  about  their  trees  in  a  futile 
attempt  at  preventing  the  destruction.  But  this 
method,  in  some  rare  instances  proving  a  partial 
success,  was  exceedingly  crude.  There  was  little 
or  no  science  used  in  fighting  this  merciless  sky- 
demon.  There  was  absolutely  no  method  of 
controlling  the  heat  or  the  flames,  and  con- 
sequently as  many  trees  were  ruined  by  the  hear 
as  by  the  lack  of  it. 

To  improve  on  this  haphazard,  unscientific 
method,  a  number  of  earnest  fruit  growers  have 
invented  heaters  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  burning 
oil  and  coal.  Each  style  has  its  devotees,  and, 
as  many  severe  tests  have  shown,  each  has  proven 
satisfactory. 

Their  construction  is  so  simple,  and  the  materials 
so  ordinary  that  the  merest  novice  can  easily 
make  one  for  himself.  This,  of  course,  providing 
one  does  not  need  more  than  a  dozen  or  so.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  cheaper  to  purchase  them  ready 
made. 

Heaters  burning  oil  are  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive to  operate,  but  they  give  out  a  more  intense 
heat  and  their  users  are  loud  in  praise  of  their 
work.  To  the  average  man,  however,  a  heater 
burning  coal  is  more  practical  and  easier  con- 
structed. 

The  one  illustrated  in  an  orchard  and  in  action, 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Olsen,  of  Grand  Junction, 
a  prominent  fruit  grower  there.  This  is  built 
along  the  same  lines  as  all  coal  burning  heaters. 
The  other  two  photographs,  showing  a  heater  at 
close  range  and  its  simple  parts,  was  invented  by 
another  grower  in  the  Grand  Valley,  Mr.  Hoh. 
Outside  of  the  shape,  both  heaters  are  identical 
in  action  and  principle. 

About  forty  heaters  are  needed  to  the  acre,  o 
on  the  average  of  one  to  a  tree.  However,  a  grt  ,i 
deal  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  weather  an  i 
the  size  and  age  of  the  orchard.  This  of  cour- 
can  only  be^  learned  from  experience. 

Mr.  Holt's  heater  is  shown  in  its  parts,  viz: 
oil  cup,  chimney,  grate,  detachable  legs,  stove 
proper  and  cover  for  chimney.  This  valiant 
little  stove,  as  with  the  one  in  action,  holds  about 
hfteen  pounds  of  coal,  and  will  burn  steadily  for 
seven  hours  without  refilling.  In  kindling  a  fire 
the  oil  cup  can  be  used  or  not,  as  desired.  It  does, 
however,  s.rve  to  start  a  quicker  fire,  and  in  case 
of  a  sudden  drop  in  the  thermometer  every  second 
is  precious.     This  is  filled  with  oil  and  placed  in 


By    ROLAND     ASHFORD     PHILLIPS 
Photographs    by     M .     Holt    and    others 

position  beneath  the  grate,  as  the  illustration  shows. 
The  stove  is  filled  with  coal  and  at  the  proper  time 
the  oil  is  lighted.  By  the  time  it  has  burned  out 
the  coal  is  nicely  caught.  Many  growers  prefer 
to  save  the  prunings  of  their  orchards,  cutting 
them  into  small  lengths  and  using  them  as  kindling, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  oil  entirely.  There 
are  advantages  to  both  methods.  This  oil  is 
what  is  commonly  known  as  crude  or  smudge 
oil,  and  can  be  procured  from  the  refineries  at 
about  three  cents  the  gallon. 

All  heaters,  no  matter  how  they  are  constructed 
or  what  they  burn,  are  made  from  ordinary  stove- 
pipe iron,  this  being  the  most  practical  and  the 
lightest. 

All  parts  are  made  to  nest  one  into  the 
other,  thus  saving  on  freight.  To  the  owner  of 
a  large  orchard,  where  he  must  buy  in  quantities, 
these  heaters  range  in  price  from  twenty  to  fifty 
cents  apiece. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Grand  Valley,  of  which 
Grand  Junction  is  the  centre,  proved  to  the 
observer  that  the  fruit  growers  are  not  going  to 
be  taken  unawares  as  in  previous  instances,  for 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  from  the  humble 
owner  of  five-acre  orchards  to  those  running  up 
into  the  hundreds,  are  equipped  with  one  or 
another  of  these  frost  fighters. 

To  the  man  who  has  but  a  few  trees,  using  the 
fruit  for  his  personal  use,  a  home-made  heater  is 
very  practical.  These  can  be  made  from  an 
ordinary  ten-pound   lard  pail,  or  from  a  suitable 


length  of  stove-pipe.  In  the  former  instance  leJ  ! 
should  be  made  for  the  pail  and  the  bottoj 
slashed  into  some  resemblance  of  a  grate.  She 
a  stove-pipe  be  used  it  should  be  cut  into  a  tw(j 
foot  length,  with  a  wire  grate  inserted  about  s 
inches  from  the  bottom.  Below  this,  openim 
must  be  cut  to  allow  a  draught. 

When  the  thermometer  warns  one  that  a  fro 
is  imminent  a  fire  should  be  kindled  the  quicke 
way  and  the  heaters  scattered  among  the  trees. 

It  will  perhaps  mean  the  loss  of  a  night's  slee 
—  or  even  several — but  the  time  thus  employe 
will  be  more  than  repaid.  The  heaters  mu' 
be  carefully  watched  and  faithfully  attended  t{ 
from  the  time  they  are  set  out  until  mornin; 
Experienced  growers  will  tell  you  that  i 
most  critical  hour,  and  the  one  most  dreaded, 
the  one  just  before  sunrise.  Therefore  this  sixi 
minute  period  must  be  guarded  with  increase 
vigilance. 

An  excellent  method,  and  one  almost  exclusive 
used  in  the  Grand  Valley,  is  to  place  sever 
thermometers  within  the  orchard,  and  one  we 
outside  the  heated  area.  In  this  way  the  watch 
is  able  to  tell  how  much  heat  his  stoves  are  givit 
off  and  how  the  temperature  stands  outside. 

Ihus  It  IS  shown  that  with  this  simple  litt 
heater  within  reach  the  fruit  grower  need  nevi 
fear  the  unexpected  frost  if  due  vigilance 
excercised,  and  the  sudden  fall  in  temperatu 
after  the  trees  are  in  blossom  is  robbed  of 
former  terror. 


Oil-burning    orchard    heater    befon 


up,    showing    the    different    parts — oil    cup,  chimney,  legs,    gra; 
3ve  proper,  and  cover 


but  it  is  operated  on  the  same  principle 
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Recognized  Criterion 

IT  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  among  musicians,  and  it  is  now  freely 
admitted  in  the  music  trade,  that  the  Starr  Minum  Grand  is  the  criterion 
by  which  all  the  small  grand  pianos  are  judged. 
In  the  effort  to  obtain  in  a  very  compact  instrument  the  full  volume,  the 
sustained  power  and  the  sympathetic   tone   quality  of  the  best  concert 
piano  construction,  the  builders  of  the  Starr  have  attained  complete  success. 

Price  $700  (Freight  and  handling  additional) 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Handsome  Catalogue  in  color  on  request  without  cost 

Factory  Salesrooms  Jesse  French  "P.  6-  O.  Co. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  139  West  Fourtli  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1220-22-24  Huron  Road 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Fourth  and  Ludlow  Sts. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Valpey  Bldg.,  213  Woodwa 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  138-40  N.  Pennsvlvani; 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  413  West  Fifth  St. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  931-35  Main  St. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  329  Superior  St. 


SELLING    AGENTS    IN    ALL    CITIES 


Austin,  Texas,  813  Congress  St. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  1921  Third  Ave. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  626  Market  St. 
Dallas,  Texas,  280  Elm  St. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  log  W.  Seventh  St. 
Montgomeiv,  Ala.,  108-12  Dexter  Ave. 
Nashville,  tenn.,  240-42  Fifth  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1 1 14  Olive  St. 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  W.  Commerce  &  St 
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9cM 


^^  fclSuiin  ^^^^ 


Over  the  keyboard  of  ihc  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

—Liszt. 
After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 
Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken  four  hundred  years 
to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  niaudolin-like  instruments  which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach 
and  Beethoven  played,  that  mine  of  musical  resource. 


®f)e  ilatotoin  ^iano 


Here — at  one's  ten  fingers— is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the  masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the  "plucked"  claviers, 
loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals  an  emotional  content  of  unimagined 
beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — itnmediate  precursor  of  the  piano — 
a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of  expression,  and  in 
extent^  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax  to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain 
memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
agent  will  bring  the  catalogue  and  full  information. 
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Our    Specialty    is 
Cottage  Furniture 

( Simple  in  line  and  well  built ) 

A  DAPTED  to  Shore  and  Country 
Houses.  Can  be  furnished  un- 
finished or  stained  to  match  interior 
decorations.  A  request  will  bring  a 
package  containing  200  distinctive  pat- 
terns. Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect 
specimen  pieces  displayed  in  our  ware- 
rooms. 
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WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  I] 
ABOUT  INDOOR  GARDENS 

(Continued  from  page  i86) 

England's  greenhouse  problems  were  three:  to  rai 
the  best  fruit,  to  harmonize  the  greenhouse  wi 
existing  architecture,  and  to  perfect  the  sma 
cheap  greenhouse  so  that  everybody  could  ha: 
one.     Those  problems  she  has  solved. 

Our  great  job,  it  seems  to  me,   is  to  devek 
the     idea     of    livability     in     greenhouses.    Tl 
American   people   are   "long"   on    ingenuity  ar 
"short"  on  repose.      We  work  harder  and  long 
than  Europeans  and,  therefore,  we  need  somethii 
in  addition  to  active  sports.     We  need  to  tela  ( 
There    is   no    relaxation    in    the   ordinary   greti  ) 
house.     One    merely    wanders    through    it   wi' ( 
a  bunch  of  friends  to  see  a  lot  of  unrelated  objecl  1 1 
that  are  on  exhibition.     But  Mrs.   Stewart's  li  I 
ing  room  is  a  place  to  loaf  and  invite  the  soi  j 
This,  then,  seems  to  me  the  first  great  contributi(  i, 
toward  an  American   style  of  greenhouse.  I, 

The  second  important  adaptation  of  the  gref  It 
house  to  American   life  has   been   made  by  Ri  |' 
Warberg,   of  White    Plains,   who   has    combim  ! " 
the    idea    of  a    greenhouse    and    swimming  poi  j  j 
For  Americans  are  certainly  fond  of  bathing,  ari  I" 
swimming    pools    for    summer    use    are    commd  i 
among  the  rich.     Why  not,  then,  cover  the  pa  i 
with  glass  and  use  it  the  year  round  ?     And  wl;  i  ' 
not  cover  the  walls  of  the  greenhouse  with  bea    lEl 
tiful   tropical   vines?     Thus   the   different    mer 
bers  of  a  family  may  enjoy  a  swim  before  breaJwi 
fast,  not  only  in   complete  privacy,   but  amid!_ 
scene  of  beauty. 

The  third  great  American  idea  was  contribute  . 
by  the  late  Samuel  B.  Parsons,  in  a  book  callJfa' 
"About  Gardens."     It  is  to  cover  all  the  roc 
in    a   great   city   with   gardens   of  glass.     TVti    f 
he    thinks,    would    furnish     ideal      playgrounj  ym 
for    children    in    the    winter.     Such    greenhouf; 
need  not  be  an  added  care  to  the  family,  for  t 
florists  would  supply  caretakers.     In  the  summllM 
when  the  house  is  shut  up,  the  plants  could  ' 
sent  to  the  florists.     If  the  paterfamilias  has  to  pa 
a  night  at  home  he  could  open  the  ventilators  :ii 
sleep  in  the  greenhouse.     Mr.    E.   H.   Harrini 
had  on  the  roof  of  his  New  York  house  an  oi 
door  sleeping  room  which  was  a  sort  of  greenhoui 
The    fourth    idea    we    are     bound    to     develi 
is  to  build  a  house  around  a  garden  and  co\ 
the    garden    with     glass.     The     Spaniards    ha 
perfected    the   patio   garden.     It    remains  for  ,„,, 
to  adapt  it  to  a  country  that  has  zero  weather  if«»i 
winter.  _  _  _      _    ]fe 

I  could  give  other  examples  of  originality  ""; 
greenhouse  construction,  e.  g.,  Mrs.  Thompsoi 
aviary  which  has  a  tree  in  it,  but  unique  thlni 
and  things  that  are  only  for  specialists,  are  i 
helpful,  as  a  rule.  The  important  thing  is  th 
which  suits  thousands  or  even  millions  of  pec 
Originality  in  England  has  often  exercised  iv 
in  making  grottoes  in  greenhouses,  with  all  so 
of  colored   lights  and   surprises.     There  is  no 


II.Cl 
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ing  in  that  line  of  effort  worth  while.  The  ■ 
problem,  in  which  American  originality  shoijj 
do  its  best,  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  — tW- 
cheapening  of  the  greenhouse  so  that  efe| 
body  can  have  one.  Already  we  have  a  porta'ii 
greenhouse  for  $250  which  will  not  fall  down  wra 
you  breathe  hard,  or  rot  to  pieces  in  ten  yeaj 
and  I  hope  for  even  better  things.  ^ 

Hitherto  greenhouses  have  been  such  ut} 
things  that  owners  of  country  places  would  r| 
have  them  near  the  house.  In  England,  gretjl' 
houses  are  made  to  harmonize  with  any  style 
architecture,  but  at  great  sacrifice  of  the  sui 
rays.  The  American  houses,  I  believe,  are  t|i 
lightest  on  earth.  A  few  years  ago  the  par| 
of  glass  were  only  eight  inches  wide;  now  tb  |^ 
are  twenty-four.  That  awkward  elbow  has  be 
abolished  and  snow  can  no  longer  darken  a  hou 
Inside  one  of  the  new  houses  there  is  nothing 
break  the  sweep  of  vision  or  shade  the  plan  d 
We  have  evolved  a  type  of  greenhouse  far  brigh 
and  cheerier  than  any  I  saw  in  England 
expression  is  efficiency  —  a  solid  feeling  of. P.  5,11 
manence,  combined  with  a  smiling  and  inviti  [, 
exterior.  The  character  of  it  is  unmistakal 
American.  It  remains  only  to  bring  the  wo 
shop  and  vestibule  into  harmony  with  dome: 
architecture. 

There  is  one  English  idea,  however,  that  we  1 
import  bodily  with  profit,  and  that  is  the  "fun 
collecting."  The  English  are  a  nation  of  ' 
lectors  and  hobby  riders,  and  I  feel  it  in  my 
that  we  shall  become  so.  The  passion  for  co 
pleteness  is  in  our  blood.     Orchids  are  the  gr 
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Fimiture    Portfolio     Mailed     Free 


'  HK  Our  64-page  Portfolio  "  Masterpieces 

f  ^"^   in  Miniature  "  oontainins;  500  views 

4  of  Colonial  and  Period  furniture  for  the  Bed  Room, 
J  Dining  Room  and  Library  as  well  as  our  Flanders 
*  furniture  which  is  the  sensation  of  the  day,  is  mailed 
fl  free— ask  for  Portfolio  B. 

I  It  is  a  reproduction  in  part  of  our  dealers  mag- 
nificent portfolio  of  photosravures  (each  book 
cost  S50  and  shows  over  2000  pieces  of  high  grade 
fnrnitiire)  shown  at  our  dealers'  store. 

J  BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE, 

f 


>  years  has  been    recognized   as  the   standard 
liich  other   furniture  has  been        ^-;r>>. 

,.     1-  /#^^  <v 

f     (h\v    shopmark   shown   somewhere    /oS'/^'  TA  ^ 

^  on  rvery  piece  is  the  purchaser's  pro-    \^V>'c^/  /5 

^  ticiion  against  imperfections  in  work-     ^^Aflirr^/  ^ 

J  inaiiship  or  material.                                       ^-~jn^^  ^i 

'      Our    enormous    capacity    and    long   experience  ^d 

f  niakr    it    possible    for    us  to    price   our   goods  ^ 

A  much   lower   tlian  would    be   possible   with   less  ^^ 

'  r.\|iriicnce  and  smaller  capacity.  ^^ 

f  T«.>  ether  book!  published  by  u«.  "Furnltur.  of  Ch«r»cter"ana  "ThlOBJ  ^( 

A  <i.   lUmember"  .t«  in»U  upon  receipt  of  eiiteen  centB  in  U.  S.  sUnips  ^» 

f  «  hi,  h  onlT  partly  cover  their  COM,     They  are  furniture  liooln  He  Luie.  ^J 

^  ,.V..erpiec..inM.ni.tur.-,e.eu.free.     ^^-ri..  for  it  today.  J# 

f  BERKEY   &   GAY   FURNITURE    COMPANY    V 

J  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  ^M 

■■  THE  TANKS  WITH  A  REPUTATION" 

f^ater  Works   Systems 

FOR  SUBURBAN  HOMES, 

ichools.  Asylums,  Cemeteries,  Parks,  etc. 

A  CALDWELL 
rPRESS  TANIC  AND  STEEL  TOWER 


pply  an  abundance  of 
at  ample  pressine  for 
purpose  needed  about 
1  and  buildings  and 
h  fire  protection   be- 

iks  are  made  of 
sting  Cypress  Lum- 
quipped  with  hoops  of 
teed  strength,  and  so 
ict  in  construction, 
,re  impossible. 
!  Steel  Towers  have 
columns  and  are 
with   four  times    the 


y  one  mechanic  with 
n  labor  is  necessary 
ct;  you  can    put    up 

guarantee  both  Tank 

ipes  to  be  frost  proof. 

install  complete  with 

,  Pipe,  Hydrants.  En- 

;tc.,  if  desired.    Send 

istrated  catalogue  and 

Book,  and    let    us    yive    you   references    in    your    sect 

Tears'  Experience. 

I.  C.  CALDWELL  CO.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

We  furnish  Niagara  Rams 
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Quilt 


V  "Comforter"  that   will    Keep  the 
Whole   Family    Warm 

A  house  lined  with  Cabot's  Sheathing 
hiilt  will  be  wind  and  frost  proof.  It  will 
t  w.irm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  No 
tMt  I  an  get  out  nor  cold  get  in,  or  vice  versa. 
t  i~  not  a  mere  paper  or  felt,  but  a  thick 
i,ii;i:ig  which  retains  the  warmth  as  a  bird's 
liimage  does.  "//  is  cheaper  to  build  warm 
'  «w  J  thati  to  Iieat  cold  ones." 

.s.imple  and  catalogue  free  on  request. 

SAMfEL    CABOT 

147  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  All  Cfntkal  Points 


COV\^N 
CABINET-WOFK 

is  especially  rich  in  examples  of  the  designs 
of  the  great  English  masters — Sheraton, 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  the  Adam 
brothers,  etc. 

Purchasers  of  Cowan  Cabinet- Work  may 
feel  assured  not  only  of  perfect  authenticity 
of  design,  but  also  of 

better  furniture 

than  these  masters  ever  knew.  Cowan  Cabinet -Work 
of  the  present  day  will  constitute  the  valued  heirlooms 
of  generations  to-<:ome.  It  is  not  furniture  of  passing 
fashion,  but  of  permanent  good  taste,  built  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  great  furniture  designing  periods  of  the 
past. 

//  is  the  only  line  of  really  fine  furiiiture 
which  is  sufficiently  complete  so  that  a  home 
may  be  furnished  entirely  with  it — thus  insuring 
a  harmojiy  of  result  not  possible  otherwise. 

Cowan  Cabinet-Work  maybe  seen  at  representative  furn- 
iture stores  in  leading  cities.  We  do  not  distribute  catalogs 
or  furnish  photographs  exceptto  dealers.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you,  on  request. 


For  your  guidance  /f=^  /f°^^^^      a     F  A  ^  "y^,    T   the  maker's  mark, 
each  piece  of  Conuan  iX  ((ICHICAGO^   fVI    shoivn  here'with, 

Cabinet-Work  bean  \:=^\^     Sjf     \/ Jr=^i    ^    in  gold, 

W.  K.  COWAN  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


Interior  Decoration 

/or  RESIDENCES,  SCHOOLS, 
LIBRARIES,  CHURCHES, 
THEATRES,  AND 
PUBLIC     BUILDINGS 

We  have  designed  and  executed 
the  interior  decoration  of  many  of 
the  beautiful  buildings  in  New  Eng- 
land. Our  work  has  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  merit  and  that  individu- 
ality so  desirable  in  the  most 
beautiful  homes,  churches,  librar- 
ies and  other  buildings. 
A  strong  feature  of  our  decorative 
work  is  the  artistic  quality  of  wall 
papers,  hangings,  draperies  and 
furniture  which  we  furnish. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  those 
who  contemplate  interior  decoration  and  to 
submit  sketches,  drawings  and  color  schemes. 

L.  HABERSTROH   &  SON 


647  Boylston  Street, 


Boston,   Mc 


HolUston  Wall  Cloth 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Leading  Decorators 

Is  a  specially  prepared  cot- 
ton fabric  that  is  adaptable 
for  decorative  purposes  to 
any  wall  whether  old  or 
new.  Besides  being  highly 
artistic  in  design,  Holliston 
Cloth  holds  its  color,  is 
thoroughly  sanitary  and 
wears  like  iron. 

THE  HOLLISTON  MILLS 

Norwood,  Mass.    67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Sum/lie  books  shozving  wide  range  in  design 
and  colorings  may  be  obtained  through 
your  decorator,  or  on  application  to  the 
New  York  Office. 
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favorites  with  English  collectors,  but  many  people 
like  to  have  a  genera!  collection.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  taste.  Some  people  run  after  pitcher 
plants,  some  want  a  hundred  kinds  of  chrys- 
anthemums and  some  yearn  after  every  variety 
of  begonia.  The  greenhouse  enables  every  one 
who  has  the  collecting  spirit  to  become  a  world- 
authority,  or  at  least  a  local  oracle  on  his  specialty. 
And  the  crowning  joy  of  the  collector  is  the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  improved  varieties.  No 
matter  how  hardy  a  plant  you  may  work  with 
you  will  want  a  greenhouse  to  propagate  your 
precious  seedlings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
first  red  daffodil  will  open  in  a  ^250  greenhouse 
and  even  a  seven  by  nine  structure  is  large  enough 
for  a  reasonably  complete  collection  of  amaryllis 
—  those  gorgeous  plants  shown  on  page  186. 


A  MAN  AND  HIS  JOB 

{Continued  jrom  page  i6o) 

a  book  on  camping,  with  caustic  comments  by  the 
boys.  My  offer  of  my  outfit  for  inspection  was 
received  with  hilarity.  Approbation  of  my 
selection  would  have  been  universal,  but  for  one 
wise  youth,  who  remarked: 

"These  things  come  not  by  chance;  Watson 
posted   you." 

Our  mild  orgy  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Saunders,  who  blew  in  from  the  bush, 
tall,  straight,  clean-limbed,  with  the  glow  of 
exuberant  health  radiating  from  his  every  feature. 
Picturesquely  clad  in  bright  red  sweater  open  at 
the  throat,  gray  flannel  shirt,  red  sash,  wool  cap, 
long   socks   and    moccasins  of  Indian   make,  he 


This  Mark  Idejitifies  Mayhew  Furnitun 


May  hew  Prices 

The  assumption  that  the  prices  of 
Mayhew  furniture  are  high  would  be 
a  mistaken  one.  Mayhew  prices  are 
not  high — they  are  right. 

Mayhew  Furniture 

is  a  standard — in  price  as  well  as  in  quality — 
which  means  simply  that  its  makers  are  as  scru- 
pulous in  fixing  one  as  in  insuring  the  other. 
The  difference  in  price  between  Mayhew 
furniture  and  ordinary  furniture  is  not  as  great 
as  the  difference  in  quality.  The  purchase  of 
Mayhew  furniture  is  always  an  economy. 

The  Mayhew  method  of  presenting  its  lines  for  your  inspection  is  as  superior  as 
Mayhew  furniture.  Leading  dealers  in  the  important  American  cities  have  examples 
of  Mayhew  furniture  on  their  floors.  They  understand  it  —  and  will  show  it  to  you 
intelligently.  They  have  also  the  Mayhew  Carbon  Prints  —  11x14  inches  in  size 
—  by  which  to  show  you  the  various  styles  they  do  not  carry  in  stock. 

Every  Mayhew  dealer,  therefore,  is  able  to  show  you  the  entire  May/ieiv  line  of  more 
than  a  thousand  patterns  —  representative  examples  on  the  floor,  and  supplementary 
pieces  by  photograph.     It  is  a  satisfying  way  of  securing  the  widest  choice. 

The  Mayhew  line  includes  a  wide  range  of  perfect  examples  in  the  Adams,  Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Elizabethan  —  all  the  important  English  periods  —  also 
American  Colonial  and  luxurious  upholstered  furniture  in  Morocco  and  fabric  coverings. 

We  do  not  distribute  any  conventional  "  booklets,"  because  the  best 
of  conventional  illustrations  are  widely  used  to  advertise  inferior 
furniture.     We  ask,   in  your  interest  as  well  as  our  own,  that  you 

See  Mayhew  Furniture  at  your  Dealer  s 


By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

Some  more  wildly  laughable  adventures  that  befell  Mike 
Flannery,  the  express  agent  of  ''Pigs  is  Pigs"  fame;  every 
reader  of  "Pigs"  will  read  them,  for 
they  make  a  large  addition  to  the  joy  of 
life.     Four  illustrations.    50  cents. 

MIKE  FLANNERY 

ON  DUTY  AND  OFF 

By  the  same  author: 

"  Pigs  is  Pigs,"  50  cents. 

"That  Pup,"  50  cents. 

"The  Great  American  Pie  Company,"  50  cents. 

"Kilo,"  $1.00. 
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DouBLEDAK  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


)ry,  he  insisted 
Crocker's  firsti 
led.  This  boy| 
irlc  and  unusedl 


The    forestry    division    employs    Indians  especially  to 
make  snowslioes  that  will  stand  hard  usage 


embodied  the  spirit  of  the  wild,  and  was  greeted) 
by  his  comrades  with  affectionate  vociferation;"; 
He  had  traveled  well  into  the  night,  eager  to  makd 
his  report  to  the  chief,  of  work  well  done  througli 
a  three  weeks'  trip  by  snowshoes  and  dog  team, 

Before  he  would  tell  his  own  story,  he  insisted 
on  hearing  the  full  particulars  of 
trip  from  which  he  had  just  returne 
was  an  athlete,  but  new  to  the  wor 
to  snowshoeing,  and  when  his  assistant  disabled 
himself  by  sending  a  bullet  through  one  of  his  toes, 
Crocker  carried  the  packs  of  both  and  led  the  way 
until  his  companion  could  walk  no  farther,  when 
he  made  camp  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
boy  abandoned  the  packs  and  taking  his  assistant 
on  his  back,  carried  him  by  short  stages  through 
the  day,  until  he  reached  the  camp  of  a  jobber 
in  the  afternoon.  The  story  was  told  as  if  it  were 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  day,  instead  of  a  tale  of 
peril  and  adventure  which  so  slight  an  event  as  a 
snow  squall  might  have  turned  into  a  double 
tragedy. 

I  noticed  that  wherever  the  talk  of  the  forestry 
boys  began,  it  always  came  around  to  the  chief  in 
the  end. 

"You  boys  seem  to  like  Watson,"  I  said  to  one 
of  them. 

"Like  him!  Why  he  hypnotized  me  at  the 
start.  It  is  curious  how  he  is  always  on  hand 
when  he  is  needed.  When  I  first  came  here  I 
went  out  in  a  canoe  with  Saunders.  Neither  of 
us  had  ever  been  in  one  of  the  things  and  we  rolled 
it  over  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  was  filled 
with  floating  ice.  Saunders  and  I  swam  ashore 
and  ran  down  the  bank  yelling  for  help  to  save  the 
canoe,  before  it  went  over  the  falls.     When  we  got 
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Houses  varying  in  cost  from  $3,500  to  $250,000 

are  being  built 

FIREPROOF 

with 

Terra  Gotta 
Hollo^v  Tile 

Even  if  you  do  not  build 
fireproof  throughout,  you 
will  find  Hollow  Tile  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  material 
for  wall  and  partition  con- 
struction. 

'Read  thU  page  -through — then 
A  house  built  of  Hollow  Tile  and  fireproof  all  through.    Cost,  complete,  $4,500  a^K.  for  our  booK. 

Besides  the  inestimable  value  of  their  being  fireproof,  buildings  of  Hollow  Tile  throughout  are 
better  than  frame,  brick  and  wood,  or  concrete-and-wood,  because  they  are  of 

Enduring  Masonry  Construction  Throughout 

By    reason   of   the    indestructibility  of   the   material   and  their    substantial    construction,   these    houses 

Cost  Far  Less  for  Maintenance  and  Repairs 

than  is  the  case  with  buildings  of  frame  or  brick-and-wood.     Floors  of  wooden  joist  construction  warp 
and  crack.  Floors  of  Fireproof  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile  endure  for  all  time. 

Exteriors  of  frame  houses  must  be  painted  frequently;  walls  of  Cement  Coated  Terra  Cotta  Hollow 
Tile,  never.  Walls  of  wood,  stone,  concrete  or  brick  absorb,  retain  and  carry  to  the  interior  of  the 
house  the  frost  of  Winter  and  heat  of  Summer.  The  air  space  in  walls  of  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile 
furnishes  complete  insulation  against  atmospheric  conditions,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  heating  to  a 
minimum,  and  buildings  of  this  material  compared  with  brick,  frame,  stone,  concrete  or  a  combination 
of  all  four  are 

Warmer  in  Winter — Cooler  in  Summer 

Houses  with  walls  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  frame,  must  be  "furred"  or  lined  with  wood  to  be 
plastered,  and  they  carry  sound  vibrations  and  are  subject  to  the  penetration  and  ravages  of  vermin. 
Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile  Houses  require  no  furring,  the  plastering  being  applied  direct  to  the  Hollow 
Tile,  and  they  are 

Moisture  Proof — Sound  Proof — Vermin  Proof 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  residence  with  all  these  advantages  and  completely  Fireproof  can  be 
built  at  a  lower  cost  than  one  of  brick-and-wood  or  concrete,  and  comparing  favorably  with  the  cost  of 
frame,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  talk  with  your  architect  about  this  modern  construction  ? 
All  architects  are  familiar  with  methods  of  designing  and 
building  houses  of  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile.     A  Copy  of  our 
book  showing  how   houses  are  constructed  of  Fireproof   Terra 
Cotta  Hollow  Tile  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

National  Fireproofin^  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile 

Contractors  for  Construction  of  Fireproof  Buildings.  The  largest 
Company  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  business  of 
fireproof  construction.     Capital— Twelve   and  one-half  Million  Dollars 
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"DEFORE  you  build^  profit  by   the   experience   of 
the   house   owner  who  is  trying   to   sell  to-day. 

Any  good  architect  will  tell  you  that  extra  bathroom  equipment 
is  an  investtnent,  as  it  will  be  a  prime  factor  in  determining 
future  selling  values.  This  in  addition  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  to  your  family  and  your  guests. 

"\/r  C\  'V\  p  "D  1^  As  an  aid  to  the  stlt-ction  of  appropriate  fixtures,  we  have 
■pj  T  TA/f  "DTTVir^  prepared,  in  our  booklet  "  Modern  Plumbing,"  a  series  of 
■*•  designs  for  bathrooms  ranging    in    price  from  ^^85  to  $3,000. 

It  suggests  where  to  use  Imperial  Solid  Porcelain,  Vitreous  Ware  or  Enameled  Iron  to 
the  best  advantage  and  gives  illustrations  with  costs  of  individual  fixtures  in  each  material. 
There  are  also  helpful  hints  on  decoration  and  tiling. 


THE    J.    L.    MOTT    IRON    WORKS 

1828      OVER  EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY      1909 
FIFTH  AVENUE    AND     SEVENTEENTH    STREET 

NEW        YORK        CITY 


BRANCHES 
Boston,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,    Pittsbursh, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  San   Francisco,  San  Antonio, 
Atlanta,  Seattle  and  Indianapolis 
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A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE  FREE! 

Ltt  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
and  ourvaluable  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Page  "Wire  I  Examine  the  method  of  weaving  the  wonderful 
Page  Knot-the  Knot  that  can't  come  off!  Study  the 
many  styles  of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pictures  show. 
ing  extreme  tests  which  this  splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  ho  .v . 
in  our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elasticity,  tensile 
Streneth  and  durability  into  High  Carbon.  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Steel  Wire.    Learn  what  this  means  in  economy. 

Specified  by  U.  S.  Government  as  standard  of  quality.  Ap- 
proved by  a  millioQ  farmers,  \rrite  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of 
Page  lenceand  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  209  K  Adrian,  Mich. 


Three  Magazines 
For  Every  Home 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Beautiful,    practical,    entertaining.       ^4.00 

a  year. 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

interpreting  to-day's  history.     $3.00  a  year. 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE-FARMING 

telling  how  to  make  things  grow,     ^i.oo  a 

year. 
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An    elaborately    illustrated    bool^    on    the     home    garden 

The    Garden    Week    by   Week 

By  WALTER   P.  WRIGHT 

"THIS  is  a  precrical  handbook,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Perfect  Garden,"  covering  the  gardening  operations  for 
every  week  in  the  year.     It  is  a  hartdy  guide  to  the  culture  of  all  important  flowers,  vegetables, 
and  fruits — outdoors  and  in  greenhouses   and  cold  frames — invaluable  to  the  amateur  who  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  this  is  the  season  for  pruning  grapes,  and  that  for  planting  half-hardy  bulbs,   etc. 

The  illustra'ions,   of   v/hich  there  are  about  two  hundred  in  color  and  in  black  and  white, 
are  very  eiaborr.'e  and  beautiful. 

Net,  $2.00   ("Postage  20  cents) 

Doubleda  .      .r::  Sc  Co,,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 


opposite  the  church,  there  was  Watson  with  a  skiff 
and  some  paddles  and  all  three  of  us  tumbled 
aboard  and  put  out  in  the  stream.  Just  as  we 
started,  Chalmers  came  out  of  the  church  and 
shouted  to  us:     'Let  the  damned  thing  go!' 

"But  Watson  didn't  hear  him  and  we  caught 
the  canoe  after  it  was  fairly  in  the  pull  of  the  falls. 
Saunders  and  I  were  clumsy  with  the  paddles  and 
I  was  some  scared,  so  I  guess  Watson  did  all  the 
work.  He  told  us  in  his  cool,  pleasant  way  not  to 
get  excited,  that  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about, 
but  he  put  in  the  big  licks  all  the  same  and  he  did 
look  tired  when  we  got  to  the  bank." 

The  ne.xt  day  was  Sunday  and  I  took  a  snowshoe 
tramp  in  the  morning  with  one  of  the  boys,  who 
lamented  that  he  was  in  for  a  month  of  office  work. 
He  looked  at  my  boughten  snowshoes  and  said  they  ', 
would  do  nicely  to  hang  on  the  wall,  but  that  a   l 
twenty-mile  tramp  on  them  would   be  likely  to   \ 
lead  to  the  cemetery.     He  brought  me  a  pair  of 
Indian  make,  with  frames  of  white  ash  and  lacings 
of  caribou  hide,  each  strand  of  which  had  been 
four  times  stretched,  and  that  walk  in  the  woods 
was  a  dream  of  delight. 

On  our  return  we  found  that  Watson  had  come 
and  gone.  He  was  just  in  from  a  four  days'  trip 
by  sleigh,  snowshoes  and  dog-team  when  he  was 


Balsam  grove  in  midwinter.     The  wood  is  light  brown, 
very  soft  and  coarse-grained 

met  by  a  message  that  the  minister  in  a  neighbor- 
ing settlement  was  sick,  and  without  taking  rest   , 
he  was  off  on  a  journey  of  a  score  of  miles  with  two  ji 
sermons  to  preach  at  the  end  of  the  jaunt.  ;| 

He  came  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  I  jj 
met  him  at  breakfast  in  the  morning,  exchanging 
kindly  banter  with  his  boys  and  listening  with 
approving  nods  and  bits  of  counsel  to  their  informal 
reports  of  their  work.  I  was  amused  when  he 
turned  to  my  companion  of  the  previous  morning, 
who  had  lamented  that  he  was  booked  for  a  month 
at  the  office,  and  said:  Si 

"How  soon  can  you  be  ready  to  start  out  for  a   I 
month  in  the  bush,  to  help  check  up  the  work  of 
that  Government  Survey  party?" 

"An  hour  will  be  easy;  half  that  time  if  there  is 
any  hurry." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  but  to-morrow  morning  will 
do."  . 

Saunders,  who  was  proud  of  the  long  list  of 
camps  he  inspected,  reported  that  all  was  going 
well  excepting  with  one  jobber,  whose  men  were 
leaving  too  high  stumps,  and  too  many  good  logs 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees  they  felled,  and  he  said  to 
his  chief: 

"The  jobber  explained  to  me  that  the  trouble 
was  with  his  men,  who  didn't  understand,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  coming  back  to  sit  down  with  his 
men  till  I  had  taught  them  their  business.  He 
said  he  wouldn't  have  that.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Do  exactly  as  you  threatened,  and  if  the 
jobber  interferes  tell  him  to  'go  to  hell!'" 

After  breakfast  I  walked  the  streets  of  the  little 
town  with  the  breezy  Saunders,  from  whose  tongue, 
released  from  the  repression  of  weeks,  flowed  a 
stream  of  droll  expressions  filled  with  the  flavor 
of  the  great  outdoors  and  often  charged  with 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  his  chief  When  I 
spoke  of  his   instructions  of   the    morning    and 
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A  Real 
Christmas  Suggestion 

Can  you  think  of  any  more  accept- 
able Christmas  gift  than  a  box  of  really 
fine  writing  paper  ?  Writing  paper  is 
something  one  uses  constantly  and  one 
is,  therefore,  constantly  reminded  ol 
the  giver. 

Lj(o/ic/aj/ 
oMoxes 


Crane's  Linen  Lawn  has 
been  put  up  in  unusually 
artistic  boxes  to  be  used 
as  gifts  for  Christmas  and 
other  occasions.  The  boxes 
in  several  sizes,  holding 
different  assortments  of  Crane's  Linen 
Lawn,  and  are  of  different  tints,  har- 
monizing with  the  tints  of  the  paper. 
Nothing  so  beautiful  in  the  way  of 
lioliday  boxes  of  writing  paper  has 
ever  been   produced  before. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

These  holiday  boxes  of 
Crane's  Linen  Lawn  can  be 
jirocured  at  most  stores  where 
good  stationery  is  sold.  Prices 
— 75  cents,  ^i  .50,  $2.00,  $j.oo 
and  $4.00,  according  to  size  and  quan- 
tity of  paper.  They  offer  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  combination  of  a  beautiful 
and  useful  present.  Ask  to  see  them 
and  be  sure  they  are  the  "Crane" 
boxes.  If  your  stationer  cannot  supply 
\ou,  write  us  and  we  will  give  you  the 
name  of  a  stationer  who  will. 


EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  CO. 

New    York         Pittsfield,  Mass. 


made 


IMPORTANT   AND    TIMELY    BOOKS 


Fighting  the 
Polar  Ice 

By  ANTHONY   FIALA 

This  book  might  almost 
be  called  "A  Guide  to 
the  Pole,"  it  shows  so 
clearly  what  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  great 
exploring  feat.  It  is  the 
vivid  record  of  the  sec- 
ond Ziegler  Polar  E.x- 
pedition. 

158  illustrations.  Net  price, 
$3.80  {postage  35  cents). 


COOK 

To  the  Top  of 
the  Continent 

The  thrilling  story  of 
the  conquering  of  the 
highest  mountain  peak 
on  this  continent  by  Dr. 
Cook  — Mt.  McKinley, 
20,390  ft.  high.  Superb 
photographs  add  to  the 
value  of  this  notable 
book,  which  is  a  revel- 
ation of  exploring 
achievement  in  our  own 
country. 

/•  ronttspi  ere  i  n  color  and 
4S  full  pages  of  photo- 
graphs. Net  price, 
$2.^^0  (postage 2^  cents). 


PEARY 

Nearest 
the  Pole 

The  stirring  and 
straightforward  narra- 
tive of  Peary's  attempt 
to  reach  the  Pole  in  the 
Roosevelt  in  1906,  in 
which  he  went  farther 
north  than  any  Arctic 
explorer  preceding  him. 

There  are  6p  illustra- 
tions from  a  collection  of 
1200  taken  on  the  trip 
by  the  author.  Net  price, 
$4..So  {postage 40  cents). 


With  the 
Night  Mail 

By  RUDYARD    KIPUNG 

An  airship  story  of  2000 
A.D.,  describing  the  trip 
of  postal  packet  "162" 
on  one  of  her  regular 
trips  from  London  to 
Quebec  through  the 
night.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  airship  story 
ever  written. 

Illustrations  in  color  by  Leyen- 
decker  and  Reuterdahl.  Net 
price,$i  .00  {postage  10  cents). 
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Meet  a  man  on  the 
minute  and  you 
establish  a  good 
footing  with  him. 
Waiting  is  bad  for  the 
amenities.  Punctu- 
ality is  a  matter  of 
temperament,  train- 
ing and  timepiece — 
the  latter  being  not 
the  lesser.  Carry,  and 
live  up  to,  an 

El^iixWatcK 

LORD  ELGIN,  Thin  Model 


Pendant  Winding  and  Setting.  Seventeen 
or  fifteen  jewels.  Ruby  and  sappliire  bal- 
ance and  center  jewels.  Compensating 
balance.  Brcguet  hair-spring,  with  mi- 
crometric  regulator.  Adjusted  to  tempera- 
ture. Exposed  winding  wheels.  Patent 
recoiling  click  and  self-locking  setting  device. 
Sunk-second  dial.  Plates  damaskeened. 
Cased  and  timed  in  case  at  the  factory. 


Other  Elgin  models  at  other  prices,  accord- 
ing to  grade  of  movement  and  case.  All 
Elgin  Watches  are  fully  guaranteed,  and  are 
sold  by  jewelers  everywhere. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


HiiMiU 


CAREY'S  FLEXIBLE  CEMENT  ROOFING 

is  the  one  positively  standard  roof.  Standard  in  manufacture,  standard  in 
quality,  standard  in  thickness  and  in  weight,  year  in  and  year  out  the  World 
over.  The  ideal  roofing  for  all  buildings  and  all  purposes.  Sample  with 
interesting  booklet  free  to  your  address.  THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG. 
CO.,  8?  Wayne  Avi.,  Luckland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Secure  a  Buyer  for 
Your  Country  Place 

An  advertisement  in  COUNTRY 
LIFE  IN  AMERICA'S  REAL 
ESTATE  DIRECTORY  will 
put  you  in  direct  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  wealthy  Americans  who 
are  prospective  purchasers  of  coun- 
try property. 
Write  for  information,  etc.,  to  the 

Manager  of  Real  Estate  Department 

133  East  16th  Street  New  York  City 


'Medicme\ 
CsibmeiJ 


Something  New  For  Your  Home 

Mmdm  of  Solid,  Smooth  Steel  Throughout,  and  Finished  Inside  and  Out  In  Finest  Everlast- 
ing Raked  White  Enamel-Snow  White- with  Adjustable  Enameled 
Steel  Shelves,  Nickel  Plated  Hinges  and  Handle. 


Better    Than     WootI   and    Costs     No    More 


Dust,  Germ  and  Vermin  Proof. 


) 


^.-w. 
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See   That 

LOCKER 


No  home  is  complete  without  a 
Hess  Sanitary  Bathroom  Locker.  It  is  suit- 
able for  the  finest  bath  room.  It  is  dust 
germ  and  vermin  proof  and  easily  cleaned 
with  warm  water. 

Style  "A"  Locker  is  made  to  recess  into 
the  wall  and  projects  1  li  inches  from  the 
face  of  wall.  It  has  a  beveled  plate  mirror 
1 6x20  inches  and  measures  19^<x23}^  inches 
inside.  Below  the  mirror  is  an  open  shelf 
19'/<x5'^  inches.  Style  "C"  is  the  same  size 
and  finish;  made  not  tO  recBSS  into  the 
wall,  but  to  be  suspended  on  the  wall. 

Price  of  Style  "A"    $8.00 
Price  of  Style  "O"       9.00 

Without  Mirror  deduct  $1 .50 
Without  Open  Shelf  deduct  $1 .00 
We  will  prepay  freight  charges  any- 
where  east  of   Missouri  and    North  ofOhio 
rivers  and  on  orders  fortwo  or  more. 

The  same  cabinets  with  a  different 
arrangement    inside,     are     used     in     office 

buildings,  clubs  and  institutions  for  Toilet  Lookers. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  Showing  Several  Sizes 

!l  V  ,:>;■  maker-!  of  the  Ihss  Steel  Fiirnaee.     hnportant  booklet., 
''Modern  Furnace  Heating"  Sent  Free. 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 


coupled  them  with  the  sermons  of  the  night  before 
by  the  same  man,  Saunders  replied: 

"That's  just  like  the  boss.  He  doesn't  care 
how  he  reaches  a  man,  so  long  as  he  gets  him. 
He  says  some  folks  can  be  fetched  by  a  sermon, 
but  others  have  got  to  be  sworn  at." 

The  boy  explained  to  me  that  he  was  wearing 
his  rough  clothes  in  town  because  he  hadn't  had 
time  to  collect  in  his  good  ones. 

"There  goes  my  hat  and  coat  now,  yes,  and 
my  girl,  too,"  said  he,  as  he  pointed  out  one  of  his 
associates  who  was  walking  about  a  block  ahead 
of  us  with  a  young  lady. 

"Why  don't  you  lock  your  trunk,  when  you  go 
away  V  I   asked. 

"They  might  do  the  same  and  then  where  would 
I  be  when  it  came  to  their  turn  in  the  bush  ?" 
he  replied. 

When  I  spoke  of  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of 
one  of  the  Indians  in  the  employ  of  the  Forestry 
Division,  who  spoke  three  languages  and  wrote 
two,  Saunders's  comment  was: 

"Why  shouldn't  he  be  intelligent?  He's 
merely  an  Englishman  ■ — •  gone  astray." 

Watson's  conquest  of  his  native  guides  is  an 
epic  to-day  in   many  a   French-Canadian  camp. 


"Worn  to  a  frazzle,  the  Indian  straggled  Into  camp 

Pierre  encouraged  a  plan  of  his  confreres  to  have 
fun  with  the  tenderfoot.  When  the  engineer  took 
two  of  them  with  him  on  an  exploring  tour,  they  set 
the  pace  of  a  tramp  that  left  both  of  them  played 
out  when  camp  was  made  in  the  afternoon.  Then, 
instead  of  dinner,  they  were  allowed  time  only  for 
a  basin  of  tea,  before  being  sent  out  to  learn  the 
lay  of  the  land  and  timber,  while  Watson  himself 
climbed  a  hill  to  spy  out  the  country.  They  tried 
to  lose  him  in  the  woods,  but  always  he  came 
straight  to  the  camp,  which  sometimes  they  had 
failed  to  find.  His  only  rival  in  work,  woodcraft 
or  enthusiasm,  was  his  chief  of  staff,  whom  he 
brought  from  the  North  Woods  of  his  native  state. 
The  man  was  a  worshipper  of  Watson  and  his 
methods,  or  as  one  of  the  boys  expressed  it: 

"Harry  Dorr  would  go  through  hell  for  the  boss. 

After  a  day  in  the  woods  or  on  snowshoes  with 
Dorr,  most  men  were  ready  to  rest,  and  even 
Watson  seldom  suggested  a  supplemental  trip  for 
that  day.  But  then,  a  guide  who  could  portage  300 
pounds  a  mile  without  resting  was  an  unusual  man. 

(To  he  (otitiriued  in  Jtinuary) 

THE  NATURE  CLUB 

(Continued  from  page  19S) 

show  the  comb-like  series  of  'sinkers,"  or  root- 
like  processes,  by  which  attachment  to  the  branch 
became  more  secure  as  the  mistletoe  plant  grew 
larger.  The  white  berries  are  carried  by  birds 
which  drop  the  undigested  seeds  on  tree  branches. 
These  germinate,  and  use  up  what  food  supply  they 
have  in  getting  the  feeding  threads  into  crevices 
in  the  bark,  and  into  contact  with  the  rich  sap  that 
flows  between  the  tree's  bark  and  its  wood. 
Thereafter,  the  mistletoe  plant,  a  "parasite, 
draws  upon  its  "host,"  the  tree,  for  sustenance. 
Life  is  one  long,  summer  day  to  the  guest  that  has 
come  to  stay,  and  to  live  upon  the  patient  branch 
which  has  no  power  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.     The 
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Women's  Only 


Delivered 


The  Antoinette 

Made  of  fine  "  Comfy  felt,"  noiseless  belting 
leather  soles  and  low  heels.  Trimmed  with 
ribbon  in  colors  to  match.  This  is  perfec- 
tion in  a  slipper  to  cover  the  whole  foot. 
Colors:  Black,  Red,  Broivn  and  Gray. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  No.  42,  showing  many  new  styles. 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

114-116  East  13lh  Street.  New  York. 


^ 


and  get  the  cigaret  that's  made 
primarily  to  smoke — not  to  sell. 
Really. 

MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 

All  good  stores  have  them  or  can  get 
them,  instanter. 

Plain,  cork-tip  or  mouthpiece.  Fifteen  Cents  and  a  Quarter. 


l^„|lliAY&LANMA|,.j 


FLORIDA 
WATER 

A    Perfume    for    the 
Most    Refined    Taste 

A    leader    amongst    leaders. 

After  being  in  use  for 

Nearly  a  Century 

is  just  as  popular  as  ever 
BECAUSE: 
IT  is  a  Floral  Extract  of 
*  absolute  purity  and 
enduring  fragrance  ;  it  re- 
freshes and  revives  as 
does  no  other  Perfume; 
it  is  delightful  in  the  Bath 
and  the  finest  thing  after 
Shaving  :  because  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  reliable 
and  satisfactory  Toilet 
Perfume  made     ::     ::     :: 


ASK  YOUR   DRUGGIST   FOR  IT. 
ACCEPT  NO   SUBSTITUTE! 


James  J.  Hill's 

GREAT 
SERIES 

READ 

what  this  far-seeing 
man  of  affairs  says  in 

WORLdSWORK 

on  the  vital  problems 
before  this  country  of  ours 
DECEMBER  ISSUE 
On  Sale  Nov.  30th 

on  all  stands,  25  cents 
$3.00  A  YEAR 

"HIGHWAYS  OF  PROGRESS" 


THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Hooper. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


i6lhSt.,  New  York 


seem  strange  that  real  life  can  be  more  absorbing  than  th 
lutions  of  the  fashion  plates  in  a  certain  class  of  modern 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it;  read 

"THE  GOOD  COMRADE" 

by  Una  L.  Silberrad.        All  bookstores.        $1.50 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  NE«-  YORK 


"The  Lightning  Conductor"  in  England 

"Those  genii  of  moving  environment  romances  —  C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williamson  —  have  sent  another  motor  car  romance  speeding  through 
literary  highways  and  byways  which  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
novels  they  have  ever  written,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 

SET  IN  SILVER 

By 

C.  N.  &  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The   Lightning  Conductor,"    "Lady    Betty,"  etc. 

"  The  love  story  is  too  entertaining  to  be    revealed    here,"    continues 
the  Sun,  "and  the  pleasure  of  the  book  must  be  found  in  reading  it." 

J II  bookstores.         Illustrated  $1.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.         -  New  York 
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We  borrowed  this  dance 
From  the  days  of  the  past 
And  the  wonder  grows  as 

we  dance  it — 
How  they  kept  up  the  pace 
And  the  strength  of  the  race 

without 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

The  Soda  Cracker  that  makes  the  Nation  strong. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 


Thread 


Thrum 
Rugsr 


YOUR  own  individual  rug,  dif- 
ferent from  all  otlier  rups,  and 
in  a  hish  class  wool  fabric 
adapted  to  your  own  decorations. 
If  the  rugs  in  stock  colors  do  not 
suit  your  requirements  we  will 
make  one  that  will,  either  plain, 
self-tone  or  contrast.  All  sizes  up 
to  twelve  feet  wide,  any  length. 
Seamless,  wool  weft,  reversible, 
heavy  and  durable.  Sold  by  best 
sliops  or  write  for  color  line  and 
price  list  to  Aknold,  Constable  <& 
Co..  Kkw  York. 
THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN    RADIATORS 
and  IDEAL  BOILERS 


^;,z8zMichigan  Av 


'TS5Pei!P^iClapes 

BKAUTIFtL   FOR    (!HIM.>ST.»IA.> 
Keproductions    of    the     World's     «;rt 

Suitable  £or  all  ages  -~^' 

ONE  CENT 

each  lor  25  or  more.    Size  5^ 

X  8.     (6  to  10  times  ihe  si/.e  of 

this    Madonna.)      Send 

25  art  subjects,  or  25  for 

or  25  Kittens  or  25  Madonnas,  or 

ti.oo  for  the  four  sets,  or  for  An 

Set  o£  100  pictures,  or  21    Kxtra 

Sizes. 

ORDER  TO- DAT.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  them.  Beautiful 
Catalogue  and  2  pictures  for  two 
2-cent  stamps. 

The  Perry  Fictnies  Ca. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHIC    MONTHLY 
15  cents  a  copy     s  S   S  S  3   S   S     $1.50  a  year 


send  you  the  numbers  for  October, 
November  and  December,  igog,  and  the  twelve  numbers  for 
igio.  This  will  make  your  magazine  cost  you  10  cents  a  copy. 
You  will  get  between  qoo  and  1000  pages  of  reading  matter, 
including  several  hundred  pictures,  amateur  and  professional, 
by  the  best  workers  of  America  and  Europe. 


Photography,  1 190  Beacon  Bldg. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Is   10  per  cent  finer  g^round  than  any  other    cement;  therefore  it    is    t 
best.     Manufactured  by 

EDISON  POKTL  VM>  OEMKNT  C4JMPANY 
980  St.  James  Kuildliie,  New  York 


Free  Christmas  Dinners 


For  300,000  Poor  People 

ES 


WILL    BE    SUPPLIED    BY 

THE  SALVATION   ARMY 

THROUGHOUT    THE    UNITED    STATES 


#. 


■imwii^A 


118  West  14th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOUQUET 


:ICK  COLOR  TO  SOUPS.  S/^UCES, GRAVIES  ETC. 


^^^^ 


THE    PALISADE   MFG.  CO 
CLINTON  AVE. WEST  HOBOKEN.N.J 


Stunting  of  many  a  tree  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
numbers  of  these  parasites,  which  rob  the  tree  of 
the  sap  intended  for  its  own  growth. 

How  far  back  can  be  traced  the  origin  of  "kiss- 
ing under  the  mistletoe"?  Contrast  with  the 
jollity  of  an  English  Christmas  such  as  Irving 
describes  in  "Bracebridge  Hall,"  the  ancient  rite 
of  the  Druid  priests  who  used  no  meaner  tool 
than  a  hook  of  gold  to  gather  "the  sacred  mistle- 
toe!" 

Under  the  bark  of  holly  and  around  the  seeds  of, 
mistletoe  you  will  find  the  viscid  substance  out  of; 
which  "bird  lime"  is  made.  Find  out  how  and' 
where  and  for  what  purpose  bird  lime  is  made. 
From  mistletoe  berries  make  a  little,  and  test  its 
usefulness. 

THINGS  TO  DO   IN   DECEMBER 

I.  Hang  out  a  branch  of  holly  conveniently 
near  to  your  window,  and  note  what  birds  come  for 


In  this  country  chestnut    trees    are   favorite    hosts   of 
mistletoe 


the  berries.     Tie  a  piece  of  suet  to  it  for  a  bait. 
Notice  what  birds  eat  the  berries. 

2.  Hang  out  a  branch  of  mistletoe,  and  find  out 
what  birds  take  the  berries. 

3.  String  a  few  yards  of  peanuts  on  stout  twine, 
and  hang  them  in  plain  view  from  your  window. 
The  birds  cannot  snatch  them  and  fiy  off,  but 
must  give  you  a  clear  view  of  their  methods  of 
breaking  and  entering  the  shells  to  get  out  the 
meats. 

4.  Break  open  a  cocoanut,  and  nail  the  halves 
to  a  post  or  wall.  This  will  attract  chickadees, 
and  larger  birds. 

5.  Keep  a  bird's  basin  filled  with  clean  water 
every  morning.  Birds  suffer  from  thirst  in  winter. 
When  they  have  a  chance,  they  gladly  bathe,  even 
in  winter. 

6.  Scatter  on  a  board  or  table  grain,  crumbs, 
cracked  bones  and  other  foods  where  birds  can  get 
them.  Deep  snow  covers  many  of  the  birds' 
winter  supplies  and  causes  much  suffering.  The 
feeding  table  tides  the  birds  over  these  hard  times. 

Julia  E.  Rogers. 

[Note. — All  communications  should    be    addressed  to  The 

Nature   Club,  133   East   Sixteenth   Street,   New   York   City. 

Nature   students   are   invited  to  contribute   records  of  their 

work  —  photographs  and    brief    articles — like  the  following. 

—The   Editors.] 

OUR  BOB-TAILED  CHICKADEE 

IN  the  fall  of  1908  a  pair  of  black-capped  chick- 
adees made  their  headquarters  among  the 
trees  in  our  yard,  and  fed  regularly  from  a  food 
dish,  placed  on  top  of  a  post  about  two  feet  from 
our  south  window,  where  we  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  close  observation. 

All  went  well  until  about  Thanksgiving,  when 
the  days  turned  sullen  and  sleety,  and  the  nights 
cold.  On  the  morning  of  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
days  the  female  chickadee  came  for  breakfast  in  a 
very  much  disheveled  condition.  Her  beautiful, 
long  tail  was  entirely  gone,  the  feathers  of  one 
wing  were  bruised  and  disarranged,  and  her  whole 
plumage  had  the  shaken-up  appearance  of  a  bird 


December,  iQog 
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Macbeth  Pearl  Glass 
is  the  only  kind  of  glass 
that  would  ever  be  used 
for  lamp-chimneys  if 
every  maker  consid- 
ered his  interests  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the 
iser. 

It  is  only  the  user's 
interests,  however,  that 
you  have  to  consider. 

See  that  my  name,  Macbeth,  is  on 
the  lamp-chimneys  you  buy,  and  they 
won't  break  from  heat. 

One  quality;  to  get  the  correct  size 
and  shape  for  any  burner,  have  my 
lamp  book.     Free.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

Floor  Polish  of  Quality 


s  never  used 


Butchers 
Boston 
Polish 

on  your  floors,  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  perfectly  finished 
floor.  There  are  imita- 
tions, but  none  of  equal 

When    finishing    your    floors  use    BUTCHER'S 
BOSTON  POUSH  and  be  convinced  of  iU  merits 

Send  for  our  free  bookUt 

THE  BUTCHER  POLISH  COMPANY 

356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
for  CHRISTMAS 

Thecrazefca  Pewter  continues, 
h  is  fascinating  for  home  deco- 
ration and  unsurpassed  as  a 
Christmas  or  Wedding  Gift. 
It  is  inexpensive.  We  have  all 
the  quaint  old  pieces  and  furnish 
them  polished  bright.  Tea  Sets, 
Urns,  Kettles,  Pitchers,  Plates, 
Candlesticks,  Porringers,  Ale 
Mugs,  etc.  Booklet  32-C  shows 
pictures  and  prices.  Sent  free. 
REED  &  BARTON   CO. 

^Silversmiths 
320  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


A  WANAMAKER  SUGGESTION 

THE    "WORCESTER"    TILT-TOP   TEA  TABLE 

An  Unusual  and  Artistic  Christmas  Gift  at  Moderate   Price 

O  U  L  D    you   like   to   send   a   remembrance  that   will 
reflect   YOU? 

Something  original,  distinctive,  elegant— that  will  be 
like  a  cheery  personal  greeting  and  be  received  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure? 

Very  well  then,  if  this  pretty,  graceful 
Tea  Table  appeals  to  your  taste,  it  will  also 
appeal  to  your  friend's  —  for,  as  "The  Fra" 
says:  "Who  is  my  brother?  Why,  he's 
the  one  who  knows  that  I  know." 

The  design  of  the  "Worcester"  Tea 
Table  is  by  Hepplewhite.  It  is  an  elegant 
piece  of  cabinet  making.  In  the  centre  of 
the  top  there  is  a  classic  medallion  and 
"radiata"  inlay  in  shaded  holly  woods. 
There  is  also  an  outline  border  inlay.  The 
piece  is  of  specially  selected  Cuban  mahog- 
any. The  cabriole  legs  are  out  of  the  solid 
wood  and  the  color  and  finish  are  antique 
Colonial. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  successfulTea  Tables.  Di- 
mensions of  top  18"  x  30";  height  26";  price  $15.50. 
Lovers  of  Colonial  things  who  would  like 
to  send  some  tasteful  bit  to  a  friend  will 
receive  on  request  pictures  and  prices  from 
our  exceptional  collection;  or,  let  us  know 
what  you  care  to  expend  and  we  will  help 
The-woTccster"TeaTabk.  No.D^2i     you  ttiakc  selectlon. 

Also  tell  us  what  you  want  in  other   lines — Furniture,  Wearing  Apparel  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children,  Dry  Goods,  Jewelry,   Books,   Fancy  Goods,  etc.     The    right 
catalog  will  come  to  you  by  next  mail. 
The   Wanamaker    Holiday   Catalogs    of  Gifts   and   Toys   are   now  ready. 
Please  write  for  them.     Address 

Section  H,    JOHN     WANAMAKER,    New  York 


^    HARTSHORN  ^m 
SHADE  ROLLERS^ 

Bear  the  script  name  of  B^ 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label.  ■  » 

Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required.     ^ 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Korr7let 

Omelet 

tastes  so  good  that  you'll  want  one  every 
morning.  Kornlet  is  noi  canned  corn — it  is 
the  heari  of  the  kernel. 

Book  of    recipes,  including  omelet  recipe, 
sent     free     if    you    give     us    your    grocer's 
name.     Write  tn-day. 
The  Haserot  Canneries  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


"PAYMENT  CONDITIONAL  UPON  SUCCESS" 

Smoky  Fireplaces    Cooking  Odors 


Remedied 


Prevented 


TWENTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  in  dealing  with  the 
above  trouble.  Thoroughly  trained  workmen  employed. 
In  most  cases  work  can  be  done  without  defacing  decorated 
walls  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  the  household. 


THE  WHITLEY    SYSTEM    OF  KITCHEN  VENTILA- 
TION will  prevent  the  kitchen  odors  from  permeating  the 
premises.     Designed  and  installed  to  meet  individual  require- 
ments. Suitable  for  fine  residences,  hotels,  clubs,  institutions,  etc. 
Examinations  and  estimates   without  charge  within  500  miles  of  New  Yorlc.        Contracts  entered  into  with  the  understanding  that  charges  are  for  results 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    A    FEW    OF   THE    MANY    THOUSANDS 

Grover  Cleveland,  Princeton,  N,  J.  Union  League  Club,  New  York 

W.  A.  Slaier,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid 

Mrs.  John  Hay,  Washington,  D,  C.  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N,  J.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Brown  University,   Providence,  R.  \.  John  D,  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Senator  Aldrich,  Providence,  R,  L  Col.  John  J.  Astor 

Clement  B.  Newbold,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  George  J.  Gould 
University  Club,  New  York 


WHO    HAVE    AVAILED    THEMSELVES    OF    MY    SERVICES 

Morris  K.  Jesup  f  McKim,  Mead  &  Wl 


Henry  Cle 
Joseph  Pulitzer 
R.  Fulton  Cutting 
U.  S.  Government  fort- 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
U.  S,  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 
Md. 


Cirrere  &  Hastings 
Hunt  &   Hunt 
C.  P.  H.  Gilbert 
Ernest   Flagg 
Woodruff  teeming 
Howells  &  Stokes 
Schickel  &  Ditmars 


JOHN     WHITLEY,    Engineer  and  Contra^ctor,    215  Fulton   St.,    Brooklyn,   NEW  YORK 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

DE  LAVAL 

BUTTER  AWARD  TRIUMPH 
AS  USUAL 


The  great  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  was  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
October  15-24,  and  in  keeping  with  the  invariable  result  since  "ALPHA-DISC  " 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  went  into  use  all  the  HIGHEST 
BUTTER  and  CREAM  awards  went  to  DE  LAVAL  users,  in  this  latest 
representative  contest,  which  included  the  exhibits  of  nearly  one  thousand  of  the 
best  butter  and  cream  producers  throughout  the  country. 

The  three  highest  awards  in  the  CREAMERY  BUTTER  class  — all  to 
DE  LAVAL  users  —  were  as  follows  : 


A.  J.  ANDERSON,  Otisco,  Minn., 

THOR.  MOE,  Winthrop,  Minn., 

A.  L.  OESTRICH,  Watertown,  Wis., 


Score  97 
Score  96/^ 
Score  96 


The  highest  award  on  DAIRY  BUTTER  was  to  P.  Daingaard,  Camp  Point, 
111.  —  Score  94^  —  a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

The  highest  award  in  the  CERTIFIED  CREAM  contest  was  to  G.  Van  B. 
Roberts,  Highland,  N.  Y.  — Score  99  — a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

The  highest  award  in  the  CREAMERY  PATRONS  contest  for  hand  separator 
cream  was  to  G.  B.  Fisher,  Viroqua,  Wis.  — Score  93J  —  a  DE  LA\'AL  user. 

Full  details  of  all  the  entries  and  scores  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  exhibits  scoring  90  and  above  will 
prove  to  have  been  DE  LAVAL  made,  as  heretofore. 

Incomplete  reports  have  been  received  of  highest  butter  awards  at  the  various 
STATE  FAIRS  this  year,  but  practically  all  of  them  have  been  to  DE  LAVAE 
users,  including  particularly  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  separator  does  not  of  itself  insure  the  making  of 
the  best  butter,  but  the  superior  mechanical  and  sanitary  bowl  construction  and 
low  speed  of  the  DE  LAVAL  separator  indisputably  enable  the  production  of  better 
cream  and  better  butter  under  the  same  conditions  than  can  possibly  be  made  in 
any  other  way. 

This  is  something  that  even  the  most  enterprising  and  resourceful  of  those  who 
seek  profit  through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  would-be  competing  separators 
never  attempt  to  explain  or  deny  — that  practically  all  the  best  butter,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  highest  awards  in  all  representative  butter  contests,  is  and  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  been  made  by  users  of  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators. 

Hence  the  great  advantage  to  every  DE  LAVAL  user  in  having  the  separator 
that  not  only  makes  the  MOST  but  the  BEST  cream  and  butter,  is  the  simplest 
and  easiest  machine  to  use  and  lasts  an  average  of  twenty  years  against  from  two 
to  five  years  in  the  case  of  all  others. 

A  D E  LAVAL  catalogue  helps  to  make  plain  the  reasons  for  DE  LAVAL 
superiority  m  good  buttermaking  and  other  respects,  and  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE    DE   LAVAL    SEPARATOR    CO 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1213  <a  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  <&  Sacrarror.to  Sf; 

SAN  FKANCiSCO 


General  Offices: 

I  6  5     Broadwa  y 

NEW  YORK 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 

14  (a    16    Princess    Street 

WINNIPEG 

1016  Western  Ave. 

SEATTLE 


ranee     of      fledgling 
cperienced  maturity  ' 


that  had  come  off  second  best  in  a  rather  serious 
encounter. 

In  searching  for  explanations,  we  first  accused 
the  neighbor's  cat,  and  then  one  of  several  neigh- 
borhood squirrels.  But  the  more  we  considered 
the  matter  the  more  improbable  it  seemed  that 
these  animals  could  catch  this  alert  bird,  which  is 
quicker  than  either  of  them.  And  especially  did 
it  seem  improbable  that  they  could  grip  and  pull 
out  every  feather  of  the  tail  at  a  single  jump  with- 
out capturing  the  bird  itself. 

The  only  other  explanation  that  suggested  itself 
was  that  on  one  of  the  freezing  nights,  after  a  day 
of  drizzling  rain  and  sleet,  the  bird  must  have 
perched  in  some  hole  in  a  tree  into  which  the  water 
trickled  and  froze,  so  that  while  the  bird  slept,  its 
drooping  tail  became  fast  in  the  ice,  and  the  bird's 
sorry  condition  was  due  to  its  struggle  for  freedom. 
At  any  rate  the  little  lady  had  lost  her  tail,  and 
it  was  only  the  beginning  of  winter.  We  were 
intmstrd,  nf  course,  to  see  bow  long  it  would  take 
a  new  tail  to 
grow,  and 
one  member 
(  fthe  family 
suggested 
that  it  might 
not  grow  at 
all  beforethc 
m  o  1  t  i  n  g 
season;  but 
Mother  Nat- 
ure alwa\s 
makes  haste 
to  repair  all 
injuries,  and 
we     awaited 

the  new  tail  with  confidence.  Weeks  went  b), 
however,  without  any  signs  of  replenishment. 
Our  little  lady's  plumage  became  sleek  again,  and 
she  soon  recovered  her  cheery  ways;  but  her 
flights  were  curious,  unbalanced,  without  grace, 
and  always  precipitate,  and  her  mate  seemed 
always  to  look  at  her  in  surprise. 

During  the  last  week  in  December  the  beginning 
of  a  new  tail  appeared  —  little,  stubby  feather- 
sacs  protruding  in  a  row.  In  a  few  days  they 
burst  at  the  points,  and  the  new  feathers  began  to 
spread. 

The  process  of  healing  and  the  beginning  of 
growth  had  taken  long,  but  now,  as  though  under 
the  momentum  of  success,  things  moved  rapidly. 
By  January  8th  the  new  tail  was  even  with  the 
folded  wing-tips,  and  the  chickadee  presented  a 
curiously  mixed  appearance  of  fledgling  innocence 
and  experienced  maturity.  By  January  15th  the 
new  tail  was  a  full  inch  beyond  the  folded  wings; 
it  had  grown  an  inch  in  a  week.  And  as  I  write 
this  note,  January  27,  1909,  the  new  tail  of  the 
female  is  so  nearly  the  length  of  its  mate's  that  I 
can  scarcely  tell  the  birds  apart,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  male  is  a  trifle  larger.  From  this  obser- 
vation it  would  seem  that,  for  the  chickadee,  the 
problem  of  a  brand  new  tail  is  a  matter  of  only 
about  two  months'  time.         Craig  S.  Thoms. 


THE  WITCHES'-BROOMS 

ONE  of  the  photographs  herewith  was  taken 
from  a  witches'broom  which  grew  in  a 
shaded  place  at  the  end  of  a  balsam  limb  ibout  a 
yard  from  the  ground.  The  balsam  tree  is  1  + 
inches  in  diameter.  The  limb  near  the  point 
where  the  swelling  begins,  is  1.5  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Thus  the 
stimulation  which  produced  the  abnormal  growth 
continued  about  that  length  of  time.     The  knob 


A  peculiar  thing    about    thi 
is  deciduous,  although    gro 


# 
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TWO  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE 

BUY  AND  EAT 

Atwood 
Grape  Fruit 

First,  those  who  want  the  most  deh- 
cious  grape  fruit  they  ever  tasted,  the 
thin-skinned  kind  that  is  filled  with 
luscious  juice  and  has  the  genuine 
grape  fruit  flavor;  the  kind  that  has 
resuhed  from  years  of  experiment- 
ing and  the  outlay  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars;  the  kind  that 
a  prominent  physician  of  New 
Haven  prescribes  for  all  his  patients 
telling  them  to  "be  sure  to  get  the 
ATWOOD,  for  other  grape  fruit  to 
the  ATWOOD  is  as  cider  apples  to 
pippins ;" 

Second,  those  who  would  increase 
their  energy,  clear  their  complex- 
ions, brighten  their  eyes,  renew 
their  youth,  and  rid  themselves  of 
rheumatism  or  gout.  These  eat 
Atwood  Grape  Fruit  morning 
and  evening. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  in  speaking 
of  citric  acid  as  found  in  grape  fruit  says: 
"  It  combines  with  certain  bases  and  the 
resulting  combinations  in  turn  are  trans- 
formed into  carbonates,  thus  rendering 
an  unduly  acid  urine  alkaline." 

All  genuine  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  has  the 
Atwood  trade-mark  on  the  wrapper,  and 
may  be  purchased  from  high-class  dealers  by 
the  box  or  dozen.  Price  per  standard  box, 
containing    54    or   64   or   80,     Five     Dollars. 

Buy  it  by  the  box — it 
will  keep  for   weeks. 

THE  ATWOOD 

GRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANY 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD 

President 

290  Broadway,      New  York 


Discriminating 
Thousands 

are  following  the  work  o( 
MISS    UNA    L.    SILBERRAD 

with  increasing  interest  and  admiration.  1  his 
author  depicts  the  normal  life  of  normal  but  in- 
teresting people  with  assurance  and  illumination. 
The  growing  circle  of  Miss  Silberrad's  readers 
has   notably   increased   since  the  publication   of 

"  The  Good  Comrade  "  and  "  Desire  " 

The  previous  books  are 

"  Curayl " 

"  The  Wedding    of   the     Lady    of 

Lovell " 
"  Petronilla  Heroven  " 
"The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate" 
"  Princess  Puck  " 
"The  Lady  of  Dreams" 

For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores      Per  Volume,  $1.50 
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YOU  NEED   A   COPY  OF 

The  Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac  for  1910 

If  You  Own 
a  Garden, 
a  Farm,  or 
a  Country  Place, 
or  Hope  to 

The  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  tells  you  how, 
when  and  where  to  plant  and  grow  to  the  very  best 
advantage  all  flowers,  vegetables,  crops,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  lawns — contains  elaborate  planting  tables  for  every 
season  of  the  year — tells  how  to  fight  all  insect  enemies 

.^ ..'^n.'^r.i  i^-  —shows  what  needs  to  be  done  about  the  place  each 

month  for  its  better  maintenance — devotes  many  pages 

to  all  garden  and  farm  buildmg  operations — is  full  of  new  and  attractive  ideas 

and  suggestions  which   make  the  Almanac  something  a  great  deal  more  than  just 

a  collection  of  facts  and  data. 

The  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac 

is,  in  a  word,  a  ready  reference  guide  of  every-day  value,  covering  the  entire 
field    comprehensively    and    expertly.     It  will    answer   every   question    for 
you   on   any   subject    whatsoever    pertaining    to    the    garden    and    farm. 
C  The  1910  Almanac  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before, 
containing    many    new     features.     The    text    will    be    made    up    of 


_  -  -  _      Doubleday, 

over  200  pages  fully  illustrated.      Every  subject  carefully  indexed.     /     New  Yo?k' 

Please  send  me, 

postpaid,  The  1910 

Garden    and    Farm 

Almanac,     for    which 

I  enclose  25  cents. 


Price   25    Cents   net   a  Copy 

Ready  December  I: 

SEND     IN     YOUR      ORDER 


Edition  Limited 

NOW 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co, 


BOSTON 


133  East  16th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 


Almost  before  the  sea  water  has 

dried    on    their   glistening  backs, 

Crown  Brand  Salt  Mackerel— the  pick  of 

the  Gloucester   Fisheries  —  are  neatly 

packed  and  sent  to  you  direct— reaching  you 

tender  and  juicy,  with  all  their  sea-goodness. 

Whether  you  prefer  salt  or  fresh  mackerel  —  the 
latter  in  a  dehcious  wine  sauce  with  a  touch  of 
spice  and  lemon— we  can  supply  you.  Also  Bone- 
less Codfish.  Smoked  Halibut.  Lobster.  Crab 
Meat,  Shrimps  in  Tins,  and  other  tasty  sea- 
food, freshly  caught  and  prepared. 

We  pay  all  express  charges  to 
your  home.  You  remit  if  satis- 
fied. Send  fur  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

CROWN  PACKING  CO., 


Unrivalled  for 

Warmth  and  Comfort.    That's 

why  all  Polar  expeditions   take 

Jaeger  outfits   along.     See  our 

catalogue  for  particulars.  Sent 

free  on  request,  with  samples. 

Recommended  by 
physicians  everywhere. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York :  306  Fifth  Ave.,  S3  Maiden  Lane 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.         Boston:  238  Boylston  St. 
Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  St.         Chicago:  82  State  St. 
A  stents  in  all  PrhtciAa/  Cities. 
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StdLble  Comforts 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  live  stock  shrinks 

n    weight     and     grows    poor   during    cold 

weather;     cows     especially    fall     off    more 

t It 071    one-half    in    their    milk.     This  is 

argely     due      to     insufficient     water. 

While  there   may    be   water   enough, 

some      half-frozen      spring       or 

rook,  out  in  the  yard    or    pasture, 

at     which,    every     morning,    if     he 

thinks  of  it,  the  farm  hand  breaks 

the  ice,  yet  the  effort  to  reach  it 

on    cold    days    and    in  deep    snow 

is   so  great  that  horses  and  cattle 

will    frequently    go    half    dry   for 

da3's    together.      For    this    reason 

the     best    stock     farms     are     well 

supplied    with    water  under    cover. 

The 


Hot-Air  Pump 


Ericsson  Engine  Co.  - 


gives      an      abundant     and     permanent 

supjily,    always  fresh   and   at   a   temper- 

ture  which  invites    the  animals    to  drink 

their  fill.  •  Besides,    it    does    away    entirely 

with  the  slow  and    expensive  process  of  water- 

ng  live  stock  with  a  pail  and  by  hand. 

of  these  pumps,  representing  a  permanent  investment  which  will  outlast 
ow  be  bought  at  the  very  low  price  of  S90.  Descriptive 
e  on  application. 

Warren  St..  New  York.  40  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

Franklin  St.,  Boston.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

234  West  Craie  Street.  Montreal,  P.  ~ 


Keoco"  Kleetric  Pim 


Pitt  S 


Sydney,  N. 


W. 


Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 

A  panorama  of  knights  and  rob- 
bers and  pirates  in  some  of  the 
most  exciting  events  in  old  English 
history.  Illustrated  in  color.  $1.50 

They 

"  A  most  wonderful  piece  of  litera- 
ture and  perhaps  the  greatest  short 
story  ever  written."  Louisville 
Courier  Jotirnal. 

Fixed  price,  $1.50  (postage 

IOC.) 

The  Five  Nations 

Twenty-five  poems  never  be- 
fore published  and  all  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  best  collected  work 
between  1896  and  1903.  Fi.xed 
price,  $1.40  (postage  iic) 

Just  So  Stories 

This  is  the  first  book  which 
Kipling  has  ever  illustrated. 
"Eminently  well  adapted  to 
keep  the  nursery  in  a  roar." 
Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage 
17c). 

The  Just  So  Song  Book 
With      music      by      Edward 
German.     Fixed  price,  $1.20 
(postage  8c). 

Collected  Verse 

Our  only  contemporary 
world-poet  presents  here  in  a 
single  volume  his  great  poetic 
achievements  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Fixed  price,  $1.80  (jjos- 
tage  i2c). 

Kim 
k  glimpse  of  the  secret  heart 
of  India — the  ever-alluring, 
ever-mysterious — through  the 
eyes  of  the  delightful  vaga- 
bond who  becomes  a  man 
playing  the  great  game.  $1.50 

The  Day's  Work 
The    most  widely  circulated 
volume  of  Mr.  Kipling's  short 
stories.     Si.  50 

Stalky  &  Co. 

.\  tale  of  a  trio  of  manly, 
honest,  rough  -  and  -  tumble 
boys.     Si.  50 

The  Brushwood   Boy 

.\n  exquisite  love  .story,  with 
new  illustrations  in  color  by 
F.  H.  Town.scnd.  Fixed  price. 
Si. 50     (postage  8c). 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills 

This  volume  (issued  in  |u..ie, 
1890,  and  since  reprinted  '  nim; 
times)  was  finallv  revised  in  this 
edition  by  Mr.  Kipling.     .Si.;o 


Pocket   Edition 

A  luxurious  and  delightful  edition, 
printed  on  thin,  opaque  paper 
and  bound  in  rich  red  leather.  We 
have  never  published  a  more 
thoroughly  satisfactory  book  in 
every  particular.  Nineteen  titles 
issued  by  us  in  this  form.  Send 
for  particulars. 

Per  volume,  Fixed  price,  $1.50 
(postage  7c). 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 

"His  is  the  lustiest  voice  now  lifted  in 
the  whole  world,  the  clearest,  the  bravest, 
with  the  fewest  false  notes  in  it." 

W.  D.  Howells. 
Just  Out 
With  the  Night  Mail 
A  story  of  2000  a.  d.  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  contemporary  magazine 
in  which  it  appeared.  "In  theme,  move- 
ment and  color  the  story  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  name  of  this  most  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  brief  fiction.  " 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 
Fixed  price,  i.oo  (postage  loc). 

Kipling  Stories  and  Poems  Every 

Child  Should   Know 
Edited  by  Hary  E.  Burt  and  W.  T.  Chapin 

.\n  entertaining  and  delightful  selection 
from  the  complete  works  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  the  first  ever  made  for  children. 
Miss  Burt  has  worked  over  the  volume 
for  years.  Illustrations  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull  and  lining-pages  in  full 
color  by  J.  M.  Gleeson. 


From  Sea  to  Sea 

The    collected    letters    of     travel 
written  between    1889   and    1899, 
thoroughly  edited  and  revised. 
Fixed  price,  Si. 60  (postage  14c). 

TiceVToehi's'Wohk 


Traffics  and  Discoveries 

It  contains  "They,"  the  most  wide- 
ly discussed  short  story  of  recent 
years,  and  ten  other  tales.     $1.50 

Life's  Handicap 

"The  best  of  Kipling's  tales  are 
matchless."     Phila.  Press.    $1.50 

The  Kipling  Birthday  Book 

With  an  illustration  foreach  month 
by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling.     $1.50 

Under  the  Deodars,    The 

Phantom  'Rickshaw  and 

Wee  Willie  Winkie 

.'\t  least  two  of  the  stories 
contained  in  this  volume  are 
placed  by  critics  among  Mr. 
Kipling's  masterpieces.   Si. 50 

Many  Inventions 

"We  advise  everybody  to  buy 
'Many  Inventions,'  and  to 
profit  by  some  of  the  best 
entertainment  that  modern 
fiction  has  to  offer."  Ne7i' 
York  Sim.     $1.50 

The  Light  That  Failed 

]Mr.  Kipling's  first  published 
novel,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  England.     $1.50 

Soldier   Stories 

A  collection  of  twenty-three 
soldier  stories  which  have 
taken  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature.     $1.50 

The   Naulahka 

(With    VVolcott  Balestier) 

"There  is  ncjonil.ut  Mr.Kip- 
ling  who  can  make  his  readers 
taste  and  smell,  as  well  as  see 
and  hear,  the  East." 
$1.50  Athenaum 

Departmental  Ditties 
and  Ballads  and  Bar= 
rackroom   Ballads.     $1.50 

Soldiers  Three,  The  Story 

of  the  Qadsbys,  and  In 

Black  and  White 

This  is  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  best  known  tales, 
among  which  are  "With  the 
Main  Guard,"  "The  Tents  of 
Kedar,"  and    others.      $1.50 

The  Seven  Seas 
J  "This  volume  (of  verse) 
pulsates  with  power  —  power 
often  rough  and  reckless  in  ex- 
pression but  invariably  conveving 
the  effect  intended."  London 
Globe.  Fixed  price,  $1.40  (pos- 
tage, 14c). 


of  wood  beside  the  dollar  watch,  which  helps  tc 
show  the  proportions,  measures  4  inches  from  top 
to  bottom,  3.5  inches  across  and  5  inches  long,, 
The  clump  of  twigs  is  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  3  feetl 
3.5  inches  high,  and  18  inches  through.  The) 
little  cluster  of  twigs  almost  separated  from  the! 
rest  of  the  clump,  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  grew  on 
a  f'f;  inch  branch  ten  years  of  age,  and  measured 
12  X  g  X  7  inches.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  getting  it  untangled  from  the  rest  of  the  bunch. j 
When  each  twig,  or  rather  each  branch,  was! 
counted,  it  was  found  to  contain  815  sub-branches.' 
They  were  counted  by  taking  a  little  cluster  and 
breaking  off  each  little  branch,  just  as  one  would 
break  of!  the  arms  of  a  cross,  counting  the  two  arms 
and  the  main  stem  as  three.  It  took  two  men| 
several  hours  to  count  the  twigs  in  the  whole  mass. 
A  total  of  10,666  were  counted,  but  there  were 
really  at  least  100  more,  for  most  of  the  twigs 
were  decayed  and  many  broke  off  when  we  disen- 
tangled them.  The  outer  twigs  only  were  alive, 
and  of  course  the  main  stems.  Most  of  the  twigs 
were  an  inch  or  two  long.      The  twig  growth  of 
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Malformed  maple  sapling.     The 

diameter,  while  the  tree  itself  is  only  2.5  inches 

last  year  was  from  1. 5  to  2  inches.  As  one  ma\ 
see  in  the  photograph,  the  spines,  or  leaves,  art- 
shed  in  the  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  are  shed,  and  in  the  spring  the  leaves  come  on 
again;  in  other  words,  the  witches'-broom  is  not 
evergreen  like  the  rest  of  the  tree. 

As  the  twigs  were  being  counted  two  bunches  of 
birch  curls  were  discovered  hidden  within  the 
mass.  One  bunch  was  about  the  size  of  a  baseball 
and  was  old  and  decayed.  The  other  bunch, 
larger  than  an  English  walnut,  was  of  fresh  cuils 
and  contained  twoscore  seeds  from  cones.  Thus 
squirrels  not  only  store  away  food,  but  the\ 
build  storehouses.  The  witches'-broom  is  a 
favorite  nesting  place  for  the  red  squirrel  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  malformed  maple  sapling,  a  photograph 
of  which  accompanies  this  sketch,  was  probably 
infected  at  a  point  where  there  was  no  bud  capable 
of  developing.  The  tree  a  foot  below  the  abnormal 
growth  is  2.5  inches  in  diameter.  The  growth  is 
25  inches  in  circumference,  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  25  inches  long.  The  swelling  is  a  mass  of 
wood  tissue,  some  of  it  decayed.  The  annual 
growths  are  considerably  thicker  than  in  the 
normal  part  of  the  trunk.  Such  unusual  growths 
as  this  made  excellent  war  clubs  for  the  aborigines. 

The  ills  of  tree  life  are  an  attractive  phase  of 
nature  observation,  and  one  who  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  will  soon  come  across  witches'- 
brooms.  The  brooms  grow  on  almost  any  kind 
of  tree  and  are  caused  sometimes  by  a  fungus  and 
at  other  times  by  an  insect.  In  either  case  a 
stimulation  to  the  cell  division  results.  The 
genus  Exoascus  is  a  fungus  which  stimulates  this 
sort  of  growth  on  parts  of  trees.  The  infection 
takes  place  in  a  wound  in  the  bark.  Should  the 
infection  occur  where  there  are  no  buds  capable  of 
developing,  a  swelling  takes  place,  such  as  that  of 
the  maple.  If  there  is  a  bud,  then  many  twigs 
and    branches    shoot    out.     The    insect    stings  of 
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California 

Where    it's    summer    the    year    around 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  SUNSET  ROUTE 

from  New  Orleans,  through  quaint  Louisiana,  picturesque  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and 
along  the  border  of  strange  Old  Mexico,  through  which  the  scenic  wonders  multiply  till  California 
is  reached  to  crown  them  all.  Trains  of  superior  equipment ;  oil-burning  locomotives,  permitting 
open  windows  all  the  way.  Modern  and  commodious  Southern  Pacific  Steamships,  New  York, 
to  New  Orleans,  connecting  with  Sunset  Route. 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  and  descriptive  literature 

L.  H.  NUTTING.  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent  1 158,  366  or  1  Broadway  NEW  YORK  Or  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent 


Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Gifts- 


Quaint,   Unusual 
and  Beautiful 


C4^t^^yC£^i^^€>& 


m     The  Orie 


The  Oriental  Store 


Stnd   for    the   Booklet 
on  Gifts  from  the  East 


Dress  Silks 

Waist  and  Gown  Patterns 

Parasols 


Oriental  Rugs 

Embroideries 

Draperies 

Bagdads 

Cushions 


Ivories 

Bronzes  from 
Japan 
Cloisonnes 
Brasswares 


Cantonese 
Teakwood  and 
Japwood 
Furniture 


Oriental 


Belts  and  Buckles 
Shawls  from  China 
Kimonas 


BROADWA' 


Oriental 
Jewelry 
Solid  Silver 
Tea  Services 

Chimes 
Dinner  Gongs 
Porcelain 
Tableware 


Eastern 
Lamps  and 
Hanging 
Lanterns 

Teas 
Coffees 
Delicacies 
Condiment! 


A.  A.  Vantine  &  Co. 

Broadway    bet,  isth  &  19th  sts..  n.  y. 

Also    360-362  Boylston  Street  Boston 

1624  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


Gifts— 


of  Treble    Value 
because    they're   Distinctive 


C.  G.  GUNTHER'S  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


AN  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  DESIRABLE 
FURS,     MODELLED     INTO     THE    LATEST     STYLES 

Fashlor,   Booklet    Sent  on  Request 

391  Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street  New  York 


J.  &  J.  SLATER 

announce  the  following  prices 
for  Slippers  during  the  season: 


Ladies'  Satin  Slippers  in  colors  .  from  $6.50 
"  Brocaded  Satin,  for  room  use  "  6.50 
"  Bath  Slippers,  in  kid,  all  colors  "  L50 
"      Bedroom  Slippers  with  heels     "       4.00 

Men's  Room  Slippers  in  colors  from  $3.00 

"      Pumps,  thin  sole      ...        "       3.50 
"  "       heavy  sole  ...        "       6.00 


J.  &  J.  SLATER 

Bootmakers 

1121  and  1123      xir-ii/  y/f\nv  r'lTV      Madison  Square 
Broadway  "»^"     lUKKUlI         at25thStreet 

Established      over      fifty      years 
Catalogue   on   request 
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THE  CIGAR  HUMIDOR 


BENSON    &     HEDGES      importers  of  Fine  Havana  Cigars;  Egyptian,  Turkish  and  Russian  Cigarettes;  English  Smoking  Tobaccos; 
435  Fifth  Avenue    New  York  Straight    Grain  Briars;    Real  Amber  Cigar   and  Cigarette  Tubes,  and   Smokers'  Articles  De  Luxe. 


»est;Sl€k 


The  one  establishment  supplying  solely  and  completely  every  need  of  boy 
and  girl,  from  babyhood  to  maturity,  with  exclusive  and  authoritative 
styles  in  every  article  of  dress  required  for  any  occasion. 


Importers 

and  Originators 

of  all  that  is  distinctive  and 
authentic  in  Misses'  and  Small 
Women's  attire,  offered  in  styles 
and  effects  especially  adapted  to 
youthfulness  of  face  and  form,  in 

Millinery 

Evening,  Reception  and 

Dinner  Gowns 

Opera  Capes 

Furs  for  Evening,  Motoring 

and  Street  Attire 

and  Footwear 


Every 

Requisite  of 

Babyhood 

Supplied 

in 

Amplitude 

Unequalled 

Complete 
Layettes 


Christmas 
Toyland 

Comprising     every     kind     of 

mechanical  toy,  talking  dolls, 

games  and  books,  educational 

and  entertaining 

Catalogue 
upon  request 


Makers 

and  Complete  Outfitters 

of  Young  Men's  and  Boys'  ap- 
parel, pre-eminent  in  quality, 
individual  in  effect,  correct  in 
style — the  workmanship  of  spec- 
ialists, including 

Suits  and  Overcoats 

Fur,  and  Fur-lined  Coats 

Ties,  Shirts  and  Underwear 

Hats,  Caps  and 

Shoes 

*        Evening  Clothes 

to  Order 


60-62  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  Christmas  Gift  for  a  Life  Time 


Copyright  1905.  by  DouUetlay.  Patre  .t  Co.  PRAIRIE     CRAB     APPLE 

Reproduction  of  one  of  tlie  430  color  plates  in  The  New  Nature  Library 


THE  NEW  NATURE  LIBRARY 

Too  few  parents  realize  the  importance  of  developing  in  children  a  love  for  "the  little  brothers  of  the  woods 
and  fields."  A  lively  interest  in  the  birds  and  flowers  and  in  all  living  things,  strengthens  character,  adds  to 
the  joys  of  life,  and  makes  men  and  women  who  are  physically  and  mentally  sound.  Let  the  children  find  their 
pleasures  out-of-doors,  where  the  sun  shines  and  the  air  is  pure;  let  their  interest  in  nature  be  directed  in  the 
right  channels,  and  they  will  be  provided  with  the  material  for  far  healthier,  happier,  and  less  perplexed  and 
anxious  lives  than  many  parents  are  now  living.  The  Nature  Library  is  not  a  technical  work.  It  is  written 
simply  and  clearly  and  is  easily  understood. 

6000  pages,  430  plates  in  color,  nearly  4000  half-tones,  most  of  them  from  life,  and  2590  other  illustrations,  in  all 
7000  pictures  of  Animals,  Birds,  Fish,  Butterflies,  Moths,  Insects,  Wild  Flowers,  Trees,  Reptiles,    Shells,  etc. 
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With  a  general  introduction  by  John  Burrough 


IF  YOU  REPLY  AT  ONCE  fusing  coupon  below)  you  will  be  in  time  to  secure  a  set  for  the  holidays. 


DouBLEDAY,  Page  &  Co.,  133  E.  16th  St.,  New  York 

Plca-^e  send  me  dcscrip-ivc  circulars  and  fiill  details  of  your 
new  plan  for  the  purchase  of  The   Nature  Librarv. 
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iVoss  your  hardwood    floors 
lavy    furniture.       Equip    it 

FELTOID  CASTERS 
^;S|;-*  FELTOID  TIPS 

i\  move  it  about  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
f  (r  or  rugs.  Buy  FELTOID  equipment  for  your 
c  — and  demand  it  on  your  new  furniture. 
,few  manufacturers  who  equip  their  furniture  with  FEL- 
1  D  CASTERS  ana  TIPS:  Steinway  and  Sons.  Pianos,  New 
^  k-  John  Widdicomb  Co.,  Bedroom  Furniture,  Grand 
bids;  A.  H.  Davenport,  Boslon;JW.  K.  Cowan  Co.,  Ma- 
f  any  Furniture,  Chicago;  Gustav  Stickley  Co.,  Syracuse. 
I  oar  Famiture  Dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us.  Write 
I  r  for  our  free  Booklet.  It  tells  how  to  protect  your  floors 
t  inst  mars  and  scratches.      Send   for  this  book  today- 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO. 

Ipt.  D  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


(Tip) 
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One  Xmas  Gift  must  be 

a  Box  of 


Candies 


The  Masterpiece  of  the 

Confectioner's  Art 

The  Candy  of  Character 

ON    THE    CHARACTER    OF    CANDY 
DEPENDS    ITS    FITNESS    FOR 

Gift  Making 

Sales  Ajienciea  and   Stores  everywhere 
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DELIGHTrtJL 


JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 

iry       inemi  b.irl,n..,l    s^nd    ns    ten    renti    for   z   sample 
packet.     An),    jolil.er   will  4m, .ply   si.irekeepers    «ilh     Chiolets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,    U.   S.    A.,   and   Toronto,   Canada 
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The  Howard  Watch 


THE  finest  compli- 
ment you  can  pay 
a  man  is  to  give  him  a 
Howard  watch. 

It  shows  that  in  your  opinion  the 
best  is  not  too  good  for  him. 

It  classes  him  among  men  with 
whom  punctuality  and  exactness  are  a 
principle — as  a  Howard  sort  of  man. 

He  knows  the  Howard  is  thefinest 
practical  timepiece  in  the  world.  He 
appreciates  your  decision  as  to  quality. 

He  values  the  Howard  for  its 
associations — as  the  chosen  timepiece 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept. 


of  the  men  who  have  done  the  big 
things  in  this  Nation  for  three 
generations. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  intimate  sort  of 
gift ;  something  that  is  always  with 
him  and  which  must  often  suggest 
the  giver. 

A  Howard  watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case 
(guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  $35.00; 
to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k.  solid  gold 
case  at  $150.00 — is  fixed  at  the 
factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 

D,  and  -we  will  send  you 


L 


a    HOWARD    book  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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2?4  inch  "  SPECIAL,"  $36  L     BEST 

autoclock]  J±^u 


"CHELSEA" 


Bronze  Metal  GOTHIC 


8-Day-High  Grade 

CLOCKS 


You  want  the  Best?     ASK  for  the  "CHELSEA"  Clock 

Especially  desirable  for  Presentation  Purposes 

WEDDING    PRESENTS,    REGATTA    PRIZES,    ETC. 

The  2  M  inch  "  Boudoir  "  Gothic  or  Doric,  price  $2 1 .  dainty  and  useful.  The  Ship's  Bell  Clock  in  many 
styles  and  sizes,  of  exclusive  cases,  are  unequalled  for  use  on  Yachts,  in  Residences.  Clubs,  etc.  Catalog 
on  request.  CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO..   16  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 

i      smP-r  BELL  CLOCK  On  Sale  by  LEADING  HIGH-CLASS  JEWELERS-Ask  for  the  "CHELSEA" 
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The  World's  Best  Books  and 
Stokc^^Vcrnlckc  Bookcases 

The  widespread  use  of  books  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  has  prompted  us  to  pubUsh  lists 
of  the  5,  10,  25,  50 and  100  "best  books," 
for  children  and  adults,  as  selected  by 
such  authorities  as  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
John  Ruskin,  Canon  Farrar,  Dr.  Eliot,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  etc.    Sent  free  on  request. 

For  Christmas  gifts  SloVe^crwleke  Book- 
cases are  most  acceptable.  They  are 
built  in  sections  or  units,  that  interlock 
and  can  be  built  up  into  stacks  of  any 
desired  height  or  width.  You  can  start 
with  one  or  more  units,  and  add  to  them 
as  your  books  increase. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

have  many  special  features  of  superiority,  such 
as  the  patent  equalizer  to  prevent  doors  from 
binding  and  the  interlocking  strip  to  insure  true 
alignment.  Uniform  prices  and  freight  prepaid 
everywhere. 

Look  for  the  Slolte^^rnicke  trade-mark.  It 
is  your  guarantee  of  quality — your  protection 
against  inferiority— your  assurance  of  being  able 
to  obtain  duplicates  at  any  future  time. 

Write  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

containing  25  original  designs  for  home  libraries 
—describing  the  distinct  styles  and  finishes  of 
Slobc^WernlcltC  Bookcases— and  quoting  prices 
on  every  size  and  style  made.  Mailed  free,  with 
lists  of  "World's  Best  Books"  upon  receipt  of 
the  coupon  below. 

dl)«  9lot>c^V»rnieka  (^o.,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Stores: 

New  York,  380-382  Broadway. 
Chicago.  224.228  Wabash  A  ce.  Boston.  9 1 33  Federal  St. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Co.,   Depl.    C,       Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Mail  to  the  address  below  lists  of  "The  World's  Best  Books" 
and  your  illustrated  catalogue  of  Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases. 


Nan 


No.  and  St. 
Town 


1      around  New  York  City  are  known  to  Coun- 
try Life  in  America's  free  Readers'  Service. 
If  you  wish  any  information  regarding  them,  write 
the    Manager    of    the    Real    Estate    Department 
"Country  Life  in  America,"  133   East   i6th   Street, 
New  York  City. 

THE    BOOKS    OF 

€\\m  (J^Iasgoto 

The  Ancient  Law                              The  Battle  Ground 

The  Wheel  of  Life 

The  Voice  of  the  People                        The  Deliverance 

The  Freeman,  and  other  Poems 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE     &     CO.,     NEW     YORK 

\^     For   durable   painting  of  all   kinds  use   National 
*^    Lead  Company's  Pure  White  Lead  (Dutch  Boy 
^   Painter  trade  mark).     Information   on    request. 

^      NATIONAL  LEAD  COMP AN vf i  1 1  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

HOLLOW   TILE   CONSTRUCTION 

For  Conutrv  TI<„n,.s 

BUILDERS  &  CRAFTSMEN  CO. 

88  West  Sa.l  Mint                                                                      N.w  Tork 

REFUSE 

RECEIVERS 

GARBAGE 

RECEIVERS 

4\ 


DON'T  BE  KNOCKED  OVER 

By  Stenches  from  Backyard  Debris 

Why    not    h.olc    up    die    Stephenson    Method,   seven    years   on 
the  mnrket,  and  if  satisfied  pmtect  the  health  of  your  family  by 

installing  j^^  Stcphcnson 

Underground   Garbage   Receiver 

Underground  Refuse  Receiver  for  ashes. 

Underground  Earth  Closets  for  Camps. 

Portable  Metal  House  for  Above. 

Spiral  Ribbed  Ash  Barrel,  outwears  two. 

High    Class    Nickel     Bathroom   Acces- 
sories. 
Send  lor  circular  on  each. 


t^.l^kW^^-JIU.TSpf^ 


Sold  Di 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 

r  Street  Lynn,  M 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  it  is  oper 
ated  and  the  first  principles  that  a  purchaser  of  th! 
machme  should  understand  in  order  to  fly  suc' 
cessfuUy. 

The  aviator  takes  his  seat  directly  on  the  for 
ward  edge  of  the  lower  main  supporting  surface 
He  places  his  feet  upon  a  cross  bar  at  a  convenien 
distance  in  front  of  him;  at  his  left  hand  there  i 
a  vertical  lever  which  can  be  moved  forwan 
and  back.  This  lever  is  connected  by  a  rod  direct! 
to  the  forward  horizontal  elevating  planes  whicl 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  machine  and  are  sup 
ported  by  a  framework.  Pushing  this  lever  for: 
ward  causes  these  planes  to  be  inclined  down 
ward;  as  they  go  forward  through  the  air  th 
wind  hits  them  on  their  upper  side  and  the  press 


Mechanism  of  tlie  Wright  aeroplane,  looking  diag 
onally  across  from  front  to  back.  One  lever  show 
at  extreme  right.  Motor,  gasolene  tank  and  vertica 
radiator  at  centre.     Gear  and  one  of   the   two  propel 

lers  at  left  ]: 

ure  turns  the  forward  part  of  tlie  machine  toward 
the  ground.  Pulling  this  lever  back  inclines  thJ, 
front  control  so  that  the  wind  strikes  their  undei! 
side,  raising  the  front  of  the  machine  and  causing 
it  to  ascend  higher  into  the  air. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  operator  is  anothe 
perpendicular  lever.  This  lever  does  two  things 
and  is  capable  of  two  distinct  motions.  Moving 
it  forward  and  back  turns  tlie  vertical  ruddei 
in  the  rear  of  the  macliine  which  steers  the  aerol 
plane  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  respectively!' 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  boat  is  guidedr 
Moving  this  lever  from  side  'to  side  causes  tho 
outer  corners  of  the  main  supportmg  surfaces  t( 
become    more    or    less    curved.     If  the    machim 


The  balancing  plane  of  the  Cur 
at  the  end  between  the  main  pla 
same  purpose  as  the  ^varping  tips 


;iss  machme,  placet^ 
nes,  is  used  for  th 
of  the  W^right  wing:* 


tips  down  on  the  right  side,  by  moving  this  li\t' 
toward  the  operator  the  right-hand  wings  are  drawi 
down.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing  them  t( 
become  more  curved  and  increases  their  lifting 
power,  thus  raising  tltat  side.  The  corners  of 
the  wings  on  the  left  side  of  the  machine  are  con- 
nected to  those  on  the  right  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  move  in  just  the  opposite  way,  causing  the 
corners  of  the  left  wings  to  become  less  curved' 
and  have  less  lifting  effect,  bringing  the; 
machine  back  to  an  upright  position  in  very] 
much  the  same  way  that  separate  balancing  planes' 
would  operate.  There  is  one  more  point  to  notice; 
in  relation  to  balancing  the  machine,  and  that  is| 
the  fact  that  when  one  side  of  the  wings  is  drawn^ 
down  and  becomes  more  curved  it  offers  more 
resistance  to  the  air  on  that  side,  and  by  its  drag 
tends  to  turn  the  machine  about  toward  that 
side  as  though  it  were  pivoted.  To  counteract 
this  effect  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  steering 
rudder  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  two  operations,  steering  and 
balancing,  are  combined  in  this  machine.  There- 
is  a  small  vertical  surface  placed  between  thej 
elevating  planes  at  the  front  of  the  aeroplane  tol 
hold  the  forward  part  steady  in  its  direction  and  | 
act  as  the  fore-foot  of  a  yacht  would  in  the  water, 


Artistic 

Hardware 

you  can  choose  the  particular  design  that 
appeals  to  your  sense  of  the  appropriate. 
Sargent's  Hard-ware  is  famous  for  its 
aty  as  -well  as  for  its  durability  and 
splendid  workmanship.  If  you  are  build- 
a  new  home,  or  remodeling  the  old 
one,  you  should  \vrite  for 

Sargent's  'Book  of  T>esigns 
— Sent  Tree 

This  hook  illustrates  nearly  fourscore  of 
the  most  beautiful  patterns  ever  designed 
for  hardware  trimmings.  Every  style 
ind  period  of  Architecture  is   represented 

il  designs. 

Those  interested  in  tKe  Colonial  stouli  also  re- 
quest a  free  copy  of  Sargent's  Co\oni3l  Book, 
Address 

SARGENT   &  COMPANY 
153  Leonard  Street,  New  York 
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Delicately  Scented  With  Violets 

Mennen's   Violet  Talcum   Toilet  Powder 

appeals  to  those  who  prefer  a  violet 
scented  Toilet  Powder.  It  is  absolutely 
pure,  because  it  is  simply  the  original 
Mennen's  Berated  Talcum  Toilet  Pov/der. 
It  is  the  only  Powder  that  has  the  scent  of 
fresh  cut  Parma  Violets. 
To  make  sure  you  get  the  genuine,  look  for 
Mennen's  head  on  the  cover.  Refuse  all 
substitutes  and  imitations.  Put  up  in  the 
"  Box  that  Lox." 

Sample    box   for  2c.    stamp 

to  cover  postage 

Guaranteed    by    the    Gerhard  Mennen  Company 


MennenS 

^       BORATED 

VIOLET 

TALCUM 

IIOILET  POWDER 
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O.  HENRY 


Has  added  another  book  to  his  hst  of  big 
successes.      It  is  entitled  : 

Roads  of  Destiny 

TN  THE  extreme  variety  of  these  stories — there 
are  twenty-two  of  them,  and  they  range  in  scene 
from  a  tea-cup  revohition  in  South  America  and  a  cramped-up  flat  in 
Harlem  to  the  rolling  Texas  country — it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  latest 
book  is  the  most  representative  volume  of  tales  that  O.  Henry  has  issued. 
There  is  a  treat  between  its  covers  in  store  for  every  reader,     $1.50. 

THE  OTHER  O.  HENRY  BOOKS 


The  Four  Million 

Fifth  Edition.    .Si.oo 

Heart  of  the  West 

Third  Edition.      -Si. 50 


The  Trimmed  Lamp 

Third  Edition.    $1.00 

The  Gentle  Grafter 

Third  Edition.     Si. 00 


The  Voice  of  the  City- 
Third  Edition    $1.00 

Cabbages  and  Kings 

Fourth  Edition.  $1.50 


DouBLEDAY,  Page  &  Co.         133  East  i6th  Street        New  York 
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ANITAS 


Whenever  you  have  any  decorating  in  mind — for 
your  home  or  place  of  business,  nev\r  walls  or  old — 
get  samples  of  Sanitas.  Printed  in  oil  colors 
on  strong  muslin,  Sanitas  is  fade-proof,  stain- 
proof,  crack  -  and  -  tear  -  proof — a  wipe  with  a 
damp  cloth  instantly  cleans  it  bright  as  new. 
Here  are   six  Sanitas   interiors — living   room,   dining   room. 


hall,  bath,  kitchen  and  office — Sanitas  samples  demonstrate 
how  handsome  and  clean  they  are.  Sanitas  reproductions 
of  fine  wall  papers  and  wall  fabrics  are  wonderfully  true 
to  the  originals  in  effect,  and  even  higher  in  effect  value. 
Sanitas  plain  and  decorative  tiles  make  ideal  baths, 
kitchens  and  pantries.  With  all  its  extra  beauty,  cleanliness 
and  service,  Sanita 
St  s  no  m( 
irtridi 


Write  to-day  to  our  Department  of  Home  Deco- 
n — describe  the  room  or  rooms  you  have  in 
I  —  and  receive  free  Sanitas  samples  with 
;hes  of  clever  new   interior  effects. 


THE  STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  COMPANY, 


'1847  ROGERS  BROS. 


xs 

tRIPLE 


Spoons,  forks,  etc. 

are  sold  by 

leading  dealers. 


HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 


Send  for  Catalogue  "  M-14"  showing  all  designs. 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,   Meriden,  Conn. 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor.) 


SiJver  Plate  that  Wears  " 


"THE  NEW  COOKING'* 

THE  FIRELESS  COOK  BOOK 

By   MARGARET  J.  MITCHELL  

This  book  presents  in  simple  form  the  directions  for  making  and  keeping  the 
inexpensive  hay- box,  or  fireless  cooker.  No  up-to-date  houskeeper  or  cook 
will  be  long  without  this  guide  to  real  labor-saving  in  housework.  Nineteen 
pen-and-ink  drawings.  Net,  $1.25.     Postage   12c. 

DOUBLEDAY.   PAGE  &  CO.     133  East   16th  Street,   NEW  YORK 
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and  to  furnish  a  slight  resistance  or  pivot  to  ai 
in  turning  the  craft  when  the  rudders  are  brougF 
into  play. 

Wilbur  Wright  has  fitted  the  machine  which  h 
uses  to  instruct  others  with  an  extra  lever  fo 
the  front  control,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  botl. 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  perform  simultan 
eously  the  necessary  motions  for  operating  tb 
machine. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  he  would  rather  teacl' 
a  young  girl  or  a  boy  how  to  fly  his  machine 
because  they  would  do  just  as  they  were  told  o 
as  the  conditions  would  require,  and  would  no 
stop  to  think  out  what  the  effect  would  be,  fo 
while  action  is  necessary  there  is  no  time  to  thin! 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  He  first  takes  his  pupil 
out  with  him,  in  order  that  they  may  becorm 
accustomed  to  flying.  They  use  the  levers  witi 
him,  and  gradually  gain  confidence  to  use  their 
alone.  Mr.  Wright  cares  more  about  having  ; 
machine  that  responds  quickly  to  his  touch  thai 
he  does  about  steadiness  in  flight.  The  from 
control  is  the  most  sensitive,  and  although  th( 
machine  dips  and  rises,  he  has  the  "feel"  of  ii| 
all  the  time.  The  balancing  lever  moves  naturallyj 
toward  the  highest  side,  and  is  not  quite  as  sen-| 
sitive  as  the  front  control,  but  causes  the  machine] 
to  respond  very  quickly.  He  sometimes  lets  go! 
of  this  lever  if  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  speed; 
of  the  motor  or  use  his  hand  freely. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  he  and  his  brother  may 
establish  a  camp  or  place  for  testing  their  aero- 
planes and  for  teaching  pupils  to  handle  them; 
this  might  be  located  in  the  South  where  the 
weather  would  be  more  suitable  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Wright  suggested  a  novel  race  for  develop- 


Let  posterity  know 

and  knowing  he  astonished 

that 

on  the  15th  day  of  September,  1784, 

Vincent  Lunardi,of  Lucca  in  Tuscany, 

the  first  Aerial  Traveler  in  Brittain, 

mounting  from  the  artillery  ground 

in  London 

and 

traversing  the  regions  of  the  air 

for  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 

in  this  spot 

re-visited  the  earth. 

On  this  rude  monument 

for  ages  be  recorded 
that  wondrous  enterprise 

successfully   achieved 

by  the  powers  of  chemistry 

and  the  fortitude  of  man, 

that  improvement  in  science 

which 

the  great  Author  of  all  knowledge, 

patronizing  by  His  providence 

the  invention  of  mankind, 


hath  graciously  permitted 

to  their  benefit 

and 

His  own  eternal  glory. 


Memorial  of  the  first  balloc 
nscription     on 
lear  Ware,   England 


;  in  England. 
a.t     Standon, 


ing  the  important  points  of  an  aeroplane,  and  a  | 
race  in  which  mere  speed  would   be  subservient  t 
to    flexibility   of  control    and    facility    in    turning  t 
quickly.     This    contest    would    be    for    machines   ! 
which  would  fly  in  a  circle  over  a  plain,  passing  \ 
between  two  captive  balloons  placed  as  near  to- 
gether   as    possible,    yet    allowing    room    for   the 
aeroplane  to  pass  between  them.     The  machine 
making   the   greatest    number   of  circles    passing 
through  this  opening  would  be  the  winner. 

There   are   many   points    in   which   this  would 
make  an  admirable  form  of  contest:  the  machines 
would  be  in  full  view  all  the  time;  they  would  be 
near   assistance   if  they  were   forced   to   descend; 
the  qualities  required  in  sharp  turning  would  be 
brought    into    play;    and    the    judgment    of  the 
operator  would  be  exercised  to  prevent  his  being 
carried  to  one  side  of  the  markers.     Speed  would 
be    an    essential    feature,  but    it  would    eliminate 
machines  with  high   power  and   small  wing  sur- 
face, which  depend  on  rapid  forward  motion  for 
support.     Mr.  Wright  also  suggests  "hill  climbs" 
for   aeroplanes,  or  contests  in  which  the  entrants    j 
should    endeavor    to    reach   the  highest    altitude,    i 
or  a  certain  height,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.    1 
It  is  as  diflicult  for  an  aeroplane  to  climb  as  an    1 
automobile,  for  the  weight  must  be  lifted  just  as    j 
when  any  other  vehicle  goes  up  hill. 


1)  CE  M  B  E  R 
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The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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A  Review  Offer 

on 
The  Lords  of 
High  Decision 

By  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 

M  widespread  has  been  the  interest  shown 
irjihese  reviews  by  readers  that  we  hereby 
oirT  a  third  set  of  modest  prizes  for  the  best 
rtiew  of  Meredith  jNicholson's  new  book, 
'The  Lords  of  High  Decision.  "  The  con- 
dions  are  the  same  as  before  in  the  cases  of 
Enson's  "The  CHmber,"  and  Mrs.  Ward's 
"larriage  a  la  Mode,"  and  we  repeat  them 
f(  the  benefit  of  those  not  famiHar  with  the 
pn: 

:.     Copy  to  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  sheet, 

;  typewritten  preferably. 

.     The    review  to   be  not  more  than   1000  words. 

[  750  would  be  better. 

1.     The  manuscript  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 

(  December  15. 

j.     The  prizes  to  be  awarded  and  announced  in  the 

j  Fetiruary,  1910,  numbers  of  Doubleday,  Page 

&    Company's   magazines,    Country   Life   in 
America,  The  World's  Work,  and  The  Garden 

j  Magazine. 

:  [The  First  Prize  is  $50.  The  Second  Prize 
i$30.  The  Third  Prize  is  $20.  The  Fourth 
lize,  books  from  our  book  catalogue  to  the 
jiount  of  $7.50.  The  Fifth  Prize,  books 
tthe  amount  of  $5.00.  The  Sixth  Prize,  a 
ebscription  to  Country  Life  in  America. 
''.\t  Seventh  Prize,  a  subscription  to  The 
hrld's  Work. 

As  the  authors  are  often  anxious  to  read 
fese  reviews,  we  shall  not  return  them  un- 
jlis  especially  requested  to  do  so  and  post- 
tC  is  enclosed. 

We  have  printed  the  winning  reviews  of 
l)th  Air.  Benson's  novel  "The  Climber"  and 
!rs.  Ward's  "Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  in 
[imphlet  form,  and  we  will  send  copies  to 
tiy  one  interested,  on  request. 

Address  Review  Contest 

doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


133  East  16th  St.,  New  York 


Three    Magaznes 
For  Every  Home 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Beautiful,  practical,    entertaining. 
$4.00  a  year. 

FHE  WORLD'S  WORK 

interpreting  to-day's  history. 
$3.00  a  year. 

FHE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE- 
FARMING 

telling  how^  to  make  things  grow^. 
$1.00  a  year. 


® 


TheWoeld'sWoek 


Doubleday  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


Runninf^  Water  at  Even  Temperature 
Irrespective  of  Weather,  Season  or  Climate 


The  Kewanee  System  of  Water 
Supply  is  the  original  air  pressure, 
tank  -  in  -  the  -basement  system — 
a  complete  independent  water- 
works for  anybody — any  needs — 
any  building — anywhere. 


Our  ten  years  of  practical 
experience  and  the  technical  knowledge 
of  our  trained  experts  has  made  this  the 
most  practical  of  all  water  supply  system. 
There  is  no  elevated  or  attic  tank  to 
freeze,  overflow,  leak  or  collapse,  be- 
cause the  Kewanee  Tank  is  buried  in 
the  ground  or  located  in  the  cellar. 

Over  10,000  Kewanee  Water 

Systems  are  in  successful  operation  today, 
supplying  water  for  country  and  suburban 
residences,  clubs,  farms,  schools,  public 
and  private  institutions,  villages,  etc. 

The  Kewanee  System  is  not 
an  imitation— It  is  not  a  substitute. 
It  is  the  original  water  supply    system 


involving  the  use  of  air  pressure  instead 
of  gravity.  Avoid  cheap  imitations  and 
look  for  our  trade-mark  and  name  plates 
on  tanks  and  pumping  machinery.  Get 
the  genuine  and  you  will  take  no  chances 
— we  guarantee  that. 

Many  features  of  the  Kewanee 
System  are  covered  by  patents  and  can- 
not be  had  in  any  other  water  supply 
systems. 

Expert  engineering  service  is 
free  and  every  Kewanee  System  is  thor- 
oughly guaranteed — a  guarantee  which 
actually  means  something.  Let  us  show 
you  how  to  solve  your  water  supply 
problem. 


Kewanee  Tanks  and  Pumping  Machinery 

give  perfect  service  under  all  conditions.   Write 
for  our  complete  illustrated   Catalogue   No.  i, 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  111. 


305  Diamond  Bank  BIdg. 


1566  Hudson-Terminal  BIdg.,  50  Church  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


New  York. 

1212  Marquette  BIdg. ,  Chicago 


^ 


The   Landlubbers 


The  story  of  a  shipivreck  a.Tid  of  bxvo 
casta.<ways  'who  found  themsehes 

By  GERTRUDE  KING 

^T  For  the  swift  march  of  the  action  and 
^Bl  the  ingenious  and  dramatic  situations  this 
""  story  will  surely  find  a  warm  welcome 
among  lovers  of  red-blooded  fiction.  A  liner  is 
wrecked  in  mid-ocean.  An  Illinois  girl  finds 
herself  and  a  daredevil  prodigal  the  only 
persons  left  on  the  derelict.  The  story  of 
the  trying  crises  they  have  to  meet  is  told 
powerfully,  entertainingly,  and  without  a  false 
touch  of  art. 

Four  illustrations  in  color ,  $t.50 

COtTNTHY  LIFE       iW\       TheVoBLD'sWoHM      f^\      Tm  GARDEN 


# 


Doubleday.  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


'Look  there  I  "  he  cried.  "  they're  leav 
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The  Readers'  Sert'i 


mfftJ;:"""     COUNTRY     LIFE      IN     AMERICA         December 


To  You,  the  Undecided 


As  Christmas  comes  on,  there's  always  someone 
whom  you  find  it  hard  to  choose  for;  and  usually  it's 
the  someone  whom  you  wish  especially  to  please. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  of  Christmas  sugges- 
tions. No  matter  w^hom  you  have  in  mind,  you'll 
find  it  easy  to  select  from  it  a  gift  that  is  sure  to 
please.    For  anybody  will  appreciate 

A  Premo  Camera 

Everyone  likes  pictures  of  the  things  he  is  inter- 
ested in,  and  by  giving  a  Premo  you  give  the  means 
for  getting  such  pictures  with  practically  no  effort  on 
the  recipient's  part. 

Premos  are  the  simplest  of  all  cameras  to  load 
and  operate,  they  are  the  lightest  and  most  compact 
cameras  to  be  found. 

There  are  Premos  suitable  for  boys  and  girls, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 

There  are  over  50  different  styles  and  sizes  of 
Premos,  ranging  in  price  from  $2  to  over  $200. 

The  Film  Premo  No.  1,  illustrated 
herewith,  is  a  splendid  daylight  loading 
film  camera,  suitable  for  any  branch  of 
amateur  photography. 

It's  the  lightest  and  most  compact  of  all 
cameras,  making  popular  size  pictures. 
3I4X4I4       .         .         .         $10.00 
3I4X5I2  •  .  .       12.50 

4x5  .  .  .  12.50 

5x7.  .  .  .      20.00 

Our  Christmas  book  and  com- 
plete catalogue  may  be  had  at 
all  dealers',  or  we  will  mail  both 
free  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 


Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  here's  Money  in  Poultry 

Dur  Home  Study  Course  in  Practical  Poultry 
Cullure  under  Prof.  Chas.  K.  Graham,  late  of  the 
'  unueitiMit    Atjricultural    College,    teaches   how   to 


/    >      <j  i.'  ,,:  fy!ufw>i.     Exprrl  Advice. 

•I'M  Y.vi,-  (^il;ilc,-iu-  fr<.e.     Write  to-diiy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

l>i-|.t.  O.   I'..  Kprliiullclil,  Miias. 


O  ¥  T  ¥  T  T^  Axitomatic  Gas 
I\„   V    V    U         Water  Heater 

Siinplest  and  most  economical  water  heater  made.  A  mere  turn  of 
tlie  faucet  and  you  liave  liot  water.  Write  for  handsome  descrip- 
tive Booklet.    Ruud  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  0,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  ROOFING  THAT  RESISTS 

Semi  to  .1.  A.  &.-  W.  HIU  I>  &  <<). 

•i9    India   .Strict.    Boston,  .>lns«. 

FOR    HOOKI-FTON   1M;V  KM  NTlvOT  K    UOOFIN<i 


Have  You  Any  Country  Property 
You  Wish  to  Sell  or  Rent? 

We  know  of  numbers  of   Country  Properties  sold  and 
rented  through  advertisements  in 

Country   Life  in   America's    Real   Estate    Directory 

'.r  coa'.d  Iv.Ip  you  dispose  of  your  place.     Write  for  particulars  to 

MANAGER  OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  133  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


OLD    TABLES    AND  SIDEBOARI 

{Continued  from   page   192) 

they  are  now.  Beneath  the  table  sometirr 
stood  a  separate  oval  tub  or  cellarette,  frequen 
made  of  mahogany  and  standing  on  short  lei 
These  features  were  further  developed  in  t 
Adam   and   Hepplewhite   periods. 

Soon  an  ornamental  brass  rail  was  added 
the  back,  sometimes  supplied  with  candle  holde 
Knife  and  spoon  holders  also  began  to  appear 
the  side-table  became  used  more  and  more  f 
display. 

From  this  table  and  the  accompanying  piec 
developed  the  sideboard,  which  was  in  reali 
a  combination  of  them  in  one  piece.  The  pedest 
cupboards  became  a  part  of  the  sideboard,  ai 
often  the  cellarette  as  well,  and  urns  for  knivc 
forks  and   spoons  were  attached. 

This  development  took  place  about  the  tin 
of  Chippendale  —  that  is,  after  his  earlier  work 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as  to  wheth 
or  not  the  great  cabinet  maker  produced  any  sid 
boards.  His  first  designs,  in  1745,  included  non, 
though  there  were  marble-top  side-tables  wif 
carved  mahogany  frames.  They  had  four  legj 
the  front  ones  carved  and  straight  or  curvei 
and    the    back    ones   less   ornamental.     His   lat 


Late      type     of     American     work-stand ;     aboi 

Veneered.     Worth  $30  or  $35  in  good  condition    1 

designs  show  a  nearer  approach  to  the  sideboarGJ 
with  solid  mahogany  tops  and  carved  frame  [ 
He  also  designed  knife  boxes.  He  is  said  to  ha\  1 
made  a  few  sideboards  to  order,  however,  aftc 
designs  by  the  Adam  brothers. 

Few,  if  any,  of  these  old  serving-tables  foun 
their  way  to  this  country,  and  it  is  useless  for  thi 
collector  to  look  for  them  here. 

The  Adam  brothers  also  designed  a  servingii 
table,  oblong,  with  si.x  legs,  and  with  knife  uraj 
on  separate  pedestals  at  each  end,  and  a  cellaretttj 
beneath.  Their  later  designs,  about  1 770,  includec| 
a  swell-front  table. 

The  earliest  sideboards  now  to  be  found  ir^ 
this  country  include  some  that  may  possibly  date! 
back  to  1765,  but  the  probabilities  are  strongl)j 
in  favor  of  their  being  much  later.  There  is' 
one  type  —  an  inlaid  mahogany  sideboard  with; 
slender  legs  —  that  has  been  wrongly  attributed! 
to  Chippendale,  and  is  sometimes  called  Hepple- 
white. It  was  more  likely  the  work  of  Thomas 
Shearer,  a  London  cabinet  maker  of  that  period. 

While  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
are  sharing  the  honor  of  producing  much  of  the 
finest  furniture  ever  made,  to  Shearer  should  bei 
given  the  credit  for  originating  the  sideboard.} 
He  published  a  book  of  designs  in  1788  which 
included  sideboards  with  curved  and  serpentine 
fronts  —  a  style  brought  to  perfection  later  by 
Hepplewhite.  He  also  designed  extremely  grace- 
ful  knife  boxes. 

Hepplewhite  adopted  this  design,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  Hepplewhite  s  [ 
earlier  work  and  Shearer's.  Hepplewhite's  first , 
designs  appeared  only  a  year  later  than  Shearer's.  [ 
In  general,  his  early  work  depended  on  carving 
for  ornament;  later  he  adopted  inlay. 
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Twelve 

Christmas  Gifts 
In  One 

iThat's  exactly  what  a  Christmas  Gift 
lof  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
World's  Work,  Country  Life  in 
America  or  The  Garden  Maga- 
zine means.  A  gift  of  this  nature 
does  not  end  with  the  passing  of  the 
Christmas  days— it  just  commences. 
For  twelve  months  thereafter  the 
magazine  comes  as  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  the  giver.  Can  you  think 
of  a  present  which,  at  so  little  ex- 
pense, will  give  more  pleasure  and 
good,  lasting  entertainment? 

We    have    an    attractive   Christmas    Card 
which   vi'ill  be  sent   to   reach  the  recipient's 


home  in  time  for  Christmas.  The  card  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  giver  and  best  wishes 
for  A  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New 
Year.  As  hundreds  take  advantage  of  this 
means  of  giving  Christmas  gifts,  by  ordering 
early  you  can  avoid  any  possible  delay  in 
entering  the  subscription.  Be  sure  to  give 
us  your  own  name  as  well  as  that  of  the  re- 
cipient's. The  subscription  will  begin  with 
the  January  number  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

The  World's  Work,  -  $3.00  a  year 
Country  Life  in  America,  $4.00  a  year 
The  Garden  Magazine,  -  $1.00  a  year 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

New  York  City 


The  new  ro- 
mance by  the 
author  of  "The 
Rose  of  Old 
St.  Louis, "  etc. 


MARY  DILLON'S 

The  Patience  of 
John  Morland 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  Washington 
in  the  'thirties,  and  lovely,  spright- 
ly Kitty  McCabe  is  as  charming  a 
heroine  as  ever  graced  the  pages 
of  a  captivating  story. 

Illustrations  in  color.     $1 .50 


DouBLEDAX  Page  &Co.  New  York, 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Stores 

{New  York  and  Chicago) 

—  are  acknowledged  by  traveled  connoisseurs  to  be  among  the 
world's  foremost  expositions  of  Fine  Furniture  and  Accessories 
of  the  better  grades.  Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  inspect  at 
leisure  the  various  displays,  whether  wishing  to  purchase  or  only 
to  be  informed. 

Correspondence  concerning  any  department  of  our  service 
is    invited. 


The  New  York  Store 

11  West  Thirty-Second  Street 
(Near  Fifth  A'venue) 
Here  we  show  only  our  elegant  Tobey  Handmade 
Furniture,  in  the  finest  solid  mahogany,  Circas- 
sian walnut,  satin-wood,  oak  and  curly  maple; 
also  in  marble-wood,  tonquin-wood,  rose-wood, 
and  other  rare  woods.  The  designs  are  by  our  own 
artists,  and  the  furniture  is  made  in  our  own  shops 
by  cabinet-makers  possessing  the  highest  order  of 
ability  known  in  the  world  to-day.  The  range 
of  patterns  covers  the  requirements  of  the  best 
classes  of  American  homes. 


The  Chicago  Store 

Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Streets 

The  displays  of  the  Chicago  store  are  most 
comprehensive,  grouping  themselves  as  follows: 
Furniture — An  immense  variety,  representative  of 
the  lines  of  over  two  hundred  of  the  world's  best 
makers,  the  grades  ranging  from  the  simple  and 
modest-priced  to  the  most  elegant  and  expensive. 
Curtains,  Decorati've  Fabrics  and  Imported  ffall 
Papers— An  exceedingly  attractive  and  very  com- 
plete assortment  of  desirable  grades,  including  the 
English  Morris  products.  Oriental  Rugs — One 
of  the  largest  and  most  carefully  chosen  collections 
in  the  country,  in  charge  of  our  native  Armenian 
expert.  Gift  Rooms — A  pleasing  display  of  objects 
of  household  art  especially  suitable  as  gifts,  in 
refined  designs  and  serviceable  qualities. 

Completely  organized  Departments  of  Interior  Decoration  are  maintained  at  each 
store.    Representatives  will  call  anywhere  in  the  United  States  upon  appointment. 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Company 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


THE    NEW    NATURE    LIBRARY 


COMPLETE  IN  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES 


EACH 


Individual  Volume  is 
complete  in  itself,  cover- 
ing it.s  subject  fully;  but 
the  close  relation  of  the 
1  5  volumes  in  the  com- 
plete Nature  Library  is 
apparent  at  a 

GLANCE 


NO  ONE 


of  sensibility  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  charms  and 
wonders  of  NATURE 

NOWHERE     can    you 

find  them  so  fully  and 
appreciatively  set  forth 
as  in      The 

NATURE 
LIBRARY 


DOUBLEDAY 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  Nature  in  any  form  we  should  like  to  send     y/^  133^.  i«h'st*NT 
you,  without  charge,  circular  matter  descriptive  of  The  New        >/piease  send  me  'cm! 
Nature  Library,  with  particulars  of  our  new  selling  plan.       >^ou^'\in°t'r"'urchase  the 
You  incur  no  obligation   and   will  become  informed       y^  nature  libVary"'^'^  "' 
about  a  most  notable  work. 

FILL    OUT    THE    COUPON.     DO    IT    NOW! 
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A  Highway  of 
Communication 


It  goes  by  your  door.  Every  Home, 
every  office,  every  factory,  and  every  farm 
in  the  land  is  on  tfiat  great  highway  or 
within  reach  of  it.  It  is  a  highway  of 
communication,  and  every  Bell  Telephone 
is  a  gateway  by  which  it  can  be  reached. 

Millions  of  messages  travel  over  this 
highway  every  day.  In  the  great  cities 
they  follow  one  another  like  the  bullets 
from  a  machine  gun,  and  over  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  country  they  fly  with  the 
speed  of  shooting  stars. 

The  Bell  service  carries  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  people  from  room  to 
room,  from  house  to  house,  from  commu- 
nity to  community,  and  from  state  to  state. 


This  service  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
each  citizen,  and  multiplies  the  power  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  Bell  system  brings  eighty  million 
men,  women  and  children  into  one  tele- 
phone commonwealth,  so  that  they  may 
know  one  another  and  live  together  in 
harmonious  understanding. 

A  hundred  thousand  Bell  employees  are 
working  all  the  time  on  this  highway  of 
communication.  Every  year  it  is  made 
longer  and  broader,  and  its  numerous 
branches  are  more  widely  extended. 
Every  year  it  is  furnished  with  a  larger 
number  of  telephone  gateways  and  be- 
comes the  means  of  greater  usefulness. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  will  meet  your 
new  needs  and  serve  your  new  purposes.  It  means 
—  one  policy,  one  system,  universal  service. 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of  the  System. 
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Hepplewhite  unquestionably  improved  the  sideJ 
board,  and  developed  it  into  a  piece  of  furniture     ( 
of  rare  beauty.     The  collector  who  owns  a  good      I 
Hepplewhite    or    Sheraton    sideboard    is    indeed    <P 
fortunate.     The    graceful    curves    of    the    front,! 
the    slender    legs,    and    the    delicate    carving   or       * 
inlay,  place  them  among  the  finest  examples  of  1     A 
craftsmanship  that  the  Georgian  period  produced.  I     ,  \ 

The  fronts  of  Hepplewhite's  sideboards  were 
usually  curved  or  serpentine.  The  swelling  curve 
in  the  centre,  with  concave  curves  each  side  of 
it,  is  commonest,  though  many  designs  were 
made  with  the  plain  convex  front. 

In  some  cases  the  front  was  made  up  of  tambour 
work  —  strips  of  wood  glued  on  cloth,  much  as 
on  the  modern  roll-top  desk.  Where  the  witu 
cooler  was  mcorporated  in  the  sideboard  it  was 
often  enclosed  in  this  way.  Sometimes  thert 
were  drawers,  and  sometimes  little  cupboards, 
containing  places  for  bottles,  etc. 

But  though  the  outlines  of  sides  and  front  varied, 
as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  drawers  and  other 
features,  there  were  always  six  straight,  taperini; 
legs.  Hepplewhite's  favorite  leg  was  square  and 
he  made  use  frequently  of  the  spade  foot. 

Most  of  the  best  Hepplewhite  sideboards  are  of       '' 
mahogany,  either  solid  or  veneered,  and  in  his 


11       I      ' ■" 


Plain  Sheraton  work-table.      Date  about  18C0;    worth 
about  $45 

later  pieces  he  made  some  use  of  satin-wood, 
tulip-wood,  rosewood,  maple,  yew  and  other 
woods  in  his  inlay  work.  Sometimes  this  inlay 
was  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  line  border;  sometimes 
it  was  more  elaborate,  the  fan  pattern  and  wreath 
designs  being  characteristic.  The  legs  were  often 
ornamented  with  fine  lines  in  sycamore  or  tulip- 
wood,  or  vertical  patterns  of  husks.  Hepple- 
white made  use  also  of  the  meander  pattern  and 
the  Greek  fret  in  his  inlay. 

Sometimes  carving  is  to  be  found  on  these 
sideboards,  as  well  as  inlay,  chiefly  in  patterns 
employing  ribbons,  flowers,  husks,  urns,  and  the 
wheat  ear. 

The  handles  of  doors  and  drawers  were  almost 
always  of  brass,  with  oval  plates;  silver  handles 
and  escutcheons  are  to  be  found  rarely. 

Hepplewhite  included  with  some  of  his  side- 
boards a  pair  of  knife  and  spoon  holders  of 
mahogany,  set  on  top  at  each  end,  and  provided 
with  locks  with  brass  escutcheons. 

A  sideboard  of  similar  type  is  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  which  was  undoubtedly  made  in  this 
country.  These  are  usually  veneered  on  pine, 
and  are  plainer  in  form  and  ornament  than  the 
English  pieces. 

Thomas  Sheraton  published  his  book  of  designs, 
including  sideboards,  in  1791.  Though  Hepple- 
white and  Sheraton  sideboards  are  sometimes 
confused  even  by  those  familiar  with  their  chairs, 
there  is  really  little  excuse  for  this  if  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  each  are  kept  in  mind.  In 
general     appearance     Sheraton's     sideboards    do 
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contain  every  kind  of  useful  tool.  They  are  com- 
plete according  to  their  price — -$8.50  to  $125.00. 
Every  tool  is  a  Keen  Kutter  tool,  the  most  perfect 
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A  Highway  of 
Communication 


It  goes  by  your  door.  Every  Home, 
every  office,  every  factory,  and  every  farm 
in  the  land  is  on  that  great  highway  or 
within  reach  of  it.  It  is  a  highway  of 
communication,  and  every  Bell  Telephone 
is  a  gateway  by  which  it  can  be  reached. 

Millions  of  messages  travel  over  this 
highway  every  day.  In  the  great  cities 
they  follow  one  another  like  the  bullets 
from  a  machine  gun,  and  over  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  country  they  fly  with  the 
speed  of  shooting  stars. 

The  Bell  service  carries  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  people  from  room  to 
room,  from  house  to  house,  from  commu- 
nity to  community,  and  from  state  to  state. 


This  service  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
each  citizen,  and  multiplies  the  power  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  Bell  system  brings  eighty  million 
men,  women  and  children  into  one  tele- 
phone commonwealth,  so  that  they  may 
know  one  another  and  live  together  in 
harmonious  understanding. 

A  hundred  thousand  Bell  employees  are 
working  all  the  time  on  this  highway  of 
communication.  Every  year  it  is  made 
longer  and  broader,  and  its  numerous 
branches  are  more  widely  extended. 
Every  year  it  is  furnished  with  a  larger 
number  of  telephone  gateways  and  be- 
comes the  means  of  greater  usefulness. 
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new  needs  and  serve  your  new  purposes.  It  means 
—  one  policy,  one  system,  universal  service. 
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Hepplewhite  unquestionably  

board,  and  developed  it  into  a  mewhat.  There  i 
of  rare  beauty.  The  collector  >•  on  the  six  slende 
Hepplewhite  or  Sheraton  sidare  characterized  b' 
fortunate.  The  graceful  cur-  than  serpentine  o 
the  slender  legs,  and  the  ddesign  was  a  straigh 
inlay,  place  them  among  the  :nd  of  it,  and  roundec 
craftsmanship  that  the  Georgia 

The  fronts  of  Hepplewhiteiifference  in  the  legs, 
usually  curved  or  serpentine,  s  were  usually  square 
in  the  centre,  with  concave  cot;  but  while  Sheratoi 
it,  is  commonest,  though  n;  chairs,  his  sideboar( 
made  with  the  plain  convex  fr(  round,    slender    an( 

In  some  cases  the  front  was  il. 
work  —  strips  of  wood  glued  of  inlay,  and  some  o 
on  the  modern  roll-top  deskately  ornamented  b' 
cooler  was  incorporated  in  tld  metal,  eclipsing  ever 
often  enclosed  in  this  way.  in  this  respect.  Hi 
were  drawers,  and  sometimns,  fans,  vases,  shells 
containing  places  for  bottles,imple  when  it  appearec; 

But  though  the  outlines  of  siitional  Greek  patterns' 
as  well  as  the  arrangement  oraton's  designs  wert 
features,  there  were  always  see's,  and  his  sideboard; 
legs.  Hepplewhite's  favoriterb  examples  of  cabinc 
he  made  use  frequently  of  the  reward  the  search  o: 

Most  of  the  best  Hepplewh    They  were  complett 

mahogany,   either   solid   or  vto  delight  the  butler's 

for  wine  bottles,  slidesi 

racks  for  glasses  and| 


top  closed.  Worth  about 
out  1790 

■  top  was  often  a  brass: 
itely  ornamented,  andi' 
juently,  too,  there  werei 
-shaped     knife     boxes. 

Is  were  made  in  this 
iton's     designs,     much 

'■y-        .  .       i; 

work-table.     Daian   sideboards,   dating,,' 
about  $45  ged   six   feet  in   length  ij 
ough  other  sizes  were  j| 
later   pieces   he   made   some  ^  s'l^pes  that  have  notjj 
tulip-wood,    rosewood,    mapl.i'l  ones  were  made  to  , 
woods  in   his  inlay  work.     Se,   and    a   few  were   so  i 
was  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  linger  of  a  room, 
it  was  more  elaborate,  the  fan-t  makers  in  Lngland, 
designs  being  characteristic,     'ere  making  sideboards  , 
ornamented  with  fine  lines  in:"^.    usually    simplihed  | 
wood,    or    vertical    patterns  <    There     were     many  ., 
white  made  use  also  of  the  m^nd    arrangement,   but 
the  Greek  fret  in  his  inlay.       r^ton  in  respect  to  the 

Sometimes    carving    is   to    '     Many  of  them  were  \ 
sideboards,   as  well   as  inlay,    "o^   Sheraton  s  work, 
employing  ribbons,  flowers,  h  •  ,   ■        j 

wheat  ear.  ^r    of   the    sideboards  ; 

The  handles  of  doors  and  (>.    turned,    twisted,    or 
always  of  brass,  with  oval  pfred.     The    body    was  \ 
and  escutcheons  are  to  be  foPd  the  legs,  sometimes 

Hepplewhite  included  with  became  shorter.  1  he 
boards    a    pair    of  knife    and^sed.  ,.    .       -^ 

mahogany,  set  on  top  at  eaclAuence    of  the    French   , 
with  locks  with  brass  escutchetlent  in  the  sideboards 

A  sideboard  of  similar  typh  the  American  makers 
be  met  with  which  was  undoi  ornament  rather  on 
country.  These  are  usually  the  wood  than  on  the 
and  are  plainer  in  form  and^rass  or  gilt  trimmings. 
English  pieces.  re   creations   the   name   > 

Thomas  Sheraton  publishectimes  erroneously  given.  I 
including  sideboards,  in  i/gost  always  had  three  ■ 
white  and  Sheraton  sidebo  below  the  top,  the  front 
confused  even  by  those  famil  curved,  for  handles 
there  is  really  little  excuse  for  'on  head  and  ring,  and 
characteristics  of  each  are 'ere  used.  Below  the 
general  appearance  Sherat  cupboards,  the  middle 
other  two  and  furnished 
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To  do  accurate  work 
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A  rip  saw 


tools 

won't  cut  a  fine  mit- 
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knife  won't  do  the 
w^ork  of  a  chisel.  The 
best  tools  made  are  soon  dulled 
and  lose  their  accuracy  if  allowed 
to  batter  about  carelessly. 
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TOOL  CABINETS 


contain  every  kind  of  useful  tool.  They  are  com- 
plete according  to  their  price — $8.50  to  $125.00. 
Every  tool  is  a  Keen  Kutter  tool,  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind,  thoroughly  tested  and  fully  guaran- 
teed by  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  picking  up  an  unknown 
tool  here  and  there.  Get  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool 
Cabinet,  the  only  complete  line  of  high  grade 
tools  made  under  one  name  and  trade  mark. 
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Information  about  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
plants,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address   HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT,    133-137    East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


Horticultural  Directory 


Increase  theValue  of  Your  Woodlands 

How  ?  Well,  that  depends  altogether  on  where  and  what  your  woodlands  are. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  intelligent  suggestions  without  first  seeing 
your  trees -and  that  is  exactly  what  we  want  you  to  want  us  to  do. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  mean,  here  was  a  case  up  in  Connect- 
icut, where  in  looking  over  a  tract  of  woods  with  the  object  of  making 
recommendations  as  to  thinning  them  out,  etc.  — so  money  could  be  made  both 
from  those  removed  and  those  left  — we  discovered  a  devastating  fungus  growth. 
We  effectually  controlled  this  fungus,  which  had  it  been  left  to  its  own  way 
would  have  destroyed  the  timber  both  old  and  young.  In  this  particular 
instance  we  not  only  secured  an  immediate  profit,  but  protected  the  woodlands 
for  a  future  profit. 

This  part  of  our  work  is  carried  on  by  our  Forestry  Department,  which  is 
conducted  entirely  by  graduates  of  Yale  Forest  School. 

We  also  repair  and  care  for  orchards  or  trees  around  the  home  grounds. 
We  are  doing  this  sort  of  thing  all  over  the  states. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  Forestry,  or  send  for  us. 


MUNSON-WHITAKERCO, 

CoMMERCiALC/ Landscape  Foresters 


812  Tremont  Buildinr,  Boston 


1202  Monadnock  Building.  Chicago 


1702  Flatiron  Building.  New  York 
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Landscape   Gardening 

^ — ^                A  course  for  Home-makers  and 
y/^^^^X        Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Ciaig 
/^^P*-jA     and  Prof.  Batchelor,    of   Cornell 
/  ^^|a>Si   University. 

^^^FVWl       Gardeners  who  understand  up-to- 

^^HmHI  date  methods  and  practice  are  in 

Wb^^^tUI  demand  for  the  best  positions. 

^^^M^^K         ^  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gar- 

^^BK^     dening  is  indispensable  to    those 

^^^^        who  would  have  the    pleasantest 

Prof.  Craig        homes, 

250  page  catalogue  free.     Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME   CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  C,  Springfield.   Mass. 

Largest  XTS  Stock  of 
Hardy  Plants  in  America 

Catalogue  on  Application 
ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

COMPETENT  GARDENERS 

The  comforts  and  products  of  a  country  home  are 
increased  by  employing  a  competent  gardener;  if  you 
want  to  engage  one  write  to  us.     Please  give  particulars 
regarding  place  and  say  whether  married  or  single  man 
is  wanted.     We  have  been  supplying  them  for  years 
to    the    best    people    everywlrere.       No    fee    asked. 
PETER     HENDERSON     &     CO.,    Seedsmen    atid 
Florists,  35  and  37   Cortlaiidt  Street,  New  York  City. 

BURBANK'S 

«  T                      IN  PLUMS  AND  WALNUTS 
Na-VAT     Santa  Rosa  Plum      Rutland  Plumcot 
1 1 C  W                Gaviota  Plum      Formosa  Plum 
^                  #                          Vesuvius  Foliage  Plum 

V^reatlOnS     Rapid  G°otinS limW  Walnms 

Send  25c  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  in  colors.  We 
are  sole  propagators  and  disseminators. 

XPFPQ            Largest  and  Finest 
i  £\J-j1-jO     Assortment  on  the  Coast 

California  Horticulture.  Profusely  illustrated,  describ- 
ing 2000  different  varieties  of  trees  and  plants.    Valuable 
suggestions  given  relative  to  planting,  pruning  and  care  of 
orchards.     Mailed  for  25c. 

Write  us  today  for  quotations  on  vour  requirements. 
Established  1884                      Paid-up  Capital  $200,000 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
P.  O.  BOX  37                               FRESNO.  CAUFORNIA 

THE  FARM  LIBRARY 

Does  for  the  farmer  ivhat  the  Nature  Library 
does  for  the  student  and  lover  of  Nature 

SOILS 

By  S.W.FLETCHER.    How  to  handle  and 
improve  them.      More  than  100  photographs. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

By    F.  W.    CARD.      Accounts,    Business, 
Marketing,  Comparative  Values  of  Products, 
Buying  the  Land,  etc.    Many  photographs. 

COTTON 

By  CHARLES  W.  BURKETT  and  CLAR- 
ENCE H.  FOE.    The  only  book  in  existence 
covering  every  side  of  this  great  subject. 

FARM  ANIMALS 

By  E.  V.  WILCOX.    Cows,  Horses,  Sheep, 
Swine.     A  most  valuable  manual  of  how  to 
breed,  care  for,  use  and  doctor  all  the  animals 
on  the  farm. 

Each  Illustrated,  net,  $2.00 

(Pojiagf,  20  Cents) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  -  New  York 

Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

NOT    FOR    FUTURE    GENERATIONS 

Start    with    the   largest    stock   that  can  be  secured !      It  takes  over  twenty 
years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We    do   the    long   waiting— thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.     Price  List  Now  Ready. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop.                      Box  C,  Chestnut  Hill,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

w^ith  double  doors,  the  cupboard  doors  being 
often  panelled  in  an  oval  or  Gothic  pattern.  There 
was  usually  a  panelled  upright  piece  at  the  back. 

For  ornament  little  carving  was  used,  but  more 
often  a  veneer  of  selected  mahogany  with  beautiful 
grain.  Occasionally  there  were  brass  trimmings. 
Often  there  was  a  serving  board  which  pulled 
out  from  directly  beneath  the  top.  Sometimes 
the  middle  cupboard  was  omitted  to  make  room 
for  a  cellarette.  The  more  elaborate  examples 
in  this  country,  some  of  which  are  carved,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  South,  especially  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

From  1820  to  1830  a  plainer  sideboard  of 
American  make  was  commonest  here.  It  had 
four  legs,  one  cupboard,  and  deeper  drawers. 
It  had  turned  pillars  at  the  sides,  and  turned  feet. 
The  front  of  the  deep  central  drawer  could  some- 
times be  let  down  to  form  a  writing-desk,  with 
pigeonholes  and  drawers  inside.  This  was  an 
adaptation  of  one  of  Sheraton's  inventions,  and 
was  originally  intended  for  the  steward  or  butler, 
who  kept  the  household  accounts. 

Further  modifications  followed,  with  more  or 
less  of  the  heaviness  of  the  Empire  style  apparent, 
until  about  1850,  when  beauty  and  merit  departed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mone\- 
value  of  these  old  sideboards  in  a  single  paragraph. 
The  values  vary  widely  with  individual  pieces; 
a  great  deal  depends  on  purity  of  style,  excellence 
of  condition,  etc.  Hepplewhite  sideboards  arc- 
worth  from  ;j5250  up,  and  good  Sheraton  pieces 
about  the  same.  Late  Sheraton  pieces,  and 
American  sideboards  on  good  Sheraton  lints, 
may  be  had  for  $150  to  ^250.  Late  sideboards 
of  less  merit,  but  still  worth  having  —  even 
mahogany  pieces  —  may  be  picked  up  sometimes 
for  less  than  ^100,  while  ^1,000  is  a  not  uncommon 
price  for  an  uncommonly  fine  example. 

THE  OLDEST  OF  ALL  WRITING- 
TRACKS 

{Continued  from  page  173) 

were  devised.  A  number  of  improvements  were 
made  by  my  wife;  one  was  the  substitution  of 
black  paint  for  printer's  ink,  as  the  latter  dries 
too  quickly;  another  was  the  padding  of  the  paper, 
which  should  be  light  and  soft  for  very  light 
animals,  and  stronger  and  harder  for  the  heavy. 
Printing  from  a  mouse,  for  example,  is  much  like 
printing  a  delicate  etching;  ink,  paper,  dampness, 
etc.,  must  be  exactly  right,  and  furthermore  you 
have    this    handicap — you    cannot    regulate    the 
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17.  Black  tracks  of  fox  squirrel,  with  line  added 
around  each  to  show  position  of  pads.  The  squirrel 
landed  as  shown  by  the  four  tracks  together,  and 
after  resting  set  the  forefeet  farther  ahead 


pressure.  This  is,  of  course,  strictly  a  zoo  method; 
all  attempts  to  secure  black  prints  from  wild  ani- 
mals have  been  total  failures.  The  paper,  the  smell 
of  paint,  etc.,  are  enough  to  keep  the  wild  things 
away. 

In  the  zoo  we  spread  the  black  pad  and  the 
white  paper  in  a  narrow,  temporary  lane,  and  one 
by  one  drove,  or  tried  to  drive,  the  captives  over 
them,  securing  a  series  of  tracks  that  are  life- 
size,  properly  spaced,  absolutely  authentic,  and 
capable  of  yielding  more  facts  as  the  observer 
learns  more  about  the  subject.     (See  Figs.  4  and 

As  related  here,  all  this  sounds  quite  easy. 
But  no  one  has  any  idea  how  cross-crooked  and 
contrary  a  creature  can  be,  until  he  wishes  it  to 
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DREER'S  ''^^''^'' 


BOOK 


For  1910 


Is  a  positive  necessity  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  keep  posted  on  things  horticul- 
tural. Everyone  says  that  our  1909  edition 
was  the  finest  and  most  helpful  gardening 
book  ever  published,  and  we  are  confident 
that  our  1910  book  will  be  even  better. 

This  1910  edition  is  now  in  preparation 
and  will  contain  information  that  is  in- 
valuable to  those  who  do  their  own  gar- 
dening. For  it  gives  clear  and  easily 
understandable  directions  for  raising  almost 
every  flower  and  vegetable  worth  growing. 

It  costs  nothing  to  get  a  copy 

Simply  write  us  and  say  "  Please  send  me 
a  copy  of  your  1910  Garden  Book  when 
issued"  and  mention  this  magazine. 

It  will  be  ready  early  in  January. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


SHeep  Mantire 

Kiln  dried  and  pulverized.  No  weeds  or  bad 
odors.  Helps  nature  hustle.  For  erarden, 
lawn,  trees,  sLnibs,  fruits  and  house  plants. 


Delivered  to  your  Freight  Station. 


^iSiSSJSi^  The  PulverUed  Manure  Co., .  0  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


WRITE   FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

("niitaining  tlie  most  desirable  plants  for  creatinsr  ar- 
tistic and  charming  effects  for  tlie  spacious  eround son 
;  large  estate,  or  around  the  humble  little  cottage. 
Write  To-day 
WAGNER  PARK  CONSERVATORIES 
Box  44r  Sidney.  Ohio 

Florists,    Niipsepyinen,   Landscape  i-ardeneps 

BRIGHTEN    YOUR    HOME  —  PAPER -WHITE 
NARCISSUS. 


bio 


,  and! 


Iter  and  pebbl 
\  en  weeks  alter  tune  ot 
planting.     Six  bulbs  will  till  a  good-sized  bowl. 
-ARGE    BULBS:   Doz.,  40c.;    100.  $2;     1000,  $15. 
HAMMOTH   BULBS:  Doz.,  45c.;   100,  $3;   1000,  $20. 
PEBBLES  FOR  ABOVE:   Quart.  loc;  4  quarts,  35C. 

i  W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

I  BOSTON,  MASS. 


flanteS^MSat  Patrons 
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BOOKS 
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Make  the  Farm  Pay 


TuE  EQurCABLE  Life  As.sirRANCE  SociElY 
Edward  A.Woods,  MAiCAinsn 


April  12,  I90). 


"Intelligently,  Thoroughly 
and  Honestly  Done" 

This  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Davey  tree  experts 
is  typical  01  the  hundreds  cheerfully  given  by  patrons.  The  supreme  test 
of  any  accomplishment  is  its  endurance  —  its  permanent  benefits,  as 
measured  by  the  passing  seasons.  Note  particularly  that  this  typical 
expression  as  to  the  results  of  its  practical  appf 


The  Verdict  on  Davey  Tree  Surgery 
After  the  Test  of  the  Years 


Compared  with  the  partial 
the  "tree  doctors,"  so  called,  who  have 
appreciation  of  its  significance  or  require- 
ments. The  completely  efficient  work  of 
the  Davey  tree  experts  is  not  difficult 
to  explain  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Davey  methods  are  clearly  understood. 


"Our  Wounded  Friends,  the  Trees" — 
the  Davey  Book  of  Why  and  How 

Tells  in  full  the  fascinating  story  of  the  glorious  fruition  of  the  life-work  of  John 
Davey,  now  carried  forward  in  vdder  scale  by  tree  doctors,  trained  under  "the  father 
of  tree  surgery,"  and  loving  their  great  work  of  saving  trees.  This  magnificent  book 
is  too  expensive  for  indiscriminate  distribution,  but  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  owner 
of  trees  who  writes  for  it  to  Desk  5, 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY 

{Operating  Dave\;'s  School  of  Practical  Forestry)  KENT,  OHIO 
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It  Is  Shown  In  Our  Catalog 


Two  views  of  il-a  plan  and  a  rather  interesting 
description  —  here  is  a  part  ot  it :  "  The  three  compart- 
ments in  a  house  like  this,  75  teet  long,  work  out  25 
(eet  square,  which  gives  you  space  for  growing  a  goodly 
amount  of  any  one  thing,  or  room  enough  for  numerous 

^*Homes  25  feet  wide  are  admirable  for  potted  fruit.  An 
advantage  in  growing  fruit  this  way  is,  the  trees  occupy 
the  compartment  for  so  short  a  time  during  the  year, 
that  you  can  raise  other  crops  "     ' " 


This  particular  house  was  used  tor  forcing  vege 
for  a  country  home  on  Long  Island.  Such  thin 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  butter  beans,  caulifl 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  are  grown  during  the  seasons 
such  things — fresh — are  not  otherwise  to  be  had. 

And  so  the  catalog  goes  on  telling  you  just  wha 
want  to  know,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the  worki 

If  you  are  interested  in  greenhouses,  we  want  yt 
have  this  interesting  U-Bar  catalog.  If  you  are  n 
terested,  you  will  be  in  spite  of  yourself,  when  yo 
the  catalog.     The  question  is,  shall  we  send  it? 


U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS 


U-BAR  CO. 


1  MADISON  AVE..NEW  YORK 


Over  half  a  century   of  fair  dealing;    has  given  our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.     Everything  of  the  best  for 

ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN,  PARK, 
STREET,  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants.  Roses.  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 
lail,  postpaid — safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  If  in  want  of  Fruit  or  Ornament.al  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  i, 
112  pages.  If  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Palms,  Ferns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  general,  Catalogue 
\o.  2,  168  pages;  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of  superb  and  choice  CANNAS — the  queen  of  bedding 
!  mts.  P/^ONIES  and  other  perennial  hardy  plants  in  large  supply.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best 
•  \  -:i\c  you  money.     56  years.     1200  acres,  44  greenhouses.  (6> 

I  HE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Box  63,  Painesville,  Ohio 


FLORICULTURE 


ndudes     Greentiouse    Construction    a 
",  the  growing   of  Small    Fruits   a 
Vegetables  as  well  as  Flowers  Under  Glass. 

2.50  I'jige  Cntitlitsno  free.     Write  tu.<liiy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Prof.  Cr.iig  Ucpt.    lafi,  Spi-inefleld,    Muss. 


D 


INGEE  ROSES  strong  and  thrifty.  Sold  on  their  own 
^^^  roots.  Shipped  to  any  point  in  the 
U.  S.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Our  new  (iiilde  lo  Rose  Cut. 
t.iio  .111(1  Hull)  Uroninc,  for  fall  1909,  is  ready  and  will  be 
sent  free  on  request.  Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  a 
specialty.     Established  1850. 

rHK  DIMiKE  &CONARDCO.,  Rot  S9,  West  Grove,  Pn. 


Thorburn's  Seed  Catalogue 


be    ready    fo! 


J.  M.  THORBU 


JRN 


January  ist.     Register  your 
nailed  free. 
&  CO.,  33   Barclay   Street,  New  York 


SIMPSON  POWER  MOWER  (new  type) 

18  H.  P. — 2  cylinder  Oppoaed  Gasoline  Motor 

Beautiful  lawns  at  one-fourth   up-keep  cost. 

Particulars  ami  illuslrations. 

Wm.  Simpson  A  Sons.  101  1  Pinnsj  Ivniiin  Bide-  Phllodelpliia 

MPEESlilil. 

Catalog,"  for  1909.  ; 


A  Reaping 


By  E.  F.  BENSON 

Author  of  ^''Tlie  Climber ^''^  etc. 
IV/rR.  BENSON  here  hangs  upon  a  thread  of  story  a  series  of  idyllic  essays, 
each  chapter  covering  a  particular  month  of  the  year.  The  hook  shows 
admirably  the  cultivation,  the  love  for  music,  the  humor  and  light  touch  that  charac- 
terize the  author's  writings  ;  and  it  is  a  volume  which  will  repay  a  second  and  third 
reading.     Fixed  price,  $1.25.      (Postage  12c.) 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 


repeat  for  him  some  ordinary  thing  that  it  haj 
hitherto  done  hourly.  Some  of  them  balked  j 
the  paint,  some  at  the  paper,  some  made  a  lea 
to  clear  all,  and  thereby  wrecked  the  entire  appaii 
atus.  Some  would  begin  very  well,  but  rush  bac 
when  half  way  over  so  as  to  destroy  the  prin 
already  made,  and  in  most  cases  the  calmest 
steadiest,  tarrjpst  of  beasts  became  utterly  wild 
erratic  and  unmanageable  when  approached  wit 
trackological  intent. 

Even  domestic  animals  are  difficult.  A  tamj 
cat  that  was  highly  trained  to  do  anything  a  casj 
could  do,  was  selected  as  promising  for  a  blacl' 
track  study,  and  her  owner's  two  boys  volun' 
teered  to  get  all  the  cat  tracks  I  needed.  The! 
put  down  a  long  roll  of  paper  in  a  hall,  paintet 
pussy's  feet  black,  and  proceeded  to  chase  her  u]( 
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18.      Snapping  turtle's 
tracks  in  the  dust  or  mud 


19.     Tracks  of  brook  turtle. 
Note  dilTerence  in  tail  mark 


and  down.  Her  docility  vanished  under  the 
strain.  She  raced  madly  about,  leaving  long, 
useless  splashes  of  black;  then,  leaping  to  a  fan- 
light, she  escaped  upstairs  to  take  refuge  among 
the  snowy  draperies.  After  which  the  bo}  s' 
troubles  began. 

These,  however,  are  mere  by-incidents  andi 
illustrate  the  many  practical  difficulties.  Aften 
these  had  been  conquered  with  patience  and 
ingenuity,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  value 
of  the  prints.    They  are  ^,^, 

the    best    of    records    for  '  '       - — i 

size,  spacing  and  detail, 
but  fail  in  giving  inci- 
dents of  ivild  life  or  the 
landscape  surroundings. 
The  drawings,  as  al- 
ready seen,  are  best  for 
a  long  series  and  for 
faint  features;  in  fact, 
the  drawing  alone  can 
give  everything  you  can 
perceive;  but  it  fails  in 
authentic  size  and  detail 

Photography  has  this 
great  advantage — it 
gives  the  surroundings, 
the  essential  landscape 
and  setting,  and,  there- 
fore, the  local  reason  for 
many  changes  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  ani- 
mal; also  the  aesthetic 
beauties  of  its  records 
are  unique,  and  will  help 


V 

V^*^ 


M   , 


20.     A     toad's     tracks 
indicate    that    he    is  de- 
tO  keep  the    method    in   a       cidedly  "pigeon-toed" 

high  place. 

Thus  each  of  the  three  means  may  be  success- 
ful in  a  different  way,  and  the  best,  most  nearly 
perfect  alphabet  of  the  woods,  would  include  all 
three,  and  consist  of  a  drawing,  a  pedoscript,  and 
a  photograph  of  each  track,  and  a  trail,  ;.  e.,  a 
single  footprint  and  the  long  series  of  each  animal. 

My  practice  has  been  to  use  all  whenever  I 
could,  but  still  I  find  free-hand  drawing  is  the 
one  of  most  practical  application.  When  I  get 
a  photograph  I  treasure  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
sketch. 

To   illustrate   the   relative   value   as   records,  of 
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THE  GARDEN  CALENDAR 


\    ^ 


For    19  lO 

By  Ellen  P.  Williams 


F-;^„^  --pHE   TROUBLE  WITH 

'^^^^T  Y   "los'  garden  advice  is  that 

you  don't  get   it    when  you 
want    it.      It's    different    with 

THE  GARDEN  CALENDAR. 

Here  for  365  days  there  is  a 
succession  of  gardening  hints 
all  of  which  may  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  you.  If  you 
need  advice  as  to  your  pansies, 
your  peonies,  your  larkspurs, 
your  violets,  your  roses,  your 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines,  or 
even  your  vegetables,  you  have 
it  in  THE  GARDEN  CALEN- 
DAR and  you  have  it  on  the 
very  day  that  you  want  it. 
Everything  in  THE  GARDEN 
CALENDAR  is  worth  while 
and  you  will  find  very  many 
helps  as  the   year  rolls  around 

is  absolutely  indispensable  A 
charming  holiday  gift  for  a  garden  lover.  Sold  by  the  leadmg 
book  and  stationery  stores.  Mailed  in  a  box,  postage  paid, 
to  any  address  for  $1.  00  by 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 


528  LUDLOW  STREET 

Send  for  a  descripl 


PHILADELPHIA 


— Lilium  Henryi — i 


The       ij  \^^^^°^ 

Most        too  long  ; 


it  the  hardy  lilies,  becau 
1  to  twenty  years  are  no 
xpect  it  to  stay  when  wi 


Hawdy      supply  it  at  40c.  eacli  or  $4.00  per  doz. 
Lily         F.  H.  HORSFORD.  Charlotte.  Vt. 


Do  You  Like 
Good  Stories? 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  a 
fiction  magazine  printed  in  this 
large  type,  so  restful  to  the  eye, 
that  contains  every  month  good 
tales,  distinct,  full  of  human  ele- 
ment, of  varied  appeals  ?  Dull 
or  cheap  fiction  has  no  place  in 


Aj/r« 


rSo/- 


And  now  there  has  been  added  a 
Serial  Supplement  of  sixteen  pages  con- 
taining the  great  detective  serial  story  of 

Arsene  Lupin 

B\'  Maurice  Leblanc.  Not  since  Sherlock 
Holmes  has  such  a  popular  character 
been  created  in  fiction.  This  story  ran 
through  fifty-two  editions  in  France. 

If  you  want  a  magazine  to  refresh 
you,  easy  to  read  and  good  to  read, 
send  us  this  coupon  for  our 

Three  Months'  Trial  Offer 
25  Cents 


SHORT  STORIES  CO.,  Ltd.,      Date 

137  East  16th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  : —  Enclosed  find  25  cents,  for  which 
please  send  me  your  three  months'  trial  offer  to  "Short 
Stories,"  beginning  with Number. 

N^me 

Town State 


Hicks    Tree    Moving 


5ur  movers,   all  read 
high  and  has  a  rot 


Here  is  a  big  maple  loaded  on  one  i 
for  its  twenty  mile  trip.  It  is  45  i 
spread  of  over  30  feet. 

The  success  of  our  tree  moving  is  primarily  due  to  our 
being  able  to  preserve  practically  all  the  roots,  big  and  little. 
None  are  chopped  off — the  tree  gets  its  full  nourishment  and 
goes  on  growing  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

In  one  case  down  in  Connecticut,  we  moved  fine,  big,  full 
spreading  elms  from  the  country  round  about,  to  an  absolute- 
ly barren  hill  top.  The  newly  erected  Colonial  residence 
was  surrounded  by  them,  and  you  would  declare  trees  and 
house  had  been  there  for  half  a  century. 


But  that  is  only  one  of  the  things  we  do;  there  are  in  our 
Nursery,  Trees,  thousands  of  them,  from  10  inches  high  up 
to  45  feet,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Our  specialty  is  big  trees,  which  when  transplanted  give 
you  immediate  effects.  No  long  waiting  for  them  to  grow 
up.  The  fortunate  part  of  it  is  that  a  few  of  our  large  trees 
cost  no  more  than  the  large  number  of  small  ones  you  would 
need,  to  get  the  same  effect  and  a  wait  of  years  is  done 
away  with. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  right  now  to  move  trees. 

Evergreens  can  be  handled  all  through  the  winter.  Write. 
Let  us  send  you  our  catalog. 


Isaac    Hicks     (^    Sor\ 

Westbury,     Long     Island 


"BEAUTIFYING  HOME  SURROUNDINGS' 


1l^ 


OVETT 


properly.     Free.     Write  today. 

LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 

Box    126.  UtUe  Silver.  N.  J. 


Cattle  Manure 

in  Bags  Pulverised 

Best  for  all  indoor  and  outdoor  work.  No 
bad  odor.  Easily  applied.  Delivered  East  of 
Missouri  River.  $-2.00  Per  BagClOO  lbs.).  Write 
for  circulars.  THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

20  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


YOUNG    JERSEY    BULL 


FISHERTON  FARM 


Pontiac,  Mich. 


G 


ILLETT'S 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 

For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue 
of  over  60  pages,  which  tells  about 
tills  class  of  plants.    It's  free. 
Edward  GiLi.ETT,Bai  b     southwick.ma$s. 


The  Fifty  Fifth  Year  of  Fruitland  Nurseries 


for  growing  first-class  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  and   Vines.       It  means 
better  year  by  year;  building  up  the  trade  that  stays  and  "  comes  back.''  ^ 

Do  you  know  what  kind  of  trees  will  do  best  on  your  grounds  —  that  will  take  most  kin^ 

to  your  soil  and  climate?     Probably  not,  but  we  can  tell  you;  that's  one  of  the  many  k% 

of  our  excellent  service,  based  on  our  long  experience  in  the  Nursery  business;. 

Evergreens,  Shade  and  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Our  Specialty 


ndletus  le\\\ 


how  far  a  little  money  will  go  in  the  planting  of  your  place  an 

rees,  shrubs  and  vines  will  actual!  y  increase  the  value  of  you 

iropcrty — many  times  more  than  the  small  cost.     We  will  forward  our  new  am 

[Uractive  Catalogue  by  return  mail,  if  you  ask  for  it  and  will  answer  your  qucs 

linns  promptly.  Persons  contemplatingthe  improvementofthcirgroundswill  fin. 

the  services  of  our  Landscape  Department  both  practical  and  reasonable  in  co-t 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

itland  Nurseries  Box  1070  B,  Augusta,  Georgia 


TRY  A  BIT  OF  WINTER  GARDENING 
IN  YOUR  YARD,  OR  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Grow  violets,  pansies,  lettuce;  have  early 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants. 


for  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 
Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

925  E.  Broadway  LOUISVILLE,  Ky. 


Thousands  in  use  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
Write  for  the  catalog— You  will  enjoy  the  thoughts 
it  suggests.  Then  get  some  sash.  You  will  enjoy 
the  crops  they  expedite. 
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"An 

English  Plum  Pudding 

Made  by  a  Frenchman ! 

WHY  NOT?" 

Says  Our  Little  Chef 

If  any  one  can  make 
Plum  Pudding  at  its  best 
it  certainly  is  a  Franco- 
American  Chef. 

The  real  proof  is  in  the 
eating.  Try  one ;  then,  no 
more  home  made  Plum 
Pudding  for  you. 

We  make  it  in  four  sizes 
and  make  Custard  Sauce 
and  Clear  Punch  Sauce  to 
serve  with  it. 

THE    FRANCO  -  AMERICAN    FOOD    CO., 
JERSEY  CITY   HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 


i 


2X 


TAe  jPioueers  of  Pure  Foods 
in  the  '■'■ahvays  ope?i"  Kitchen. 


Welchs 

Crape  Juice 


The  equal  of  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord 
Grapes,  for  only  fresh,  full-ripe  Con- 
cord Grapes  are  used  for  Welch's 
Tuice.  Our  process  transfers  the  juice 
from  the  luscious  cluster  to  the  bottle, 
unchanged  in  any  way.  In  Welch's 
Grape  juice  you  may  obtain  choicest 
Concords,  with  their  health-giving 
properties,  the  year  around. 
)re  there  you  will  find  Welchs.     Ask 


THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY 

Westfield,  N.  V. 


RATS 


KILLED  BY 
SCIENCE 


DANYSZ  VIRUS 


Luxurious  Leather  Furniture 

—The  Enduring  Gift 

Beautifully  expressive  of  the  true  "giving"  sentiment,  our  productions  in 
leather  furniture  never  fail  in  appeal  to  those  who  seek  gifts  of  individuality. 

"  Reliance  "  Leather  Furniture  has  the  beauty  which  adorns — the  comfort 
which  invites.  Wear  enriches  its  appearance  and  long  association  brings  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  its  charms. 

"  Reliance"  productions  have  an  obvious  superiority  distinctively  their  own. 
Yet  their  cost  is  no  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  leather  furniture. 

"ReUance"  Leather  Furniture 


Our  styles  include  both  modern  ideas  and  re- 
productions after  Colonial,  German  and  Old 
English  masterpieces.  The  beautiful  chairs  and 
rockers,  as  illustrated,  convey  that  sense  of  dig- 
nified tranquility  so  necessary  to  library  and  liv- 
ing-room . 

"  Reliance"  I^eather  Furniture  is  made  in  a 
large  variety  of  styles  and  sold  by  furniture  deal- 
ers everywhere. 

Our  trade  mark  is  your  guarantee  of  genuineness, 
permanency  of  character  and  proper  valuation. 


Send  For  Our  Free  Booklet 

Our  new  booklet  C  will  be  of  inestimable  as- 
sistance to  you  in  selecting  styles  in  '  Reliance  " 
Leather  Furniture  appropriate  for  gifts.  You 
should  secure  your  copy  at  once.  This  booklet 
shows  many  beautiful  designs  in  "  Reliance  " 
Leather  Furniture  in  suites  and  individual  pieces. 
With  this  booklet  we  shall  send  the  name  of 
your  local  dealer,  who  will  supply  you  with  "  Re- 
liance "  Leather  Furniture.     Write  today. 


JAMESTOWN   LOUNGE  COMPANY,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Specialists  in  the  Manufacture  of 

Comfortable  Leather  Furniture 


4/ 
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his  speed  by  ten  I  really   cannot 
imagine.     This  over-reach  of  the! 


/' 


21.  Tracks  in 
the  dust  made 
by  a  crow 


sketch  and  photograph,  compare  the  sketch  wii 
the  photograph  on  page  173.  Both  are  thi 
sign  manual  of  a  cottontail  rabbit.  The  formeii 
was  made  on  February  15,  1885,  near  Toronto, 
It  is  really  a  condensation  of  the  facts,  as  the 
trail  is  shortened  where  uninteresting. 

At  A  I  found  a  round  place  about  5  inches  b) 
8  where  a  cottontail  had  crouched  during  the 
light  snowfall.  At  B  he  had  leaped  out  and  sat 
looking;  around;  the  small  prints  in  front  wert 
made  by  his  fore  feet,  the  two  long  ones  by  his 
hind  feet,  and  farther  back  is  a  little  dimple] 
made  by  the  tail,  showing  that  he  was  sitting! 
on  it.  Something  alarmed  him,  causing  him  to 
dart  out  at  full  speed  toward  C  and  D,  and  now 
^.  a    remarkable    change   is  to   be 

' 1  seen:   the    marks    made   by   the 

front  feet  are  behind  the  largej 
marks  made  by  the  hind  feet,! 
because  the  rabbit  overreaches! 
each  time;  the  hind  feet  trackj 
ahead  of  the  front  feet;  the' 
faster  he  goes  the  farther  ahead; 
those  hind  feet  get;  and  whati 
would    happen  if   he    multiplied 

Ihis 
hind    feet   takes    place    in    most 
bounding  animals. 

Now  the  cottontail  began  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
leaps  and  dodgings  (D,  E,  F),i 
as  though  trying  to  escape  fromj 
some  enemy.  But  what  enemy  ? 
There  were  no  other  tracks. 
I  began  to  think  the  rabbit  was 
crazy  — •  was  flying  from  an 
imaginary  foe  —  that  possibly: 
I  was  on  the  trail  of  a  March; 
hare.  But  at  G  I  found  for  the' 
first  time  some  spots  of  blood.j 
This  told  me  that  the  rabbit' 
was  in  real  danger  but  gavej 
no  clue  to  its  source.  A  few  yards  farther,  at  H, 
I  found  more  blood.  Twenty  yards  more  at  I,  for: 
the  first  time  on  each  side  of  the  rabbit  trail  were, 
the  obvious  marks  of  a  pair  of  broad,  strong  wings. 
Oho!  now  I  knew  the  mystery  of  the  cottontail 
running  from  a  foe  that  left  no  track.  He  was; 
pursued  by  an  eagle,  a  hawk,  or  an  owl.  A  few 
yards  farther  and  I  found  the  remains  (J)  of  the 
cottontail  partly  de- 
voured. This  put  the 
eagle  out  of  the  question; 
an  eagle  would  have  car- 
ried the  rabbit  ofi^  bodily. 
A  hawk  or  an  owl,  then, 
was  the  assassin.  I  looked 
for  something  to  decide 
which,  and  close  by  the 
remains  found  the  pecu- 
liar two-paired  track  of 
an  owl.  A  hawk's  track 
would  have  been  as  at 
K,  while  the  owl  nearly 
always  sets  its  feet  in 
the  ground  with  two  toes 
forward  and  two  toes 
back.  But  which  owl  ? 
There  were  at  least  three 
in  the  valley  that  might 
be  blamed.  I  looked  for 
more  proof  and  got  it 
on  the  nearby  sapling 
—  one  small  feather  (L), 
downy,  as  are  all  owl 
feathers,  and  bearing 
three  broad   bars;  telling 

me  plainly  that  a  barred  owl  had  been  there 
lately,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  almost  cer- 
tainly the  slayer  of  the  cottontail.  As  I  busied 
myself  making,  notes,  what  should  come  flying 
up  the  valley  but  the  owl  himself — back  to 
the  very  place  of  the  crime,  intent  on  com- 
pleting his  meal,  no  doubt.  He  alighted  on  a 
branch  ten  feet  above  my  head  and  just  over  the, 
rabbit  remains,  and  sat  there  muttering  in  hisj 
throat.  I  had  neither  gun  nor  camera,  but  he  sat| 
very  still  for  a  long  time  and  a  sketch  book  was  at  j 
hand,  so  I  made  the  drawing  which  is  reproduced! 
on   page   173   (Fig.    16).  _  I 

The  proof  in  this  case  was  purely  circumstan- 
tial, but  I  think  that  we  can  come  to  only  one  con- 
clusion, that  the  evidence  of  the  track  in  the| 
snow  was  complete  and  convincing.  Moreover, 
it  was  all — and  this  is  the  important  lesson  — 
too  long,  too  faint,  and  too  ill-lighted  to  be  pos- 
sible of  record  bv  the    camera.  I 
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FortheFresK 
Air  Reader 


The  Garden  Library 


LAWNS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

By  Leonard  Barron.     Illustrated.         $1.18  posti)aid 

FERNS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

By  G.  A.  Wooison.     Illustrated.  $1.17  postpaid 

ROSES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

By  .Many  Experts.    Illustrated.  $1.17  postpaid 

DAFFODILS  — NARCISSUS,     AND 
HOW    TO  GROW  THEM 

By  A.  M.  Kirby.  $1.17  postpaid 

WATER-LILIES       AND       HOW        TO 
GROW    THEM 

By  U.  S.  Couard  and  Henri  litis.  $1.17  postpaid 

(In  Preparation  ) 

VINES  AND   HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

By  Wm.  McCollom. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS     AND      HOW 
TO    GROW    THEM 

By  I.  M.  Powell. 


lOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS 

y  H.  S.  Parsons,  Jr.     56  illustrations.        $1.10  postpaid 

low  TO    MAKE    A    FRUIT    GARDEN 

y  S.  W.  Fletcher.     200  pliotograiilis  $3.22  postpaid 

iOW     TO    MAKE     A     VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 

By  Edith  L.  FuUerton.    250  photographs.     $2.26  postpaid 
IOW    TO    MAKE  A    FLOWER    GARDEN 

(ire  than  200  photographs.  $1.88  postpaid 

IOW  TO   MAKE  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

By  H.  D.  Henienway.   10  illustiations  from  photographs. 
$1.10  postpaid 


TtaVbRLD'sWoaK 


IN  AMERICA         V^/  '^^^         MAGAZmE 

DouBLEDAY  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


/a  Economical, 
Dependable  &  Permanent 
I  Pumping  Plant— ^ 

'^I^HIS  is  what  we  are  prepared  to  submit  to 
■  you.  Water  pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
sjng.  No  expense  for  power,  no  trouble,  no  re- 
p^s,  water  raised  30  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
V  fuinish  a  written  Guaranty  of  Satisfaction  or 
y<lr  money  back  and  freight  refunded,  with  every 

FOSTER 

HIGH  DUTY 

RAM 


OBEY  That  Impulse 


To 


A  regular  subscriber  to  LIFE,  that 
is  the  question : 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  being  obliged  to  admit  that  you  didn't 
see  the  last  number  and  therefore  missed  the  best  thing 
of  the  week, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles 

And,  by  subscribing  regularly,  end  them  ; 
To  read,  to  smile. 

To  laugh  ;  and  by  obeying  that  impulse  and  sending  in  five  dollars 
at  once  to  seventeen  west  thirty-first  street.  New  York,  for  the 
most  sprightly,  artistic,  wisest,  wittiest,  harmoniously  cheer- 
ful and  contemporaneously  convivial  and  highly  cultivated 
paper  in  the  world  —  to  end  at  once 

The  heartache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to.      Isn't  that  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished  ? 

What  You  Get 

Every  new  subscriber  to  LIFE  will  receive  free  a  handsome  photo- 
gravure reproduction  of  Playing  Bridge  by  Balfour  Ker  for  framing.  These  pic- 
tures are  masterpieces  of  modern  art.      (Send  25  cents  for  complete  catalogue.  ) 

Do  something  about  it  right  away.  Christmas  is  coming,  and  yovi 
need   a  new 


Can  you  afford  not  to  be  a  regular  subscriber?  Remember  that  cheerful- 
ness is  a  real  asset.  Your  mental  attitude  is  everything.  LIFE  gives  you  some- 
thing you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

Address  37  w  31,  New  York. 


Mention  (his  paper 


Canadian  $S-S'^ 


Why  not  send  LIFE  as  a  Christmas  gift 
Foreign  56.04 


A  brilliant  biography  of  great  value  to  students  of  oratory 
and  of  American  history 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS 

The  leading  public  speaker  of  his  generation 

By  DR.  LORENZO  SEARS 

BORN  TO  THE  PURPLE,  a  gilded  youth  of  Boston,  Wendell  Phillips  forsook  an 
easy  path  to  professional  success  and  political  preferment  and  sacrificed  advantages 
of  every  sort  to  labor  under  hostile  conditions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  race  from 
slavery.  So  far  beyond  his  day  was  his  outlook  that  Dr.  Phillips  was  often  called  Quixotic 
and  fanatic,  until  events  justified  his  methods  and  his  prophecies.  It  is  as  a  resume  of 
Wendell  Phillips'  life-work,  including  his  discussions  on  Labor,  Wealth,  Finance,  Female 
Suffrage,  Immigration,  Temperance  and  the  Race  Problem,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pres- 
ent, that  Dr.  Sears'  biography  is  especially  valuable. 

With  frontispiece.      Net,  $1.50.      {Postage  15  cents.) 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,    133  East  i6th  St.,    NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The 
New  Serial 


in 


Scribner^s 
Magazine 

beginning 
in 

January 

1910 


Rest  Harrow 

By  Maurice  Hewlett 


The  author  is  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  widely  read  and 
admired  writers  of  to-day.  This  story  possesses  all  of  his  fascmating 
qualities  of  poetry  and  romance  and  the  interest  of  character 
revelation,  together  with  a  strikingly  original  point  of  view  that 
will  attract  and  hold  the  attention  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is 
a  modern  story,  a  view  of  life  as  the  author  sees  it  to-day,  and 
its  truth,  beauty  of  style  and  fearlessness,  with  a  characteristic  note 
of  unconventionality  and  humanness,  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  serials  the  Magazine  has  ever  published. 


MISS  CUE  •- 


■•  A  Lasting  Success 

Our  new  book  about  Miss  C„e.  containing  six 
beautiful  .llustratlons  of  Miss  Cue  at  billiards 
and  pool  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  anyone 
interested  in  Billiards. 

Miss  Cue  is  shown  making  shots  which  have 
never  before  been  attempted  by  any  billiard 
player,  and  the  series  of  pictures  is  interesting 
and  unique. 

Jtist  ask /or  Booklet. 

William  A.  Spinks  &  Company 

354  West  Erie  Street  Chicago 

Manotaodirers  Spinks  Billiard  Chalt  and 
"The  only  manufacturers  of  cue  tips  in  America." 


The  Country  House  chas.  Edw^.  Hooper 

all  the  information  necessary  in  the  buiidini!  of  a  country 
house.  Its  practica  vaiue  is  unlimited  ^sn  iii.f.vi.-  '^ 
from  photographs  and  plans.     $3.lo  postpaid.  "°"' 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE   &   COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


Anything  You  W:sh  Jone  in  New  York  ? 

Purchase  of  gifte;  «=cunng  ,!e3m.hip  uanspartalion  ■  sending  flowers 
or  stean,er  basket.,   etc.      Intelligent  ^rvicc.      Cha,^«  ',^tble 
No  commission  too  important,  non^  too  small 
-S2I«f.-:l.    personal"  sttention. 


to    receive 


THE    CULTURE   .    UB    BUREAU 

"Your  Friend  in     '  .■„  Yo'k" 
P.O.  Station  A  Long  Pi.     -..  T-.pU,„e  Connection 


m^M 


Comfortable  Winter  or  Summer  Homes 

that  are  Portable,  Artistic,  Inexpensive  and  Durable.  Abso- 
lutely water-proof.  Built  in  New  York— shipped  in  sections. 
Anyone  can  erect  them.  Immediate  delivery.  Our  Portable 
Garages  are  Practical— serviceable.  Write  forillustrated  catalog. 

NEW  YORK  PORTABLE  BUNGALOW  COMPANY 

447  West  45th  St.  NEW   YORK  CITY 


ALAMOEpeV^^^its 


The  outfit  here  illustrated  consists  of  an  Alamo  Throttling  Gov- 
ernor Engine,  Westinghouse  Direct  Current  Generator,  Switch- 
board, belting  and  all  tlie  necessary  equipment  complete  for  isolated 
electric  lighting  plants.  We  also  build  direct  connected  and  small 
storage  battery  outfits. 

Our  valuable  and  insfnictive  handbook  "Electric  Llj-ht  an 
Power  for  Country  Home  and  Farm  "  will  be  sent  to  a  <1 
interested  person  on  request.      In  writing  give  if  possible  a  clear 


■C*^  = 


In  the  photograph  (Fig.  i)  we  see  the  charJ 
acteristic  square  trail  of  the  squirrel,  whethei 
gray,  red,  or  fox  squirrel  cannot  be  told  ir 
this  case.  Usually  the  size  will  distinguish  them 
also  the  red  squirrel  differs  from  the  gray  ir 
that  the  latter  is  much  more  of  a  ground  anima 
and  often  walks,  leaving  a  trail  like  that  0' 
any  other  ground  animal;  this  I  never  saw  tin 
red    squirrel   do. 

The  photograph  on  page  173  (Fig.  15)  shows  thi 
general  character  of  the  cottontail  track,  but  il 
does  not  give  enough  of  the  trail  to  offer  a  legibl[ 
chapter.  It  does,  however,  give  us  in  a  wonderful 
inimitable  manner,  the  beautiful  surrounding  0 
woodland  and  field. 

A  practical  trailer  can,  of  course,  tell  some 
thing  of  the  trail's  age  by  careful  study.  Thii 
finesse  is  usually  beyond  the  power  of  a  earner] 
to  perpetuate,  but  occasionally  we  come  acres' 
one  like  No.  7,  that  ha 
in  itself  something  of  i 
nature  clock  or  Shep 
herd  Kalendar,  of  thl 
perfectly  scientific  accu 
racy  so  well  known  ii 
such  contrivances.  Evei 
Sherlock  Holmes  coul 
have  fixed  the  date  fo 
this,  for  the  incontroverij 
ible  evidence  says  thJ 
then  the  woodchuck  camj 
out  of  his  hole,  went  fortii 
a  little,  doubtless  descriei 
his  shadow  on  the  snow] 
because  he  turned  him  iii 
to  sleep  again  —  prod 
positive  that  the  date  0! 
the  event  in  this  pictur] 
was  February  2d,  whic| 
is,  of  course,  "groundho: 
day"  in  every  woodwis' 
woodman's  calendar  i 
regions  where  wood 
chucks  are  orthodox. 

I  he      meadow -mous 
autograph  (Fig.  4)   illu;^ 
trates     the    black     trac, 
method.     At    first   thesj 
' '''"  '  dots    look     inconsequer; 

23.  Trail  of  a  fox  ^^^  fbrtuitous,  but  a  care; 
ful  examination  show: 
that  the  creature  had  four  toes  with  claws  01 
the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the  hind,  which  i 
evidence,  though  not  conclusive,  that  it  wa 
a  rodent;  the  absence  of  tail  marks  show 
that  the  tail  was  short  or  wanting;  th 
tubercules  on  each  palm  show  to  what  group  C 
mice  the  creature  belongs.  The  alternation  c 
the  tracks  shows  that  it  was  a  ground  animal, 
a  tree-climber;  the  spacing 
shows  the  shortness  of 
the  legs;  their  size  deter- 
mines the  size  of  the  crea- 
ture. Thus  we  come  near 
to  reconstructing  the  ani- 
mal from  its  tracks,  and 
see  how,  by  the  help  of 
these  studies,  we  can  get 
much  light  on  bygone 
animals  whose  only  monu- 
ments are  tracks  in  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  about  us — 
rocks  that,  when  they  re- 
ceived these  imprints,  were 
the  muddy  margin  of  these 
long-gone  creatures'  haunts. 
There  is  yet  another  fea- 
ture of  trail  study  that  gives 
it  exceptional  value  —  it  is 
an  account  of  the  creature 
pursuing  its  ordinary  life. 
If  you  succeed  in  getting 
a  glimpse  of  a  fox  or  hare 
in  the  woods,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
it  was  aware  of  your  pres- 
ence first.  They  are  much 
cleverer  than  we  at  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  if  they  of  wolves 
do    not    actually    sight    or 

scent  you,  they  observe,  and  are  warned  by,  tli 
action  of  some  other  creature  that  JiJ  sense  yoi 
and  so  cease  their  occupations  to  ste: 
away  or  hide.  But  the  snow  story  will  te 
of  the  life  that  the  animal  ordinarily  leads- 
its  method  of  searching  for  food,  its  kinds  ( 
food,  the  help  it  gets  from  its  friends,  or  somi 
times  from  its  rivals  —  and  thus  offers  an  insigl 
into  its  home  ways  that  is  scarcely  to  be  attaint 


Dog's  tracks  ai- 
much    like    thos 
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Made  of  Wrought  Steel 


New   Dunning   Boilers 

For  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 


United   States    Government 

li.raiisc  made  of  wrought  steel,  not  caet  iron,  therefore 
Perfectly  Safe ;  and  because  made  with  fire-box  siir- 
riiiinded  by  water  chambers  and  having  fire  travel  twice 
rhi'  length  of  the  boiler,  thus  insuring  complete  com- 
bu^tion,  therefore  Most  Economical. 

Investigate  the  New  Dunning  before  you  decide  on 
j«^  steam  or  hot  water  boiler.  The  ^c/i  will  demon- 
strat.;  its  value.     Let  US  give  you  these. 

Send  for  lUustralei  Catalogue,  3 8ih  edition,  with  Price  List 
New  York   Central  Iron  Works  Co.,    Geneva.  N.  Y. 


A  Running  Water  Supply  Plant 

that    takes   care    of   itself — furnishes  its  oxvn   power — re- 
quires no  attention  or  repairs — that's  what  you  get  in  a 

Rife  HYDRAULIC  RAM 


ater   30   feet  for    every   foot  of    fall    from    any 
nearby  stream,  spring   or   pond.     Any  ca- 
pacity for  all  Home  and   Farm  uses,    Irri- 
Dn,  Town  Plants,  Railroad  Tanks,  etc. 
high  in  efficiency.     Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Book  Free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2427  Trinity  Buildine, 
New  York 


Learn  How 

to  Ride 
Horseback 


I  guarantee  to  teach  any  man,  woman  or  child  to  become 
an  expert  rider  by  ray  direct,  simple  correspondence  in- 
struction. Learn  to  ride  correctly  as  well  as  train  horses 
for  the  saddle;  teach  your  horse  fancy  gaits  and  tricks. 
Many  secrets  never  before  disclosed.  Twenty  years' 
experience.     Hundreds  of  successful  students. 

Write    today    for    handsome   prospectus,   "Riding  and 
Training  the  Saddle  Horse."     Free  on  request. 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,         404  Academy  St.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


.Rieger's 

Flower  Drops 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Fifty  times  the  strength  of  ordinary  i.er- 
mme.    ±ieul  flower  perfumes  in    the    most 
possible  concentrated  form.    Free  from  al- 
cohol. The  finest  perfume  science  ever  pro- 
duced.    One  drop  diffuses  the  odor  of  thou- 
sands of   blossoms  and   lasts  for  weeks.    A 
dainty  Christmas,  Birthday  or  Wedding  Gift. 
Four  odors-Lily  of  the  Vallev.  Violet. 
Rose.  Crul,  Apple.  Bottle  with  long  glass 
stopper  from  which  to  drop  the  perfume. 
Put  up  in  polished,  turned  maple  box. 
Packed  ready  to  mail.    Money  refunded 
11   this   is  not  the  finest  perfume  you 


« . 50  ii^Bottle— At  Drnsgrsti  or  JI.II. 
PAULRIEGERri45'Flr7sCsMF7ancuco. 

Umplo  fre«  If  jou  mention  jour  DnijsuiL  rl) 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  1910 


IHEODORE  ROOSEVELPS 

own  and  exclusive  account  of  his 
African  Trip  will  continue  to 

be  a  very  important  feature  of  the  Magazine 

during  a  greater  part  of  1910. 

The  articles  already  published  have  met  every  expectation  with 
regard  to  their  exceptional  interest  and  value,  and  the  extraordinarily 
large  editions  required  to  meet  the  demand  have  had  to  be  in- 
creased with  each  number.  Nothing  he  has  ever  written  has  better 
revealed  his  own  attractive  personality,  his  remarkable  faculty  for 
observation  and  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  and  unusual  in 
both  humanity  and  nature.    The  Boston  Transcript  says: 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  unique  way  of  feeling  as  the  American  nation  feels.  His 
general  sympathies,  modes  of  thought  and  emphasis,  and  even  his  prejudices  are 
largely  theirs.  That  fact  makes  Americans  follow  with  zest  the  story  of  his  hunting 
in  the  wilds,  told  with  the  same  grim  strength  that  has  made  his  political  utterances 
so  far-reaching  and  deep  in  their  influences." 

In  the  January  number  he  will  describe  hunting  experiences  at 

Juja  Farm: 
Hippo  and  Leopard 

These  articles  are  not  only  fascinating  narratives  of  adventure,  they 
are  also  authoritative  accounts  of  the  natural  history  of  many  animals 
but  little  known  to  most  readers.  The  illustrations  by  Kermit  Roose- 
velt and  other  members  of  the  expedition  are  especially  interesting. 
Subscribe  now,  $3.00  a  year. 
CHAS.    SCRIBNER'S    SONS      -      NEW  YORK 


A   sterling    writer   whose    each    new    work   commands    a    larger    audience    than    the   last 


UNA    L.    SILBERRAD 


Curayl 

The  Lady  of  Dreams 


Princess  Puck 
The  Good  Comrade 


Desire 

Petronilla  Heroven 


The  Wedding-  of  the  Lady  of  Lovell 
The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate 


Published  by   DOUBLEDAV,  P.\GE  &  CO.,    133=137  East  Sixteenth  Street,    New   York  City 


Actions  and 
Reactions 

By  RUDYARD  KIPUNG 

Mr.   Kipling's  first  collection  of  tales  since 
the  Nobel  prize  was  awarded  to  him  : 


Also  the   first  collection   since   the    publication 
of  "Traffics  and  Discoveries"  in  1 904. 

Contents  : 
"  An  Habitation  Enforced,"  the  most  widely  discussed 
short  story  since  the  publication  of  the  author's  "They" ; 
"Little  Foxes— A  Tale  of  the  Gihon  Hunt";  "The 
Mother  Hive"  ;  "A  Deal  in  Cotton";  "  With  the  Night 
Mail,"  a  story  of  the  year  2000  A.  D. ;  and  other 
stories. 

Illustrate  J.     Si. So 


DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  &CO.  NeW  YORK. 
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ANGELUS  PLAYER-PIANO 

Don  t  let  another  Christmas  pass  without  an  Angelas  Player-Piano  in  your  home. 
If  you  already  have  an  ordinary  piano  (which  but  one  of  a  score  can  play)  ex- 
change it  for  an  Angelus  Player- Piano,  which  y^ou  and  everyone  can  play.  But 
be  sure  it  is  a  genuine  Angelus  Player-Piano  you  receive,  otherwise  you  cannot 
for  one  thing  have  the  invaluable  advantage  of 

THE  ARTISTYLE  MUSIC  ROLLS 

which  are  to  the  person  playing  them  the  A  B  C  of  music.  On  each  ARTISTYLE  ROLL,  from  the  first  note  of 
the  music  to  the  last,  is  printed  a  system  of  expression  characters  which  show  just  what  notes  to  emphasize,  what 
to  subdue,  what  phrases  to  accelerate  and  where  to  retard.  The  markings  on  the  ARTISTYLE  ROLLS  are  so 
simple  and  so  easily  followed  that  to  even  the  novice  in  playing  the  ANGELUS,  a  most  musicianly  rendition  of 
any  ARTISTYLE  selection  is  assured. 

The  complete  Angelus  line  consists  of  the  Angelus  Player-Piano,  the  Knabe-Angelus,  the 
Emerson- Angelus  in  the  U.  S.;  the  Gourlay- Angelus  and  Angelus  Player- Piano  in  Canada. 

Write  us  for  the  address  of  our  nearest  representative  and  for  the  beautiful  new  ANGELUS  book. 

THE   WILCOX   &    WHITE   CO.  Business  Established  in  1877  MERIDEN,    CONN. 

Regent  House  Regent  Street  London 


EZEKIEL 

Says: 

"Eve'ybody  where  has  sense  should  read 
dis  book.^  Co'se  ef  he  ain't  got  no  sense, 
I  s'pose  'tain*  gwine  do  no  good  anyway, 
but  ef  he  has  w'y  read  i.t." 

"EZEKIEL"  S^  Lucy  Pratt 

Sixteen  full-page  illustrations,  front  matter 
and  half-title  decorations  by  Frederick  Dorr 
Steele. 

SLOO 

DOUBLEDAY,  PaGE  &.C0.  NeW  YoRK. 
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jjr      "Thi  L,ith  .V 

jr  Brown  Box-  "X 

Philip  Morrb 
Cigarettes 


ORIGINAL 
LONDON 


in  any  other  way.  The  trailer 
has  the  key  to  a  new  store- 
house of  nature's  secrets, 
another  of  the  Sybilline  books 
is  opened  to  his  view;  his 
fairy  godmother  has,  indeed, 
conferred  on  him  a  wonderful 
gift  in  opening  his  eyes  to 
the  foot-writ  of  the  trail. 
It  is  like  giving  sight  to  the 
blind  man,  like  the  rolling 
away  of  fogs  from  a  moun- 
tain view,  and  the  trailer 
comes  closer  than  others  to  the 
heart  of  the  woods. 

Dowered  with  a  precious  power  is  he, 
Deep   drinks  where  others  sipped, 

And  wild  things  write  their  lives  for  him 
In  endless  manuscript. 
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25.  ■When  a 
makes  tracks 
sheathes  her  clt 


Good?    Well,   rather. 


GRAPES  UNDER  GLASS 

AS    STATED  on  page   178,  one  of  the   nio 
satisfactory   fruits    to    raise    under    gias 
if  you   can  give  it  a  house  to  itself,  is  tl 
grape. 

An  even-span  house  running  north  and  soui 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  can  be  built,  fitted  ai 
equipped  with  all  but  the  actual  border  of  soil  1. 
about  $5,000.  This  is  less  than  is  often  paid  f( 
an   automobile. 

This  estimate  of  cost  is  based  upon  tl 
very  best  construction,  brick  foundations  ai 
superstructure,  and  concrete  floor  for  the  borcj. 
to  be  made  upon.  Such  a  house  ought  1 
last  the  man  who  builds  it  a  lifetime.  It  mi 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  sections  and  ; 
the  start  will  accommodate  from  twenty-four  1 
thirty  vines. 

This  number  can  be  retained  indefinitely  or  r^ 
duced  by  permitting  an  extension  method  ( 
culture  such  as  has  produced  some  of  the  famoi 
old  vines  of  enormous  spread. 

An  additional  item  of  expense  is  the  making  c 
the  bed  or  border  of  soil  in  which  the  vines  ai 
to  grow.  This  should  be  from  2  feet  6  inches  tj 
3  feet  in  depth,  and  filled  with  the  best  soil  obtair! 
able,  suitably  enriched  but  not  to  excess.  Dj 
not  try  to  economize  on  making  the  border  wit; 
soil  of  doubtful  quality,  for  it  is  put  there  to  stajj 
and  the  grape  product  will  be  good  only  if  th 
border   is   rightly   made. 

The  longevity  and  prolonged  fruitfulness  c 
the  grape  vine  probably  surpass  that  of  any  otht 
fruit  grown;  witness  the  great  vine  at  Hampto 
Court  more  than  120  years  old,  or  the  still  mor 
remarkable  one  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsot 
Park,  which  fills  a  house  130  feet  long  by  20  feti 
wide  and  produces  about  half  a  ton  of  fruit  eac 
year. 

These  notable    old    vines    are    of    the    Blac: 
Hamburgh  variety  than  which  there  is  none  bett 
for  the  early  crop.     If  started  growing  in  Decen 
ber  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  in  the  month  of  May. 
A    Herrington. 


THE  USEFUL  PEAFOWL         i 

To  the  Editors: 

In  an  article,  "More  Facts  About  Peafowl, 
published  in  Country  Life  in  America  for  Jul; 
this  statement  is  made:  "The  peacock  exists  fo 
his  beauty  alone;  he  possesses  no  useful  qualitie 
of  any  account." 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
in  Kentucky,  peafowls  are  of  some  use.  It  wa 
my  good  fortune  to  live  on  a  farm  for  severa 
years.  A  creek  ran  through  the  place  makinj 
many  long  curves;  the  cliffs  were  covered  witl 
trees  and  underbrush.  In  these  cliffs  the  pea, 
fowls  hid  their  nests  and  young  broods,  neve, 
bringing  them  to  the  farmyard  until  they  wen 
half  grown. 

The  situation  was  ideal  and  the  flock  increase 
so  much  that  roasted  peafowl — always  : 
young  one,  just  grown — was  not  an  uncom 
mon  dish. 

The  fowl  was  dressed  and  cooked  just  as  turkei 
is,  and  the  result  was  quite  as  good.  Indeed,  ncj 
one  not  in  the  secret  would  be  likely  to  suspect 
that  peafowl  is  not  turkey,  so  much  alike  are  the^j 
when  cooked.  There  is  a  sligh;  difference  —  th( 
white  meat  of  peafowl  has  a  closer,  firmer  grair 
than  that  of  turkey  and  the  frame  of  the  peafow 
is  longer  and  a  little  more  slender  than  a  turkey,    j 

It  may  also  be  added  that  the  beautiful  golcj 
bronze  feathers  are  made  into  fly-brushes,  fan; 
and  screens.  Lizzie  A.  Lyle, 
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ship  lines  write  to  the  Readers'  Servi 


Christmas  Suggestions 

All  that  is  usual ;  much  that  is  unusual  in 
Trunks,  Bags,  Traveling  Coats  and  Rugs, 

Dressing  Cases,  Razor  Sets,  Flasks, 
Pocket    Books,   Stud    Boxes,   Cigarette 

Cases,  Umbrellas  and  Walking  Sticks. 

Mufflers,  House    Gowns    and   Jackets. 

English  Pipes  and  Pouches. 

Send  for  Special  Christmas  Booklet 

BROADWAY    Cor.   TWENTY    SECOND    ST.,    NEW    YORK 


Build 

Your  House 
Upon  a  Rock 

Or  better  still,  make  the  house  itself 
a  rock — a  monolith.     Build    your 
home  with   Concrete  and  there  is 
no  limit    to    your    architectural 
|iossibility,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
•/il     \ou    have    a     structure    abso- 
lutely fire  and  weather    proof 
—permanent  as    stone.     Do 
not  overlook  the  fact,  how- 
ever,   that    there's   a    wide 
difference  in  Concrete. 


PORTLAND  ^^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 


should  be  specified- 
absolute  uniformity 
twenty  years. 

Dragon  is  used 
the  United  States. 
Cement  for  more  th 

Let  us  send 


<WENrv 


-you  are  then  sure  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  It  has  an 
that  has  been  recognized  as  standard  in  the  building  world  for 

and  endorsed  by  builders  in  more  than  1800  cities  and  towns  in 
Its    manufacturers  have  been  making  the  highest  quality  of 

an  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

our  latest  book  about  Concrete  and  its  uses.  It  has  a  fund  of 
information  of  the  utjnost  importance  to  every  home 
builder — shows  sow e  of  the  possibilities  of  this  wonder- 

V  fill  twentieth  century  building  material.      The  advice  of 

iTvL         our  expert  consulting  cngiiwci-  is  also  at  your  seri'ice 

fV'LA      -oithout  charge.    Address  Dept.  L. 

Ernest  R.  Ackerman,  President 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

New  York 

Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Company 

Philadelphia 


The  Austin  Motor  Lawn  Mower  and  Roller 

A  practical,  durable  and  powerful  machine. 

Reliable  for  continuous  hard  usage  on  Golf  Courses,  Parks, 
Cemeteries  and  Private  Estates. 

No  toy  like  some  predecessors  but  a  strong,  dependable  machine 
of  new  design,  including  features  of  great  superiority  over  any 
other. 

The  best  golf  courses  of  the  Country  have  bought  and  used 
them  the  past  season  and  are  buying  more;  such  as  Midlothian, 
Homewood,  Wheaton  and  Ravisloe  (all  of  Chicago),  Springfield 
(Mass.),  Omaha,  Potter  (Cal.),  Houvenkopf,  N.  Y.,  Country 
Clubs,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  upon  liberal  terms  after  thorough  trial  by  purchaser, 
something  no  other  Motor  Lawn  Mower  has  ever  dared  to  do. 

THE  AUSTIN- WESTERN  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Dept.  C.  L. 

Fulton  Bldg.,  New  York  Manhattan  BIdg.,  Chicago 


Why  Build 


AWHA 

I  CAL 

ENGINE 


at  all  unless  ade- 
quate provision  is 
made  against  the 
destruction  of  the 
country  residence 
by  fire,  or  unless 
the  furnishings 
and  personal  prop- 
erty are  to  be  fully  protected  from  the  ravages 
of  fire .? 

The  best  Insurance  can  do  is  to  replace; 
it  cannot  restore. 

The  KANAWHA  is  aStationary 

Chemical  Fire  Engine  peculiarly 
adapted  to  furnish  complete  protec- 
tion for  Residences,  Country  Clubs, 
Yachts,  Hotels,  Schools,  Institutions 
and  Factories. 

It  is  operated  by  Compressed 

Air;  and  by  simply  "turning  on,"  a  steady,  power- 
ful stream  of  fire  annihilating  solution  is  instantly  at 
command  in  every  part  of  the  building. 

The  solution  is  the  most  effective  for  the  purpose, 
and  is  not  injurious  to  flesh  or  fabric. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  equip- 
ment of  old  or  new  buildings,  address 

KANAWHA  CHEMICAL  FIRE  ENGINE  MFG.  CO. 

86  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW   YORK  CITY 

Installed  in   Government  Buildings  at  "WasMngton 
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OUR  Christmas  Ex- 
pression of  Good-will 

may  be  projected  over  the  whole  of  the 
coming  year  by  giving  a  year's  subscription 
to  any  one  or  more  of  the  great  leading 
magazines  listed  below  in  alphabetical  order: 

Question 

Can  the  same  amount  of  money  spent  in 
any  other  way  yield  so  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  for  a  whole  year  ? 


The  American  Magazine,  $1.50 

a  year 
Country  Life  in  America,  with 

Homebuilders' Supplement, 

$4.00  a  year 
Cosmopolitan,  $1.00  a  year 
Current  Literature,  $3.00  a  year 
Delineator,  $1.00  a  year 
Everybody's  Magazine,  $1.50  a 

year 
Garden    Magazine  —  Farming, 

$1.00  until  February  i,  1910 
Good  Housekeeping, $i.oountil 

February  i,  1910 
Hampton's  Magazine,    fi.50  a 

year 


Harper's  Bazaar,  $1.00  a  year 
Harper's  Monthly,  $4.00  a  year 
Harper's  Weekly,  $4.00  a  year 
Judge,  $5.00  a  year 
Leslie's  Weekly,  $5.00  a  year 
McClure's    Magazine,  $1.50   a 

year 
Motor,  $3.00  a  year 
Motor  Boating,  $1.00  a  year 
Review  of  Reviews,  $3.00  a  year 
Short  Stories,  $1.50  a  year 
Suburban  Life,  $3.00  a  year 
Woman's    Home     Companion, 

$1.50  a  year 
The  World's  Work,  $3.00  a  year 


Decide  now,  and  save  delay  of  Christmas  rush 

Orders  for  any  of  these  magazines  may  be  sent  through 
a  reliable  agency  or  dealer,  or  will  be  filled  by 

DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE  &   COMPANY 

133  East  Sixteenth  Street,   New  York  City 

Magazine  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 


Care  of  Automobiles 

.    By  BURT  J.  PARIS 

HIS  practical  little  hand-book  tells 
everything  worth  knowing  on  the 
subject,  and  is  absolutely  non-tech- 
nical.    The  author  has  drawn  upon 

many    years    of    observation    and    personal 

experience. 

Jit  all  Bookstores,  $1 .00  net,   postage  4  cents  or 

Doub:  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers 

133  East   16th  Street,  New  York 


TEN  MONTHS'  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
BELGIAN  HARES 

IN  MAY,  IQ06,  I  bought  a  dozen  young  mall 
Belgian  hares  for  ^3,  plus  forty  cents  expresf 
sage.  They  were  from  four  to  five  week! 
old  and  remarkably  uniform  in  size  and  colorim 
showing  good  breeding;  and  furthermore  wenlii 
out  of  does  that  had  large  outdoor  runs  the  yea! 
round,  thus  inheriting  great  vitality  and  goo( 
appetites.  The  friend  from  whom  I  purchased  thi 
hares  wrote:  "Give  them  plenty  of  room  anc, 
castrate  them  at  between  three  and  four  month;: 
old  and  you  will  have,  by  fall,  not  only  largt'i 
hares  but  extra  fine  flavored  ones  for  the  table.'. 

It  had  become  yearly  more  difficult  to  gei 
sufficient  wild  rabbits  during  the  game  season 
to  satisfy  the  family  appetite,  so  the  year 
before  the  experiment  had  been  tried  of  buying 
a  few  Belgians  and  giving  them  a  month  or  two 
of  grass  range  before  killmg.  This  proved  so' 
satisfactory  that  the  present  experiment  of  buyingi 
the  young  and  rearing  them  had  been  determined 
upon,  as  still  better. 

On  arrival  they  were  put  into  one  of  my  poultry 
runs  that  had  a  thick  sod,  with  access  at  all  times 


The  rabbit  which  was  born  with  only  one  ear,  directly 
in  the  middle  of  its  head 

to  the  house  occupied  by  the  poultry  the  run 
belonged  to.  With  them  went  an  Easter  bunny 
about  twice  their  age  and  nearly  twice  their  size. 

Besides  the  succulent  grass  in  their  run  I  found 
they  would  eat  very  little.  They  simply  ignored 
such  things  as  potato  peelings,  waste  celery,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  etc.,  but  would  occasionally  eat 
a  little  bread.  Besides  they  had  constant  access 
to  a  dish  of  oats.  Almost  by  accident  it  was 
discovered  they  liked  plantain  leaves  and  later  on 
the  large  red  clover.  By  the  middle  of  June  they, 
were  eating  half  a  bushel  daily  of  these  two,  and 
later  on  a  bushel  daily. 

Within  a  month  they  were  as  large  as  the  Easter 
bunny,  an  ordinary  black  and  white  rabbit.  By 
September  they  averaged  twice  his  size  and  by 
November  they  were  nearly  three  times  his  size. 

You  could  almost  see  them  grow  and  by  late 
July  it  became  apparent  that  the  time  to  alter 
them  had  arrived.  But  as  the  weather  was  very 
hot,  this  was  put  off  until  the  middle  of  August. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  helper  this  work  occupied 
little  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  entirely  success- 
ful save  in  one  instance,  due  to  inexperience. 
This  hare  was  lost  and  was  the  only  case  of  death 
or  sickness. 

But  the  surprising  discovery  was  made  that  one 
of  the  supposed  males  was  a  female.  In  Septem- 
ber this  doe  gave  birth  to  fourteen  young.  With 
her  young  she  was  moved  to  a  second  floor  roomy 
loft,  where  she  successfully  raised  this  large  litter. 

Up  to  the  time  they  were  turned  into  neuters  the 
whole  original  dozen  retained  their  remarkable 
uniformity  of  size;  at  this  time  they  weighed  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  pounds  each.  Either  because 
some  recovered  quicker  or  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son the  rate  of  growth  began  to  vary  from  this 
time  on  so  that  by  November  15th  two  of  them 
weighed  fourteen  pounds  each,  one  other  ten 
pounds  and  the  rest  about  twelve  pounds  each. 

The  actual  cost  in  feed  purchased  to  this  date 
was  ninety  cents  for  two  bushels  of  oats.  Or 
roughly  speaking,  not  counting  the  doe  who  was 
very  lean  at  this  time,  ten  hares,  or  about  125 
pounds  of  the  finest  meat,  had  cost  me  $+.30. 
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BOOKS  FOR  uAPPrp  jCr  PPnTlirPQ  books  for 
CHRISTMAS  iiAKrliK  &  DKUlnCKd  Christmas 


The  Silver  Horde 

3i/  Rex  Beach 

Dashing  headlong  to  a  triumphant  conclu- 
sion, this  new  Beach  novel— from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  —  has  all  the  sheer  power  of  "  The 
Spoilers"  and  has  all  the  racy  humor  and  sym- 
pathy of  "The  Barrier."  The  hero,  in  search 
of  a  fortune,  has  faced  every  form  of  hardship 
in  Alaska.  \\Tien  he  has  almost  given  up  hope 
he  meets  Cherry  Malotte,  all  fire  and  grit  and 
tenderness,  and  the  two  join  forces. 

Illustrated.     Pictorial  Cover  in  Colors,  $1.50. 


The  Redemption 

of  Kenneth  Gait 

(By  Wm-N.'Harben 

Here  is  the  power  and  the  feeling  which  alone 
the  successful  novelist  commands.  This  new 
novel  has  all  the  keen  insight  into  shadowy 
depths  of  "Ann  Boyd"  and  all  the  quaint  hu- 
man touches  that  gave  ".^bner  Daniel"  its 
great  success.  The  scene  —  as  it  should  be  — is 
again  the  rural  Georgia  Mr.  Harben  has  made 
famous.  The  Bo5/o«  G/o6«  says:  "A  captivat- 
ing novel;  it  is  as  real  as  actuality,  to  the  last 
line  there  is  no  check  to  the  continuous  inter- 
est." 

With  Frontispiece.     Post  &vo.  Cloth ,  $1 .  iio. 


Northern  Lights 

^y  Sir  Gilbert  'Parker 

These  stories  represent  the  mature  power  of 
"The  Weavers"  and  the  dramatic  action  of 
"The  Right  of  Way,"  coupled  with  the  swift, 
keen,  tender  impressionism  of  the  earlier  work 
with  which  the  author  began  his  career.  The 
tales  in  this  book,  in  which  the  characters  are 
French-Canadian,  English,  American,  Indian 
—  the  general  range  of  settlement  people — be- 
long to  two  different  stages. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Post  &vo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Capt.  Stormfield's 

Visit  to  Heaven 

!By  ^^ark  TTwain 

This  new  story  is  easily  one  of  Mark  Twain's 
funniest,  told  in  the  mock-serious  style,  as  Cap- 
tain Stormfield's  own  account  of  his  celestial 
journey,  taken  from  his  own  manuscript.  It 
seems  that  the  Captain  had  been  thirty  years 
dead  and  whirling  through  space  when  he  made 
the  visit  to  heaven. 

"One  day,"  writes  the  Captain,  "I  lit.  I 
drifted  up  to  a  gate  with  a  swarm  of  people,  and 
the  head  clerk  says,  in  a  businesslike  way, 
'Well,  quick!     Where  are  you  from?' 

"'The  world.'  savs  I. 

" '  What  world  :•■ '  he  says.      ' There's  billions 


of 


Post  : 


,  Cloth,  $1 


Ann  Veronica 

Sy  H.  G.  Wells 

For  the  first  time — completely  and  brilliantly 
— is  told  the  story  of  that  unrest  in  the  modern 
woman  we  see  every  day.  Beside  all  else,  a  re- 
markable love  romance  is  unfolded. 

Ann  Veronica  is  a  young  girl  who  rebels 
against  the  restrictions  placed  upon  her  by  a 
prudish  father  and  a  conventional  aunt.  Ann 
Veroijica  is  attractive,  boyish,  frank  spoken, 
and  has  an  independent  mind.  She  wants  to 
really  live — to  be  a  human  being.  This  is  her 
story.  It  will  appeal  to  two  different  classes — 
those  who  like  a  straightforward  human  story 
and  those  who  demand  intellectual  stimulus  and 
a  fresh  point  of  view. 

Frontispiece  in  Color.     Post  ivo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Where  the  Laborers 

Are  Few 

3y  .Margaret  'Deland 

Love  opening  the  heart  and  love  glorified  in 
the  spirit — in  Dr.  Lavendar's  parish  of  Old 
Chester — give  the  keynote.  A  remarkable 
book.     (Uniform  with  "An  Encore.") 

With  Three  Illustrations  by  Alice  Barber 
Stephens  and  Page  Decorations  in  Tint.  Crown 
Svo.   untrimmed  edges,   gilt  top.     (In  a  box.) 

$1.50. 


Beasley's  Christmas 

Party 

(By  (Boolh   Tarkington 

It  wasn't  a  party  at  all,  as  one  understands 
such  things,  and  yet  a  more  interesting  group  of 
people  were  never  invited  anywhere  before. 
And  the  story  is  just  as  unusual  as  the  party — 
a  story  that  only  Booth  Tarkington  could  have 
written.  It  is  woven  of  filmy  laceries  of  fancy, 
of  delicately  tinted  imaginings,  of  fine  enchant- 
ments, and  yet  it  overflows  with  the  vigor  and 
strength  and  virility  of  life  as  it  is  to-day.  To 
tell  of  it  further  would  be  unfair  —  but  a  little 
crippled  boy  and  a  politician  and — but  nobody 
can  tell  a  story  like  this  but  one  man. 

Pictures  and  Marginal  Illustrations  in  Color. 
.   -  ill 
Si, 


Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Untrimmed  Edges, 


Opti 


ions 

St/  O.  Henry 

This  collection  of  short  stories  is  practically 
an  edition  de  lu.xe  of  O.  Henry,  for  it  represents 
the  pick  of  two  years*  work  of  this  most  popu- 
lar of  all  short-story  writers.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  this  volume  and  others  by  the 
same  author,  because  the  present  stories  have 
all  been  most  carefully  selected,  the  idea  (being 
to  make  the  book  representative.  The  volume 
contains  sixteen  stories. 

Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Seven  English  Cities,  By  w.  p.  howells 

ALERT,  sensitive,  abandoning  himself  to  the  environment,  yet  never  transgressing  artistic 
restraint,  Mr.  Howells  offers  his  comments  with  the  conversational  freeness  of  an  ordinary 
traveler.  Passing  through  towns  and  villages,  along  old  roads  and  over  well-known  haunts,  or 
discovering  some  inviting,  unfamiliar  spot,  one  thing  the  author  does  always  —  catches  the  spirit 
of  the  place  and  mirrors  it  deftly  and  brilliantly.  (Uniform  with  ^^ London  Films, ^^  etc.)  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,   Gilt  Top,  $2.00  net. 


serious 


The  Winning  Lady 

By  Mary   IVilliins  Freeman 

In  lighter  vein  than  her  longer  novels  or  some  of  the  earlier 
tales  which  made  her  famous.  They  are  bright,  sparkling,  full 
of  comedy,  and  the  joy  of  living. 

Illustrated.     Post  &vo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Involuntary  Chaperon 

Sj)  Margaret  Cameron 

A  young  widow,  a  charming  woman  of  the  world,  only  a  hit 
past  thirty,  is  making  a  trip  to  South  America,  for  the  sake  of 
chaperoning  a  friend's  daughter. 

Illustrated.     Post  ivo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Jason 


By  Justus  Miles  Forman 


"  Ripping"  is  the  word  that  was  made  to  describe  this  new 
no\el  of  Mr.  Forman's — by  all  odds  his  best.  It  is  a  bit  of  a  de- 
tective story  with  a  chivalric  love  interest  that  is  all  heart  and  no 
problem.  The  scene  is  the  Paris  of  to-day — and  Mr.  Forman 
knows  his  Paris.  An  impressionable  Frenchman  falls  in  love 
with  a  cool-headed  American  girl,  whose  young  brother,  after  a 
quarrel,  disappeared.  The  hero  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of 
finding  the  lad. 

Eight  Pictures  by  W.  Hathercll.  R.  I.     Post  8fO,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Jonathan  and  David 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 

A  story  of  a  dog — a  dog  and  a  man — sweet  and  true  and 
misty  with  happy  tears.  Jonathan,  very  poor,  has  as  his 
only  possession  a  dog.  One  day  the  village  collector  comes 
to  claim  taxes  for  the  dog,  which  his  owner  cannot  pay.  Heart- 
broken, old  Jonathan  knows  that  the  crisis  has  come.  The 
rest  is  almost  a  personal  experience  in  its  tender  reality.  It 
involves  a  woman  as  wise  as  she  is  tender-hearted,  and  it 
brims  over  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood. 

Cloth,  net,  50  cents. 


Going  Down  from  Jerusalem 

By  Norman  Duncan 

Author  and  illustrator  made  this  journey  together.  The 
country  they  covered  is  the  same  that  Joseph  and  his  family  trav- 
ersed in  Bible  days,  and  the  book  is  steeped  in  the  calm  atmos- 
phere that  broods  over  the  land.  Mr.  Duncan  caught  the 
glamour  of  the  East — its  ravishing  natural  beauty,  the  thick  star- 
light, the  wind-swept  desert,  the  torrid  skies. 

Illustrated  by  Lauren  Harris.     Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  net,  $1 .50. 

Curiosities  of  the  Sky 

By  Garrett  P.  Serviss 

.\n  intimate  and  authoritative  description  of  the  curious  bodies 
and  lights  to  be  seen  in  the  sky. 

Fullv  Illustrated  jrom  Photographs  and  Chart  Drawings. 
Crown'Svo,  Cloth,  net.  $1.40. 

Ant  Communities 

By  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.L.'D. 

The  author  considers  ants  in  their  phases  of  behavior  as  social 
animals,  where  their  reputation  has  so  long  stood  for  wisdom. 

{Uniform  in  size  with  "Nature's  Crajtsman.")  With  many 
Drawings.     Crown  &vo.  Cloth,  net,  $2.00. 

Imagination  in  Business 

By  Lorin  F.   Deland 

A  discussion  and  analysis,  from  the  business  man's  point  of 
view,  of  the  methods  of  business  life,  and  the  reasoning  that 
underlies  them.  Bv  imagination  in  business  the  author  means 
the  power  In  cnmr.rchcnd  the  instincts  and  prejudices  of  human 
nature,  and  to  .Icinnd  iii«in  human  nature  itself  to  carry  them  to 
success, 

Higgins— A  Man's  Christian 

By  Norman  Duncan 

In  the  lumber  camps  of  Minnesota  a  plain  man  named  Higgins 
is  doing  a  great  work  for  his  fellow  men  —  a  work  even  more  re- 
markable than  that  which  Dr.  Grenfell  has  done  in  Labrador. 
He  is  called  the  lumberman's  "Sky  Pilot."  Mr.  Duncan,  who 
visited  Higgins  in  the  camps,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  man 
and  what  he  is  doing. 

i6mo.  Cloth,  untrimmed  edges,  Pictorial  Cover,  50  cents. 


Carlotta's  Intended 

By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 

Carlotta  is  an  Italian  girl,  very  young  and  beautiful,  and  her 
mother  keeps  an  eye  out  for  eligible  suitors  who  drop  in  to  dally 
with  Carlotta. 

The  Forget-me-not  Edition.  (Uniform  with  Forget-me-not  Edi- 
tion of  "  The  Woman's  Exchange.")  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  $1.25. 

Peter  Newell  Calendar  for  1910 

"  Just  like  Peter  Newell."  With  a  picture  for  every  month,  he 
turns  the  year  into  a  twelve-part  panorama.  The  verses  match 
the  pictures. 

Three  Colors,  and 


Chivalry 


By  James  Branch  Cabell 


".\  little  book,"  says  the  author,  "wherein  I  treat  of  divers 
queens  and  of  their  love  business."  Contains  the  complete 
"Dizain  of  Queens." 

Ten  Illustrations  in  Fidl  Color,  from  Paintings  by  Howard 
Pyle  and  others.     Svo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top.     (Inabox.)     Net, $2.00. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Cnilorm  with  "  Roljinson  Cru.sue."  Introduction  by  William 
Dean  Howells. 

Illustrated  from  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  from  Sketches  made  in 
the  tropics  by  Louis  Rhead.     Octavo,  Cloth,  .IS1.50. 

When  Roggie  and 

Reggie  Were  Five 

Bv  Gertrude  Smith 

The  new  story  is  laid  in  Washington.  Miss  Smith's  delightful 
children  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  President  and  are  guests 
of  honor  at  the  White  House. 

With  Illustrations  in  Full  Color,  and  Pictorial  Cloth  Coi'er. 
Quarto,  net,  $1.30. 
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der  this  heading 
printed  illustra- 
ted   advertisements 

of  many    things    necessary    to    the    motorist.      All    sorts    of   information   will    be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  AuTOMonn.F,  Dkpartment,   133-137  East   Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


One  of  them  was  sold  to  a  friend  for  the  table  j 
a  dollar,  who  later  coaxed  me  to  give  him  thrS 
more  for  other  friends  at  the  same  price. 

About  this  time  also  the  doe  with  a  pair 
her  young  was  sold  for  $z.  This  left  a  dozi 
young  ones  in  the  loft  and  as  winter  was  approac 
ing  it  was  thought  best  to  let  them  remain  thei 
as  the  loft  was  large,  sunny  and  well-ventilate 
They  grew  finely  and  in  the  absence  of  gra 
greedily  ate  such  things  as  turnips,  carrots,  cele 
tops,  waste  lettuce,  etc. 

By  Christmas  week  they  were  ready  for  killin 
being  then  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  fi 
grown  wild  rabbit  of  the  fields.  But  someht 
these  stall  fed  hares  did  not  nearly  approac 
the  fine  flavor  of  the  all  but  free  outdoor  grow 
ones. 

During    the    interval,    middle     September 
middle  March  when  the  last  one  was  disposed  c 
they  cost  me,  in  straw  for  bedding  ^1.80,  oats  ai 
corn,  $2.40,  clover   hay   $z.jo.     Unlike   the   sur 
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Thermoid  Rubber  Co. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Republic  Tires 

the  only  anti-skid  tire  that  v, 
REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO.,  YO' 


Tire  Troubles  Eliminated  for  Purchosers  of 

STEARNS     MOTOR     CARS 

Demountable  rimg    are  standard  equipment-  the   first   ear  to 

adopt  the  only  sure  way  to  avoid  delays  on  the  road. 
THE  F.  B.  STEARNS  CO..  Member  A.  U  A.  M..       CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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ISOTTA 

Wherever  motor  cars  are  known  this  is 

recognized  as  the  emblem  of  supremacy. 

14-20,    20-30    and    40-45    H.  P.    Shaft    Driven 

ROADSTER,  TOURING  AND  TOWN   CARS 


EQUIPPED    WITH    QUINBY    ALUMINUM    BODIES, 
LUXURIOUS,    SMART,    PERFECTLY    APPOINTED. 


ISOTTA  IMPORT  CO,  1,623  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or 

J   M.  QUINBY  &  CO. 

21-39  Division  -.;  -.1,  Newark,  N.J.  1200  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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This  doe  had  a  litter  of   fourteen    young,  all  o£  whit 
she  successfully  raised 

mer  raised  ones  they  required  much  attentic 
and  work,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  thawir 
out  of  frozen  water  dishes  daily. 

In  January  the  loft  still  had  one  young  ma 
and  six  young  does.  In  late  February  these  s 
does  gave  birth  to  forty-two  young.  One  of  the 
was  quite  a  curiosity  being  born  with  one  ear  on 
and  this  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  head. 

The  third  week  in  March  these  forty-tw 
young  were  sold  wholesale  as  "Easter  bunnies 
at  forty  cents  each.  The  does  being  thin  froi 
nursing  the  young,  were  thrown  in  for  goo 
measure.  At  the  end  of  ten  months  my  accour 
with  the  hares  stood  thus: 

Dr.  Cr. 

Feed $     .90     Sold  for  table      .      .     $  4.< 

Feed 2.40     Sold  for  breeding      .  2' 

Feed 2.70     Sold  for  Easter    .      .       16.I 

Bedding    ....  1.80     Used    on    my     own 

table,  6  at  $1.00    .         6.i 
Original  cost     .      .      .     3.40        6  at  75  cents   .      .         4.' 

$M.20  $33.; 

W.  Theo.  Wittman. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA  during  iq 
will  introduce  a  few  new  features,  but  f 
the  most  part  will  continue  along  co 
servative  lines.  Beautiful  photographic  illustr 
tions  will  continue  to  be  an  important  part  oft, 
magazine,  and  the  main  editorial  purpose  will  ' 
to  solve  the  practical  problems  of  those  wl 
make  their  homes  in  the  country  and  wish 
enjoy  them. 

Among  the  more  spectacular  features  will  be 
series  of  articles  on  Northern  Canada,  depictii 
the  life  of  woodsmen,  lumberjacks  and  riy 
drivers  and  their  families,  not  as  seen  by  the  writi 
of  fiction,  but  as  it  actually  is.  These  articles  a 
illustrated  with  a  remarkable  collection  of  phot 
graphs  by  Julian  A.  Dimock,  who  visited  tl 
North  country  last  winter  for  this  purpose. 

A  number  of  articles  on  natural-hie  ory  subjtc 
by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  will  be  anotli 
feature. 

Fiction  is  a  new  departure  for  Country  Life  1 
America.  Ellis  Parker  Butler's  "Adventures  < 
a  Suburbanite"  will  run  through  a  large  part  ' 
1 910.  These  stories  are  illustrated  in  a  nov 
manner  by  humorous  photographs  especially  mac 
by  A.  B.  Phelan. 

Several  new  departments  have  recently  Ihi 
added,  and  three  more —  Gardening  Under  (il.i> 
Power  Boats,  and  Amateur  Photography  — " 
be  started  with  1910.  The  other  regular  dv\y.i\ 
ments  will  include  The  Automobile,  The  Nam 
Club,  Garden  and  Grounds,  Aeronautics,  Stoi 
and  Poultry,  Stable  and  Kennel,  and  The  linni 
builders'  Supplement. 

Articles    on    golf,    tennis,   -fishing,    swimmini 


T)rpCn^    In  the  strictest 


sense  of  the  word 


®^^lg6^6 


Is  '^he  One  Piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times,  but  in  many  features  far 
in  advance  of  present  day  methods  of  piano  production.     It  is  admittedly 

THE  WORLD'S   BEST  PIANO 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  name  KNABE  is  solely  and  purely  repre- 
sentative of  faultless  construction,  exceptional  durability  and  that  tonal 
sublimity  which   cannot  he  successfully  imitated  or  equalled. 


Style  J  "upright"  Grand  $550 


Mignon  "horizontal  "  Grand  $750 


Knabe-Angelus  $1050 


Knabe  Pianos  may  be  purchased  of  any  Knabe  representati've  at  Neiv   York  prices  ivith  added 
cost  of  freight  and  delivery. 

WM.    KNABE   &  CO.,   436   Fifth  Ave.,   Cor.   39th   St. 


NEW  YORK 


BALTIMORE 


THEIR   VACATION   STORY-  AS  TOLD    BY    HER    KODAK 


KODAK 


I 


There  are  Kodak  stories  everywhere.  In  summer — the  days  of  lake  anc 
sea  and  mountain;  in  winter  the  story  of  the  house  party,  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  happy  gatherings  of  family  and  friends;  all  the  year  round  the 
story  of  the  children  and  the  home— in  all  of  these  lies  the 


^'\J\ 


tchery  of  Kodakery 


Put  KODAK  on 
that  Christmas  list. 
Catalogue  at  the  dealer 
or  by   mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,   The  Kodak   City. 


I  hi;    v.orld  : 


^- 


i 


1910 


MY  DOMESTICATED  AUTOMOBILE -By  EUw  Parker  Butler 

THE  PORCUPINE  AT  HOME  — By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 


i')  cents;  $4.uo  a  year 
Vol  XVII.     No.  4 


^ 


MOON'S  SHRUBS  did  this  in  1  5  months 


Flowers  of  the  Single 
Japan  Snowball 

Every  lawn  should  have  a  shrubbery  bed  like  this  w^hich  not  only  hides  objectionable  objects  from 
view,  but  gives  for  little  cost  and  care,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  bloom  from  the  time  that  frost  goes 
in  the  Spring  until  it  comes  again  in  the  Fall. 

An  inquiry  for  our  catalogue  will  bring  definite  information  about  our  healthy,  vigorous  Shrubs  and 
Perennials  that  give  such  quick  results.  Let  us  know  the  extent  of  the  area  that  you  have  available  for 
such  a  planting  and  we  shall  help  you  with  selection  of  varieties  and  estimate  of  cost. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  Morris  Heights,  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


Livingston's  Famous  Tomatoes 

are  tlie  most  thoroughbred  in  the  world.  Sixty  years  of  sincere  efforis  to  jirodiice  the  best  in 
this  hne  have  bred  into  them  all  desirable  characteristics  in  an  intensified  degree.  Planters 
everywhere  recogniie  the  high  quality  of  our  tomato  seeds  and  to  fill  the  enormous  demand  for 
them,  we  grow  Tarts  oj  high-class  Tomato  Seeds  every  year —  more  than  any  other  seedsman. 

Our  New  Globe-Shaped  Tomatoes 
are  nearly  perfect  in  shape  and  ideal  in  quality  and  productiveness.     More  slices  can  be  taken 
off  of  them  (on  account  of  their  shape)  than  of  any  other  sorts. 

Livingston's  GLOBE  fpurple)  —  Fine  for  slicing.     Pkl.   10c. 

Livingston's  HUMMER  (bright  red)  —  Fine  for  canning  whole.     Pkt     10c 
Livingston's  CORELESS    (scarlet)        -Best  all-round.      Pkt.   15c. 
The  three    kinds  (one  packet  of  each)  for   25c.  postpaid. 

TOMATO  FACTS  ;-"'- ";';■, ^' :     ■;;;'-.:.:.  „^.  .  ■- ev^^„^of^n,e 

'I'^e-'-w-V''''",'',''';  ',''■''■,'■      ■      ■'  ■•"  '  •    I     -    ,       I.,        ,,,     .  I,n,s"how«-e  e'row 

!^l'lf,j  ."  i!,,.'^.  1  V  i'  .■  .  ;i  1. :  r    ii'      1:    ■  ,  .  I  ,     ..  , ,  I  .     ;  .s  i.iken  liy  ourbch'es.    Contains  many 


absoha 

The 


Superb  130  Page  Catalogue  F-R-E-E! 

of  the  finest  seed  catalogues  published  this  season.     Contains  more  than  250  truthful 

reproduced   direct  trom  photographs,  has  elegant,  embossed  covers  and  insert 

re  by  a  great  artist.      Sixty  years  of  practical  experience  come  to  your  assist- 

hints  it  contains,  while  honest  descriptions  and  "true  to   nature" 

,    ,       ,     „  "  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  ihings  we  sell.  This  elegant  catalogue  is 

lyjree'.      Be  sure  to  send  for  It  today.     A  post-card  will  do! 

Livingsto"  «^o.H  Co.,  524  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


igh 


will  helpyc; 


n 


ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

—  the  acme  of  perfection  in  catalogue  making — is 
the  most  instructive,  the  most  useful,  the  most  con- 
cise, and  contains  the  least  extravagant  descriptions 
of  any  seed  annual  published. 

A  VERITABLE  MINE 
OF  INFORMATION 

An  invaluable  guide  to  the  amateur  or  the  profes- 
sional gardener. 

Ready  Now.     Mailed  free. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 


Dept.  C 


33  Barclay  Street  New  York 

108  years  in  business  i.i  New  York  City 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Moderate  prices  as  well 
as  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  are  character- 
istic of  Tiffany  &  Co/s 
entire  stock  of  jewelry, 
silverware,  stationery, 
and  artistic  merchandise 


Correspondence  invited.      The  Tiffany 
Blue    Book  will   be  sent  upon  request 


Fifth  Avenue  &  3Tth  Street,  New  York 


^tS:"VStit:    COUNTRY     LIFE     IN    AMERICA  F  e  bru  ar  y,  ,  9  ,  o! 


r^O  U  NTKjr iffP>TTS 


IN   helping   our   subscribers    find    country    homes,    we    shall    expand    "The    Readers'    Service" 
include    realty   developments.    We    do    this    largely    because    so    many    of   our    readers    have    asked 
our  opinion  about  various  real  estate  developments  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

We    shall,    of  course,    continue    to    meet    the    demand    for    information     concerning   farms    and 
estates    everywhere,    and    COUNTRY    LiFE    IN    AMERICA'S    READERS'    SERVICE   will    supply   to    all   who 
ask  first  hand  facts;  there   is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  it  is  rendered  promptly. 
Manager  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America  -  133  East   16th  Street,  New  York  City 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


A.V 


^si^np*' 


Laurence  Timmons 

offers  for  sale  at  ^^&L.T 

GREENWICH,  Conn 

The  most  attractive,  desirable  .iiid  superior 

Estates,  Residences,  Acreage, 
Farms  and  Building  Sites 

directly    on  the   Sound  Shore  and  Inland 
in  this  well  known  and  beautiful  section 

AM  F^TATF  o''  4°  acres,  high,  with  superb  views  of  Sound  and  Country,  mag- 
i\l\  Kji^  A  /«.  J.  L.  j^jgp^jjj  j^gpg  and  grounds;  Large  Colonial  House— 20  rooms,  3  bath- 
,  ...ms-most  modern  construction  and  details  perfect,  such  as  a  S^'^tleman^nd^^am.b^wo^uU^ 

WrQiriFlMf  F  on  the  shore  front— deep  water— 15  acres;  magnificent  dwelling  of  about 
lli:.;311/i:illl  V^ti  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  bathrooms,  staunchly  built  and  perfect  in  aU  appointments: 
Superb  grounds  in  lawn,  garden-rare  and  expensive  shrubbery-modern  artistic  stable  an<^ 
garage      KKI*^t  * 

FARH/f    attractively  located  on  a   high  ridge,  containing  about   70  acres    of  meadow 
rt^M^MIM.    i^^nd  — beautiful  woods  and  stream.      A    quaint  old-fashioned  farm  dwelhng 
\Mth  barns  and  outbuildings.  With  small  outlay  this  could  be  made  into  a  ^ost  attractive 
perfect  country  home  or  estate  and  the  price  is  only $20,OUt» 

FOR     RENT:       SEASON    1910 
A  choice  selection  of  houses 
furnished     and     unfurnished 

Laurence  Timmons 

Opp.  station.  Telephone  456 
GREENWICH,  CONN 


'iJU 


Connecticut  Shore 


,    villai^e    homes,    buns 
,  oyster  grounds,  etc. 


ARCHIBALD  C.  FOSS 

39  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

Branch  ofRce,  24  No.  Main  St.,         South    Norwalk,    Conn. 

Country  Life  in  America  readers  are 
looking  for  desirable  southern  properties. 
Manager  Real  Estate  Department. 


Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Magnificent  Tract  of  250  Acres 

tJevation  860  ft.;  2  miles  from  station; 
I  2  nniles  of  superb  private  drives.  Views 
of  'he  Catskills  and  of  Long  Island 
Soun-j.  Excellent  farmland,  2  brooks 
and  f)  acres  of  woods.  A  10-acrepond 
•o-  !d  L;  had  for  $  1 ,000.  A  more  attrac- 
,^e     >ro:)erty  cannot  be  found. 

E^GAR  &  CURTIS 

Na»»=»>    Si  New  York  City 


Stamford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  country  place  tf  over  5  acres  in 
most  beautiful  section  of  Stamford.  House  and  all  build- 
ings in  first-class  condition.  Plenty  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 
All  improvements.  For  terms  and  particulars  address. 
Property,  Room  806  Metropolis  Building,  New  York  City. 


Gentleman's  Beautiful  Country  Home 

Brick  house,  17  rsoms,  j  oix-ii  fireplaces,  steam 
heat,  44  acres  fine  land,  X  rni^e  from  Long  Island 
sound,  3,800  feet  river  front,  the  finest  of  shade 
trees.  In  exceptional  neighborhood;  land  been 
in  family  since  first  settlement. 


J.  HUBERT  GRISWOLD, 


Black  Hall,  Conn. 


STAMFORD,  CONN 

Shore  and  Country  Residences  and  Estates 
Farms Acreage 


instates     I 

galows       I 


E.  P.  JORDAN, 


LITCHFIELD   AND   BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

F.ir;.'      i-;n::       ,  it  ,   ri-intain  land,  lake  property,   etc., 
:.,  Ill  i:  '  iinfl  Lakeville,  Sharon,  Amenia, 

ill(.!         Ill  I      inrcticut  and  New  York. 

Pfiir    r,;ii  ■.   li'iiii  ."■■  -    i:|.\\.ir.i.    Let  me  know  your  require- 
?nt^   and    I   shall    scud  ymi  descriptions  of  places  that  seem 


ARCHIBALD  C.  FOSS 


39  E.  42d  St..  New  York 


and  branch  office  Millerton,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Iliitslnilcd  Chniiiu  fn\-  upon  nceipt  of  address 

P.    F.    LELAND.    Minot    Building.    Boston.    Mass. 


r 


Smith  Bldi;.    Tel's  103-293  C  aenwich,  Conn. 

GREENWICH  CONN. 

REALTY  of  all  descrV  ^OR  SALE 

Country  Seats,  Esta^  dences. 

Farms,  Acreage,  '  ^  Sites 

Furnished  and  unfurnished  Houses 
to  Rent  for  1910  Season 

Would  be  pleased 


EBRUARV,     I9IO 
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,^jc^/r?outnJr/c/// 


Dan-lish  House— A  roomy  three  story  and  basement 
Iwelling  built  of  concrete  and  brick,  and  sheathed  ;  ex- 
finisli  of  stucco.  The  first  liuor  has  a  wide  entrance 
lali,  spacious,  well  lighted  dining  and  living  rooms, 
tlery,  kitchen  and  pantries,  re.tr  hall  and  living  room, 
lining  room  and  kitchen  porclies.  On  the  second  floor 
here  are  six  mastei's  bedrooms,  with  two  baths  ;  on  the 
bird,  two  servants'  rooms,  bath  and  store  room.  The 
nsement  contains  a  laundry,  furnace  room,  toilet,  coal 
provision  and  preserve  closets.  The  fully  land- 
capcd  grounds  have  family  and  kitchen  gardens,  service 
I'alled  court,  and  a  characteristic  entrance  gate  and 

the  property  being  completely  hedged. 
Jolylon  (Jraiige  — Of  the  l.irger  sort,  w;ith  three 
tories  and  basement.  It  is  a  stately  house  with  a  wide 
ista  porch  in  front,  entirely  open  and  yet  entirely 
creer,ed,a  crunpellingfeature  in  a  home  of  this  kind, 
ts  construction  is  of  tlie  same  substantial  character  as 
aatof  Dawlish  House.  Within  there  is  arrangement 
i  rooms  that  makes  for  true  living.  There  are  five 
laster's  bedrooms  and  two  batlis  on  the  second  floor, 
.id  (our  bedroomsand  bathon  tlie  third  floor.  Thebase- 
lent  has  the  same  conveniemes  as  that  of  Dawlish 
louse.  Witliout  is  a  terraced  la  wn ,  odd  gateway,  courts, 
ardens,  shrubs  and  paths  just  where  they  are  most  use- 
ul  and  ornamental. 

J'orquay  House — Somewhat  smaller  than  thosedes- 
iribed,  this  is  a  very  attractive  house  inside  and  out, 
alf  timbered  and  sheathed.  None  can  be  better  built, 
t  has  five  master's  bedrooms  ot  generous  size,  two* baths, 
wo  servants'  rooms  with  bath  and  an  attic  full  lighted 
nd  spacious.  The  basement  is  most  conveniently  ar- 
jnged.  The  grounds  add  much  to  the  pleasing  archi. 
ral  effect  of  the  house.  There  are  quaint  gardens 
;,  terraces,  and  lawns  all  prettily  hedged  with  privet' 
111  Hall— Another  two  story  and  basement  dwell- 
I  suninsmg  roominess  and  impressive  design.  One 
,  feature  is  a  great  airy  front  but  secluded  porch 
li  the  second  story  overhang.  The  size  and 
ment  of  the  rooms  will  appeal  to  those  desiring 
It,  convenience  and  artistic  surroundings.  The 
1  fl  lor  has  five  master's  bedroomsand  two  baths, 
ro  servants' rooms  and  b,ith.  There  is  a  fine  full 
1  tttic  and  plenty  of  close  ts,  and  more  in  the  base- 
1  \hich  the  most  is  made  Hedge  and  lawn  adorn 
unds.  The  usual  walled  court  is  there  and  the 
iiid  kitchen  gardens. 
-iiinouth  Hall— Like  Torquay  House,  which'in 
)  nstruction  it  resembles,  this  isa  verysubstan- 

ling  ot  an  entirely  different  design  equally  im- 
nd  desnable.  It  has  three  stories  and  basement, 
containmg  the  same  conveniences  which  are 
use.    The  first  fl  or  h.is  a  wide  entrance  hall, 
well  lighted  din.ng  and  living  rooms,  butlery. 
^and  living  room  and  dinini:; 
"here  are  five  master's  bed 


d  kitchen  pore 
d  two  bath  • 
,  bedroom. 
1  on  the  thir 
^e.    I'hey  are 
led  court  and  a 


:  second  floor,  and  one 
I,  two  servants'  rooms 
:  grounds  finely  set  off 


HE  English  Country  House  is  the  Standard 
for  comfortable  living.  It  is  an  ideal,  well  built  dwell- 
ing whose  architecture  of  strong  simplicity  begets  an 
atmosphere  of  dignity,  ease  and  hospitality,  as  do 
hedge  and  sheltered  garden  lend  it  seclusion,  refine- 
ment and  repose.  England  has  been  centuries 
reaching  this  perfection  of  living.  It  is  now  possible  of  enjoyment 
on  Long  Island's  boldest  shore,  a  few  miles  from  New  York. 

Along  well  wooded  "Devon  Road"  in  beautiful  Belle  Terre,  are  build- 
ing eight  country  houses,  ectypes  of  others  long  the  pride  of  British 
nobility  and  landed  gentry.  Five  are  shown  and  described  in  accompany- 
ing illustrations  and  text.  Those  omitted,  also,  are  counterparts  in  proper 
settings,  every  detail  of  landscape  being  true  to  the  vicinage  of  the  proto- 
type. AH  are  surprisingly  low  priced  and  well  within  the  compass  of  a 
moderate  income. 

This  "  Bit  of  Old  England,"  comprising  eight  private  estates  within  the 
gates  of  Belle  Terre's  great  estate,  soon  will  have  wise  and  appreciative 
owners.  The  colony's  ideals,  high  development  of  its  exceptional  property, 
magnificent  marine  views,  its  famous  club  house,  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
deep  sheltered  harbor  for  yachts,  miles  of  shaded  bridle  paths  and  forest 
drives,  safe  beeches  for  bathing,  have  created  under  community  manage- 
ment a  summer  social  centre  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  congenial  people  of  cultivated  tastes  and  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Early  announcement  of  tlie  approaching  completion  of  these  English  Country  Houses,  is  made  fori 
who  still  are  lookins;  for  perfect  homes  in  the  country  and  who,  by  prompt  inquiry,  may  secure  before 
summer  demand  begins,  their  choice  of  the  limited  number  building.    Occupancy  can  be  given  by  M 
bit   should    be  arranp"^d   for  at  once.     Illustiated   booklets   upon   request.     Our  album  de  luxe,'' 
')  erre,"  sujurbly  ■''  ted,  may  be  had  for  One  Dollar  a  copy. 


e  bouses  are  heated  ^>y  /urnace  and  have  eUctr 
They  are  heauti/iilly  l.ntshed  throu^^hout  a-: 
uttk  rejined  taste.   Choice  lies  in  the  size  0/  dve  ^  ' 
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For  Sale 

EAGLE  ISLAND 

Upper  Saranac  Lake 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Attractive 

CAMPS 

in   the  Adirondacks 

ABOUT  20  ACRES.  Consisting  of  3  Cabins,  2  Cottages,  Lodge,  Dining-room  Building,  with  Kitchen,  Pantry, 
and  separate  Children's  Dining-room ;  Boat-house  with  Landing  and  Ample  Living  Quarters,  Electric  Launch, 
St.  Lawrence  Skirts  and  Row-boafs ;  3  Large  Tents,  Built  on  Platforms,  with  Living  Quarters,  etc. ;  Cold  Storage 
House,  Guides'  House.  Bathing  Beach,  Tennis  Courts,  Power-house  for  Supply  of  Electricity,  and  a  number  of  other 
buildings  that  are  necessary  in  a  camp  of  this  kind.  Handsomely  and  completely  furnished  with  every  requisite, 
including  Linen  and  Silver.  No  expense  was  spared  in  the  endeavor  to  make  this  one  o(  the  most  delightful 
and    luxurious    camps    in     the   Adirondacks 


& 


Can  be  Purchased  at  Nominal  Figure 

For  Further  ^Particulars,  ^Maps, 
"Photos,   etc.,   apply  to 

Fred'k  Zittel  &  Sons 

Broadway  and  79th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  9700  Schuyler 


NEW  YORK 

.\E\\'  YORK 

BURDETT,  SCHUYLER  CO.,  N.  Y.  L.  V.  R.  R.  MAIN  LINE  NEAR 
WATKINS  GLEN  AND  THE  TOWN  OF  WATKINS 

FOR  SALE— A  farm  of  136  acres  with  50  acres  of  vineyard,  orchards  with  2000  peach  trees,   500  plums  and 
250  apples,  and  an  established  business  in  grapes  and  native  wines.     There  is  a  house  of  19  rooms  and  extra 
bath  rooms  and  pantries  with  all  conveniences  and  in  excellent  condition  over-looking  a  most  attractive  garden 
and  a  superb  view  of  Seneca  Lake.     On  the  property  and  leading  down  to  the  lake  is  a  ravine  similar  in  char- 
acter to  Watkins  Glen,  though  smaller.     Good  water  supply  to  all  buildings,  and  ample  barns  and  outhouses 
with  appliances  for  making  and  storing  wine  and  packing  fruit.    This  property,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  de- 
velopment throughout,  is  admirably  suited  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  take  up  farming  for  business  or  recreation 
or    both.     It   has    cost    the    owner    about    $60,000    and    can   be    bought    for    $36,000   or   exchange   for    city 
real  estate   or  suburban  property,     .^pplv  to 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

C  If  you  are  a  person  of  character  and  responsibility, 
with  tastes  which  center  about  your  home  and  family, 
and  if  you  have  felt  the  narrowness  of  City  life,  then 
we  will  gladly  show  you 

SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 

Along-the-Hudson  Park  on  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill. 
Jl  BIT  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
SET  WITHIN   THE  CITY  GATES 
AND  PERMANENTLY  RESTRICTED 
It  costs  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  to  be  a  dweller  in 
Along-the-Hudson  Park,  but  it  is  worth  it. 
Parlkulars: 

Along-the-Hudson  Co.,  84  William  St. 

New  York  City 


PARK  HILL 

Oi\-tKe-HudsoR 

"THE  SUBURB  BEAUTIFUL' 

have  decided  more  than  thirty  business  and 

professional    men    of    New    York    to    buy 

permanent  homes  there  during  the  past  year. 

IVriU  for  the  Booklet  of  Facts. 

'mcruan  l^tai  (Estate  Companp 

HoomSeS,  527  Fifth  Av«oe.  New  York  City 

AaKt<  —T  Fourteen  Million  Dollars 


w«,iiaf'»^«*^^' 

••  Al.ONC.  TIIIL  SorND" 

No.  50 

N 

RESIDENCE    PROPERTIES 

William  F.  Day 

0  Fifth  Avenue                    Tilpplmnp,  2!>:i2  Rrjnnl, 
EIW  YORK                       Resl.I<.n«  Tel.,  .-113  firofnw. 

N.  V. 

Ii,  (■■.mi. 

FOR  SALE 

Five  or  ten  acres  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
close  to  ocean  and  the  Summer  Colony  of 
beautiful  homes.  Very  desirable  property  at 
fair  price.  Fine  building  site.  Enquire  of 
E.  S.  TILLINGHAST,   Hibbing,  Minn. 


ACREAGE !  makSs 

For  Occupancy  or  Investment 

THESE  TWO  ABSOLUTE  BARGAINS 
4  7  acres  on  PurchaseStreet,  $25,000 

Near  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Very  high  elevation,  magnificeiit  views  for  miles.  Ex- 
tensive road  frontage.  New  electric  K.  R.  will  touch 
property.  Quantities  of  fruit.  Large  new  house,  seven 
sleeping  rooms  ;  new  garage.  A  most  desirable  location 
for  a  country  seat. 

346  acres  at  Pawling,  N.Y  ,$50,000 


This  extens 


figu 


ally  low  ; 
Very  level  meadow  land,  but  high,  with  extensive  views 
over  surrounding  country.  Magnificent  location  on  State 
Ko.id.  The  dwelling  contains  13  rooms,  2  bath-rooms, 
all  the  very  latest  improvements  and  conveniences  ;  modern 
stable  and  carriage-house  accommodating  1 5  horses  ;  coach- 
man's quarters;  cow  barn  for  150  head  of  cattle,  and  other 
outbuildings.  Unhmited  supply  pure  spring  water  ;  fore- 
man's house,  with  eighty  rooms  and  bath,  heated. 
Properties  throughout  these  sections  are  rapidly  advancing 
in  value,    those    seeking    acreage    should 

investigate  these  immediately. 
Write  or  rnll  for  more  detail  pHrtlciilan 

H.   O.   SNIFFEN 

Tel.  422  30  Railroad  Ave..  White  Plai.  s.  N.  Y. 


MAINE 


A  Summer  Home  in  Mainll 


A  ten-acre  farm  to  lease  with  services.  One  mile  to  vill; 
and  sea  shore.  Five  minutes  walk  to  beautiful  golf  links  a 
grand  river  for  boating.  Two  minutes  walk  to  electrics.  Ri 
ning  water  and  electric  lights.  Will  build  cottage  to  suit. 
good  opportunity  for  the  family  that  wants  to  pass  a  quiet  su 


D.  D.  MESERVE 


P.  O.  Box  54 


Kennebunkport,  M 


Maine   Coast  Real  Estat 

Have  located  all  the  beauty  spots 
from  Kittery  to  Bar  Harbor 

JAMES    STARR    DAWES 

102  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


SPLENDID   COUNTRY  PLAq 

in  Broome  Co.,  New  Yoik  State.  Large  ho\i» 
and  stable,  very  complete;  800  feet  river  frontag.] 
with  tine  view;  close  to  trolley;  30  acres  of  rich,  levij 
land.  Illustrated  descriptive  circular  on  applicatioil 
W.  H.  Hazard  &  Co.,      15  River  St.,     Salamanca.  N.  '^ 


A  NEW  YORKER'S 

dainty  country  cottage  at  White  Pla 
WITH  SIX  ACRES 
overlooking   Long   Island  Sound.      Commodic 
ings,  fruit  and  shade 
LANDSCAPE  FEATURES 
Stone    ballasted    driveways,    etc.,    makes   this 

NOTE:— The  house  is    suitable   for  small  fam 
is  most  attractive  throughout 
$23,000  is  the  price. 
COOLEY  &  WEST,  Inc. 

Depot  Square  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


SCARSDALE     ESTATE! 

The  Homeland  in  the  Hills.  Located  in  beautiful  WestchestJ 
County,  just  over  the  threshold  of  New  York  City.  We  offfj- 
price  asked  ff 


suburbs 


_ur  "■'"" ^^^^^^'j^^^-  estates""  "'""" 

Robert  E.  Farley,  Prest. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  and  28  East  42d  Street,  N.Y. 


South  Shore  of  Long  Islan 

Choice  Dwellings  to  Rent 
Residence    Properties,    Farms 
and     Acreage     for    Sale 
Tel.  22] .         JEREMIAH  ROBBINS.  Babylon,  L 


Ideal  Home  Site 


LARCHMONT   FARM 

I.AK(:iI.>l<>NT-0N-THE-SOlINI> 


J.   N.   GARDNER,    13  East  42d  Str 


Sc    -sdale,      "^^-stci 


•I'i ,-^u]ing  an  all  ) 

Iniiii.'.ll:    .'li  attlie  glatlo.., 

!i  lilectriL     livision  of  the  New  York 

IsOALE  tCIIPANV,      Scnrsdale,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY     LIFE     IN     AMERICA     '""J^rii::^::^^!^^'^''^^::^"'- 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


rn\    GREENWICH,  CONN. 

?  Hki    Ti^^  Picturesque  &  Beautiful 
REAL  ESTATE 

Superb  Estates,  Country  Homes,  Farms 

FRANEiNEDSON  "" 
RAYMOND  B.  THOMPSON  CO. 


Smith  Building 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

Sharon,  Connecticut 

, Gentleman's  country  seat  and  farm,  containing  about  ii6  acres, 
'lo  of  which  are  woodland  and  the  remainder  lawns,  gardens, 
•orchards  and  splendid,  cultivated  farm  lands;  all  high  land  with 
isuperb  views;  attractive,  old-fashioned  house,  main  part  built  of 
[brick  in  1775,  with  recent  additions  of  frame,  retaining  the  old 
latmosphere  with  modern  improvements  and  con^'eniences;  tirst 
floor,  large  hall,  living  room,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry, 
;lutchen,  laundry  and  toilet,  servants'  dining  room,  refrigerator 
room,  extension  pantries  and  complete  offices;  concrete  cellar; 
(second  floor,  six  masters'  bedrooms,  two  bathrooms;  third  floor, 
Ithree  single  and  one  double  servants'  bedrooms;  good  furnace 
land  complete  heating  apparatus,  excellent  water  supply  from 
ithe  town,  electric  lights  throughout  and  telephone.  The  dining 
jroom  opens  on  a  grass  terrace  lined  with  old-fashioned  yellow 
roses;  around  the  house  are  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and 
[lawn  and  a  grand  old  orchard  which  produces  from  200  to  .550 
jbarrels  of  apples  per  annum;  tennis  court;  old-fashioned  garden 
with  brick  walls  and  brick  walks;  complete  hot  house,  grecn- 
ihouse  and  heating  apparatus;  grape  vines  and  shade  trees.  The 
ifarm  and  stable  buildings  are  either  new  or  recently  renovated 
(and  include  a  farm  barn  and  stable,  cow  barn  for  twenty  cows, 
^ilo,  hay  barn,  carpenter  shop,  tool  house,  milk  house,  large 
ifarraer's  house,  smaller  farmer's  house,  and  two  tenant  houses 
lor  men,  new  garage  for  two  motors,  new  stable  and  carriage 
mouse  of  the  finest  construction,  with  four  box  stalls  and  fi\e 
iliving  rooms  above  for  coacliman  and  grooms  and  family, 
,including  kitchen,  bathroom  and  toilet. 

'  This  pKace  has  come  into  the  market  and  must  be  sold  at  a 
:great  reduction  because  the  owner  is  compelled  to  live  abroad. 
■Everything  fitted  to  the  house  is  to  be  included  in  the  sale. 

For  price  and  terms  of  sale,  means  of  inspecting  the  property 
md  all  further  particulars,  communicate  with 

MESSRS.  CROCKER  &  WICKES,  Attorneys 
JSo.  5  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 

or  iVlESSRS.  PEASE  &  ELLIMAN,  Brokers 
J09  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  FOR  SALE 

■'ountry  seat  for  a  gentleman  wanting,'  a  home  in 
'outb.  600  acre.s.  One  mile  from  Court  H(m.se. 
Macadam  road.  House  20  rooms,  modern  improve- 
aents.  Manager's  cottage  and  tenement.s  for  hands. 
jari;.'  grove,  ten-acre  lawn.  Stable  40  x  70,  Vi  mile 
x.-nise  track,  cow-barn  40  x  100,  25  miles  wire 
f  IK'-,  200  acres  pasture.  All  buildings  supplied  with 
running  spring  water.  Sells  thirty  tons  hay  besides 
feeding  100  head  of  cattle.  Climate,  social  life,  and 
jlocation  uni'(|ualled.  Property  now  yielding  good 
Income.  For  price  and  information.  aiMnss 
GRANVILLE  RE\L  ESTATE  &  TRUST  CO.,  Oxford,  .N  C. 


CALIFORNIA 


WHY  NOT  BUILD  A  BUNGALOW 


Magnificent  Private  Lake 

with    700    acres    in    tiie    Berkshire    Hills. 

ELEVATION  1600  ft.    EXTENSIVE    VIEWS 

3^  hours  from  New  York. 

EDGAR  &  CURTIS,  81  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Sale 

Desirable  Country  Property  at  Lakeville, 

Connecticut.     Lake  frontage 

and  good  views. 

E.  L.  PEABODY,  Lakeville,   Connecticut 


STAMFORD,  Connecticut. 


Best  town  along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Isl 
delner>  service  I  runs  drawn  b\  electric  motors, 
ci)untr\  IS  iksired  1  his  section  has  a  greater  futii 
n.  »    incl  sonu  rtm  irk  ihle  barg  iins  can  be  obtained 


d  Sound.  E.xcellent  stores  and  markets  with  unusually  gocxj 
;h  no  dirt,  dust  or  cinders,  and  trains  are  on  time.  Shore  or 
than  any  other  town  near  New  York.  Real  estate  is  cheap 
taken  before  the  Spring  boom. 


^ This    ideal    small    country    place   of 

two  acres  is  within  ten  minutes  walk  of  two  rail- 
road stations  and  trolley;  less  than  an  hour  from 
Grand  Central,  with  express  service.  Cottage  is 
an  artistically  remodelled  farm  house  with  eight 
rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  electric  lights,  Ke- 
wance  system  water  supply.  Morning  sun  in  din- 
ing room.  Stable  and  shed  in  rear,  new  ice  house. 
Garden;  numerous  fruit  trees.  House  is  on  a  side 
hill  with  superb  view  of  the  country.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  shown  by  appointment  only  and 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Furnished  houses  for  coming  season,  shore  or  country,  $500  to  $5,000 

FRANK  B.  GURLEY 


56  Park  Row, 


Phc 


622, 


Stamford,  Conn. 


200  ACRES  lb"v!rl 


RIDGE  FARM 

nd,  occupying  the  entire  summit  of  the  highest  hill  in  this  section;  very  ex- 
tensive views  in  every  direction,  including  a  view  of  Long  Island  Sound  for  many  miles. 
The  property  is  situated  3  miles  from  Ridgefield,  than  which  there  is  no  more  beautiful  town  in  the  Connecticut 
hills.  This  property  is  eminently  suitable  for  a  country  estate  and  as  a  basis  for  such  country  estate  the 
property  may  be  had  at  an  extremely  low  figure. 

H.  E.  DANN  &  SON,  INC. 


,  New  York  City 


45  Wall  Street,  Norwalk,  Co 


FLORIDA 


Choicest  Orange  Groves   in  Famous 
Indian  River  Orange  Belt 

Winter  Homes,  River  Fronts,  Building  Lots,  etc. 
in  ROCKLEDGE  and  on  MERRITT  ISLAND. 
Best  hshing  and  shooting.   Send  for  List. 

Taylor  &  Hall,  Rockledge,  Florida 


DELAWARE 


GEORGL\ 


For  Sale  or  Exchange 

200  acres  of  tlie  finest  Colored  Marble  in  the  world,  situated  in 
North  Georgia,  very  near  railroad  and  easily  accessible.  Perfectly 
suited  for  all  building  and  ornamental  purposes,  being  of  beautiful 
colors,  exquisite  texture  and  best  quality,  subject  to  the  highest 
polish  and  as  strong  and  lasting  as  granite.  Will  pay  handsome 
dividends  on  Million  dollars,  but  needs  money  for  developing 
and    marketing    the   product. 

Inexhaustible  supply.    Will   sell   cheap,  or   exchange  for  improved 
property,    cither    city    or    country. 

Geo.  T.  Hodgson,    Athens,  Ga. 


DELAWARE 


Seashore  Home  for  Sale^  Rehobeth  Beach, .)/ 

House  situated  on  bluffs;    property   covers   one   full  oce-. 
block.     Most  desirable  situation  on  Delaware  coast.     Nine  ho 
sun  parlor;  bathrooms,  fresh  and  salt  water;  also  servants 
in  separate    building;    pumping   house,  absolutely  pure  s 
■u  w  ells ;  also  bowling  alleys  and  shuffle  boards  in  spei- 
For  further  information  apply  to 
ROBERT  P.  HOOPER,  509  Arch  Street.  Philad<- 
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Write  to  the  Readers'  Serz-ke  for         /^OTTMTD'V        T      TtTlT        TM 
suggeslions  about  garden  furniture       V^WUlMlKl         L,  1   t    IL        IIN 


AMERICA 


February 


NEW    JERSEY 


NEW  JERSEY 


East  Orange,  N.  J. 

\  Complete  comfortable  home,  rc;idy  for 

occupanry,  ;  miniiles'  walk  from  station. 
( )no  of  llie  most  attractive  places  on  Munn 

A^^,u■,,  ,M„i,nnin[;  (>  master's,  3  servants' 
Ih.I.    ..  I,         ,11,1    electric    light.     Hot 

«n.-  iMwo,.(l  t.nish   Ihn.uKh- 

oiii  I  h,  [  ii,li,n,  Imtler's  i.anlry  and 
Mr\,inl,'  ilininK  room  are  in  a  wing  by 
llKinselvts.  In  the  rear  are  stable  and 
K  irat^e,  lodge,  tennis  court  and  fine  gar- 
den.     The    grounds    comprise    about  two 


Price  and  full  particuh 
Department, 


of  C< 


\M,  LLH  iiViJAW^lMe.©©!)  S^A©iS©M  AVENUE,  N 


itry 


.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


Florence  Park,  Shelter  Island. 

improvements,  i»cludiiig  gu  ligbting  and  cooking.      Containing   fr..m 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Country  Estates,  Farms  and 

Acreage  Property 

FISH  &  MARVIN 

527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


On  New  Haven  Road  45  minutes  out.      7  acres,  two  good 

dwellings    and    outbuildings,    magnificent   trees,     brook     and 

small    pond,    big   road   frontage.      10    minutes    from    station. 

Price  $17,000. 

CRAIG  F.  R.  DRAKE,  Real  Estate 

Whiton-Stuart  Bldg.  8  E.  54lh  Street,  New  York. 


Country      Estates 

We  have  a  very  large  list  of  Gentlemen's 
Country  Places  and  farms  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts   and    invite     correspondence. 

Moore    &    Wyckof  f 

546    Fifth    Ave. 
Corner  45th  Street  New  York  Tel.  1263  Bryant 


Lawrence  Park  West 

Bronxville  Station,  Westchester  County 

This  tract  of  nearly  300  acres  near  the  famous  Lawrence 
Park  is  offered  for  sale  in  plots  varying  in  size  from  one-half 
acre  to  five  acres. 

Situated  on  the  very  outskirts  of  New  York  City,  yet  deep  in 
the  country,  this  property  is  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty, 
untouched  by  the  hands  of  man  since  the  days  of  Jonas  Bronck. 
It  is  a  combination  of  rocky  heights,  wooded  slopes  and  broad, 
sweeping  meadow  lands  rarely  found  even  in  beautiful  West- 
chester, and  lends  itself  perfectly  to  the  picturesque  develop- 
ment for  which  Lawrence  Park  is  well  known. 

Here  the  artistic,  the  literary,  the  professional  man,  and 
people  of  culture,  tired  of  the  city,  mav  acquire  homes  in  har- 
mony with  their  taste  as  so  many  have  done  before  them. 

A  nine-hole  golf  links  has  been  constructed  over  a  portion  of 
the  property  and  a  chibhiiuse  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
residents. 

rhirfy  minuls  I.,  Gr.iiid  Crnlrat  Si  ■lim.     Booklet. 

THE  LAWRENCE  PARK  REALTY  CO. 
If 03  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  or    Bronxville,  N,  V. 


NF.W  YORK 


^^P^ 

For  particulars  of  the  open- 
ing of  an  exclusive 

9 

1  Home  Colony  on 
^  Manhasset  Bay 

(LONG  ISLAND) 

• 

30  minutes   from    Herald 
Square,  N.Y.C.    Question 

E.  L.  SAWYER 

1   Madi.on  Ave.,    NEW  YORK 

Gentleman's  Beautiful  Country  Home 

Located  at  Clinton,  N.  Y..  the  seat  of  Hamilton 
College,  and  nine  miles  from  Utica  by  trolley, 
for  sale  at  a  bargain  to  close  an  estate.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 

BAECHLE-CLARK  COMPANY,  Agents 
6-8  Blandina  Street  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY    HOMES 
EVERYWHERE 


NOW 


IS  THE  TIME 

before  Penn.  R.  R.  tun- 
nels are  operated  and 
the  Spring  activity  arrives,  to  advantageously  purchase 
Country  Homes,  Estates,  Acreage  and  Farms  on 
Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey  and  Westchester. 

LONG     ISLAND     SHORE     FRONTS 

Charles  P.  Simmons  '^"i^V^f lYV"*^ 


IDEAL  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE 

350  feet  from  I,archiiiont  Harbor,  water  vieus  and  water  ]pri\  iiej^es, 
35  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Depot.  Modern  stone  and  shingle  liouse 
contains  7  family  and  2  maid's  bed-roonis,3baths,  hot-water  heat,  electric 
lights.  Sewer.  2  acres,  large  shade  trees,  fine  large  stable.  For  sale  or 
rent  to  satisfactory  party.     Particulars  and  photos  with 

HOWELL  C.  PERRIN 

Country  Real  Estate  Specialist 
503  Fifth  A  venue,  corner  42nd  St.  Ne-w  York  CJty 


ADIRONDACK 
CAMPS 


DURYEE    &    CO. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


1 


AT  RYE.  N.  Y. 

Simply  a  perfect  iiotne  &  without  doubt  the  one  to  clioose.  Just  offered  for  sale. 
12  well-appointed  rooms,  2  baths,  all  fixtures,  trim  &  details  right  up-to-date. 
\)i  acres,  lawn,  garden,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.  Fine  stable,  coachman's  quarters. 
Near  sound,  good  bathing  beach,  etc.  Yacht  and  golf  clubs.  PRICE  $20,000. 

COOLEY  «S,  WEST,  Inc..  New  RochelU    "^^  Y. 


NEW   IKRSEY 


23  Acres  on  the  Palisades,dM!l£i^  \ 

Two  cottages,  stable,  and  greenliouse  with  350  feet  river  front-  i 
age,  and  1 500  feet  along  macadamized  road;  mainly  cleared 
land  which  without  buildings  is  worth  the  price  asked.  Pure 
spring  water  from  well  50  feet  deep.  Superior  view,  2  miles 
from  K.  K.  station,  7  miles  from  130th  street  ferry,  via  Engle- 
wood.     A  bargain  at  $25,000. 

E.  C.  DILLINGHAM,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Princeton  Beautiful  — 

The  Ideal  Home  Town 

Convenient  to  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia— special  1 
daily  trains.  Rentals  #300  to  Ji6,ooo  a  year.  Tastefully  fur- 
nished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Clinice  properties— town  and  country — furnished  or  UL 
nished,  for  sale  or  rent,  in  other  desirable  localities. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Priticeton.  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  St. 


WISCONSIN 


Lake  Geneva,  W^isconsin 


piiAKMiNG  Country 
^^    veranHa*:     t;fai^u 
shrubber 
Address 


4   rooms,  3  baths,  ele.tnc  lights,  large 

Stable  with  coachman's   cottage.    Beautiful   trees,   fine 

ibbery,    flower    and    vegetable    gardens.    400    feet    water   trontage. 


31 1  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  Chicago 


PEXXSYL\-ANIA 


I  Pennsylvania 


Farms  and  Old  Estates,  5  to  500  Acres 

Apply  by  iii.iil  or  telepli..iie  for  appointments 

ARTHUR  P.  TOWNSEND 

wnorlid  ItiiiliHiig.  Tclfphoiic  I  9.  Lancliurne,  Pa. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


""^%?le3  AIKEN?  - 

ARE     YOU    IN    NEI-.D     OF     REST  AND    RECREATION}  l|     S" 

ARE   YOU  IN  SEARCH  OF  A    HEALTHFUL  ATMOSPHERE!  |     "TT. 

Write  for  leaflet  dcscribinj;    the    City    of  Parks.    Wide  W  1 

streets,  line  cottages.  deliLjhtfuI  climate,  pure   water,  good  H  ^^ 

roads,  drives,  golf  and  gun  clubs.  T\ 

JOHN  LAIRD.     Real  Estate.      AIKEN.  S.  C  f     "I 


OHIO 


A  $60,000  Farm  for  $40,000 

A  splendid  103  acre  fertile  farm  in  the  best  agricultural 
section  of  Northern  Ohio,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Cleveland. 
Actually  worth  $60,000.  Will  be  sold  for  $40,000  to  settle  an 
estate.  Immediate  possession.  Modern  buildings.  Six  tine 
wells,  inexhaustible  natural  gas  well,  interurban  cars  every  half 
hour,  four  railroad  trains  daily.;  Ideal  country  estate  and 
profitable  farm,  suitable  if  desired  for  subdivision  for  subur- 
ban residences.     Principals  only.   .Address 

B.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  L.,  Kewanee,  Illinois 


illTr, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Port  Chester  ahd  Rye.  N.  Y. 
and  Green\vich,  Conn. 

Farms,  Country  Seats,  Water  fronts.  Village  Homes,  etc. 
These  towns  are  located  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  reached 
by  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  IS.  H.  &  H.  K.  R.,  about  24  to 
2«  miles  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City, express 
trains  taking  about  45  minutes. 

Archibald  C.  Foss,  39  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
liraiicb  Office,  Broad  Street,  Opposite  Station,  Port  Chester,  N.  V. 


Managers,  Foremen  and  Gardeners  Supplied 


Telepl  on, 

THE  SCIENCE   AGENCY 


No  charges  to  employe 
■onswith  Boston  (F.  W.  Rane),  Mass. 

Waban,  Mail. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


I'he  Prtmitr  Ilrokt  r  !ii  (oiiiilry  rrnjHTl}  iii  Ihe  I  nited  Htute^ 

i4iT  P^lll®il 


of  those  desir  ibie  northern  \  irtji 
natiril  blue  ^rass  soil      I  rom  practical  agfriciiltural 
I  opportunity  to  g**!  a  small  countr> 


diversified  pursult^  can  produce  results  based 

been  and  can  be  done,  a  delightful 

'cation,  society  of  culture  and  refinement  and  sterling  land 
.Washington, one  mi 


sane  calculation  of  what  \ 


GRANT  PARISH,  Washliiict* 


ribbon  present  and  future  realities  ;im- 

ations;  printed  description.  (Extra  H) 

l».  C. 


VIRGINIA 


Aire's    Virginia  Estate    sfsjSo 

KIVER  AND  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 

BRICK    MANSION.      FISHING    AM>    IIUNTING 

Million  feet  timber  and  over  lOO  acres  fine  river  bottom.  Near 
Station.  Twenty-two  miles  Lynchburg.  Photoeraphs  on  request. 
Walker  &  Mosby  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^FOUR  GOOD  places'^ 

;     IN     THE     BERKSHIRE     HILLS 


"OVERBROOK" 
'Stockbridge  Estate' 


every  direction. 


■LONG  VIEW" 
Pittsfieid 


trees    and    grounds. 


GENERAL  WILLIAMS' 
"Stockbridge  Place" 

I'ine    old-fashioned  white  faru 


"BONNIE   BRAE"   FARM 

s'hetficM.  ';i=  'acres  of  fertile 
land.  Mo.uls  and  briille  f'"'- 
Beautiful  mansion,  coiniuaii>liii- 

Modern    dairy.  50  cows.    1  .irm 

all  ne'w.  Will  sell  it  vtrv  1  li.-qV'. 


Send  for  Booklet  "Cooperosities"— It'»  Illustrated 
GEO.  H.  COOPER,   143  North  St..  Pittsfieid,  Mas.. 

^  "BELVEDER^E"   Wellesley 

■'he  choicest  residence  section  in  thr  ln-st  suburban  town 
ear  Boston.  Finely  graded  stnits,  natural  features 
od  all  facilities  forcomfcrt  andcoiix  cniiiicf.  ;iO  homes 
ready  established.  Ideil  out  of  town  living.  Lots  of 
,0111)  feet  and  upwards,  1)  to  12  cents  per  foot  for  choice 
cations.  Buy  now  and  plan  to  build  for  next  year 
?nd  for  booklet.     .\lso    nquire  about  houses  for  sale. 

CARTER  &  PEABODY,  Selling  Agents 
49  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


BUZZARDS  BAY 

Ctpe   Cod 
Summer    Places  for    Sale  and  Rent 

GEORGE  B.  POOLE 

Real  Estate  70  Kilby  St.  Bostt 


100  ACRE  ISLAND 

In  the  Mcirimac  Kivc  iic.ir  the  :,ea  m  the  town  of 
Salisbury,  Mass. 

It  is  in  the  most  picttirestue  portion  of  the  river  and  is  easily 
accessible  from  Newburypot.  The  island  has  been  laid  out  and 
improved  at  a  cost  of  $50,010,  following  the  plans  of  the  well 
known  landscape  architect,  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch.  There 
are  fenced  pastures,  mowng,  oak  groves,  orchard,  a  fine 
lawn,  shade  trees,  privet,  rose,  and  Japan  quince  hedges, 
flower  plots,  roads  and  aahalt  walks.  House  is  large,  14 
rooms  and  z  bathrooms,  ho'  and  cold  water  and  is  fully  fur- 
nished. There  is  also  a  fa-mer's  house,  barn,  sheep  sheds, 
tool  house,  etc.,  with  carts  ,nd  all  farming  implements.  Also  a 
boat  house  with  power  laui::h,  2  ro  -j^.s  and  canoe  with  all 
jappliances,  landing  stage,  anp'  supply  with    pumping 

Upon  the  main  land  is  a  sable  on  leased  land  with  two  stalls 
and  a  carriage  room.     Pric.forall  complete,  $iS.»i>o. 

FCF    SALE    BY 

W.  B.  BLAKEMORE  141   Milk  S*.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VIRGINIA 


Historic  Virginia 

Beautiful  old  home  in  Williamsburg  the  old  Capital  of  Vir- 
ginia. Owned  bv  Martha  Custis  before  her  marriage  to  George 
Washington.  Used  as  McClellan's  headquarters  during  the 
Civil  War.  House  of  colonial  architecture,  solid  brick,  in  large 
yard,  surrounded  by  old  brick  wall.  Oldest  farm  in  the  United 
States.  384  acres,  formerly  a  part  of  Jamestown,  the  ist  English 
settlement  in  America.  Practically  inexhaustible  soil.  James 
river  bottom  land,  artesian  well.  Can  load  schooner  right  at 
farm.  Half  mile  from  steamboat  landing  on  Jamestown  Island. 
Owner  obliged  to  move  West  on  account  of  business  interests, 
and  this  house  and  farm  can  be  bought,  either  together  or 
separately,  at  a  low  price. 
Address  Owner,  Chandler  B.  Chapman,  Madison,  Wis. 


FOR    SALE 


Hunting  Preserve  in  Back  Bay  District  made  famous  by 
President  Cleveland  and  Northern  Millionaires.  Is  an 
Island  of  265  acres  with  marshes  abounding  in  Canvas  Back 
Duck  and  Geese,  25  miles  from  Norfolk,  2  miles  from  rail- 
road. Price  with  all  hunting  rights  in  adjacent  waters, 
$40,000.00.  Write  to  Collins  &  Vandenberg,  Dickson 
Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  further  information  and  1910  farm 
catalogue. 


I  w^ish   to    sell   part,    or   all,    of   orchard 
of  sixteen  hundred  sixteen-year-old  apple 
trees  near  Barboursville,  Va.     Property 
valuable,  price  high.     Address 
DR.  W.  G.  CHRISTIAN,  Gordonsville,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE    CATALOGUE    OF    SPLENDID 
BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  Co..  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Northern 

Within  10  to 

Handsome  Colonial  Ho 

Grain,  ( .r.Ass.  Fruit,    Dair 

prices,  t.oo.l  Koads.  Iix<e 

and  excellent  E.jualjle  Cli 

tl-rite/ 

WM. 
I.,ee»biii'8: 

Virginia  Farms 

40  miles  of  Washington,  U.C. 
Ties,  Situated  on  Rich  Blue  Grass  Farms,  also 
.  I'oultry  and    Truck  Farms  of  all  sizes  and 
lent  Water,  Unsurpassed  M.irket  Advantages, 
nate  all  the  year. 

EADS  MIM.FR  CO. 

.oiiiloiin  County                  Virgiiiiii 

VIRGINIA  FARMS' 

Along  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  as  low"* 
as  $10.00  per  Acre.     Rich  Soil,  Mild  Winters 
Good    Market-s.      For    handsome    Booklet    and  Lo 
Excursion  Rates,  address  G.   B.  WALL,  Real  Estate 
C.  &  O.  Railwav.      Box  A-i,  Richmond,  Va. 


1600 -Acre  Game  Preserve 


On  Ja 


For  Sale  Cheap 


This  body  of  land  fronts  ^ 
includes  small  lake  well  stc 
and  chub. 

The  tract  is  covered  with  small  timber  quickly  growing  into 
value  which  equals  6%  yearly  income  on  investment. 

The  tract  abounds  in  wild  turkey,  quail,  squirrel,  rabbit  and 
deer.  In  season,  good  duck  shooting  on  lake  and  river. 
Only  two  miles  from  good  town  with  rail  and  steamer  service 
daily.  Six  hours  to  Washington  and  twelve  to  New  York. 
Price  .¥16,000  for  quick  sale,     .\ddress 

F.  H.  LA  BAUME,  A.  &  I.  Agt. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.  ROANOKE,  VA. 


\ERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


r_.».»    ,,                        1 

\mm^^'m:^-                      .  ^ 

.^'i 

'iS^SItu  M-a\ 

1*," 

\--  jm 

Grand  Virginia  Home 

on    the    shores    of    beautiful     James 
River  midway  between  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  and  convenient  to  R.  R.  sta- 
tion with  trains  either  way  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.     Magnificent  views; 
fine    boating,    bathing,     fishing    and 
shooting.     The  land  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive; the  mansion  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Colonial  architecture  extant. 
A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  des- 
criptive of  this  splendid  property  and 
its  history  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt 
of    ten    cents    in    stamps.      Address 
F.  H.  BALL,  Gen'!  Mgr.,    Williamsburg,  Va. 

$  1 5,000 

Water  Front  Estate 

"Eastern  Shore,"  Maryland 

Colonial  manor  house,  perfect  condition,  modern 
improvements,  steam  heat,  gas ;  lovely  lawn,  with 
magnificent  trees  to  the  water's  edge  ;  house  artistic, 
quaint,  convenient ;  I  72  acres  of  rich,  level  land  ;  near 
depot  and  steamboat  wharf ;  best  social  conditions ; 
yachting,  fishing,  bathing,  duck  and  quail  shooting  ; 
eminently  healthy ;  fast  trains  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  with  Pullmans;  $15,000,  easy  terms, 
stock  and  equipment  included. 

For  details  and  full  line  of  photos,  address 
Box    282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Large  and  Beautiful  Furnished  Dwelling 

In  Large  Town  of  S.  W.  Va. 

2  I -10  acres  of  land,  large  lawn,  much  fruit,  much  shrub- 
bery; many  flowering  plants;  water  in  dwelling  and  on  lawn, 
2300  feet  elevation,  beautiful  scenery,  delightful  chmate. 
The  owner  wishes  two  or  three  grown  people  to  occupy 
the  dwelling,  pay  expenses  and  board  him.  Only  refined 
and  honorable  people  wanted.  References  exchanged. 
Owner  would  sell  at  $10,000.  Good  opportunity  for 
parties  wishing  to  Htc  among  mountains. 

S.  G.  JOHNSON,  Wytheville,  Va. 


VIRGINIA   COUNTRY   HOMES 

A  beautifully  illustrated  periodical.  For  free 
copy  and  list  of  200  select  properties  in 
best  parts  of  state  apply  to 

H.  W.   HILLEARY  &  CO.,    CharlottesvUle,  Va. 


Branch  Offices  : 


Richmond.  Va.;     Fredericksburg.  Va 
Warrenton,  Va.;   Culpeper,  Va. 


Best  F'arm  in  Virginia 

Of  its  acreage,  "  Little  Dover  Plantation,"  James  River  Valley, 
20  miles  west  of  Richmond  on  R.  R.  and  main  Auto  road 
from  city.  426  acres.  126  in  meadow,  200  gr.azing  uplands, 
100  in  woods,  2  residences,  overseer's  house,  4  stables,  com 
house,  silo,  etc.  Climate,  water  and  views  make  it  a  perfect 
Southern  home.  Heavy  and  profitable  crops  from  low  grounds. 
In  miclst  of  tine  estates.  Adjoining  place  just  sold  for  $100,000. 
All  real  estate  advancing  in  value.  Will  sell  175  acres  with 
main  new  residence  and  one  stable  for  $14,000  net,  or  the 
whole  for  $30,000  net.     Write  owner  for  particulars. 

THOiUAS  .SEl>li«K!«,  JR. 
S06  S.  Cherry  Street,  RICHMOND,  VIKCLN!A 


VERMONT 


This  Beautiful  9 -Room  House 

all  hardwood  floors,  ek-ctric  lights,  etc.,  $8,000.     On  the  banks  of  the  C 
good  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  golfing    and    all    the   comforts    of    .t    Iq 
Within  5  minutes  walk  of  Depot  and   Post   OfEce.       Just  built, 
moved  to  Texas  on  account  of  business.     Address  . 

F.  Ad.  Gehring.       7  Tyler  Street,  BrattleJ^O'  ^^' 
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\^^^mr^f^CiY\  Rf'ill  l^Cfqfp  DirPPfOrx/'  I"  "^^is  department  are  printed  advertisements  of  residential  property, 
£LUIUpCdll  IVCdl  J-^5LaLC  J-^llCV^LUiy  gentlemen's  country  seats,  estates  and  town  houses  located  in  Europe. 
Advertisers  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  European  Property  Bureau  also.  This  Bureau  facilitates  negotiations  between  owners  abroad 
and  Americans  here;  it  will  submit  photographs  and  all  particulars  from  our  New  York  office  without  extra  charge.  When  sending  adver- 
tisements always  send  a  set  of  photographs,  map,  if  possible,  and  full  information  for  our  files.  Write  for  full  details  and  advertising  rates. 
MANAGER  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


TO  LET— FURNISHED 


I  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Guilsborough  Hall, 
rthampton,  England,  is  to  Let.  Hunting  Facilities 
Elxceptional.  Best  Pytchley  Hunt  Centre.  Golf  and  Polo. 
Doctor,  Telegraph  Otfice  and  Church  at  Park  Gates.  The  Hall 
is  exquisitely  Furnished.  Every  Modern  Luxury  and  Con- 
venience. Horses,  Carriages,  Plate  and  Linen  can  be  arranged 
for.  Excellent  Staff  of  Servants  could  remain.  Reason- 
able Rent  asked.  Inexpensive  to  keep  up.  Can  be  viewed 
by  making  application   for   appointment  some  days  in  advance. 

Please  address.  MRS.  IRENE  H.  SHERARD 
Guilsborough  Hall.  Northants.  England 


iruilsboroiiffll  IIbII 


T    o  Ho  rs  from  London 
Forty  Acres  of  Park 
Splendid  Grounds    Gardens 
Tenn  s  and  Croquet  Li    ns 
Model  Stablmg  {  o  Horses) 
Eight   Rooms  o\er  Stalles 

Two  Large  Conservator  es 
Perfect  Water  Supplj 
Modern  Dramage 


Double  Sound  Proof  Floors 
Double  Russian  \V  in  lows  (avail 

able) 
Perfect  Steaml  eat  n"  Thro  gl  o  t 


Cedar  \\  ood  ^ 
Adan  s  M 
Costly  Erard  < 
Heated  1  nen 
F  ne  Stud  " 
Perfe  t  Do  ne> 
Teleph   ne    oi 


CANADA 


LAKE  OF  BAYS,  CANADA 

FOR  SALE— 250  acres  on  Lake  of  Bays-about  ten  miles 
from  Algonquin  Park  Reserve.  Excellent  fishing.  High 
elevation— also  a  hill  on  the  property  from  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  panorama— about  one  mile  fronts  the  Lake.  An 
ideal  place  for  health  and  a  holiday.     Price  $2,500. 


Apply  to  A.   Rankin,  '^*T^,"omo."6n' 


Road, 


TORRE  DI  CIMELLA 

COLONEL  and    MR<;.  FVANS 


NICE  (in  Best  Part  of  Cimiez),  For  Sale 


Palm   Avenue 

Hvans.     Tlie   Imnsr   .    .,,,;.<■-. 


Magnificent  Trees 

I  Aith  great  care   by   the  late   M 
lilirent  hall  28  ft.  7  in.  by  25  ft.  3 


;^'ia  flLinj;  ; 


ling:  dining  1 


1  27  ft.  6  in.  by  -. 


ye\- 


low  s.\l<..:.n  with    frescoes.  Cliinese  room  ornamented  with  silken  panels 
and  magnificent  Ctiinese  work  brought   from    Pekin,  and   opening    into 

Grand  Marble  Terrace 

leading  to  grounds.     Principal  marble  staircase  of  imposing  design  with 
frescoed  ceiling  ascends  to  the  hall  ::alI'T\  .  around    which  are  grouped 

nine  bed  and  dressi  '      '  -  , 

stairc.ise;  excellent 

and  gardener's  cut 

Details  of  WONs   1 

HAMPTON  * 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Western  Kallwa.T, 
leet  Mltlf  nro|>ert.T 
ildct  «tll  Tald  out 
lot  and    cold,   four 


Two  hours  from  ]>ondun  on  the    .'«oii(h 

gardens;  ho UHi'   includes  13    bed,   bath, 
reception  rooms,   lounjfe    hall,    etc.      Oas  uiid    water 
mains.     Greenhouses,  etc.,  in  perfect  «»rder.     Golf,  huv 
hoatlne  and  lishine  available.     Area  of  house  and  eari 
nearly  two  acres.     KE>T,  $900  per  annum. 
Apply  E.  A.  I... 
Woodsprlnit,  Brockweir,  >i-.  CHEPSTOW,  Enelan 


M  ASS.VCHUSETTS  —  Continued 


Larne,    County    Antrim,    Ireland 

FOR  RENT.  This  fine,  large  estate,  located  near 
Belfast,  a  short  sea  trip  of  lYz  hours  from  London. 
The  mansion  built  of  stone  contains  8  double,  9  single 
masters'  bedrooms,  5  bath  rooms,  accommodations 
for  16  servants.  The  residence  is  completely  fur- 
nished including  silver  and  linen.  Extensive  stables. 
Provisions  may  be  had  from  the  ste'ward  on  the 
place.  In  a  beautiful  motoring  country,  superb 
scenery,  bracing  air,  near  golf  links.  Included  in 
the  rent  are  the  services  of  three  maids,  outside 
men  and  produce  of  garden,  fl  Other  photographs 
and  full  particulars  of   Country  Department  of 

PEASS:  ^  ELLIM'Ali^iHe. 

309  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


To  Buy  a  Country  Home 

Where  to  find  one  that  will  meet  all  your  requirements 
is  quite  a  prolilem.  Country  Life  in  America's  Real 
Estate  Directory  contains  the  advertisements  of  many 
desirable  places.  If  what  you  want  is  not  there,  the 
Readers'  Service,  which  is  in  touch  with  reliable  agents 
and  owners  everywhere,  will  endeavor  without  charge 
to  find  your  ideal.     Write  stating  all  particulars  to  the 

Manager  Real  Estate  Department 

133  East  16th  Street  New  York  City 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Continued 


IF  YOU  want  a  beautiful  and 
nnodern  country   home  sur- 
rounded by   a  lovely  park, 
and  only  six  miles  from  Boston, 
it  will    pay   you   to   investigate 
this  property. 

H.  A.  BARKER 

31 1  West  43rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


List  of  Reliable  and  Representative  Agents  l:::\:Sitr,y::rJ\^!:7t^°ll". 

of  each  citv.     Country  Life  in  America  readers,  therefore,  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  inquiring  of  or  dealing  with  them. 
Address  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES.  531  South  Spring  St.,  C.  H.  Lippincott  &  Co, 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,    Out  West   Bldg., 

Wills,  Spackman  &  Kent 

CONNECTICUT 

<^'*'-NWICH-Smith  Bldg,  Franklin  Edson, 

Raymond  B.  Thompson  Co. 
OREEt  iQH,  Estates,  Residences,  Acreage, 

Smith  Bldg.,  Wm.  S.  Meany 
SOUTH  N  ,wALK,  6  Railroad  Ave..  J.  M.  Lavton  &  Co 
STAAF0RD,^^3,jy^  Estates.  Farms 

Frank  B.  Ourky.  56  Park  Row 


NEWARK, 


NEW   JERSEY 

788  Broad  St.  Franklin  F.  Mayo  &  Co. 


RIDGEWOOD,  Fone  50,  Village  and  Farm  Property 

S.  S.  Walstrum 

NEW    YORK 

NEW  YORK,  546  5th  Ave.,  City  and  Country, 

Moore  &  Wyckoff 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,   503  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Scarsdalc  Company 
ROCHESTER,  1   Exchange  St.  C.   F.  Garfield 

Real  Estate  Co. 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  377  Broadway,  Lester  Bros. 
WESTCHESTER  CO..  28  E.  42nd  St.,  Scarsdalc  Estates 
NEW  YORK,  141  Broadway  (Country  Property  Specialist) 

E.  E.  Slocum 


LONG    ISLAND 

LONG  ISLAND,  18  E.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.,L'Ecluse.Washburn&Co. 
DOUGLASTON,  J.  Hart  Welch 

S.  OSGOOD  PELL  &  COMPANY,  ^37  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

NORTH  CAljoLINA 

FORBES  &  CAMPBELL,  52  Pattol  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,Farms, Summer  Hojies.Reynoids  Real  Estate 


VIRGIN 


CHARL(>rTESVILLE 
HERNDON, 


H.  W.  Hilleary  &  Co. 
Claude  G.  Stephenson 


NORFOL    ,   Baldwin  Bros.,  94  B^oke  Ave..  Norfolk,  Va 
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Architects'  Directory 

who  intend  to  build.    Special  rates 


In  this  department  are  printed  advertisements  of  architects,  landscape  designers,  sanitary  and 

constructing  engineers.     This  department  enables  architects  to  get  in   touch  with  readers 

Address  ARCHITECTS'  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133  East  16th  St.,N.Y. 


Bungalows  and  American  Homes 


Jl  ir  plans  -inJ  at,tLnl  st  to  buiki  rintin^  frnm  Ji  opo  io  to  fio  000  00 
Tliese  designs  arephotos  of  structures  we  ha\e  built  throughout  the  country 
—not  theoretical  pen  pictures  Special  specitications  and  details  of  construe 
I  tion  made  to  suit  any  climate     Price  of  book    $1  00  prepaid      Sample  leaves 

1^'*^  BROWN  BROS..  Architecte 

1920  Security  Bank  Bldg.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Surveys  and  Maps 

And  Plans  for  Development  of  Country  Estates, 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Villages,  made  and  executed. 

CLARK  &  PIKE.  Engineers,  WILLOUGHBY,  O. 


EUGENE   PITOU,  Jr. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Landscape  Architect 

Designs  and  estimates  for  improving  and  construct- 
ing the  grounds  of  city  and  suburban  properties. 
Ornamental  fixtures  furilished. 

229  Broadway,  New  York 


0.  PERRY  SARLE,  eng/neek 

146  Westminster  Street,    PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

PLANS,  specifications  and  superin- 
tendence for  Water  Works,  Sewers, 
Water   Powers  and  Industrial   Plants. 
HARBOR  AND    RIVER  WORK.  HYDRAULICS 

WANTED 


Superintendent  or  Manager 

An  American,  educated,  of  wide  general  experience,  and 
18  years  of  farm,  ranch  and  forest  work,  seeks  engage- 
ment as  estate  or  farm  manager.  Accustomed  to  fian- 
dling  men  and  familiar  with  constructive  as  well  as 
routine  work.  Correct  habits,  clean  record,  and  ex- 
ceptional references. 

Box  70  care  Country  Life  in  America 


WANTED— Situation  as  Superintendent  of 
Gentleman's  Country  Estate.     Experienced  in 
Gardening,    Landscape-gardening,    Dairying, 
Poultry  Raising  and  General  Farming. 
Reference  Furnished. 

E.    J.    R.,   405  Albany  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


Situation  as  Head  Working  Gardner.  15 
years'  practical  experience  in  horticul- 
ture. References.  Scotsman.  Age  ?i. 
Married.  J.  B.  ANDREW, 
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Grcenwic 


The  Right  Name  for  Your  Coun- 
try Seat,  Camp,  Yacht  or  Horse 

List  of  names  sent  free  of  charge 
Send   descriptions  to 

THE  NOMENCLATOR 

127  East  9th  St.  Plainfield,  New  Jer.sey 


GARDENER  MASTER   (Dutchman) 

Clever  gardener  Master,  married,  30  \  tars,  with 
excellent  references,  versed  in  cultivating  of  flowers, 
fruits  and  greens,  possessing  diploma  School  for 
horticulture,  wants  position.  Letters  postf.  sub. 
No.  4530  to  Leister  Bock  —  3  K  insthanael,  Leist, 
I  Holland. 


WM 


We  will  lay  out  an  orchard 
lor  you — or  increase  the 
yield  of  your  present  one 


^  We  will  find  a  suburban  home  for  you,  or  examine  any  property  you 
have  in  view,  tell  you  whether  it  is  suited  to  your  needs,  and  whether 
the  price  asked  is  high  or  low. 

^  If  your  suburban  estate  doesn't  pay,  we  will  show  you  how  to  run  it 
at  a  profit. 

^  We  will  improve  your  acres,  save  your  trees  from  destruction,  or 
solve  any  agricultural  problem  which  may  confront  you. 

^  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  selection,  purchase,  development  and 
successful  management  of  a  country  home  or  suburban  estate 

Our  Advice  and  Assistance  Will 
Save  You  Time,  Money  and  Trouble 


^Our  Association  has  been  formed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  giving  expert  aid  to  those 
who  own  and  those  who  desire  to  establish 
country  homes.  On  our  staff  are  men  of 
national  reputation — experts  on  Land,  Build- 
ings, Engineering,  Sanitation,  Landscape 
Gardening,  Stock  Breeding,  etc. 


^Thousands  of  city  business  men  now 
reside  in  the  country,  and  thousands  more 
are  now  seeking  country  homes.  These 
men  need  our  services  to  safeguard  their 
agricultural  interests,  just  as  much  as  they 
need  legal  advisors  to  conserve  their  busi- 
ness interests. 


^  Let   us  act  as  your  agricultural  counsellors.     We  can  save  you  many 
times  the  amount  of  our  fee  for  consultation  or  examination. 


Write  for  Our  Brochure 


prospective 


)f  a  country  ho 
booklet.  It  shows  the  wide  range  of  help  and  assis 
copy  will  be  sent  you  upon  receipt  of  your  name  ai 


•    suburban    estate  should    have  a  copy  of  this 
we  are  prepared  to    give.     A    complimentary 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS  assn 


501  Transit  Bldg. 


GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Pres. 
5  and  7  East  42nd  St. 


New  York  City 


Before  you  Build  or  Remodel  Your  Home,  you  should  get  a  Copy  of 

COUNTRY    AND    SUBURBAN    HOUSES" 


your  laeas  i: 
from  photos  1 
fioor  plans,  g 


us  desiijns  and  suggestions  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  helpiiii,'  yon  to  develop 
to  practical  building  plans.  The  designs  are  carefully  selected  tioin  original  sketches  and 
factual  work  and  are  illustrated  by  perspective  views  of  exteriors  with  first  and  second  story 
fingall  dimensions  and  details.  There  is  also  a  full  description  of  each  design  with  accurate 
ist.  Interior  views.  Chapters  containing  useful  information  and  methods  of  planning  and 
building.    Colonial,  Artistic,  £ng:lish  Half  Timber,  and  other  styles  of  Architecture. 

Peslens  oostlne  ^6,000  to  #80,000.        Price  4(1.50  prepaid. 

Deslffns  eo8tine  $12,500  to  $10,000-        Price  $1.50  prepaid. 

Detai:  pla,ts  prefared  for  nf7V  -work  or  for  remodeling  old  bididings 

WILLIAM  D.  DEWSNAP,  Architect,  ISO  Nassau  Si.,  New  York  City  (Rooms  513.  514,  515) 


"r/ie  HOUSES  of  1910" 

MR.  E.    S.   CHILD,    Architect,   announces    the 
publication  of    an  entirely  new  book  of   designs 
entitled  "The  Houses  of   1910." 

C  This  publication  shows  a  new  type  of  architecture 
for  home  building  suitable  to  the  permanent  cement 
and  fireproof  construction  which  is  the  coming  vogue 
in  America.  A  sincere,  and  it  is  hoped  successful, 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  intensely  severe  and  coldly  forbidding  aspects  which  these  substantial  materials 
produce  if   unskillfully  used.     The  beautiful  Spanish  and   Mission  details  are  here  shown. 

It  is  the  only  publication  with  desig:ns  large  enongli  to  show,  both  in  the  floor  plans  and  perspective,  the  details  of  the  building, 
and  thus  be  of  real  service  to  those  wlio  wish  to  build  a  fine  home.     It  is  not  merely  an  illustrated  pamphlet  or  magazine  article,  but 
contains  maduro  prints  of  perspectives  the  full  size  of  the  drawings,  and  floor  plans  at  one-eighth  scale. 
The  price  of  this  piiblication  is  Si.5.00  by  e.xPress,  prepaid 

Address  E.  S.  CHILD,  Architect,  Room  614,  17  State  Street,  New  York 
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1    OUlLry     l_^irCCLLII  y     The  Poultry  Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 
about  poultry  which  they  may  desire.     Address  POULTRY   DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


"Kellerstrass"  White  Orpingtons 

tSl  BIGGEST  PAYERS  Because  J^SiE^^h  be  the 

BIGGEST  WINTER  LAYERS 


THE    FAMOUS    HEN   "PEGGY" 
First   Prize  W^inner  at  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Jamestown  Exposition 


Kellerstrass   Strain 

"Crystal"  White 

Orpingtons 

Are  the  GRANDEST  UTILITY  birds  on  record 
today,  and  as  to  their  FANCY  QUALITY  tliey  won 
first  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  1905, 
1906,  1907,  1908  ;  also  at  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
England,  and  Chicago  and  Boston.  If  you  need  some 
birds  to  IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  or  for  the 
SHOW  ROOM  write  ns.  We  have  them,  and  the 
KIND  THAT  WINS,  as  our  past  record  shows. 
STOCK  and  EGGS  for  sale  at  all  times.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  the  ORIGINATORS  of  "  CRYSTAL" 
White  Orpingtons,  and  breed  only  the  one  kind.  We 
devote  our  whole  time  to  this  one  breed.  Eggs  from 
extra  choice  mating  $10.00  per  15  .straight. 
Life  Members  American  Wiiite  Orpington  Club 
and  the  American  Poultry  Association 


KELLERSTRASS    FARM 


Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Propr 


Originator  of  Crystal  White  Orpington 


Send  For  Our  Catalogue 


Westport  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


n^HE  celebrated  Hungarian 
A  and  English  Partridges  and 
Pheasants.  Ornamental  land 
and  water  fowl,  fancy  Pheasants, 
Cranes,  Swans,  Geese,  Ducks, 
etc.,  also  Deer  of   every  kind. 

Wenz  &  Mackensen,  NaturaUsts 

Proprietors  Pennsylvania  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park 

Dept.  D,      Yardley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 


are  the  most  be.-mtiCnl  ruul  profitable  fowl.  ]f  you 
want  eggs  you  want  Wliitft  Hocks  to  produce  them. 
Xo  breed  so  popular,  no  breed  so  profitable  as 
U.  R.  nSHEL'S  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  'J'en  thou- 
■^and  farm-raised,  strong,  vigorous  birds  For  Sale. 
Send  2  dimes  for  56 -page  Catalogue  telliiic  all 
a'liout    "IMshelton''    the   largest   Specialty   i'oulrrv 


F;  rm  : 


world.     It  will  interest  vou."   Ac: 


U.  R.  FISHEL,  Box  80,  HOPE,  IND. 


GIANT    BRONZE    TURKEYS 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES 

America's  Best  Strains 

At  the  great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show,  season  of  1 
our  Hronze  Turkeys  and  Partridge  Wyandottes  won  nic 
first  and  special  premiums  than  all  01  her  competitors. 
At  the  recent  1910  Madison   Square  Show  in  hottest 
competition,  we   again   won  half  the  hrsts  : 
total  ofmorepremiumsthanallc 
All    farm  stock  raised,  vigorou 
passed  for   egg  arid  table  purposes.    The 
choicest  stock  always  for  sale 


BIRD  BROS. 

Box  IS 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 


Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks 

satisfy  those  who  desire  their  birds  to  look  well  and  also 
to  lay  well.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  and 
experience  in  breeding  this  type,  and  are  RICH  IN 
STRONG,  VIGOROUS  BREEDING  QUALITIES 
acquired  in  Maine  climate,  especially  suitable  for 
foundation  stock. 

The   Name  "Pittsfield"  Stands  for  Quality 

with  our  huge,  up-to-date  4000  hen  plant,  we  are  the 
best  equipped  Barred  Rock  plant  in  the  country  to 
supply  you  promptly  with 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Utility,  $1.50  per  13,  $4.50  per  50,  $7.00  per  100. 
Exhibition,   $4.00   per    13,   $12.00   per  50,  $24.00 
per  100. 

DAY    OLD    CHICKS 

30  cts.  each,  $6.00   per  25.  $  I  0.00  per  50,  $  1  5.00 
per  100. 

BREEDING    COCKERELS 

Choice    utility    bird,    $5.00  :       Exhibition    breeders, 

$10.00  up. 
We  ship  all  hatching  eggs  on  the  day  thev  are  laid,  pack 
carefully,  and  expect  to  MAKE  GOOD  ANY  UN- 
REASONABLY POOR  HATCHES.  No  order  too 
large  or  too  small  for  prompt  attention. 
We  guarantee  to  deliyer  chicks  safely  at  your  nearest 
express  depot. 

Your  satisfaction  is  the  key  to  our  success 

Write  for  free  cat.alogue  illush-ating  plant  and  stock  and 
giving  tesliivionials.     Address 

PITTSFIELD    POULTRY    FARM    CO. 

404  Main  Street,  Pittsfield.  Maine 

To  insure  inquiries'  prompt  attention  use  street  address. 


G.D.Tilley 

NATURALIST 


Swans 

Crowned  Pigeons 

Geese 

Game  Birds 

Ducks  [DccovsJ 

Doves 

Herons 

Canaries 

Waders 

Finches 

Gulls 

Parrots 

Gallinules 

Parakeets 

Mud  Hens 

Cockatoos 

Sheldrakes 

Cockateels 

Flamingoes 

Lories 

Storks 

Lorikeets 

Pheasants 

Love  Birds 

Peafowl 

Rare  Cage  Birds 

Guans 

Owls 

Hungar 

an  Partridges 

Place  your  order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Re- 
member I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest 
e.\-clusive  dealer  in  ornamental  birds  in  America. 


G.    D.    Tilley,  Naturalist 

DARIEN,  CONN. 


Wm.  Cook  &  Sons 

Scotch   Plains,   New  Jersey,    Box   30 

Originators 

of  all  the  Orpington  Fowls.  Send  fot 
our  illustrated  catalog  with  history  of  thi 
Orpington  and  hints  on  poultry  keeping. 
Special  sale  of  several  thousand  stock  bird 
now  on.  No  country  home  complete  with 
out  the  beautiful  Orpingtons. 

Inspection  invited.        Trains  met. 


Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 
Shipped  Direct  to  You 

I  ship  by  express  young  chicks  by  a 
method  tested  and  proven  successful 
by  actual  experience.  All  grades  — 
finest    exhibition     of    utility    matings    of 

FisKel's  "Best  in  the  World" 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

I  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE 
THEM  TO  REACH  YOU  IN  GOOD 
CONDITION.  You  get  what  you 
order  —  healthy  young  chicks ;  you 
take  no  chances.  Prices  moderate. 
Write  today  for  my  splendid  chick 
catalog  ■ —  the     best     ever     issued     free. 

R.  C.  CALDWELL 

Box  1020     Lyndon,  Ross  Co.,  O. 
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AT  MADISON   SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK,  DEC.  1909,  JAN.  1910 

For  the  best  Cock,  Hen,  Cockerel,   Pullet  and  Pen  in  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
We  also  won   places  on  our  Barred   Plymouth  Rocks 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeders  and    Exhibitors  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


Hartwood  Sull.  Co 


J.  H.   Hallock,  Prop. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Wilson   Farm   Poultry  Co.,  Inc. 

Breeders    of    Utility    Poultry 

Producers  of  Poultry  Products 

150  Acres,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Telephone   716 


Barred      Plymouth     Rocks 

World's  Record  for    T-iventy     Years. 


Garden  Shows 
:  last  Twenty  years, 
ids  we  13ied  and 
lised  liave  Won  over 
%  More  First  Prizes 
III  any  oilier  exiiibitor 
s  won  on  any  stock 
mg  til 


High, 


.  alAgll■IU^  <>i    iwh; 

;weepstakes     Cutkerel   at  New 
irly    500  Itarred  Ply. 
npethig. 


adeBreed- 
and  Exhibition 
I'.iids  For  Sale— New 
\c.il\VinnersandHirds 
i;,,,l  I,,, m  Winners. 

I  he  last  II  years  46 
Hirds  Bred  by  us  have 
sold  for  Sioo  or  more 
eachorthatpricerefnsed. 

Illnst.Mied  Circular 
Free, giving  NewVork, 
Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  Show  Records, 
,ilso  i^articulars  of 
*i,ooo    Chick  Hatched 


from  Our  Eggs.  Price 
from  Be^t  Pens  Only, 
$7  per  13  Eggs. 

Bradley  Bros.,  Boi  sn,  Lee,  Mass. 


FINE  EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY  POULTRY 

—  LEADING  STRAINS  — 

Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Pit  Game  Chickens,  Imported  Pigeons 

Culver  Poultry  Farm,  571  Fifth  Ave. ,  Benson,  Nebr. 


Smith's  LIGHT   BRAHMAS 


WON 


1909 


First  Cockerel  at 
Madison  Square. 
First  Hen  at  St.  Louis.  They  are 
the  cream  of  utility  and  show 
quality,  and  raised  on  the  blue 
^rass.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Catalogue  Free. 

Frank  L.  Smith 
Box  402  Lexington,  Ky. 


BUILT  LIKE  A  HOUSE 


Here  you   have  the  perfect  home  for  your 
poultry — a  convenient,  protected  place  for  Biddy  and  her 
chicks,  or  a  safe  and  sanitary  Poultry  Home  for  a  flock 
of  10  or  12.    Damp-proof  and  drau<jht-tight — necessary 
conditions  for  handling  poultry  successfully  are  found  in 

Hodgson  Poultry  Houses 
and  Brooders 


ml  fo  handle  for  pulling 


Note  the  lower  illustration— 15  in  a  row.  These 
houses  are  so  popular,  poultrymen  buy  them  by  the 
dn/en.  Just  the  house  for  a  dozen  hens— an  ornament 
to  any  gentleman's  place.  Complete  with  feed  trough, 
cai;e  fountain,  roosts,  nests.  Easily  cleaned,  adjustable 
ventilator.  Put  in  youthens  and  let  them  thrive, 
bend  for  our  catalogue  of  Poultry  Houses,  Brooder 
Houses — everything  for  the  live  hen, 
E.  F.  HODGSON  CO..  118  WashingloD  St. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Money  in  Poultry 

$3,600.00 

NET  PROFIT  FROM  30  HENS  IN  ONE  SEASON  ON 
A  LOT  24x40.    IT  IS  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT,  IT 

HAS  BEEN  DONE  ON  THE  Kellcrstrass  Farm 


My  New  Poultry  Book 


Covers  all  branches  necessary  for  Success  with 
Poultry.  It  tells  you  what  I  have  done.  It 
was  written  from  actual   experience. 


IT  TELLS  YOU  HOW- 


HOW  I  made  $3,600.00  in 
24x40  by  feeding  them  the 
The  test  was  made  to  show 
as  on  a  farm,  I  also  furnish 
me  over  $2,000.00  for  the 
reference,  which  i 


n  from  thirty  hens  on  a  lot 
my  table  three  times  a  day. 
le  done  on  a  city  lot  as  well 
nes  of  the  parties  who  paid 
from  these  thirty  hens,  for 
ndisputable.     Remember  this  book  is 


written  by  a  man  who  has  had  the  actual  ■ 
HOW    I   make  my  chickens  weigh   two  and  one-half  pounds 

they  are  eight  weeks  old. 
HOW  1  prepared  my  chickens  for  the  show  room  so  thai  I  won  over 

90  per  cent,  of  aU  the  blue   ribbons  that  were  offered  during  1907 

and  1908.  the  last  season   that   I   showed.     A    "secret"    that   has 

never  been  published  before. 
HOW  I  built  my  indoor  and  outdoor  brooders  for  83  cents  each,  to  be 

used  either  as  fireless  or  with   heat  in  them  and  plans  for  the  same. 
HOW  I  raise  ninety-eight  chickens  out  of  a    hundred  that  1  hatch. 


HOW  1  took  a  flock  of  chickens  and  made   them  lay  $68  worth  of 

eggs  per  hen  in  ten  months  ! 
HOW  I  keep  my  male  birds  from  fighting  without  injuring  them. 
HOW   I  raised  the  five  chickens  I  sold  to  Madame  Paderewski  for 

$7,500.00. 
HOW   I  feed  my  chickens  for  egg  production. 
HOW  1  keep  my  chickens  healthy  and  free  from  sickness. 
HOW  I  select  a  good  laying  hen  from  the  poor  layer. 
HOW   1  break  up  my  broody  hens  without  injuring  them. 
HOW   1  pack  my  eggs  so  they  will  stay  fresh. 
HOW   I  mate  up  my  chickens  tor  breeding  and  fertility. 
HOW  1  run  my  incubators  and  supply  moisture. 
HOW  I  raised  my  famous  $10,000,00  hen  "  Peggy," 
HOW  1  build  my  hen  houses  and  plans  for  the  same. 
HOW  1  bred  my  big  egg-laying  strain. 

It  also  tells  about  broiler  plants,  egg  plants,  and  remember,  there  is 
also  an  article  in  this  book  called  "Two  Years  on  the  Kellerslrass 
Poultry  Farm,"  which  explains  hundreds  of  things — just  what  we  do  in 

"  World's  Greatest  Poultry  Plant."     This  is  the   greatest  article  ever 
written  by  a  real  practical  poultryman. 

Remember,  this  book  was  written  by  a  man  who  has  sold  the  highest 
priced  chickens  in  the  world,  who  also  sold  $68.00  worth  of  eggs  per 
hen  from  a  flock  of  hens  in  one  season,  in  fact,  if  you  breed  a  chicken 
ofany  kind  you  know  my  reputation  as  a  breeder.  This  is  the  fir; 
time  1  have  ever  offere  ' 
breeder  or  to  the  publi- 


fact,  if 
a  breeder. 
I  sell  any  of  my  "  methods 


to  the 


IF    YOU    RAISE    CHICKENS    OF    ANY    KIND    YOU    NEED    THIS    BOOK 


READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


Eriit^t  ke  U>  ilr  t^-. 

of  tl'rkfL,     . 
No  S03<  "'<•'  '  ' 
ytu^isl  S,  igoq 
Ernest  KelUr^'y  i 

Dear  Sir  -Co:     >  ,: 
hy  selling  f6S  oo  -uon,. 
G  M  ClRl I 
My  dear  Mr  Keller  st, ,.  j 

/  have  sixteen  of  \ 
tint  ty  one  (.2JI)  eggs  fer  i 
yuly  ig,  igog 

The  simplest  tort  of 
frobUm     <f,ralui',„^ 


Editor  Rttu 


affidavit ,   alio  ti  ap  nest  record 


splendid shoiving you  7ur 
n  from  30  hens  m  one  ■.ea 
tile  Poultry  Journal,  Out 


Send   $1.00— and  a   Copy   of  the   Latest    Revised   Edition  of  the   Book   Will   be  Sent    You    by    Return  Mail 

Address   ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS,    Publisher,    Westport   Station,    Kansas   City,   Mo. 


NOTE:     Ask 


DON'T  BUILD 


that  new  hen  house  or  fix  up  tlie  old 
teUinu  all  about  the  Potter  Poultry  H 
supplies  of  all  kinds.     Potter  Fixtures  have 
lit     — 


get  our  large  new  loo  pp.  catalog  (over  joo  illustntions) 
Perfection  Feed  Hoppers,  Simplex  Trap  Nests,  feeds  ind 
n  the  market  over  8  years  and  are  used  by  thousands  of 
poultry  keepers.  They  are  complete,  convenient  and  sanitary;  made  in  3  styles  and  12  sizes  to  fit  any  hen  liouse 
We  now  make  the  complete  line  of  PORTABLE  (K.  D.)  HOUSES.  BROOD  COOPS.  PIGEON  LOI  TS. 
etc..  formerly  made  by  the  Morgan  Sanitary  House  Co..  of  Lemont,  111.  These  are  made  in  20  different 
styles  .ind  sizes,  and  if  you  want  a  complete,  up-to-date  and  cheap  house  or  coop  ofany  kind  you  should  not 
fail  to  send  for  large  illustrated  catalog  telling  all  about  these  goods. 

nON'T     If  II  I     °''^'="  y°"'  '*y'°S  ^^'^^-   "«=  '^e  potter  system  and  pick  out  the  lav 
*'"•'    *      "^*'*'   the  loafers  and  keep  only  healthy  laying  hens.     The  Potter  Sy:  '      ' 

covery  of  the  century  in  the  poultry  world  and  is  used  by  over  25,000  poultry  keepers.     You  can  save  dolHrs 
because  you  keep  only  layers.     Our  new  100  pp.  book  entitled  "Don't  Kill 

poultry    raisers    on    the    subject   of   laying   and    non-laying    hens    and 
particular  and  want  to  make  more  money  ' 


1  is  the  greatest  iis 


y^r~- 

1 
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II 

}[ 

egg     produtti 

Downers 


Illinois 


WHITE 

LEGHORN 

EGGS 

AND 

DAY-OLD 
CHICKS 


Buy  your  eggs  and  day-old  chicks  from 

The  Rancocas  Poultry  Farm— The 

largest  and  greatest  poultry 

farm  in  the  world. 

Here  are  a  few  facts,  proofs  of  which  are 
open  toeveryone  that  will  inspect  the  records. 

52i,g86  eggs  were  laid  by  3894  hens  and 
pullets  (actual  count)  during  iqoq.  From 
every  thousand  of  these  eggs  put  in  our  in- 
cubators, 670  live  and  healthy  chicks,  on  an 
average,  were  hatched.  Who  can  show 
better  results?  Doesn't  this  prove  the  e::- 
cellence  of  our  White  Leghorns,  for  eggs 
and  hatching? 

'I'his  is  the  most  successfully  managed 
farm  in  existence.  And  it's  improving  and 
growing.  This  year  we  have  over  q.ooo  laying 
hens,  kept  in  flocks  of  500,  from  which  we 
w  lU  get  over  a  niiUion  eggs  this  year. 

'flie  title  of  The  Rancocas  Poultry  Farm 
recently  has  been  transferred  to  The  Inter- 
national Poultn'  Sales  Company,  but  the 
ownership  and  management  remain  the  same. 
y-olii  chicks,  es,.- 
'^eghorii  chickens. 


THE 

RANCOCAS 

POULTRY 

FARM 

INTERNATIONAL 

POULTRY  SALES 

COMPANY 

J.  M.  FOSTER,   Pres. 

Box  100 

Browns- Mills-In-The- Pines 

NEW  JERSEY 


SQUAB/ 

book' 
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xks  W  p  «ere  first,  the  ongi- 
h  century  in  fertliers.  We  take 
I  ^quab  Mnea^liieCmontnly). 


322  Howard  Street 


PLV  MOU I H   ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 


Melrose,  Mass. 


The  City  Man  Says 

eggs  cost  more  each  year.    This  is  true, 
yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  city  folk 
keep  poultry  to  produce  the  family  sup- 
ply.     The  raising  of  poultry  and  the 
production    of   eggs    increase   each 
year.       The   demand    groves   faster 
than  the  production.      Result — 
THE   PRICE  GOES   UP 

The  poultry  industry  has  greater  possibilities  than  ever 
before,  and  it's  profitable  on  either  small  or  large  scale. 
Geo.  H.  Lee  has  been  a  poultry  raiser  for  25  years  and 
invented  appliances  he  couldn't  buy.  The  same  mechanical 
means  that  he  perfected  are  used  by  successful  poultrymen 

erywhere.    Lee's  "Chicken  Talk  "  is  a  book 
him.    Valuable.    Free  copy,  and  1910  Incubator,  Brooder  and 
Poultn?  Supply  Catalog  mailed  postpaid.    Ask  for  it  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1163  Harney  Street,  Omaha.  Neb. 


48  BREEDS 


fine  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very 
beautiful.     Largest  poultry  farm  in  the 

Northwest.    Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 

Send  4  cents  for  fine  80-page  Annual  Poultry  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT,    Box  938,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Greider's    Fine    Catalogue 

of  pure  bred  poultry  for   1910  is  biy^ger  and  bettt 
than    ever,   coo    pages,    handsomely   ilhistrati 
engravings,    photos,    30     fine    colored    plate; 
cribes    65     leading    varieties    of     land    and 
fowls.     Gives   low   prices   of    stock   and  eggs,   ali 
incubators,  poultry  supplies,   etc.     Calendar  for  e 
month.     Tells  how  to  care  for  [loultry,  giving  full  k 
The  price  of  this  book  is  only  10  cents.     Write  for  it  U 

B.  H.  Greider,  Box  80,  Rheems,  Pa 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  AIninnnc  for  1910  lias  224  pages  witli  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases  and 
remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their  prices 
and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
now  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclopedia  of 
chickendom.    You  need  it.      Only  15  rentSo 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,      Box  717,       Freeport,  111. 


White  Wyandottes 

Bred  for  vigor,  shape,  whiteness  of  plumage 
and  heavy  production  of  large,  brown  eggs 
for  a  quarter  century,  which,  with  winnings 
for  the  past  decade  in  the  best  shows  in  the 
country,  stamps  mv  stock  the  equal  of  anv. 
Superb  males  and  females  for  sale.  Eggs 
for  hatching  after  February  ist. 

HARRY  W.  BRIXTON 


□ 


THOROUGHBREDS! 

SoinethinEr  above  the  ordinary.     Koval  strains  of 
l>iu-'k».  "  ^:o      '  '  ;„tl.      (  ..,..1. 

itiitri.iBii..iM-. 


tAIi  F.tRJIS,  I,ITTI,E  SlI.VEIt.  NEWJEIis 


An  Egg  a  Oay  How 


^-lake  your  hens  lay  now,  whether  you 
int  eggs  tor  market,  or  for  your  own  table. 

miphrey's  free  secret  always  gives  eggs 
in  plenty,  and  better  flavored  eggs.  Once 
feed  fresh  bone  cut  in  a 

#       ALWWS  OPtN   MOPPErT^ 


BONE  CUTTER 


Bones  are  the  best,  y  t  cheapest,  egg-pro- 
ducing food  known— r<'duce  feed  cost  one- 
hulf  Send  for  my  new  book  on  "The  Golden 
Eijg."  with  Humphrey's  secret  for  getting  it. 

HUMPHREY,  Clia  St.  Factory,  Joliel. 
Wliere  Humphrey  ham!  and  power  Bane  CutliTs, 
"  Broodi-rs,  Grit  Crushers,  Dry  Bona 

,1  other  Poultry  Helps  are  made. 


r  Cutte 


February,    I9IO  COUNTRY      LIFE      IN     AMERICA 


//  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  I 
the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 


38s 


Make  thtf  beginning  of  bigger  and  more  certain 
Poultry  Raising.    Keep  your  hens  laying 
and  hatch  better  and  stronger  chicks  with  MODEL 
INCUBATORS.     Ut  us  teU  you  Why  and  how. 


and  Brooder*  Send  to-day  for  the 

^S^";'    Practical  Poultry 
Book  FREI 

Nine  chapters  on  the  opportunities  in  the 
Poultry  Business.  Where  to  Locate,  How  to 
Build  Cheap  Houses,  Foods,  How  to  Recogni; 
and  Prevent  Diseases.  Valuable  to  both  amat 
and  breeder.  Describes  the  special  features  th 
make  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders  the 
world  for  producing  bijrger  and  stron^'er 

Model  Incubator  Company.   Dept.  J,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WRITE 
DAY 


POULTRY  FENCe 

STOCK  STRONG— RUST  PROOF 

Made  of  extra  heavy  double  Kah  anized  u  ires. 
No  top  or  bottom  bo.ird',  required. 
lii^  Chick  tight— bottom  wires  onU  1  in.  apart. 
MORE  THAN  NETTING 


Buy  the  1 
The  Cypheri 


■^    right?    Cyphers    means  big  hat<  hes  of  health 
heat  or  ventilation  troubles.     Used  bj  more  Go 
i  Agricultural  Colleges,  I-anciers  and  Practical 
.  Poultry-raisers  than  all  other  makes  combined 
I  Cyphers  patented  features  found  in  no  other 

I  The  World's 

Standard  Hatcher 

is  guaranteed  to  you.  You  li.ne 
prove  its  superiority.  Send  for  i6f 
Catalog. 

cyphers'  incubator  company.  Department  63 

'  Buffalo,  N.  V.  ;  New  Vorli  Cltv.  N.  Y.;  Chica 

Boston.  Mass.  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ;  Oakia 


A0SORBINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained,  swollen  Ten- 
dons, Ligaments,  Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  :iiid  Btop  pain  from  a  Splint,  Side 
Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  110  hair  gone. 
Horse  can  be  used.  A  safe,  pleasant  remedy  for 
Bruises,  old  Sores,  Puffs,  Enlarged  Glands  01 
Veins,  Varicosities,  etc.  Book  2D  free.  $2.00  a 
bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
YOl!N«,  P.  n.  F..  41   Temple  Street,    Sprlnefleld,  Moss. 

^ATiTF^    RATITE 

For  the  destruction  of  RAT.S. 
MICE,  and  MOLES,  by  a  special 
virus  which  conveys  a  contagious 
L-  peculiar  to  these  animals.  Harmless  to  human  beings,  do- 
animals,  pouliry  or  g.ime.      Nol  a  poison.     50  cis.  to  $1.50. 

INTRODUCl-.l)  I!V  US  T]-;N  YEARS  Ai.O 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  order  from  us. 
PA^TEIU  VACCINE  CO.,  Ports 
irt,  3l!fl  \V.   mil  St.  Ihicngo,  »23  Dearborn  St. 

institut  Tasteur.  Paris.    Biological    Products. 


A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY 

$1,500.00  from  60  Hens  in  Ten  Months  on  a  City  Lot  40  Feet  Square 

TO  the  average  poultry- 
*    man  that   would  seem 


impossible  and  when  we 
tell  you  that  we  have  actu- 
ally done  a  $  1 ,500  poultry 
business  with  60  hens  on 
a  corner  in  the  city  garden 
40  feet  wide  by  40  feet 
long  we  are  simply  staling 
facts.  It  would  not  be  pos 
sible  to  get  such  returns 
by  any  one  of  the  systems 
of  poultry  keeping  recom- 
mended and  practiced  by 
the  American  people,  still 
it  is  an  easy  matter  when 
the  new 

Philo  System 

is  adopted. 

The  Philo  System  is  Un- 

like   All   Other  Ways 

of  Keeping  Poultry 

and  in  many  respects  just 
the  reverse,  accomplishing 
things  in  poultry  work  that 
have  always  been  considered 
impossible,  and  getting  un- 
heard of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  withou 
The  New  System   Covers   All    Branches   of 

the  Work  Necessary  for  Success 
from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product. 
It  tells  how  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to  hatch 
nearly  every  eggand  how  to  raise  nearly  all  the  chicks 
hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans  in  detail  how  to 
make  everything  necessary  to  run  the  business  and  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry 
business  in  any  other  manner. 

Two  Pound  Broilers  in  Eight  Weeks 
are  raised  in  a  space  of   less  than  a  square  foot  to 


■  best  quality,  bringing 


the  broiler  without  any  loss,  ind  the  broilers  are  of  the  \ 
here  Ihrcc  cents  ]<'r  i)oun(l  ab<)\e  the  highest  ni.irkct  j.ri 

Our  Six-Months-Old  Pullets  are  Laying  at  the  Rate  of  24  Eggs  Each  per  Month 
in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green  cut  bone  of  any  description 
is  fed,  and  the  food  used  is  inexpensive  as  compared  with  food  others  are  using. 
Our  new  book,  The  Philo  System  of  Poultry  Keeping,  gives  full  particu- 
lars regarding  these  wonderful  discoveries,  with  simple,  easy-to-understand 
directions  that  are  right  to  the  point,  and  15  pages  of  illustrations  showing  all 
branches  of  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 

Don't  Let  the  Chickens  Die  in  the  Shell 
One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chickens  that  are  fully  developed 
at  hatching  time  whether  they  can  crack  the  shell  or  not.     It  is  a  simple  trick, 
and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  'he  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese  which  enabled 
them  to  sell  the  chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 

Chicken  Feed  at  15  Cents  a  Bushel 
Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but  little  trouble  and  have  a 
good  supply,  any  day  in  the  year,  winter  or  summer.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  get 
a  large  egg  yield  without  green  food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 

Oar  New  Brooder  Saves  2  Cents  on  Each  Chicken 
Xo  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  over-healing  or  burning  up  the 
chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire.  They  also  keep  all 
the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically  or  kill  any  that  may  be  on  them  when 
placed  in  the  brooder.  Our  book  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  take  and  use 
them.  One  can  easily  be  made  in  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 
TESTIMONIALS 

.Mr.  E.  R.  Philo.  EIniira,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1909. 

Dear  Sir:— I  feel  that  I.  more  than  any  persou  who  ever  embarked  in  tlie  poultry  business, 
liavc  nunh  to  be  th.inkl'ul  lor.  E..r  many  years  my  health  was  of  the  poorest.  I  had  always 
\'frn  .1  v^r'-at  liver  'A  piiuUrv  .^nd  1  dei  ided  to  devote  all  my  time  to  the  chickens.  I  after- 
uarls  1...  nil.  ..o|u,nitt.l  uitli  Mr.  I'hiloand  studied  up  the  the  Philo  System.  I  could  make 
,1  1ml.  mcTi.  \  M|,,,Ti  Mur  limited  space  ol  i;round.  I  began  to  look  at  the  $  side  of  the  business 
.iiid  1  iii.id.-  upniv  iiiii.d  th.it  ill  the  Philo  System  I  could  find  profit  as  well  as 
1st  of  January.  igoU,  to  June  i6th  of  the  same  year  I  cleared  $200  from  : 
did  witliout  advertising.  The  merits  of  the  birds  raised  by  the  Philo  Sysl 
surplus  stock  right  at  home.  This  season  from  January  ist,  1909.  to  November 
the  sales  from  my  plant  have  reached  the  |6oo  mark  and  I  ha\e  at  least  $300  worth  of  stock 


pleasure.    From 
U  hens.     This  I 
ild  all  my 


ving  i 


Three  Pound  Roaster 


systems  of  raising  poultry 

"Mrs.  Mrs.  Fred  Wilcox. 
Mr    E    R    Philo   Elmira    N    'V  1  Imiti.  .\.  V..  Oct.  30.  1909. 

Dear  Sir  —No  doubt  jou  will  be  interested  to  learn  ..f  .nr  su,    ,ss  in  keeping  poultry  by 

income  of  user  J500  10  from  six  pedigree  hens  and  one  cockerel.  Had  we  understood  the 
w  irk  as  well  as  we  now  do  after  a  \eir  s  experience,  we  could  easily  have  made  $1000.00 
fr^iii  the  SIX  hens  In  addition  to  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  pedigree  chicks,  we  have 
learei  over  $961  00  running  our  Hatclier)   plant  consisting  of  56  Cycle  Hatchers.     We  are 

W  ith  best  wishes    we  are,  Very  truly  yours.  (Mrs.)  C.  P.  Goodrich. 
Mr    I     R    Philo    Elmira    N    Y  South  Britain,  t:onn.,  April  14,  1909. 

II  ,r  Sir  —I  have  followel  \our  system  as  close  as  I  could;  the  result  is  a  complete 
I  r  s  If  there  can  1  e  an\  imi.roiement  on  nature,  your  brooder  is  it.  The  first  expe- 
ti  n  e  1  iiad  with  >our  svstem  wis  list  December.  1  hatched  17  chicks  under  two  hens,  put 
them  as  s  jon  as  hatche  1  in  one  f  f  \our  broo.lers  out-of-doors  and  at  the  age  of  three  months 
I  s  Id  them  at  3sc  a  pound  The\  tlien  averaged  g^;  lbs.  each,  and  the  man  I  sold  them 
to  said  they  were  the  hnest  he  ever  saw   and  he  wants  all  I  can  spare  this  season. 

Yours  truly,  A.  E.  Nelson. 
Send  $1.00  direct  to  the  publisher  and  a  cop-i  of  the  latest 
revised  edition  of  the  book  •will  be  sent  you  jy  return  mail 

E.  R.  PHILO,  Publisher,  561  Third  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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NO  WEAK  POINTS 

Because 

The  chief  points  of  difference  in  wire  fencing  are  those  points  where  wire  meets 
Study  those  points  before  purchasing!     Remember  that  wraps  or  clamps 
add~8' ,    to  19',    to  the  weight  of  the  fence  — but  add  no  strength.     These  bungle- 
some  wraps  and  clamps  have  to  be  paid  for,  too. 

The   selling   price  of  any  other  fence  made  from  the   same  gauge  wire  as  the 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  is  greater  than  the  price  of  the 


Pittsburgh   Perfect"  Fence 

The  "  Pittsburgh   Perfect  "   Fence  with  wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point  ;    the   only   fence 
that  has   no  waste,  no  point   of   weekness. 

lid   piece  of   steel   throughout,  for  the  weld  is   even  stronger   than  the   wire 
Every   wire   is  of   special    steel,  galvanized    by   our  own   improved   process. 

"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences  are    made    in    73    styles    for    every    fence    purpose.        Y 
dealer  sells   it.     Send  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH       STEEL      CO. 

PITTSBURGH.    PA. 
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The  Readers'  Service  vriU  give  yc:i 
injormalion  about  motor  boats 
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d  how  t^o 
egg-raisers  made 

112,000  a  year 


iHB 


TO  men  and  women  who  want  to  make  money  at  home, 
a  most  intensely  interesting  book  is  the  Corning  Egg- 
Book,  which  tells  how  the  Comings,  on  a  patch  of 
ground  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  have  built  up  in  four  years 
an  egg-raising  plant  that  earns  a  clear  profit  of  over  $12,000 
a  year.  When  they  took  up  egg-raising,  both  were  in  poor 
health,  and  had  no  experience.  Capital?  Well,  they  began 
with  one  pen  of  thirty  hens!  Now^  they  have  a  large  and 
valuable  plant,  and  their  iq53  hens  averaged  a  profit  for  last 
year  of  $6.41  each. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  valuable  especially  because  it  shows 
how  ordinary,  every-day  people,  without  large  capital  or  special 
training,  but  with  "gumption"  and  industry,  can  make  money  in  a 
business   that 

can  be  carried  ^^^  _ 

on  anywhere.  fm7\^^Kw^  •  _*i^B^^,^|a^i  '^ 

Egg  -  raising  r-*^S''>«!*k:-  jLlBlpgS.:  ;^  4" 

is  much  sim-  |  ^H9L.  l5?^-' -  ^Slwfffl»%'*  -  ^  ".ITL.<^ 
pie  r  than 
poultry  rais- 
ing. Thehard 
work  of  kill- 
ing, dressing, 

J  1        ^  M""   inyniir  lions,  ,   lOoJict  lon^,  ivith  1500  pullil 

and  market-  ^  ^  ^       "         '   '^ 

ing  fowls  is  left  out.  The  rest  can  be  done  by  persons  who  are  weak, 
old,  or  in  poor  health.  Corning  methods  have  proved  successful  on 
both  a  small  and  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  ready  market  everywhere. 
We  all  want  fresh  eggs.  They  are  better  food  than  meat,  easier  to 
cook,  keep  fresh  longer,  and  make  a  far  greater  variety  of  dishes. 
You  can  sell  one  dozen  or  one  thousand  dozen  a  week,  and  for 
READY  MONEY;  and  if  you  only  learn  the  secret  of  raising  a  regular 
supply  for  customers  IN  WINTER,  you  can  ^^X.  fancy  prices. 

This  and  all  the  secrets  of  actual  success  m  egg-raising  are  told  in  the  Corning  Egg- 
Book.  It  tells  where  the  Comings  find  their  market,  why  they  r;.  je  only  white- shelled, 
sterile  eggs,  how  they  keep  hens  laying  regularly  in  winter,  when  they  hatch  chicks  to  lay 
best  in  December  and  January,  how  to  mix  the  feed  that  produces  the  most  eggs,  how  to 
prevent  losses,  how  they  found  the  best  breed  for  egg-producing,  and  how  their  whole 
system  works  to  that  one  end — eggs,  eggs,  EGGS.  It  gives  photographs  and  complete 
working  plans  of  their  buildings,  which  can  be  made  in  sections,  large  or  small,  as  needed. 

The  Farm  Journal  publishers  believe  that  thousands  of  Country  Life  in  America 
readers  will  want  to  learn  how  two  novices  could  in  four  years  make  egg-raising  pay 
$12,000  a  year  ;  so  they  have  decided  to  offer  the  Corning  Egg- Book  to  subscribers  to  the 


FARM  JOURNAL 


to  increase  its  subscription  list 
to  ONE  MILLION  forncxt  year 

Farm  Journal  is  the  standard  farm  and  home  paper  of  America;  made  for  housekeepers,  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  fruit-growers,  truckers,  poultrymen,  stock-men,  dairymen,  suliurbanites  and  village  people. 
It  has  always  "stood  up"  for  women,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  them.  It  is  clean,  brief,  bright,  "boiled 
down,"  intensely  practical.  "Cream,  not  skim-milk,"  is  its  motto.  It  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  known 
everywhere.  "Judge  Biggie"  and  "Peter  Tumbledown"  are  chaiacters  better  known  to  many  than 
Hamlet  or  Micawber.  Its  poultry  department  is  famous  for  the  practical  value  of  its  contents.  It  has 
now  more  than  650,000  subscribers,  but  won't  be  hai)py  until  it  gets  a  million,  which  it  expects  in  1910. 
More  than  halt  a  million  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  and  even  ten  years  ahead,  which  shows  rare  confi- 
dence in  a  paper.     It  never  prints  a  medical,  fraudulent,  or  trashy  advertisement,  and  it  is  famous  among 

^  _  __  ^  _  high-class  advertisers  for  its  extraordinary  "pulling"  power. 

"~~~""~~~~  SPECIAJ.  OFFER  :    We  will  send,  postpaid,  the  Corning 

Egg-Book  and  the  Farm  Journ.^l  for  two  years. 


Cut  out  and  send  this  Coupon 

Fakm  Journal,  1030  Clu-iry  .St.  Pliil.idelpl 
Hncloscd  find  50  cts.     Send  the  Coming;  I- 


Book  and  Fanu  Journal  for 


i     BOTH  FOR  50  CENTS 

I       (a-.h,  money  Older  or  check.      Book  and  paper  may  go  to 
I       different  addresses,  if  desired. 


'       1030  Cherry  Street 


FARM  JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 


LIVE  STOCK  DIRECTORY  . 


Pinehurst  Farm  Shropshires 


IS  noted  for  the  many 
at  St.  I.ouis  World's 
)  International,  as  well 
,  '^t^te  Fairs  during  the 
breed  the 
imported 


Henry  L.  Wardwell 

Springfield  Centre 

^"      Otsego  County  New  York 


Als 


RARE    ANIMALS    AND    BIRDS 

NOT    OBTAINABLE    FROM    OTHERS 

The  MUSK  OX  nonu  in  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park  ivas  procured  by  me.  I 
■will  get  more  if  anyone  avants  them. 


Bison,  Elk,  Deer,  Antelope,  Caribou,  Rocky 
Mountain  Goats,  European  Grey  Partridges, 
Blackgame,  Hazel  Grouse,  Willow  Grouse, 
Wild  Turkeys,  Prairie  Chickens,  Quail, 
Grey  and  Fox  Squirrels,  Northern  Hares, 
Rabbits,  Foxes,  Peafowl,  Wild  Swans, 
Wild  Geese,  Wild  Ducks,  etc.,  etc. 
No  Catalogs  or  Price  Lists  Write  for  what  you  want 

DR.   CECIL  FRENCH,  Zoologist        Washington,  D.  C. 


I     I 


Northern    Grown  Berkshires 

of  the  Most  Fashionable  Lines  of  Breeding 

I-or  l'eili;4rees  and  Prices  address 

ROYCROFT  FARM  SIDNAW,  MICHIGAN 


ANNUAL    AUCTION    SALE 
(March  9,  1910) 

OF 

50  Three  Year  Old  Mules 

BY 

MEADOW   VIEW    STOCK    FARM 

Hyde,  Md.,  Md.  &  Pa.  R.  R. 

Terms  :  Cash  or  Negotiable  Notes.  No  Private 
Sales.    Further  particulars  on  request. 


Compressed 

Pure  -  Salt    Bricks 


A  trillin.e:  expens 


It's  Horse  Sens 


ibled  animals  to  take  j 
No  better  saJtn 
N.at    Pate 


Belmont  Stable 
Supply  Company 

Pi't      ,ri    mi  M/y'i. 
Kk...  kl\N,     -      N.  Y. 
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T  i\7f^  Q<-r\r»b"  Y^iff^ntr\r\T  I"  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  reliable  stock  farms.  The  Live  Stock 
J-^IVC  OLOLK.  i-VirCCKJl  y  Department  of  Country  Life  in  America  will  be  glad  to  send  to  its  readers  any  information 
about  stock  which  they  may  desire.  Address  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St., New  York 


Pure  Bred 
Holstein  Cattle 

If  all  the  leading  physicians  in  America  and  abroad  were 
to  come  to  you,  one  at  a  time,  and  tell  you  that  the  milk 
of  the  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cow  was  without  question 
far  superior  to  all  other  breeds  for  infant  and  invalid 
[feeding  and  general  use  because  the  fat  and  solids  were 
more  evenly  balanced  and  the  milk  carried  with  it  the 
[real  vitality  and  constitutional  vigor  of  the  breed, 
would  you  believe  it?  Of  course  you  would,  and  that  is 
just  what  they  will  tell  you  if  you  ask  them.  Would 
you  be  interested  to  own  this  kind  of  cows?  You  cer- 
jtainly  would.  Along  witli  this  they  are  large  in  stature, 
Ipretty  to  look  upon  and  easy  to  care  for  as  well  as 
;money-raakers.    Investigate. 

Send  for  our  FREE  illustrated  hookUtt 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

IH  American  Building  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


A  YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL 

Dropped  Oct.  17,  1908.  Very  handsome,  light  lemon 
fawn,  with  few  white  markings. 

Sire,  Hood  Farm  Pogis  gth.  Sire  and  dam  both 
champions,  a  champion  himself  and  the  sire  of  a  champion. 
Sire  of  20  in  Register  of  Merit,  Class  A. 

Dam,  Hood  Farm  Golden  Cowslip,  Imp.,  by  Distinc- 
tion's Crown  P.  S.  1837  H.  C,  second  over  Jersey.  He 
is  out  of  Distinction,  fourth  over  Jersey  and  dam  of 
Distinction's  Pearl,  first  over  Jersey. 

This  young  bull  is  fit  to  head  any  herd. 

FOR  PRICE   ADDRESS 

HOOD      FAR.M,      Lowell.      Mass. 


C      : 

HOOD  FARM  POGIS  935532 


Young  Selected  Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale. 

For  pedigrees  and  prices,  address 

THE  PASTUR.es.      BELFAST.  MAINE 


Northern  Grown  Jerseys 

Choice  Ir\dividvials  of  FsLi-kcy  Breeding 


ROYCROFT  FARM 


SIDNAW.  MICHIGAN 


Oorscts  for  Winter    Lamb   Raising 


profitable  of  all  live-stock  occupations.  Winter 
Iambs  sell  for  Jio  to  $20  per  head  in  the  city  market. 

It  is  the  solution  of  the  "worn-out  farm  '  problem,  as  the 
most  sterile  land  can  be  utilized. 

For  particulars  and  prices  of  breeding-stock,  write 

irnsmuir  Farm     .     .    .    New  City,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


*i^^n 


KERRY  CATTLE 


Cream 
Separators^ 


The  Recognized 

Criterion  by  which 

others  are  judged. 

The  modern  dairymen  want  a  Cream  Sejiarator  that  ful- 
fills  to  the  highest  degree  these  three  requirements: 

Close  Skimming,  Easy  Running,  Long  Life. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  only  separator  that  combines  leader- 
ship in  all  three  of  these  essentials. 

The  U.  S.  has  received  more  and  higher  awards  (ac- 
knowledging its  superiority)  iu  1909than  allothermakescomhiiicd. 

A  request  for  Catalog  28  will  show  you  all  about  this  thorouplil  • 
practical  separator  and  tell  you  all  about  our  latest  awards. 


and  lively  grow  ing  pigs  are  quick  money  makers.  Jersey  Reds  are  the  most 
satisfactory,  all-round  breed.  Those  who  have  tried  them  say  so.  Fatten 
easily  and  quickly,  are  small-boned,  long-bodied,  vigorous  and  prolific  ; 
quality  of  meat  unsurpassed.  Have  some  choice  offerings  now,  S.ttisfaction 
guaranteed.     Write  quickly.     Free  catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  C,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

unceasing    source    of    pleasure  and    robust 
1th  to  children.    Safe.    Inexpensive  to  keep. 
Higrhest  type.     Many  champions.    Stallions 
and    mares  for   breeding.    Complete  out- 
fits.     Our    beautifully    illustrated    free 
catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

8ELLE   MEADE   FARM 

Dept.  N,  Markham,  Va. 


State  what  you 
[  wntmg  for  lists 

Home's  Xoologirnl 
Avpiisi 

TKaiisns  (111,  ]In 


Large  Berkshire  Swine 

oth  imported  and  American  'ncc 
|g  along  the  most  approved  line 


THERE  CAN 

ONE  BEST 

,  Why  lose  prolits  breeding  and 
.?^  (eeding  scrub  hogs  ?  Two  ol 
S  f  our  O  I.  C.  hogs  weighed 
•^.'  2806  lbs.  We  are  headquart- 
ers for  breeders.  Will  send 
saniDle  pair  of  our  famous 

O.I.C.HOGS 

on  time,  and  give  agency  to  first  applicant. 
?  are  originators  most  extensive  breeders 
■  shippers  of  thoroughbred  swine  in  the 
rid      Write  for  circulars. 

l-.B.  SILVER  CO.. 
451  CAXTON,     CLEVELAWD,  OHIO. 


!red  < 


ock  of  all  a 
ed  a  cross  animal  nor  had 
olest  her  pigs.  All  animals 
I  red  free  of  charge.  Your 
ick  if  you  want  it. 

Write  for  booklet 


i^/ 

-  % 

Jy 

!VJ  e:  R  10  ALE     RARIVIS. 


\A/    V  O  FJ  t-s- 


Delaware  County, 

The  value  of  a  cow  in  the  Meridale  Herd  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  butter  she  will  produce  year  by 
year,  and  only  the  cows  which  "make  good"  are  retained  in  the  herd. 

Calves  born  to  such  cows,  by  any  Meridale  sire,  should  be  peculiarly  desirable  animals   for  herd  building. 
Visitors  always  welcome.  Correspondence  invited.  / 

AYER  &  McKINNEY,  300  Chestnut  Street  PHILADELPHIA. 
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E  B  R  U  A  R  Y 


•rjr-  I     ■I~X'  .  In    til  is    departi 

J^Criricl     l—^irCCLOiy        country    life    in    America  invites  correspondence    and  will   be    glad   to  send  toils    readers  any   information 
about   dogs    which    they  may  desire.      Address    KENNEL    DEPARTMENT,    Country     Life     in     America,    133-137     East    16tli    Street,    New  York. 


1  Walescott  Kennels 


Importers  and  breeders  of  Scottish  ami  W  clsli 
T.-rriiTs  Hue  at  rro^-rntrrobnWv  the  best  collection 
,,, ■<  .,„:.i,   i..„;,r^  1,,  1,,-  f,,nM,l  in  anyone  kennel  in 

,.,  tcso.  fen,alesf35 
,  :i.ctionsofthorongh 

,iTi  old  breed  whose 

,1  .     !>f  appreciated.  Aire- 

, ;  ,1     :..  J  'I  -i  -e.     Large  enough 

for  a  \sal:  li  '\"'.i,  nnt  tn..  I,n-r  fi -r  the  house.  Puppies, 

males  $35  tn  $75,  females  $25  to  $50. 

Walescott  Kennels,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


Scottish  Terriers 

Offered  as  companions.     Not 
given  to  fighting  or  roaming- 
Best  for  children's  pets. 
NEWCASTLE   KENNELS 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Airedale  Farm  Kennels 

^.— -^  SPRING  VALLEY.  NEW  YORK 

/        .  J\  30  miles  from  New  York  City,  Erie  R.  R. 

(    M\A\  MR.  HOWARD  KEELER.  Owner 

I^^^B^B|I  This  is  probably  the  largest  and  tinest  farm  home  for  Aire- 

V^H^HH/  dale  Terriers  in  Americ 

V^MR'  THE    BEST    CHUM    FOR   CHFLDKEIV 

>^    ^^^  The  most  intelligent,  affectionate  and  useful  dog  living. 

ONLY   THE   BEST  REGISTERED   STOCK   FOR    SALE 

The  man  who  owns  an  Airedale  has  at  least  one  loyal  tnend 


* '  AiredaleTerriers' ' 

A  few  healthy,  farm-raised  puppies,  of 
the  Champion  "Clonmel  Monarch" 
strain.  Magnificent  dogs  for  the 
country  estate  and  without  equals  as 
house,  stable  or  watch  dogs. 

RUSSELL  H.  JOHNSON.  Jr. 
Chestnut  Hill  Phila. 


R   L  U  A  L  E  S 


Sent  FREE.  Describes  the  breed,  gives 
points  about  training  the  dog  for  game,  iii.in- 
au'in-^  puppies,  hunting  experiences,  etc.  In- 
vahmble  to  the  sportsman  and  dog  lover. 

THE  AIREDALE  TERRIER 


Colne  Farm  Kennels,  Montreal,  Can. 

Home  of  the  World's    Foremost  Champions. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Breeders  in  America. 


Cairnsmuir  Fox  Terriers 

Majok  G.  M.  Caknuchan 
New  City,  Uocklanu  Co.,  New 
YOKK,  offers  young  puppies  either 
wire  or  smooth  liaired  to  be  shipped  ;is 
soon  as  weaned.  I>0US$I5,  IHITIIEs 
»IU.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  Cairnsmuir  blood 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  Hurch.Tsers 
should  send  che(iiie  with  order,  staiinij 

older   puppies    for   sale    at   all   times. 


B.  C.  Kennels 

p.  0.  Box  488,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Belvidere  Adam   Bede 

(Imported) 

At  Stud.     Fee  $10.00 

Young    Stock    Usually     for 
Sale. 


Old  English  Sheep  Do^s 

Puppies  by  Imp.  "Wilson's  Blue  Peter, 

ex.  Imp.  Wilson's  Little  Dorrit. 

Wilson's  Blue  Peter  at  Stud.     Fee,  $30.00. 

Wilson  Farm  Kennels,  Mendham  Road 

Telephone  716.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FRENCH    BULL    DOGS 


Pups  by  Ch.  Gamin  II,  winner 
first  prize  at  the  last  Madi- 
son Square  Show.  Also 
one    registered     brood  bitch. 

Ch.  GAMIN  II  at  Stud- Fee  $50 

without  return   privilcucs 


JP< 


m 


ted  D^c 
W.  M.  Van  Norden,  Harrisoti,  W 


Dachshunds 

Have    for     disposal     several 
well-bred    French    Poodles  and 
Dachshunds.     Tri-colored  spot- 
Js  a  specialty. 


;chcsterCo.,New  York 


Cocker  Spaniels 

andsoine  thoroughbred  Spaniel 
only  makes  an  ideal  Christ- 
KMft,  but  is  a  source  of  pleas- 
the  wliole  year.  They  are 
lualed  as  a  family  pet  orcom- 
on  for  children.  A  fine  a*;- 
ent  of  puppies,  any  color  or 
Satibfactiun  guaranteed. 


HANDSOME  BROOK  KENNELS 
Franklin,  Del.  Co.,  N.  V. 


Cocker  Spaniels 

The  merry  little  cocker  is  the  ideal 
dogforthe  fannily — more  intelllgeni, 
affectionate  and  cleanly.  1  have  some 
fine  rnale  pups  at  $25.00  and  some 
beautiful  dogs  a  year  old,  thoroughly 
house  broken  and  tramed  at  $40.00 
up.  The  quality  of  my  stock  is  well 
known  and  a  full  guarantee  goes  with 


f^ 


I',  li,  lUnrlntosli,  Fraiikl 


Pa. 


fe^**-^'*^ 


"Dachshundes" 

Dackel  Kennels 

Home  of 
Clianipion  •'  Hiasl  M." 
Champion  "  Niggel  Forst  " 
Champion  •'  ]-iM  from  Cleveland  " 
High  class  dachshundes  of  the 
best  imported  strains  for  sale. 

J.  Robinson,  Manager, 

737  West  Ferry  Street, 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Dachshundes 


pet  and  companion.  Extra  line 
dogs  of  the  best  imported  sto^  k 
always  on  hand. 

I>r.    CARL  O.  FOLKEXS 

1145  iSiipcrlor  St., 

t'lvvelaiid,  O. 


Toy    Pomeranians 

,    and 
prize 

delivered   with   express   charges   and 

duty  paid. 

MK.S.  A.  A.  MACDONALD, 


Toy  Pomeranians 

The  Argent  Keniie  Is  have  for  disriosal 
some  exquisite  toy  Pomeranians,  same 
breeding  as  Golden  Glow,  Tiny  Tad, 
Flufly  Ruffles,  Tiny  Wolfina.  Little 
Roy  Blue,  and  Sable  King,  all  first  and 
cup  winners  at  the  largest  shows. 

Puppies  from  this  strain  are  hardy. 
easy  to  raise  and  have  heavy  coats  of 

All  colors.  '         (No  Post  Cards.') 

Mrs.  Champion,  "Manor  Hurst" 

We'.t  Mew  Brighton,  !<talen  Islanil,  N.  V. 

Telephone:  373  I .  West  Bri^ihton 


Chow  Chows 

The  Chinese  Chow  is  probably  the  most  attractive 
dog  of  all  pet  vanetie.s.  We  have  for  sale  some  choice 
puppies  and  grown  stock  by  the  celebrated  Ch. 
Chinese  Chum.  Kennels  located  only  1 4  miles  from 
New  York   City.     For  prices  and   particulars  address 

W.  Feeth,  Mgr.,  Blue  Dragon  Kennels 
Great  Neck  Long  Island 


Pomeranians 

all  colors 
for  sale  or 
at  stud 
THE  LAKEWOOD 

POMERANIANS 
5  West  83d  St.,  New  York 


Nowata  Pekingese 

Several  very  beautiful  puppies,  red,  biscuit, 
or  parti-colored  for  sale ;  they  are  small, 
sweet  tempered  and  housebroken  ;  in  their 
pedigrees  are  twelve  champions. 

At   Stud    to    Appro'ved   'Bitches 
Nowata  Chin-qua-pin  Fee,   $25.00 

This  little  dog  is  a  proven  sire  and  is  from  the  highest 
pedigreed  stock.  His  own  last  winiiiiig.s  were  at  the 
Toy  Spaniel  Club  show  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  Decem- 
ber Q  and  10,  where  he  was  awarded  eiglit  special  prizes 
aiid  was  adjudered  the  best  Pekingese  in  the  show 
winning  over  .several  imported  champions  of  note, 

Nowata   Kennels        Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York 

(Properlu    of  Mrs.    M.    E.  Harh^) 


Russian  Wolfhound 

Prize  winning  grown  dogs  an 
pups  for  sale  at  reasonabl 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteec 
See  our  exhibit  at  "Garden' 
or  write  for  particulars  to 
BOREAS  KENNELi 

Plainfield.  N,  J. 


Russian  Wolfhounds  <^ 


Valley    Kennels 
Simsbury,  Conn. 


The    largest   ai 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of  Russian 
Wolfhounds  in  the  world.  Stallion 
hounds  at  both  kennels.  Illustrated 
catalogue  containing  exclusive  infor- 
mation, IGc. 


Irish  Wolf  Hounds 

Aristocrats  Canine  Race  — 
Grand  Companions —  Equal 
to  Watchman  on  Country 
Place.  .Mso  Foxhounds, 
Bloodhounds,  Bear  Dogs. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS, 
LEXINGTON,  KY. 


Scotch  Collies 

The  Hawthorne  Quality  frequently  show  al- 
most human  intelligence.  There  is  nothing 
morefaithful  or  loyal.  They  have  no  equals  in 
style  and  refinement.  To  appreciate  their 
merits  it  is  only  necessary  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  justly  famous  strain. 
Beautiful  sable  and  white  puppies  are  look- 
ing around  for  new  homes. 

Hawthorn  Collie  Kennels 
CHAS.  C.  RYDER,   Cummaquid.  Mass. 


® 


Collies  of  Qualityi 

bred  from  the  world's  great-1 
est  winning  strains,  everyi 
matured  dog  a  prize  winner; 
beautiful  puppies  now  ready 
for  shipment. 


Fine  litter  of  sable 

MM IB     ...  ^  ^ 

y^^*^v3 

and     white      collie 

i^fSSJOF 

pups  for  sale.     Per- 

iwViMaft 

1  uaPT"  JL  r23^ 

fect  markings.  Sire: 

_     ^|B£^ 

wH^nair  t^ltKS'^ri 

"Champion     Grey- 

jUMM^HH 

V-^flr^i  '^^^  ' 

stone     Prelate"; 

Dam:    "Rosebud." 

HP    HI 

r%iHi^^%E^^^B' 

Born  July  28,  '09. 

T^     IT 

f    ■P^^*'^^^*' 

Artdresb 

'  ^        M-j^ 

r-xoUJLlMB  II 

H.  K.  Miller 

'"^"^51^ 

lt..x  8K.  Ilnrribon.  N.    ^  . 

Pure  White  Collie  Dogs^ 

High-bred,  Registered  Stock  'i 

Faun-r.iised,    Grand  Individuals, 
Pu/i/^ies,    Either  .SV.r,  $13.00  Up. 

BIERBRIER   KENNEL 

Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

R.  R.  Station:     AlleMd..le 


Collie  Pups  for  Sale 

Have  for  disposal  three  Collie  pups  (2  bitches  and 
I  dog),  3  months  old.  Sire,  son  of  Wishaw  Clinker, 
out  of  Greystone  Countess.  Price  very  reasonable,  ( 
only   $30.00   each.       For   further  particulars  address 


Joseph  Harshaw 

Penllyn,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


P 


COLLIES 


i<p 


Old  and 
young  stock 
always  on 
band. 


'^ 


February 


9  I  o 
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Why  Not  Own  a  Champion? 

L<-t  lis  book  your  order  for  ;i  Pure  White  BULL 
TERRIER  \m\t'.  bv  the  noted  champion  Djchess  of 
Albany,  anci  tln!  champion  bull  terrier  of  America, 
Champion  Edgecote  Peer,  who  has  never  been 
(h-feated.  l'ri<-i-s,  $35  to  $100,  according  to  age 
wlien  shipped. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS.  Sire  Glenmere  Taps  and 
Willow  Brooke  Fudge;  all  pups  have  good  heads 
and  tails.  Brindle  with  standard  white  marking. 
$35  to  $75. 

GREAT  DANES.  Sire,  Champion  Porthos  (one  of 
tlie  best  great  danes  in  this  country),  dam,  Salt 
Town  Fercoia.  These  pups  will  be  large  and  very 
intelligent,  as  well  as  good  show  specimens.  Prices. 
$50  to  $150,  according  to  age  when  shipped. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Each  pup  registered  ivith,  and  pedigree  certified 
by  American  Kennel  Club 

Salt  Towrn  Kennels 

JACOB  P.  MILLER,  Jr.,  Prop. 
116  Di'.laye  Bldg.,         -         -        Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


English  Bloodhounds 

lie  most  perfect  family  dog.    Companionable, 

asily  trained  to  find  any  member  of  the  family 
r  strangers;  long  registered  pedigrees;  always 
,  inners  on  the  show  bench  and  on  the  trail. 
Voung    and    old    stock  for  sale  at  nv. derate 
rices,  qnality  considered. 

llliistrntect  l?ook,  two  st.lllips.     Photoj^raph,  25  cents. 

J.  L.  WINCHELL,    Fair  Haven,  Vermont 


Airedales  and  Bull  Terriers 

for  " Pals" and    Wa'ch  Dogs 

in  the  Country  Home 

Kenwyn  Kennels 

Regiitered 

Point  Pleasant  New  Jersey 


i 


Juno   Boarding  Kennels 

-An  ideal  winter  home  for  your  pet.  Kennels 
heated.  Exercise  yards  sheltered  and  suntiy. 
'I'ernis  reasonable;  highest  references. 
At  Stuil-KnsterSnow,  A.  K.  C.  S.  P..  70128, 
son  of  Sportsman,  medium  weight,  mahogany 
brindle.     Ke«-,  ^ I. 5.00. 


G.  W.  CROSBY  RYE,  N.  Y. 

I  iliplM.iie  a.-. 4  K.VI-. 


!  Pointers — For   Sale 

■High-class  shooting  dogs  thoroughly  broken  by  a  professional; 
(also  a  litter  of  liver  and  white  pointer  pups  the  right  age  to 
Ibreak  now,  sired    by    the   celebrated    champion   "  Devonshire 

Maxim"  (over  2000  birds  have  been  killed  over  him),  and 
Ihis  get  require    little  or  no  training.     State  wants  clearly  and 

we  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Midkiff  Kennels,     ED.  OUTHET,  ^Ugr..     Dallas,  Pa. 


Old  English  Sheep  Dogs 

The  Correct  Dog  for  the  Country  Estate 

Several  fine  puppies  whelpecJ  July  31,  1909, 
by  Ch.  Ringlows  Sultan,  beautifully  marked 
and  of  correct  type.  Price  $25.00  up.  A 
few  year  old  dogs  for  sale.  For  photographs 
and  information,  address 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Vhay,  Box  163,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


Irish  Wolfhound 

For  Sale. —  Irish  Wolfhound  dog, 
iwinner  of  first  prize  at  last  West- 
'minster  Show,  for  $250.  W.  H.  B., 
;i6  Cooper  Square,  New  York  City. 


The  Ideal   House  Dogs  and   Companiom 

boston  terriers 
french^'bulldogs 

Send  Stamp  for    Catalog 

.    SQUANTUM KENNELS 
Atlantic.  Mass. 


Dachshunde 


l.irl„.„sloin,  Wfsl  Ellll,   N.ir 

ihorc.  (iormnny 

\\,.sl  End  Kennels,  Mount 

Vernon, 

N.  V. 

I  'irip  two  fainous  kenne 

Is.  mos 

noted 

•..rfxcellent  Dachshunde 

stock. 

are  un- 

,|.r the  satne  managemen 

t.     Re 

owned 

I  hampion  stud  dogs  arc 

tept  ab 

road  as 

Hi    .,s    here.     Choice 

puppt 

s    and 

■rnwn  dogs  nearly  alwai 

nd. 

For  prices,  fees,  etc.. 

ddress 

West  End  Ke 

nnels 

16th  St.  and  Irving  PI. 

Ne 

wYork 

Through  the  Gate  or  Not  at  Alt 
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American    ^ 


Fence 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire, 
of  Honest  Quality 


The  improvement  that  adds  greatest  mar- 
ket value  to  any  place  and  gives  most  satis- 
faction  to  the  owner   for   the   money   spent 


LET  the  proper  fencing  of  your  acres  be  your 
next  consideration.  From  the  vast  estate  to 
■^  the  small  country  place,  good  fencing  — and 
lots  of  it  —  is  a  dominating  factor  in  its  successful 
operation,  its  market  value,  its  claim  to  admiration. 
Look  up  an  American  Fence  dealer,  slate  your 
n'(|uirements  and  let  him  give  you  his  suggestions 
and  estimate. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.     It 
is   made  of  a   quality  of   wire  drawn  e.xpressly  for 


woven-wire-fence  purposes.  Galvanized  by  latest 
improved  process  —  the  best  that  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  elastic, 
hinged-joint  (  patented )  principle,  which  effectually 
protects  the  stay  of  upright  wires  from  breaking 
under  great  strain. 

Test  American  Fence  under  all  conditions.  You 
will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvan- 
izing are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and  efficiency 
to  the  hardest  usage.     Dealers  everywhere. 


F.  BAACKES,   Vice-Pres.  &  Qen'l  Sales  Agent 

American    Steel    &    Wire    Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Selected 

Boston  Terriers 

All  Ages  Low  Prices 

Carpenter's 

103  Portland  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Windcrbournc  Great 
Danes 

Best  Guardians  and  Companions 
for  Women  and  Cliildren.  Puppies 
for  sale,  all  colors.  All  stock 
registered. 

WINDERBOXJRWE  KENNELS 
Springman,  Va. 

Old    English    Sheep    Dogs    and 
Chow  Chows 

The  property  of  Mrs.  Richard  Harding  Davis 

First  prize  winners;  also  puppies  of  these  breeds; 

Typical  specimens;  very  reasonable. 

For  particulars  apply 

Kennelman 

Crossroads  Farm  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

COLLIES 

We  have  for  sale  some  good  Blue  Merle  and  Sable 
colored  brood  bitches  and  puppies  sired  by  excellent 
pedigreed  stock.  Also  have  well-known  sires  at  stud. 
For  further  patticulars  and  stud  catalogue,  write  to 
D.  J.  PRIME.  Mgr.,  Imna  Collie   Kennels 

MISS  M.  BULLOCKE,  Prop. 
West  Simsbury  Conn. 


The 
Dog  Book 

By 
JAMES   WATSON 

Covets  every 
phase  of  the  sub- 
ject,    with      full 

accounts   of  every  prominent    breed.        128 

full-page  pictures,  in  one  complete  volume. 

Net  price  $5.00    (postage  40c.) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York 


Mrs.  Norton 

relieves  owners   of    all    anxieiy    regarding 
their  dogs  while  absent  from  home. 


Intelligent  care 
Best  of  food 


Clean  surroundings 
Inspection  invited 


Middle  Ground,  Hempstead,  Long  Island 


Greyhound  for  Sale 

One  male  3-year-old  Greyhound, 
well  mannered,   used  to  children 


W.  D.  Woolson 


Springfield,  Vt. 


^■■^■m 

■  Greatt    Dacne 

■          xi„  r.,„„    n,„>  ..R, .h«  iv-,>f„. 

m^^^^  J 

■      sale.     Heis,.oyea.scld.^pedigreeJanda 

H      fi,«    \v,c.,„;„«,.r     v„„„«l     ri„K    t;K„„.    „ 

Bl  >'?^-     ^ 

■        Marli.;nn  Sn„are  CirHen      New    York       Fel, 

Hj^^^^H 

■     9th  to  i2th.    IVic^  S-Jtm.uo. 

■                 Fcr/:„;/„r  j>a,-/,n,/^^s  7L;-iU 

^I^I^^^HI^^H 

■                 M.  S.  CARSON 

^^^^^^^i^^m 

■                               Telephone  1803 

BRUTUS  THE  rV. 

26  Highland  Ave.,  Vonkers,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 


Handsomely  marked  Boston  Terrier  Dog,  nine 
months  old,  house  and  street  trained,  affectionate 
with  children.  Sacrifice  price  $40.00.  Value 
$75.00.     Choice  puppies  $25.00  and  up. 

William    Wallace 

p.  O.  Box  285,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Holdfast  Kennels 

Champion  Great  Danes 

Importers  and   Breed- 
ers of  Harlequin,  fawn, 
l)rindle  and  black  var- 
ieties. Owner.s  of  more 
champions 
and   winners  of 
more     valuable 
trophies       than 
any     other 
American  Ken- 
nel specializing 
in    this    Breed, 
and  matured   stock   for   sale   and   champions   at 
A  half  dozen  brood  bitches  for  sale. 

288  Ave.  A,   New  York 


Pups 
stud. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish 
injormation  about  foreign  travel 


COUNTRY    LIFE     IN    AMERICA 


In  this  department  are  printed    advertisements  of    hotels   and   resorts.     Information   about   any 
sort  of  hotel,  together  with   fullest   information  about  railroad  and  steamship  lines  for  reaching 
them  comfortably  may  be  secured   through  this  department.      Address   RESORT  DEPART- 
]\IENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  133  East  16rh  Street,  New  York. 


Where  to  Go 


Win+er  Tickpl 


t 


And  read  about  the  grand  tour  to  and  through  California- - 
Up  or  down  that  entrancing  sweep  of  Pacific  shore--Capped 
by  a  pleasurable  jaunt  over  the  "Wonder  Way"  through  the 
majestic  Cascades,  Olympics,  and  Rockies--On  one  of  the  five 
superb  daily  electric-lighted,  steam-heated,  transcontinental 
trains  of  the 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

"The  Scenic  Highway  through  the  Land  of  Fortune" 

CYou  can  roll  along  the  North  Bank  of  the  mighty  Columbia  River,  or  delve 
through  the  snow-capped  mountains.  CYou  can  visit  such  interesting 
and  enterprising  cities  as  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane  and  many 
others.  C.You  can  see  such  marvelously  produc- 
tive country  as  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana,  North   Dakota   and   Minnesota.      CYou  can 

start  from  or  arrive  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  in  the  y  ^^  -  -  »^;.-  ^^-^ 
same  Northern  Pacific  train  that  carries  you  through  f^f^  ^^^^^ 
these    sights     and    scenes     that    rival   the    world.       '"^    '  ^^t^-- 

CWill  you  not  "clip  the  sUp"  and  send  it  today? 
The  delights  of  the  trip  will  be  spread  before  you 
by  return  mail.      Address 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Rome:  HOTEL  QUIRINAL 

All  Latest  American   Comforts.        60  Bathrooms 

Illustrated  Booklet  from 
389    Fifth   Avenue                        New   York 

fH^a   EUROPE  Including  OBERAMMERGAU 

^^«J      auth  Season-  -Limiloil  Parties                   Excrplioiinl  Advantages 
n^CD!                    WK.  and  .MRS.  IIOWAKD  S.  PAINE, 
lAJCjfl      1 48  Kidee  street,                               Glens  Falls,  N.  T. 

NAPLES:   GRAND  HOTEL 

First    class:    unrivalled    jposition  ;    Swiss     management. 
Props.  Hauser  &  Doepfner.     Booklet, 

389  Fifth  Avenue                       New  York 

Have  you  tried  Mennen's  Violet  Talcum   Toilet   Powder? 
h  appeals  to  those  who  prefer  a  delicately  scented  Toilet  Pow- 
der.     It  is  absolutely  pure,  because  it  is   simply   the   original 
Mennen's    Borated    Talcum    Toilet    Powder.     It    is    the    only 
Powder  that  has  the  scent  of  fresh  cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample 
box  for  2c.  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT 
Only  two  days  from  New  -^ork  by  fast  luxurious  steamers 
sailing   twice  a  w.ok.     Outdoor   life  all    winter.     Beautifu 
drives,  saddle  ridins,   tennis,  golf,  yachling,  sea  bathing 

The  well  .nownPRINCESS  HOTEL  now  open 

AceomnK«iat(-'S  40D 
HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Mgrs.,              Hamilton,  Bermud 

A  Country  House  and  My  Own 
Utile  Garden 

Did  you  ever  hear   any  one  say  they  were  looking  forward   to  getting   it. 
We  have.     If  you  were  that  person  and  were  able  to  purchase  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  would  you  know  where  to  get  just  what  you  wanted?    Through 
our    magazine,   COUNTRY    I-tFE  IN    AMERICA,  we  are   in   constant   touch 
nith  reliable  real  estate  agents  everywhere.      Without  charge,  our  Readers' 
Servi<:e  will  put  vou  in  touch  with  these  agents,  who  will  search  and  secure 
for  you  your  ideal  place.                                  ^ 

Mgr.  Real  Estate  Dept.,  Country  Life  in  America 
133  East  16lh  Street,   Ne..   York  tity 

THE  WAYFARERS  by  Mary  Stewart   Cutting 

Mrs.  Cutting's  line  novel,  depicting    sympathetically  an  intimate 
side  of  American  life,  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  highest  expec- 
tations  of  the    admirers  of  her    shorter  suburban  stories.  $1.50. 
Published  by   Doubleday,   Page  &  Company,    133  East   16th  Street,   New  York 


^i 

ITS  2^1^ 

i  ffifrtK 

-Ax       • 

1  il-^' 

Antonio 

/^OME  to  San  Antonio! 
^^     Away  from  winter — 
to  the  land   of  flowers — to 
the    city  of    Romance. 

/A 

.    Golf,  Polo,  Tennis,  Riding 
1   to    Hounds,    New    Million 
.'   Dollar    Hotels. 

X 

See  the  quaint   Mexican  Quar- 
ter,   the    Ancient    Missions 
\             and  —  the   Alamo' 

liki'ii 

"v Out    tourist    book    (edi 

s?"^!^^      'ion    <1«    lujce)      "San 
AlHBHHb  Antonio    the   Beauli- 
HBHHHI  ful           CD 

nn 

^^■^^V  JOHN  B    CARRINGTON 

^^^^^^^^B                Secretary 

■i 

^^^^   6  CHAMBER  OF 
^^^                 COMMERCE 

^H 

^^^                  Sao  Antonio  Texas 

^^p!/err.ScXo«'-g,^ 
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MILLBROOK,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY, 

NEW    YORK 

F^  ULL  two  years'  course  for  High  School 
graduates.      Full    academic    and  col- 
lege   preparatory    courses.      Special 
courses  in 

Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  Literature, 

History,  Aesthetic  Dancing,  Voice 

Culture,    Domestic   Science. 

Fully  Equipped  Gymnasium   and    Riding  School. 

Location  in  a  section  noted  for  its  great 
natural  beauty  and  wonderful  winter  cli- 
mate ;  twenty-two  acres.  Golf,  hockey, 
tennis,  basket  ball,  skating,  tobogganing. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  of  views  sent 
on    request.      Address 

MISS    MAY   F.  BENNETT 

p.  O.  Box  403  Millbrook,  New  York 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH-  ITALIAN 

is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 

PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal  Common  Sense 
Method  of  Practical  Lingulstry 


You  hiur  tin-  ll>inK    ^  <«i<  i-  "r  «  ii.il 
euc'li  word  iiikI   |»liriise.      \    feu-    imi 
luoiiients,  gives  tliorougli  conversation,!  I 
Send /or  litteresting  BooJ.-i ; 

THE  t,anc;ua<;e-pii( 

831  MetropoIlH  l{iiil<]liie,  Rroadwii 


YOUNG    JERSEY     BULL 


FISHERTON  FARM 


Pontiac,  Mich. 


Really   Delightful 


February 
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rpi  f^  .  T  T  In  this  department  are  printed  the  advertisements  of  decorators,  importers,  and  manufacturers 

X  lie      V>iOUn Lry       11  Ome     of  art  furnishings  for  the  house  interior.  We  invite  correspondence  and  will  gladly  assist  in  the 
selection  of  furnishings  and  decorations.     Address,  House  Decorating  Department,  Country  Life  in  America,  133-137  E.  i6th  St.,  N.  Y, 


We  have  po  catalog — carry 
no  stock — sell  to  no  dealers. 
We  make  furniture  and 
woodwork  to  your  order  only  from  ex- 
clusive designs  prepared  especially  for  you . 
We  will  send  upon  request  sketches 
according  to  your  description. 

The  Art  Joinery  Company 
628  Main  Street  Established  ie84  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


e  % 

The  Chimes  of 
Westminster 

This  beautiful   mahogany 

home  furnishing— an  accurate 
to-the-second  timekeeper,  re- 
producing the  chimes  of 
WestTiiinster  Abbey  every 
quarter  hour.  The  clear  flute- 
like notes  ofsoft  limpid  Sweet- 
ness furnish  an  exact  rcj  ro 
duclion   of   these   famous 


out  the  average  sized  house 
Those  who  have  clienshed 
the  idea  of  possessintf  a  mst 
ly  hall  clock  with    Uestmm 


:  moderate  priced 


ANDERTON  &  SON 

Clock  Specialists  DAYTON,    OHIO 


The     "Beautiful    Hand-XVo-Ven 

PEQUOT   RUGS 

Refreshing    Simplicity 

Wholesome    and    asreeable    colors.     Decidedly    artistic   in    design 
and  inexpensive.     Send  lor  Kooklet. 

CHAS.     H.    KIMBALL 

44    Yantic   Road.   Norwich    Town,  Conn. 

A  GENUINE  RED  CEDAR  CHEST 


YOUR  CLOTHES'  SAKE 


GUARANTEED 
MOTH.  DUST  AND  DAMP  PROOF 

You  can  put  your  garments  away  in  these 
cliests  with  an  a.s.sured  feeHng  that  they  are 
safe,  and  they  are  immediately  available  when- 
ever wanted.  They  save  you  many  times  their 
cost  in  cold  storage  and  furrier's  bills.  They 
are  the  highest  order  of  the  wood  working 
art,  and  one  of  these  Window  Seat  Chests 
placed  in  your  hall  or  window  nook  lends  char- 
acter to  the  entire  home.  They  can  be  handed 
down  as  heirlooms  for  ages,  and  make  ideal 
wedding,  birthday  or  any  anniversary  gift. 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  will  ship  to  anv  arlrlres.s  in  tlie  United  States,  one 
of  tliese  chests  on  15  Days'  Approval.  If  not  satisfactory 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  return  it  and  we  will  pay  return 
cliarces.  Kreisrht  prepaid  to  any  point  east  of  Mississippi 
river.     Prices  from  $12.00  up. 

Wiiti  tnilaii  for  Catalog  flhov'ing  Our  Complete  Line 
of  (luiKiii,  Sniifhfn,  Mountain  Rfd  Cedar  C/iests. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.  Dept    1 7,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Oriental  Rug  Quality 


Miuh  has  been  .said  of  the  idative  \N()ith  of  cheap 
oriental  rugs  and  machine  fabrics,  of  good  color 
prints  versus  poor  painting,  of  grand  opera  records 
versus  minstrel  solos,  of  artistic  paste  versus  poor 
diamonds,— but  such  arjjuinent  serves  but  to  em- 
phasize the  snpcriurity  (if  the  real  thing.  My  Orien- 
tal Rugs  are  Masterpieces.  I  do  not  tolerate  that 
class  of  faded  trash  with  which  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers are  competing.  I  have  no  fancy  prices  and 
no  great  expense  of  handling.  Every  antique  weave 
is  in  my  stock.  Assortments  prepaid  for  selection 
on  approval  to  those  who  send  a  letter  from  their 
bank  or  who  otherwise  make  themselves  favorably 
known  to  me.  My  literature  sent  on  request.  Postal 
card  inquiries  for  Free  Booklet  cannot  be  acknow- 
ledired.  L.  B.  LAWTON,  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Re- 
tired. 202  Cayuga  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


h 


THIS  $18.00 


INDIAN  RUG  FOR  $10.00 

<2.oOIMtI\\  rOTTHCY    HO«LfRFF 
(d  g4>nuine  hiin<l-woT<n   fnim  finest 


ilirk  nhUe  nnil  rirh  dark  nil.  ((It 
>r<lcr.)  Si/e  30x00  tils.  Y\ill  list  a  hi 
iilnr    $18  00  valiio. 


t\  ijo  and  other  lljinil 
i>iin  Indian  Rues,  lil- 
»  lops,  etc.,  m-  will 
Inir  tills  riic  pxpriss 
I  fur  onh  vlll  (ID 
i<IimI<     hlOl     I  lie 


9^ 


HEN  the  lighting  fixture 
is  designed  to  follow  the 
lines  of  some  old  Dutch 
amp, — but  to  use  the  more  con- 
venient illuminant,  electricity — 
besides  furnishing  light  for  a 
Flemish  or  Dutch  room,  it  be- 
comes an  appropriate  and  artistic 
addition  to  its  other  decorations. 


The  Enos  Company  ugmni 


Makers  of 

Fixtures 


NEW  YORK 


or  <li>i.ii.      !()(>  |>i,-t-  Irl 


San  Francisco:  334  Sut^ 

Toronto:     04    King    St. 

West 
Pittsburgh:     The    Nor 

ton    edmpany,    Cen 

turv  Kl.lg. 
Ghicag(3:    W.  K.  Cowar 

&.  Co.,  203  Michigar 

Boulevard 
Spokane:      Cutter     & 

Plummer,  Inc. 
Seattle:     Cox  &  Gleasor 

C...,irM4SecondAve 


St.  Louis:  N.  O.  Nel- 
son Mfg.  Co. 

Boston:  H.  F.  Ester- 
brook,  Inc.,  9  Park 
St. 

Portland:  J.  C.  Eng- 
lish Company,  12S 
Park  St. 

Birmingham:  R.  W. 
Kniglit  &   Company 

Los  Angeles:  Brooks 
Decorating  Com- 
pany, 6q6  South  Al- 


IRare  ana 
(Genuine 


FURNITURE,   CLOCKS,    MIRRORS,   BRASSES,  ETC.,   OF  THE 
DUTCH,     ENGLISH,     COLONIAL     AND     EMPIRE     PERIODS 


Write  for  photograph 
of    any  special     things 


iption  and  pric 


IRVING  ELTING, 


rou    may  be    wanting 
Saugerties,   N.  Y.       Collector  of  Choice  Antiques 


We  Beat  the  World 

"  WILLOW— 

We  are  m.mufacturers  of 

Chairs,  Tables,  Swings,  Settees,  Tea  Carts 

fVrite  for  Sketch  Sheets 

TO  ORDER  ANYTt 
M    YOUR   OWN    It 

Palm  Beach 
Chair 


satisfartorv. 

FINE  SEWING 
CHAIR 

'^eat  20  ins.  sqiinre 
Left  arm   has    «  id. 


CAREY  (Ei.  ARCHER,  Mfrs. 

44l/i   St.,   and  Lexington  A've.,  Neiv   York 


KOLL'S  PATENT 

Lock-Joint   Columns 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  or 
Interior  Use 

are  made  exclusively  by 

Hartmann-Sandcrs  Co, 

PATENT    iJ  ,  E,„„„^^.  ..^.. __^_.  ....._..„ 

Eastern  Office,         1123  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

A    iii'w    Jitid  \ci-v  romplete  CntiiloGTUO    of   Col- 
on reqiit'st.     Ask  for  E4(t. 
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and  their  uses 

FIND  out  about  tiles  before  you  begin  to 
build.    Tiles  are  the  logical  treatment  for 
porches,  vestibules,  bathrooms,  fireplaces 
and  kitchens,  because  they  are  sanitary,  durable 
and  artistic.   They  cost  less  than  you  think.    Get 
an  estimate  before  you  decide. 

These  four  books  are  free  to  home  owners, 
present  or  prospective:  "Tiles  on  the  Porch 
Floor,"  "Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry," 
"Tiles  for  Fireplaces, "  "  Tile  for  the  Bathroom. '  * 

THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 
Room  I,  Reeves  Bdg.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


RUSTIC  WORK 

Beautify  your  country  home  by  placing  on  your  grounds 
a  high-grade  portable  rustic  summer  house.  Canopy  Top 
Garden  Seat,  Settees,  Chairs,  Fables,  Plant  Vases,  Grape 
or  Climbing  Rose  Arbors,  Bridges,  Fence  Work,  etc. 
E<:timates  on  construction  work.  Thirty  years'  experience. 
Write  Department  36. 
C.  C.  SEVERANCE  8  Elm  Street.  Middlebury.  Vt. 


Anything  You  Wish  Done  in  New  York  ? 


THE    CULTURE   CLUB    BUREAU 

•'Your  Friend  in  New  York" 
P.  O.  Station  A  Long  Distance  Telephone  Conn 


piNES,  hemlock,   cedars,  and   laurel 
furnished  in  large   or  small  quan- 
tities at  very  reasonable  prices.     Also 
street  trees. 
JOHN  G.  VAN  ETTEN,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


'GLOW"  LAMPS  AND  CANDLES 


^ 


2  Cents  a  Month 

NO  ODOR.      NO  ATTENTION. 


Vj 


THE  GLOW  LIQHTCO. 
60  Pearl  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


ij^^YOIiKBELm&ftCKlNGcQ 


II' 


INTERLOCKING  iaj6BERTILIN6 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FLOOR  MADE 

FOR  CHURCHES.  SCHOOLS.  BANKS.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

THEATRES  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES.  BEING  SANITARY 

NON-SLIPPERY  SOFT  AND  COMFORTABLE  TO  THE  TREAD. 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  COLORS  AND  DESIGNS  AND  DURABLE. 


BOSTON.  MASS,  a?  SUMMER  5t 
P0RTLAND,0RE40FIRST5I 


HEW  YORK.N.Y.91-95  CHAMBERS  ST. 

■1N01ANAP0L1S.IND.Z2950.MERIDIANST. 

fHICAG0.ILL.l50  LAKE  ST 

S.  LOUIS.MO.218-220  CHESTNUT  ST.         PITT5BUR6.PA  915-915 LI BERWAVL 

'PKILAD[lPHIA.PA,II8-I20NORTH8TH5T.    5P0KANE.WASH  I53SLINC0LNST1 

)5ANFRANCI5C0,CALE.im5T&3RDAVL(MMID.  L0N00N.WC[NGlAHDII5(MtlAMPT0NRtW 


BUrFALONY600PRUDENTIALBLDG 
AVE) 


^^ 


pRe  c  ent^Wri  tfn  tfs^ 


Court  Tennis,  Racquets  and  Squash.  By  Frederick 
Charles  Tompkins.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Illustrated;    115   pages;   price  Ji  net. 

A  small,  concise  and  distinctly  readable  treatise 
on  indoor  games  which  have  lately  met  with  much 
popularity  in  this  country.  The  author  is  one 
of  the  foremost  exponents  of  court  tennis,  here 
or  abroad,  and  contrives  to  explam  most  lucidly 
a  pastime  which  is  possibly  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  understand. 

In  American  Fields   and    Forests.     By  Henry  D. 

Thoreau,  John  Burroughs,  John  Muir,  Bradford  Torrey, 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  and  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  Illus- 
trations from  photographs  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  378 
pages;    price  $1.50  net. 

An  attractively  bound  collection  of  seventeen 
essays  by  some  of  our  best  known  writers  on 
nature  subjects.  A  delightful  book  for  those 
who  enjoy  browsing  in  this  field  of  literature. 

Craftsman    Homes.      By    Gustav    Stickley.      The 

Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  222 
pages;   price   $2. 

Home-builders  whose  taste  runs  to  the  modern 
arts-and-crafts  style,  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
large  collection  of  designs  and  plans  for  attractive 
houses,  with  a  good  deal  of  valuable  reading 
matter  on  building,  wood  finishing,  gardens, 
interior  decoration  and  furniture.  In  printing  and 
bindmg  the   book  is  unusually  successful. 

The     Small    Yacht.      By    Edwin    A.     Boardman. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated;  190  pages; 
price   $2   net. 

A  good  practical  book  telling  in  plam  terms  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  a  boat  for  a  race  and 
giving  some  general  rules  and  points  which  will 
aid  in  sailing  it.     The  book  covers  various  sizes 

will  pr 

)e  a  be 
advanced  student  in  the  art  of  sailins 


and  types  of  small  yachts  and  will  prove  valuable 
to  any  yachtsman  whether  he  be  a  beginner  or  an 


Modern  Homes.     By  T.  Raffles  Davison.    Imported 

by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     Illustrated.;  248  pages; 
price  $5.25. 

England  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
premier  exponent,  as  regards  homes,  of  art  com- 
bined with  comfort.  In  this  volume,  the  author, 
a  distinguished  English  architect,  has  compiled 
a  number  of  drawings  designed  by  different  well- 
known  artists,  and  has  succeeded  in  turning  out 
a  book  that  is  worthy,  apart  from  its  artistic  value, 
of  consideration  by  any  one  who  is  contemplating 
the  building  of  a  house  that  shall  more  than  satisfy. 

Automobile  Law  for  Motorists.     By  Twyman  0. 

Abbott.     Reilly  &  Britton  Company,  Chicago.     392  pages; 
price,  cloth,  $1.50;  leather  $2.50. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  condensed  into  a  handy  volume 
the  general  principles  of  automobile  law,  which 
are  well  established  by  court  decisions  and 
statutory  legislation.  Covering  all  such  points 
as  definitions,  regulations  as  to  equipment,  speed 
rates  and  other  kindred  subjects,  this  compendium 
should  give  the  motorist  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  his  rights  and  liabilities  as  well  as  duties 
and  privileges.  The  book  also  contains  the 
motor  vehicle  laws  of  all  the  states  complete  and 
verbatim,  which,  to  a  tourist,  are    indispensable. 

Hints  on  House-furnishing.    By  W.  Shaw  Sparrow. 

The   John   Lane   Company,  New  York.      Illustrated;  380 
pages;   price  $2.50  net. 

Profusely  illustrated,  this  volume  conveys  very 
much  more  to  the  reader  than  does  the  aver- 
age book  on  artistic  decoration.  Besides  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  durability  and  juxta- 
position of  colors,  the  table  of  contents  includes 
chapters  on  artificial  lighting  and  heating,  sani- 
tary appliances,  and  on  "The  House  in  Detail." 
The  author  has  specialized  in  this  line  in  previous 
writings,  and  this  result  of  past  experience  should 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  man  who  is 
furnishing  a  new  house  or  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  arrangement  ot  his  jiresent  one. 
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j        PEAFOWL  IN  ENGLAND 

po  the  Editors: 

Knowing  my  interest  in  peacocks,  a  friend 
[as  sent  me  a  copy  of  your  Country  Life  in 
iMERiCA  (July,  1909)  in  which  are  some  beau- 
Iful  colored  illustrations  that  are  much  to  be 
|dmired. 

But  as  a  connoisseur  in  peacocks  I  should  like 
p  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  text 
If  the  article. 

I  have  in  my  garden  and  grounds  some  sixty 
r  seventy  peafowl — just  now  more,  as  there 
re  some  twenty  young  ones  hatched  this  summer; 
nd  your  correspondent  is  right  in  saying  that 
:ey  do  best  reared  by  their  own  motiiers;  the 
irahma  or  Leghorn  mother  won't  teach  them  to 
30St  \n  trees;  also  she  leaves  too  many  of  her  own 
'hite  feathers  about,  which  look  untidy  on  a 
'ell-kept  lawn.  No  mothers  can  be  better  than 
eahens    in    every    respect. 

I  have  all  the  kinds' mentioned  in  your  paper: 
^t  ordinary  Indian,  the   black-shouldered,  which 


'he  house  at  Inwood.  the  home  of  fantails,  pea- 
',  cocks  of  all  kinds,  and  denioiselle  cranes 

;;  far  handsomer;  the  pure  white;  the  piebald, 
■n  exquisite  cross  in  white  and  blue,  and  the 
;Ure  Java. 

I'  It  IS  absolutely  incorrect  to  say  that  the  latter 
ave  not  trains  —  the  cocks  have  splendid  ones 
;ke  the  Indian,  and  like  them,  they  moult  the 
i-ains,  and  lose  their  voices,  in  July,  to  resume 
loth  in  January.  The  idea  that  they  have  not 
•ains  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  hen 
eing  so  like  the  cocks  they  can  hardly  be  told 
ipart  in  the  autumn  months,  except  that  the  cock 
;  perhaps  a  trifle  larger;  the  rich  blue  and  orange 
ars  are  alike  in  both  sexes. 

The  cock,  too,  is  rather  wild,  and  when  he  gets 
jime  is  apt  to  fly  at   his   friends;  and  till  he  gets 


i^lte    peacock    at    Inwood.      This  species   is    delicate 
and  requires  much  attention  ■w-'hen  young 

ime,  he  wanders  all  over  the  country.  Some 
f  mine  have  flown  and  rambled  till  they  exhausted 
lemselves,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  drive  five 
,r  six  miles  only  to  fetch  their  gorgeous  corpses 
ome  in  the  carriage. 

If  the  ordinary  ones  are  shut  up  for  about  a 
eek  in  a  largish  poultry  house  with  a  wire  front  so 
lat  they  can  see  their  new  world,  they  do  not  care 
)  wander  far,  except  in  the  breeding  season. 

Tile  v.hite  ones  are  delicate,  and  when  young 
•(]uir(_-  as  much  attention  as  the  Javas. 

i\l\  objection  to  cutting  the  wing  lies  in  the 
ict  that  they  cannot  so  well  fly  up  to  roost  in 
le  hmh  trees;  a  necessity  with  us,  for  safety  from 
u-    t(i\es,    which    we    preserve    for    hunting.     It 

:tll\  IS  a  wonder,  with  such  natural  enemies  as 
'xt  s,  cats,  and  stoats,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
Lcp  peacocks,  cranes,  pigeons,  and,  indeed,  birds 
t  all  kinds,  without  having  a  big  death  rate  to 
■cord. 

Lady  Theodora  CiUEst. 
'  Inwood,  Templecombe,  England. 


You  can  hammer  the  cross  links  of  THIS 
Anti-Skid  Chain  with  a  sledge  hammer,  but 
you  CANT  MAKE  them  cut  the  tires. 


EVERY  MOTORIST  admits  that 
the  use  of  chains  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Every  motorist  knows  of  the 
fatal  accidents  which  constantly  occur 
through  the  neglect  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution. You  know  that  you  must 
have  chains  to  prevent  your  skidding  — 
yet  you  buy  chains  which  only  partially 
prevent  it,  and  make  a  serious  or  even 
fatal  accident  still  possible.  What  is  the 
use  of  that  kind  of  a  chain  ?  Why  don't 
you  get  the  kind  of  a  chain  which 
makes  skidding  absolutely  impossible  — 
The  Fox? 

Fox  Anti-Skid  Chains  prevent  skid- 
ding absolutely.  This  we  guarantee. 
It  is  the  only  chain  which  does.  You 
are  SAFE  with  the  Fox  —  with  others 
you  may  break  your  car  or  your  neck. 

In  tire  saving  alone,  Fox  Anti-Skid 
Chains  will  probably  save  you  well  over 
$100  a  year.  It  can't  and  won't  cut 
or  bruise  the  tires,  and  you  know  best 
how  many  shoes  you  have  had  ruined 
by  a  few  miles  of  driving  with  chains  on. 


In  the  Fox,  no  edge,  no  cutting 
surface  of  any  kind  comes  against  the 
tire.  Nothing  except  a  broad,  flat, 
perfectly  smooth  metal  surface,  WITH- 
OUT EDGES,  touches  the  tire.  The 
broad,  flat  links  fit  the  shoe  as  harm- 
lessly and  as  closely  as  a  piece  of  tire 
tape. 

Fox  Chains  have  proven  by  actual 
service  of  the  hardest  sort  in  the  hands 
of  private  car  owners,  that  they  wear 
for  over  three  thousand  miles  where 
other  chams  go  to  pieces  in  three 
hundred  miles.  They  cost  a  little 
more  than  other  makes,  but  they  will 
wear  many  times  as  long. 

We  have  a  booklet  which  will  tell  you 
more  about  Fox  Chains  than  a  dozen 
ads.  like  this.  It  will  tell  you  also 
how  '  to  save  your  tires.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  today,  fill  out  and  mail 
to  us  — 
it's  valu- 


able and 
it's  free. 


Fox  Metallic  Tire  Belt  Co. 

Broadway,  at  68th  St.,  New  York 


Fox  Metallic  Tire  Belt  Co. 

1999  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Bool^lel  on  Fox  Tire 


ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECTS 


A  HOUSE  OR  A  HOME 


Which  do  you  want?  A  place  to  eat  and  sleep  in,  or  a  home, 
full  of  the  simple  beauty  and  comfort  of  life  ?  If  the  last,  write 
me        Such  are  the  homes  I  plan. 

PICTURESQUE  SUBURBAN  HOUSES  :     By  mail  $2.00.  A  collec- 

frame  houses  in  Colonial  and  other  styles,  from  $3,000  up.  Full 
descriptions. 

A  BOOK  OF  BUNGALOWS:      By  mail  $2.00.     The  most  popular 
building  book   ever  published.     Charming  and    original    designs    for 
one-story  and  one-and-a-half  story  Bungalows,  from  $1 .000  up. 
PICTL  RESOUl-    .^L\1MER  COTTAGES:     Vol.  3  by  mail  $1.00.     Old  favorites  and  new  designs  for  bungalows,  summer 
or  perm.mont   hoinrs   in  picturesque  and  origmal   styles;  stone  and  frame.     From  $1,200  up. 
NEW  PICTURESQUE  COTTAGES.     By  mail   $1.00.      Original    and    favorite    designs    for  suburban    homes    from    $3,000 


up  to  $6,000. 


E.  E.  HOLMAN,   1020  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


An     elaborately     illustrated    hook     on     the     home     garden 

The    Garden    Week    by   Week 

By  WALTER    P.   WRIGHT 

""THIS  is  a  practical  handbook,  by  the  author  of  '*  The  Perfect  Garden,"  covering  the  gardening  operations  for 
every  week  in  the  year.     It  is  a  handy  guide  to  the  culture  of  all  important  flowers,  vegetables, 
and  fruits — outdoors  and  in  greenhouses    and  cold  frames — invaluable  to  the  amateur  who  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  this  is  the  season  tor  prunmg  grapes,  and  that  for  planting  half-hardy  bulbs,   etc. 

The  illustrations,   of    which   there  are  about  two  hundred  in  color  and  in  black  and  white, 
are  very  elaborate  and  beautiful. 

Net,   $2.00    ("Postage  20   cents) 

Doubleday,  Pa§:e  &  Co.,   133  East  16tli  Street,  New  York  City 
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Famous  inihe  middle  ofihe  19ih  Ceniury 
and  in  ihe    20th  Ceniuij-  Supreme 
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The  Supreme  Achievement  of  Piano  Craft" 

HE  Kranich  &  Bach  Piano  may  justly  be  termed  one  of 
the  Institutional  products  of  America.  A  half  century 
ago  the  founders  of  the  Kranich  &  Bach  house  were 
inspired  by  a  Lofty  Ideal— to  make  the  Best  Piano  that 
human  hands  could  fashion. 

HROUGHOUT  almost  four  decades  of  the 
last  century  and  the  opening  decade  of  the 
present,  all  the  thought,  effort,  capital  and 
experience  of  the  original  founders  and  their 
direct  family  successors  have  been  steadfastly 
consecrated  to  that  intense  purpose. 

HE  only  Grand  Piano  in  the  world  capable  of  equal  tone 
gradation  from  softer  pianissimo  to  heaviefl  fortissimo  is 
the  Kranich  &  Bach  fitted  with  the  celebrated  "Isotonic" 
pedal,  and  the  only  Upright  in  the  world  containing  the 
marvelous  "Violyn"  plate  is  the  Kranich  &  Bach. 


SolJ  on  terms  that  conform  to  the  personal  requir 


ents  of  an\f  reasonable  customer. 


TWO  interesting  little  books  describing  the 
greater  improvements  in  piano  construction — 
they  will  be  sent  free  with  our  handsome 
1910  catalogue. 

KRANICH    &    BACH,    233-45    EAST    23d    STREET.    NEW   YORK 
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The  award  of    the  Nobel  Literary  Prize  of    $40,000  to 

SELMA    LAGERLOF 

renews  interest  in  her  best  book 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils 

Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 

Little  Nils,  whose  adventures  are  here  delightfully  nar- 
rated, comes  to  know  about  wonderful  things,  the 
beautiful  flight  of  the  wild  geese,  the  battle  of  the  black 
rats  and  the  gray  rats,  the  talking  cow,  and  all  the  odd 
little  rivalries  and  ambitions  of  the  small  beasts  in  the 
forest  and  by  the  sea.  The  A^en;  York  Times  says: 
"  it  is  whimsical  and  rich  in  delicate  humor," 

*'*  The  Wonderful  Adventures    of    Nils' will  be    as 
precious,  we  venture  to  say,  to  grown-ups  as  to  chil- 
dren."    Book  News. 
Illustrated  and  T>ecorated.    $1.50 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  Publishers  NEW  YORK 


SELMA  LAGERLOF 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  KITTENS 

1"^HE  vagaries  of  animals  are  sometimes  ver} 
amusing,  even  to  people  who  do  not  care 
particularly    for    our    dumb    friends,    bui 
I  think  the  most  interesting  experience  1  ever  had 
in  this  line  was  the  following: 

An   old    Plymouth   Rock   hen   of  mine   wanted 
to  set,  and  I  had  been  going  out  to  the  coop  everj! 


The   mother   cat    came   around   regularly   to    feed   the 
kittens   in  spite  of  the  old  hen's  disapproval 

night  for  a  week  after  dark  to  take  her  off  the 
nest  and  put  her  on  the  roost.  One  night  I  wtnr 
out  to  the  coop,  and  the  old  hen  was  not  on  the 
nest,  nor  on  the  roost.     Looking  about  I  found 


Kittens  never    felt    more    at    home    with    a    regulation  i 
mother  than  these  did  with  this  old  hen 

her  down  in  the  last  nest  in  a  row  of  nests,  with 
a  brood  of  five  little  kittens  under  her,  with  their 
little  heads  sticking  out  all  round.  They  were- 
kittens    belonging   to    a    neighbor's    cat    and    had 


The  old  Plymouth  Rock  hovering  her  four-legged  brood 
All  snugly  asleep  but  one 

been  in  the  nest  several  days  before  the  hen  took 
any  notice  of  them,  but  now  she  was  hovering 
them  as  though  they  were  chickens. 

I  left  them  together  and  the  next  morning  when 
I  went  to  the  coop  to  see  my  new  family  I  found 
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Finally    the  hen  went  back    to  roosting    at    night,  and 
the  kittens  went  with  her 

the  mother  cat  was  with  them,  the  little  kittens 
were  having  their  breakfast,  and  the  old  hen  was 
still  with  the  family.  The  old  hen  was  very 
jealous  about  the  little  kittens  —  as  a  hen  always 
is  about  little  chickens  —  she  apparently  thought 
the  old  cat  had  no  business  coming  round  and 
nicddling  with  her  affairs.  She  made  it  so  unpleas- 
ant ior  the  niother  cat,  that  the  latter  would  only 
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jcome  to  the  coop  to  feed  her  little  ones;  then  she 
Iwould  go  over  home,  and  leave  the  care  of  the 
kittens  to  the  old  hen. 

It  was  pleasing  to  watch  the  hen  when  I  took 
her  feed  to  her,  and  see  her  coax  the  kittens  to 
eat  her  kind  of  food,  just  as  she  would  a  brood 
'of  chickens. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  after  the  kittens 
got  large  enough  to  run  round,  the  old  hen  took 
to  the  roost  with  the  rest  of  the  hens,  and  the 
■kittens  went  with  her.  I  made  a  place  on  the 
ioost  so  that  they  could  nestle  round  her  and  they 


irhe  kittens  were  perfectly  satisfied  as  long  as  they 
i  could  nestle  around  the  old  hen 

Ivould  crawl  under  her  wings,  and  climb  upon  her 
jack,  seeming  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
Later,  on  two  different  occasions,  the  same  cat 
Drought  her  kittens  to  the  same  nest  in  my  hen 
louse,  and  the  old  Plymouth  Rock  hen  wanted 
lother  them.  She  was  so  jealous  of  the  old 
rat,  and  would  fight  her  so  fiercely  when  she  came 
[round  to  feed  her  little  ones,  that  the  cat  finally 
^ot  disgusted  with  the  old  hen  and  carried  her 
iittens  into  the  carriage  house,  and  that  ended 
[heir  mothering  by  the  hen. 
i  Charles  S.  Johnson. 

I      HOME-MIXED  FERTILIZERS 

COMMERCIAL     fertilizers      are      expensive 
and  country  place  owners  now   are   takintr 
j  to  the  practice  of  buying   the    ingredients 

[ind  doing  the  mixing  themselves.  In  this  way 
tibout  ;^io  a  ton  is  saved.  Not  only  is  it  economy 
out  one  is  able  to  fit  the  fertilizer  to  the  soil.  Most 
pf  the  fertilizers  in  the  market  are  complete  fer- 
ilizers  containing,  of  course,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  nitrogen.  But  it  may  be  that  your 
;oil  does  not  need  all  these  ingredients;  it  may  be 
ufficiently  rich  in  nitrogen  and  the  potash  and 
)hosphoric  acid  would  be  enough.  The  nitrogen, 
herefore,  the  most  expensive  element  in  the  com- 
)lete  fertilizer,  would  not  only  be  of  no  benefit  to 
he  plants  but  a  loss  financially. 

In  buying  fertilizers  for  home  mixing,  it  is  best 
o  get  the  concentrated  form.  The  fertilizer  can 
be  mixed  on  a  barn  floor  if  it  is  tight.  First  spread 
put  a  layer  four  to  eight  inches,  of  the  bulkiest 
fertilizer,  on  top  of  this,  spread  layers  of  the  other 
ingredients  and  then  shovel  over  the  heap  several 
■imes.  It  can  in  addition  be  thrown  through  a 
land  sieve. 

.  The  sure  way  of  ascertaining  what  fertilizer  a 
'  oil  needs  is  the  experiment  alone  of  growing  a  crop 
j>n  it,  applying  the  different  elements  and  various 
lombinations  on  different  parts  of  the  field  and 
jioting  the  results.  Sherwin  Hawley. 

DOUBLE  PORTULACAS 

DOUBLE  varieties  of  portulacas  are  exquisite, 
the  flowers  resembling  miniature  roses. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  brilliancy  of  a 
iibbon  border  of  good  double  portulacas,  but 
(hese  plants  must  not  have  too  much  moisture. 
:A^hen  we  depended  upon  hand  sprinkling  in  the 
garden,  our  ribbon  beds  in  the  formal  part  of  our 
planting  seldom  being  watered,  were  superb,  but 
vhen  the  city  mains  brought  running  water  to  the 
;arden  we  watered  the  portulaca  beds  like  any 
')thers,  with  the  result  that  the  plants  grew,  but 
;lid  not  flower  freely  and  we  had  to  abandon  them. 
This  means  that  they  do  not  flower  satisfactorily 
Ivhen  watered  as  much  as  a  lawn  requires. 

In  any  bed  of  double  portulacas  there  are  sure  to 
je  a  good  many  singles.  It  is  worth  while  to  pull 
)ut  the  latter  and  replace  them  with  doubles, 
vhich  may  be  done  even  when  in  full  bloom. 

It  is  best  to  sow  all  the  seed  in  a  reserve  bed, 
ransplanting  to  the  permanent  position  those 
;howing  double  blossoms,  but  if  the  show  bed  is 
arge,  sow  in  it,  discarding  the  singles  and  replacing 
Irom  the  reserve  bed.  Seeds  will  not  germinate 
intil  warm  weather.  W.  C.  Egan. 


The  "Old  Point  Comfort"  Easy  Chair 


THIS  chair  is  large  and 
roomy  and  it  has  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  It  is  34 
inches  wide  across  the  back, 
and  40  inches  high.  The  arms 
are  5*  inches  wide.  Height 
of  back  from  seat  11\  inches. 
A  strongly  made  and  easy 
lounging  or  reading  chair.  The 
kind  you  want  to  sit  in  as 
soon  as  you  see  it.  Finished 
in  shellac,  or  stained  any 
color  desired,  for  w^hich  allow 
us  three  or  four  days'  time. 
Fitted  with  seat  and  back 
cushions  of  cretonne.  Price, 
including  cushions,  $18.00. 
"We  will  pay  the  freight  to  any 
point  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 
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THE  "OLD  POINT  COMFORT"  REED  ARM  CHAIR,  No.  3523 


The   Wanamaker   Catalog 


is  now  feady,     A  postal  card  request  will  bring  youv  copy 
to  you.     Ask  for  samples  also,  if  you  wish  them. 

This  big  book  is  more  than  a  catalog,  more  than  a  list 
of  goods  and  prices.  It  gives  the  Best  Ideas  — the  last 
words  of  Fashion — from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Paris. 
Each  page  fairly  breathes  Style-suggestions  of  value  to 
you,  and  all  the  goods  are  dependable.  Every  offering 
is  "on  honor." 

The  contents  of  this  catalog  are  not  confined  to  wearing 
apparel  for  Women  and  Children,  but  include  also  full 
lines  of  Men's  goods,  Hats,  Shoes,  Gloves,  Underwear,  etc. 
The  catalog  also  includes  Bedding,  Beds,  Carpets,  Furn- 
iture, Glassware,  China,  Japanese  Goods,  Sporting  Goods, 
Lamps,   Sewing  Machines,  General  Housefurnishings,  etc. 

We  ship  goods  all  over  the  world,  and  each  shipment 
must  arrive  safely,  and  must  prove  satisfactory  —  or  else 
we  want  it  back,  at  our  expense. 

dust  write  us,  "Please  send  Catalog  No.  7" 

JOHN    WANAMAKER,    New  York 


PURE  REFINED  PARAFFINE 

For  sealing  preserves,  jellies,  etc.     Odorless,  tasteless,  harmless. 
Also  used  for  washing,   ironing  and  starching.     Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

\TO  worthier  contribution  to 
American  letters  has  been 
made  in  the  past  decade  than 
these  powerful  and  distinctive 
—and  widely  popular  volumes 
by 

(Slim  <§la0goto 

The  Ancient  Law  $1 .50 
The  Battle  Ground  $1.50 
The  Wheel  of  Life  $1.50 
The  Voice  of  the  People  $1.50 
The  Deliverance  $1.50 
The  Freeman,  and  Other  Poems 
Net  $1.50  (postage  1 2c.) 

EDISON  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is    10  per  tent  tiner  'sfroiina  th.in  any  other    cement;  therefore    it    is    the 

"^EDISON  POKTLA>n  CEMKNT  COMPANY 
980  Sit.  James  ItiiildiiiB.  New  Voik 

Three  Magazines 
For  Every  Home 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

beautiful,    practical,    entertaining.       ;?4.oo 
a  year. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

interpreting  to-day's  history.     ;SS3.oo  a  year. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE-FARMING 

telling  how  to  make  things  grow,     ^i.oo  a 
year. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York 

COtlNTKr  LITE       iW\       ITHEVbHlJJ-SWOHK     /®\      TheGaBDEK 

Double  DAY,  Page  &Co.  New  York. 
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A  MAN'S  importance 
is  measured  by  the 
value  of  his  time. 
Most  successful  men  are 
"cranks"on  punctuality, 
for  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of  a  minute. 

The  more  valuable 
time  the  more  necessary 
the  accuracy  of  the 
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New  No.  78  Dial 


G.  M.  WHEELER  Model  16  Size 

.  Pendant  Winding  and  Setting.  Seventeen 
jewe  s.  .Ruby  and  sapphire  balance  and  center 
jewels.  Compensating  balance.  Breguet  hair- 
spring, with  micrometric  regulator.  Adjusted 
to  temperature,  isochronism,  three  positions. 
Patent  recoiling  click  and  self-locking  setting 
device.  Dust  ring.  Plates  damaskeened.  En- 
graving inlaid  with  gold.  Open  face  and  hunt- 
ing cases. 

In  Fillea  Gold  Cases.  $30  and  up. 

In  Solid  Gold  Cases,  $50  and  up. 

Other  Elgin  models  at  other  prices  according 
to  grade  of  movement  and  case. 

All  Elgin  models  arc  sold  by  jewelers  every- 
where, and  arc  fully  guaranteed. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 
Elgin.  IlllnoU. 


A  SOD  DRAIN 

DEPRESSIONS  occasionally  occur  in  lawn 
which,  though  dry  during  the  greater  pa 
of  the  year,  are  very  apt  to  be  miniatu 
lakes  in  spring.  Filling  in  such  depressions 
generally  out  of  the  question,  as  in  most  cases 
pleasing  contour  would  be  sacrificed  thereb 
Nor  is  a  tile  drain  practical,  for  this  never  carrii 
off  the  water  when  the  snow  melts  and  while  } 
the  frost  is  in  the  ground.  Even  with  the  fro 
out  of  the  ground  the  texture  of  the  average  sc 
makes  tile  drainage  all  too  slow. 

Just  such  a  problem  confronted  me.  1 
retain  a  pleasing  contour  and  carry  off  all  tl 
surface  water  as  soon  as  it  accumulates  in  sprin 
1  put  in  an  open  drain.     A  ditch  it  can  hardly  I 


ilie  sod  arain  in  process  of  construction 

called;  the  sides  slope  so  gradually  that  froii 
even  a  short  distance  the  drain  is  scarcely  visibii 
It  appears  more  like  a  natural  rolling  of  the  lawi 
and  its  purpose  can  only  be  detected  by  close  scrii 
tiny.  The  manner  of  installing  it  was  simpl 
enough.     First   a   ditch   was  dug  in  the  directio: 


The  complete  drain.      Note  how  the  exposed  tree  H" 
add  to  the  effect 

in  which  the  water  was  to  be  conducted  off,  an 
a  proper  grade  established.  Enough  fall  w.i 
provided  to  carry  the  water  off  rapidly  but  n 
more  than  was  deemed  positively  necessai 
The  banks  of  the  ditch  were  cut  away  and  slopi 
back  for  fully  fifteen  feet,  conforming  as  nuic 
as  possible  with  the  natural  contour  of  the  grounu,,- 


Another  view  of  tlie  completed  drain,  showing  culver 

No  sharp  corners  or  abrupt  slopes  were  permitter 
to  remain.  After  all  had  been  satisfactoril 
leveled  the  ground  was  resodded,  the  thicknes 
of  the  sod  having  been  provided  for. 

In  laying  this  drain  it  became  necessary  to  pas 
under  a  concrete  sidewalk,  also  under  a  bicvcl 
path,  but  this  presented  no  new  problem.  1  li 
walk  was  left  undisturbed,  the  ground  being  tun 
neled  underneath  and  a  metal  culvert  eighteei 
inciies  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  long  pushei 
through  and  the  dirt  replaced  and  firmly  packei: 
around  it.  Giving  the  culvert  the  proper  fall  wa 
slow  but  not  at  all  difficult  work.  The  bicycl] 
path  was  simply  cut  through,  the  culvert  laid  am 
the    path    re-surfaced.      Along    each    side    of   th 
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bic\clf  p:irli,  ixtemliiifi  about  five  Itct  in  citliL-r 
direction  beyond  the  culvert,  a  rustic  railing  three 
feet  high  was  built.  This  produced  a  very  pleas- 
ing bridge  effect.  The  sod  was  brought  up  close 
to  the  openings  of  the  culverts  so  as  to  hide  these 
as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  further  intended  to  plant  a  tangle  of  vines 
at  each  end  of  the  culverts.  This  will  not  inter- 
\  fere  with  the  flow  of  the  water  in  spring,  while  it 
'  will  most  effectually  hide  the  openings  in  summer. 
'  Instead  of  detracting  from  the  appearance  of 
j  the  lawn,  the  drain  is  rather  a  distinct  and  pleas- 
I  ing  addition  to  the  general  contour,  and  provides 
j  an  excellent  slope  whereon  to  naturalize  crocuses, 
'  scilla,  and  snowdrops.  C.  L    Mi-i  i.i:k. 

I  THE   DOCTOR'S   FISH 

IT  was  the  result  of  an  assertion  of  the  doctor's 
—  the  expectant  atmosphere  which  hovered 
around  a  certain  Florida  camp-fire  group 
!  about  noon  one  late  winter  day.  At  breakfast 
they  had  been  discussing  the  merits  of  various 
methods  of  cooking  fish,  and  the  doctor  had 
j  declared,  as  he  leisurely  drank  from  his  tin-cup 
;  of  coffee,  "Well,  boys,  I'll  wager  my   Bristol  rod 

ithat  I  can  cook,  in  a  newspaper,  the  finest  fish 
you  ever  ate,  and,  further  than  this,  that  you  can 
read  the  newspaper  afterward." 
The  doctor  remained  in  camp  that  morning 
to  attend  to  various  entomological  and  botanical 
I  specimens,  but  when  in  the  course  of  two  hours 
01  s(i  Martyn  appeared  with  a  five-pound  black 
b;iss,  the  doctor  proclaimed  himself  at  leisure  and 
rea(l\    to  make  good   his  word. 

The  bass  was  cleaned  and  washed  thoroughly, 
aiul  within  his  broad  body  the  doctor  placed  four 
narrow  and  moderately  thin  slices  of  smoked 
bacon.  I  hen  he  laid  the  bass  on  a  sheet  of  plain 
'yellow  wrapping  paper,  rolling  it  snugly  around 
him.  This  inviting  looking  parcel  he  wrapped 
in  a  double  thickness  of  newspaper  and  tied  the 
whole  with  ^ards  of  twine  —  around  and  across, 
from   head  to  tail. 

Ir  liad  been  a  coolish  morning  for  Florid.i  and 
the  doctor  had  seen  to  it  that  the  camp-fire  had 
Inot  died  away.  In  fact,  from  the  perfect  con- 
[dition  of  the  glowing  pine-cone  and  pine-and-oak- 
wood  coals,  he  might  have  anticipated  the  landing 
of  this  five-pounder  by  Martyn.  He  carefully 
ipushed  aside  the  ashes  and  brilliant  embers;  then, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  heated  spot  he  scooped 
lout,  two  inches  below  the  surface,  space  just  large 
lenough  to  admit  the  bass.  From  the  length  of 
the  fire  the  sandy  bottom  on  which  the  fish  was 
tenderly  laid  was  too  hot  to  be  touched  b\-  the 
hand  but  it  was  exactly  right  for  the  bass.  Quickly 
he  w.is  covered  by  more  hot  sand;  the  ashes  and 
Liiibers  were  raked  back  to  their  original  resting 
plan  and  the  fire  was  increased  by  a  few  cones 
and  bits  of  wood. 

Two  hours  from  that  time  (the  fire  being  mean- 
tiiiu  tended  carefully  that  it  should  burn  steadily) 
the  doctor  called:  "Dinner  is  about  to  he  served!" 
Martyn  had  made  ready  coffee,  cornbread  and 
bacon,  and  deftly  set  them  aside  as  the  doctor 
igain  raked  back  ashes  and  embers  and  brought 
orth  the  fish.  When  the  string  was  cut  and  the 
itwspaper  unfolded,  the  printing  was  as  legible  as 
ver,  and  all  hands  declared  the  fish  the  finest 
Ih\  ever  ate. 

1  he  length  of  time  required  for  baking  fish  in 
his  fashion  depends  somewhat  upon  the  si/e  of 
he  hsh  and  somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ire.  If  camp  has  not  been  struck  long  enough 
o  have  ready  suitable  heat  and  proper  embers 
lig  a  space  three  inches  below  the  surf^ace  instead 
)f  but  two;  cover  the  fish  with  sand,  as  above 
nentioned,  and  build  over  it  rather  a  good  fire 
o  start  with  that  the  sand  may  be  more  quickly 
leated. 

Superficially  regarded  newspaper  seems  to  be 
!he  only  medium  by  which  the  proper  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  may  be  preserved  for  exact 
Jesuits  in  flavor  and  general  delicious  tone  of 
inderground  fish-baking,  but  in  reality  it  is  be- 
aust  of  its  being  unsized.  The  only  approach 
o  .1  substitute  for  unsized  paper  is  a  mud  covering, 
,'i  one  of  clay  sufficiently  moist.  Leaves  cannot 
wrapped  sufficiently  tight  for  this  form  of 
>aking. 

A  mud  or  clay  covering  may  be  employed  both 
vith  fish  and  birds.  In  the  case  of  birds  (small 
T  large)  they  should  be  dressed,  with  the  exception 
f  the  removal  of  the  feathers.  When  the  birds 
re  quite  done  and  the  mud  or  clay  is  removed  the 
sathers  will  usually  adhere  to  the  hardened 
asing,  the  birds  themselves  being  clean  and 
;nder.  Riley  M.  Flktchhk   Berry. 


For  Book- Lovers—  Old  and  New 

HERE  is  a  style  of  Bookcase- built,  too,  on  the  unit  idea 
— that  will  appeal  to  those  who  are  seeking  new  and 
attractive  quarters  for  the  books  they  already  possess,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  delightful  task  of  just 
planning  a  new  library. 

Those  who  have  expressed  a  preference  for  a  filotc^-micUe  Book- 
case with  doors  that  shde  from  side  to  side,  instead  of  from  front  to 
back — those  who  prefer  a  combination  of  sections  that  are  not  all 
aHke,  in  size  and  style — yet  a  combination  that  will  harmonize 
perfectly  with  the  furnishings  of  any  room,  will  find  this  new  iMission 
style  to  meet  their  ideas  fully,  whether  their  present  library  numbers 
twenty  books  or  four  hundred. 

Slobc'^Vcrt^icke  Bln6ticBookca6c& 

Are  built  in  sections  or  units  that  interlock  and  can  be  built  up  into  stacks  of  any 
desired  height  or  width.  "V'ou  can  purchase  one  unit  for  the  books  you  now  have,  and 
add  additional  units  as  your  books  increase. 

Look  for  the  Slotc^VsmicUc  trade  mark.  It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality — your  ^* 
protection  against  inferiority — your  assurance  of  being  able  to  obtain  duplicates —  ^c,.^ 
at  uniform  prices,  freight  prepaid  everywhere — at  any  future  time.  **^'  J 


Handsomely  Illustrated  Book  of  Designs — Sent  Free  ^ 

Merely  tell   us  where  to  send  our   catalogue   of   25   original   designs   loi    liome 
libraries  — describing  the   distinct   styles   and    finishes  of    Slots ^Vcrnlck*    Bookcases; 
quoting  prices  on  every  style  and  finish  made  —  and  it,  together  with  h'sts  of  the  5,     '  ^ 
10,    25,    50   an<l!lOO   -'World's   Best    Books"  — will    be   mailed    without    cost.         ^o*^'  ^''^ 
Simply  sign   and   mail   the  coupon   below.  ..'   "    >*, '" 
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Jbc  9lol>c^Ccr«ickc  Qo.,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.    y, 

Branch  Stores:    New   York,   380-382   Broadway  ♦'c*'* 

Chicago,  224-228  Wabash  Ave.  Boston,  91-93  Federal  St.      ^^^»°\o"^;;< 
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Bound  Volumes  of 

Cottntrp  2tife  in  amertta 


We  are   now  prepared   to  deliver  promptly 

VOLUME  XVI 

(May  to  October,  1909,  inclusive) 

Now  Ready;  Price  $3.50 

M'^e  will  bind  Volume  XVI  for  the  convenience 
of  subscribers.  Send  us  your  numbers.  Binding 
form  in  tan  buckram,  $1.25;  carriage  both  ways  to 
be  paid  by  the  subscriber. 

We  can  furnish  back  \'olumes  at  $5.00  each. 
Back  numbers  for  broken  files  supplied  at  35c,  ex- 
cept March,  October  and  December,  which  are 
special  numbers  selling  for  50c.  Mark  your  name 
and  address  plainly  on  package  in  returning  copies, 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133  East  16th  St.,  New  York 
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Antony  and  Cleof'ntrii 


Country  Life 
in  America 


The  Garden  Magazine  Before  February 
1,  1910 

Every  reader  of  Country  Life  in  America 
should  also  be  a  reader  of  The  Garden  Magazine, 
a  practical  and  entertaining,  as  well  as  beautiful 
magazine  for  the  garden  worker. 

The  price  will  be  $1.50  a  year  after  February 
ist.  Until  then  you  can  get  a  single  year's  sub- 
scription for  $1.00,  or  a  three  years'  subscrip- 
tion for  $2.00. 

If  this  paragraph  does  not  meet  your  eye  until 
after  the  above-mentioned  date,  we  hope  you 
will  still  send  your  $1.50  with  a  cheerful  grace, 
for  you  \\\\\  get  your  money's  worth  even  then. 

IN  MARCH  COMES   THE   USUAL  GARDEN   ANNUAL 
OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Already  the  spring  of  iqio  is  felt  in  every 
department  of  our  business.     The  catalogues 
of  the  seedsmen  and  the  nurserymen  are  abroad 
in  the  land.     Country  lovers  are  beginning  to 
l)lan    all     the    de- 
'   ■-""  -  iightful  things  they 

mean  to  work  out, 
and  the  March  is- 
sue is  designed  for 
these  happy  and 
optimistic  people. 
k  list  of  its  con- 
tents looks  pale 
and  colorless,  but 
in  pictures  and 
text  the  number 
will  be  far  from 
colorless,  and  if  we 
are  not  mistaken, 
it  will  be  the  most 
practical  and  m^^l  suggL>ii\  e  number  of  Country 
Life  in  America  we  have  ever  published. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  it  will  include: 
There  will  be  an  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
wide  range  of  gardening  subjects  —  vegetable, 
fruit,  llowcr,  and  landscape  gardening  of  dif- 
ferent types  in  a  single  article.  This  idea  will 
be  brought  out  most  definitely  in  a  series  of 
planting  tables,  in  a  new  and  most  concise  form, 
by  Thomas  Mc  Adam — a  series  that  will  be  worth 
preserving  for  all  time.  Other  illustrated 
articles  will  be: 

"The  Joy  of  Gardening,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan, 
with  illustrations  in  color. 

"A  Little  Garden  on  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
Trail,"  by  Hortense  Ferguson  Childs.  Photo- 
graphs by  Louis  R.  Bostwick.  How  a  woman 
built  a  garden   in   the  prairie  country. 

"What  England  Can  Teach  Us  About  Gar- 
den Cities,"  by  Wilhelm  :Miller.  Photographs 
uy  E.   J.  Wallis. 

"A  Newport  Garden,"  by  Leonard  Barron. 
Photographs  by  .\rthur  G.  Eldredge.  An 
analysis  of  a  luxurious  garden  by  the  sea. 

•'Garden  Arbors  and  Pergolas  Really  Worth 
While."       A  page  of  photographs. 

"Ho'.v  One  Town  Is  Saving  Its  Trees"  by 
.\.     Dyer. 


Walter 


"Twenty-four  Hours  in  a  Garden,"  by 
Flora    Lewis    Marble. 

"Old  Gardens  of  a  Connecticut  Village,"  by 
H.  S.  Adams.  Photographs  by  F.  A.  Walter. 
With  a  very  useful  list  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 

"Laying  Out  a  Suburban  Place,"  by  Beatrix 
Jones.     Drawings  by  William  F.  Partridge. 

"The  Alpine  Garden  in  America." 

The  Homebuilders'  Supplement  will  include: 
"An  Italian  Villa  in  New  Jersey,"  by  Sherwin 
Hawley;  "How  to  Make  Old  Time  Rush  Chair 
Seats,"  "Brickwork  and  Framework,"  and 
"How  We  Remodeled  Our  Country  House," 
by  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace. 

The  regular  de])artments  will  appear  as  usual: 
The  Automobile,  Power  Yachting,  The  Nature 
Club,  The  Ne\\-  Sport  of  Flying,  The  .\mateur 
Photographer,   Stock   and   Poultry,  Stable,  etc. 

A    COUNTRY-LIFE    HOUSE    ON    THE    RI\TERA 

We  are  constantly  being  .surprised  at  the  letters 
we  receive  showing  the  influence  of  this  maga- 
zine in  places  far  from  home. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Williamson,  who, 
with  her  husband,  Mr.  C.  N.  Williamson,  wrote 
"The  Lightning  Conductor,"  "Set  in  Silver," 
"My   Friend,    the    Chauffeur, "  etc. 

"Dear  Doubleday,  P.-vge   &  Co.: 

"It  is  always  quite  an  event  for  my  husband 
and  me,  when  American  Country  Life  arrives 
in  a  fat  roll  as  promising  as  a  Christmas  stock- 
ing sent  by  post.  But  one  day  our  eyes  lighted 
on  a  page  adorned  with  the  pictures  of  a  house 
which  we  knew  instantly  was  our  hou.se.  It 
was  born  to  be  ours,  and  we  were  meant  to  live 
in  it.  We  loved  it,  and  it  seemed  to  twinkle  at 
us  with  its  window  eyes  (of  the  most  fascinating 
shape!)  as  if  it  knew  it  was  ours. 

"Only  a  week  or  so  before  this,  a  friend  had 
offered  us  some  land  here  on  the  Cap,  with  an 
exquisite  blue  view,  and  a  wide  silver  girdle  of 
olive  trees  —  offered  it  cheap  because  of  friend- 
ship; but  as  our  imagination  gave  us  no  pic- 
ture of  a  house  to  fit  the  land,  we  refused,  saying 
for  the  present  we'd  stick  to  our  tiny  chalet. 

'^Country  Life  changed  our  minds  in  a  flash, 
however.  W^e  bought  the  land,  we  saw  an 
architect  who,  desjjite  brilliant  French  ideas  of 
his  own,  agreed  with  us  that  the  design  was  as 
suitable  to  a  frame  of  sea  and  olive  grove,  as  it 
was  charming. 

"Now  —  though  this  happened  only  a  .short 
time  ago  —  already  the  Country  Life  house  has 
taken  shape  on  a  green  slope  looking  over  the 
Mediterranean.  Every  day  it  grows,  like  Jack's 
bean-stalk,  but  far  more  satisfactorily;  for  I 
never  heard  that  Jack's  bean-stalk  had  beautiful 
loggias  and  bow-windows  and  bath-rooms,  did 
you  ? 

"I  don't  know  whether  any  other  Riviera 
houses  were  ever  snatched  bodily  from  .\merican 
Country  Life;  but  when  ours  is  finished,  I  have 
a  sneaking  idea  that  French  subscriptions  for 
the  paper  will  mysteriously  increase,  and  that, 
in   self-protec  tion,  you  will  have  to  put  under- 


neath  your    most  fascinating    pictures   'copy- 
righted in  the  South  of  France.' 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 
".'X.lice  Williamson." 

We  shall  hope  to  publish  some  pictures  of 
the  completed  house  some  day,  and  are  inter- 
ested to  hear  of  the  many  Yankee  inventions 
being  introduced  into  the  Williamson  home. 
lord  loveland 

Speaking  of  the  Williamsons  reminds  us  to 
tell  of  their  new  book,  "Lord  Loveland  Dis 
covers  .America."  In  plot,  and  in  the  working 
out  of  the  story,  we  have  ne\'er  read  a  mon- 
diverting  book.  Surely,  these  autliors  deserve 
the   thanks  of  lovers  of   wholesome   fiction. 

Briefly  the  story  follows  the  strange  adven- 
tures of  a  spoiled  young  nobleman,  who,  being 
in  need  of  a  fortune  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  use- 
less life  of  ease,  comes  to  America  to  make  a 
desirable  match  with  some  rich  American.  He 
begins  by  being  well  snubbed  by  a  nice  girl,  who 
is  not  dazzled  by  his  title.  I'hrough  misfortune 
and  misunderstanding,  he  finds  himself  abso- 
lutely   friendless    and    penniless. 

All  his  preconc  j'ved  notions  are  dispelled,  and 
after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  and  disquiet, 
he  begins  to  work  his  way  up,  and  learns  of 
things  .American  as  few  English  aristocrats 
have  ever  done  before.  He  has  some  of  the  good 
quaUties  of  his  cousin.  Lady  Betty,  whose 
experiences  across  the  water  were  quite  idyllic, 
but  in  the  end  he  succeeds. 

The  book  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  and 
published  at  the  fixed  price  of  $1.20,  and  we 
hope  readers  will  feel  it  a  comfort  to  know  exactl\ 
the  price  at  which  the  book  is  sold  to  everyone 
everywhere,  instead  of  a  high  price  with  vary- 
ing discounts  to  everyone  according  to  his  gift 
of  bargaining. 

prize   reviews   of   MR.   MEREDITH  NICHOLSON'S 
"the   LORDS  OF  HIGH   DECISION" 

We  have  to  report  a  large  number  of  reviews 
submitted  for  our  prize  offers  for  the  best  review, 
and  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  selecting  the  prize-winners  from 
so  many  very  excellent  reviews.  However, 
we  have  decided  on  the  following: 
I  St  prize:  Clio  Harper,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
2nd  prize  :   Jessie  Anderson  Chase,  58  High  St. 

Newburyport,  Conn. 
3rd   prize:    Mrs.   Lilian   Wright  Smith,    1816 

Ingleside  Terrace,  Washington,  D.  C. 
4th    prize:    Elizabeth    L.    Quinn,    539   North 

Main  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
5th  prize  :  Mrs.  Annie  Sanborn  Pyle,  651  Port- 
land Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
6th  Prize:  Henrietta  S.   Jaquette,  115  N.  34th 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
7th  |)rize:    H.     M.    Stack,    1447    Second    St., 

Baker  City,  Ore. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  prize 
winners  on  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson's  "The 
Lords  of  High  Decision,"  Mrs.  Ward's  "Mar- 
riage k  la  Mode,"  and  Mr.  Benson's  "The 
'"limber,"  will  \>t  furnished  free  on  application. 
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Vertegrand 


The  name  Stein  way  is  the  greatest 
assurance  ol  piano  value,  whether  the 
consideration  be  musical  quality,  intrinsic 
worth,  or  architectural  beauty. 

The  Stein  way  Vertegrand  in  an  ebon- 
ized  case  at  $550  places  the  world  s  stand- 
ard piano  within  easy  reach  oi  everybody. 

Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subwiiy    Express    Station  at  the  Door 


Agency.    6  East  30th  Street.    N.     Y. 
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AVENUE 
des  CHAMPS  ELYSEES 

Under  New  Management 

Situated  on  lii<ih  ground,  mid- 
way between  I'Aic  de  Triomphe 
anil  liace  do  la  Concorde,  tasy  of 
access  to  all  parts  of  Paris.  Special 
1  crnis  January  to  March.  Rooms 
from  $2.00  including  Light  and 
Attendance.     Luncii    $i.2v     Din- 


SpECiAL  Features. — English 
leaking  Staff.  Family  Com- 
orts.  After  Dinner  Concerts. 
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Booklet  Free  from  Town  &  Country 
Bureau,  389  5th  Avenue,  New  York 


Pompeian 
Stone  Mantels 


Visitors  to  the  Erkins  Studios  are  attracted  by  the  repro- 
ductions of  Antique,  Medieval  and  Modern  Sculpture,  executed 
in  Marble,  Stone  and  Pompeian  Stone. 

The  beautiful  mantels  of  Pompeian  Stone  in  designs 
from  the  purely  classical  to  the  ornamental  Italian  Renais- 
sance are  steadly  gaining  in  fa\or.  Pompeian  Stone  is  a 
composition  made  to  resemble  tiie  real  stone,  and  has  proven 
that    it   will  withstand    the    American    climate    in    all    its    e.\- 


'J'hat  the   Pompeian  St< 
and  JJuilder  the  following  c 


Mantt 


appeals  to  the  Ai 
significant. 


"  The  Erkins  Studios  have  furnished  thirty= 
fi\e  mantels  in  Pompeian  Stone  for  the  new  Gra= 
mercy  Club  Apartments  in  Qramercy  Park." 

"  The  Redmond  Buildinj;  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Fiftieth  Street  is  installing  ten  mantels  of  beautiful 
design  made  in  Pompeian  Stone  by  the  Erkins 
Studios." 

"  Eight  mantels,  e\cu_J  in  Pompeian  Stone  by 
the  Erkins  Studios  are  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
new  apartment  building  in  Ninety-Seventh  Street, 
near  Broadway." 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  designs  ready  for  delivery.  Eor 
special  orders  on  goods  not  in  stock,  the  time  for  delivery  is  3 
weeks  from  date  of  order. 

If  yoH  cannot  call  at  our  Studios,  send  ::^c.fo>- 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  showing  ^g  dis- 
linctiTe  mantels  together  icith  600  objects  of  art. 

The  Erkins  Studios,  308  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Branch  :   20  S.  7th  St.  Carrara,   Italy 
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Marie  began  the  j'ear  in  her  new  home,  which  seemed  to  her  a  veritable  palace 


THE  LOVE  OF  NAPOLEON  AND  MARIE  BORRIERE 

A  TALE  OF  THE  QUEBEC  FOREST 

By    A.    W.     D I  MOCK 

Photographs     by     Julian     A.     Dimock 

[The  life  of  the  Canadian  njuooasman  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  picturesque  to  be  found  on  this  continent,  but  fiction  has  surrounded  him  with  a 
false  nimbus  of  romance.  Just  u'hat  he  is  and  how  he  does  his  job  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  third.  Mr.  Julian  A.  Dimock 
made  a  special  trip  to  Canada  last  winter,  and  lived  with  lumber-jacks  and  rivermen,  in  order  to  secure  material  for  these  articles. — The  Editors.] 

EVERY  lumber-jack  on   the  St.    Maurice   remembers  _  ' 

the  year  when  the  Saint  of  the  river  collected 
tithes  of  the  company  which  had  stolen  its  name. 
A  million  logs,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Co.  and  the  mark  of  its  cullers,  were  hauled  to  the  roll- 
wa\s  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Ten  hundred  thousand 
went  down  the  St.  Maurice.  Nine  hundred  thousand 
logs  reached  the  booms  of  the  company.  The  river 
had   taken   toll   of  its   namesake. 

This  happened  the  year  after  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Borriere  were  married.  An  old  French  habitant  told  me 
their  story.  I  only  wish  I  could  command  the  curious 
dialect,  give  voice  to  the  soft  tones  and  repeat  the  quaint 
gestures  with  which  he  made  of  the  tale  a  living  picture. 
Napoleon  Borriere  While  the  birds  of  early  spring  were   singing  their  first 
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Marie's  brother,  Pierre 
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Napoleon's  cabin  in  the  woods  was  a  popular  rendezvous  lor  lumber- 
jacks and  others  on  their  way  to  town  from  more  distant  camps 

love  songs,  Marie  Gaston  came  to  her  husband.  She 
thought  the  rude  house  was  a  palace.  Had  not  her  'Poleon 
built    it  —  for    her  .? 

There  was  a  debt  of  $500  on  the  house,  when  they  began 
married  life  within  its  walls.  But  their  hopes  were  high, 
for  crops  were  to  be  good.  With  the  help  of  wool  from 
their  sheep,  they  would  clear  their  house  of  debt  in  another 
year.  But  the  prudent  Marie,  knowing  that  houses  burn 
and  crops  fail,  took  of  the  little  money  she  had  brought  to 
the  home  and  insured  the  house  against  fire.  With  what 
was  left  she  made  certain  the  product  of  field  and  fold  by 
erecting  a  cross  to  her  patron  saint.  In  a  glass  case  near 
its  base  she  enclosed  a  waxen  image  of  St.   Joseph. 


But  despite  her  pra\  ers  at  the  sacred  shrine,  a  fell  disease 
attacked  the  sheep  and  cruel  officials  demanded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flock. 

It  was  yet  spring  when  Jean,  the  father  of  Napoleon,  died, 
and  the  mother,  Julie,  came  to  live  in  their  home.  She 
spent  much  of  her  time  spinning,  but  she  mourned  without 
ceasing  for  her  lost  Jean  and  through  the  long  summer 
faded  slowly  away.  In  August  she  died.  There  were  the 
bills  of  the  good  doctor  to  pay;  there  was  the  grand  funeral,, 
for  the  memor)  of  such  a  woman  must  not  be  slighted. 

When  family  affection  calls,  the  poor  habitants  are  seldom 
as  prudent  as  the  wiser  folk  of  the  city,  and  Napoleon 
looked   into   an   empty   purse   without   lamenting   a   dollar. 


The  cross  dedicated  to  Marie's  pu.„. ,.ui.l,  .vitli  a 

Saint  Joseph  in  a  glass  case  near  its  bas 


waxen  image  of 


Marie's  hands  were  kept  busy  cooking  enough  to  satisfy  the  ravenous 
appetites  of  her  three  lumber-jacks 

But  the  little  bill  at  the  store  began  to  grow.  Drought 
threatened  the  crops  and  the  habitant's  face  was  gloomy  as 
he  thought  of  selling  the  horse,  upon  whose  work  so  much 
depended.  Then  Marie  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
pressing  her  cheek  against  his,  she  promised  to  double  her 
prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Yet  the  yield  of  oats  was  scanty 
and  the  potato  crop  a  failure.  A  great  terror  crept  into  the 
heart  of  Marie.  She  knew  there  was  but  one  hope  left. 
Her  'Poleon  must  leave  her  for  the  woods  —  the  great  woods 
where  trees  fell  and  crushed  men's  skulls;  where  axes  slipped 
;md  great  gashes  bled  red  blood. 

Each  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  the  drea^  of  which 
neither  spoke,  and  Napoleon  went  sadly  about  his  work, 
thinking  of  the  long,  cold  winter  when  his  little  Marie  must 
be  left  alone  in  the  home  which  had  grown  so  dear.  Early 
and  late  he  struggled  to  avert  the  need  of  leaving  her. 

Then  one  dav  George  Lelong  and  his  wife  stopped  at 
the  house  and  said  "good-bye,"  for  they  were  off  for  a 
winter  in  the  woods.     After  they  had  gone,  Marie  sat  on 
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her  husband's  knee  and  smiled  into  his  face  as  she  had  not 
smiled  for  weeks.  Napoleon  was  sluggish  of  mind  but  he 
soon  saw  what  his  young  wife  meant  and  although  before 
this  neither  had  thought  of  her  going  to  the  woods,  it  was 
settled  now,  without  a  spoken  word.  Tjiey  were  too  excited 
to  sleep,  and  talked  and  planned  late  into  the  night,  as  hope- 
ful now  as  they  had  been 
despondent  in  the   morning. 

The  next  day  Napoleon 
dressed  himself  with  un- 
accustomed care,  brushed 
his  horse  until  its  coat  glis- 
tened and  drove  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  St.  Maurice  Co. 
in  the  neighboring  town. 
The  grand  office  awed,  but 
the  thought  of  Marie  sus- 
tained him.  The  manager 
of  the  company  was  pleased 
with  Napoleon's  looks  and, 
after  asking  a  few  questions, 
assigned  him  a  section  ot 
forest  and  gave  him  a  con- 
tract for  7,000  logs.  These 
were  to  be  delivered  on  the 
river  in  time  for  the  break- 
up of  the  ice  and  the  spring 
drive.  Napoleon  hastened 
home  to  tell  Marie  of  his  success.  Together  they  went 
to  engage  the  help  of  her  brothers,  Pierre  and  George, 
for  three  men  and  a  horse  make  an  economical  team  for 
work  in  the  woods. 

Napoleon  went  to  the  compan\-  depot  and  arranged  for 
supplies  to  build  a  little  log  camp  in  the  woods.  He  selected 
the  straightest  trees  that  the  logs  might  lie  the  closer.  He 
chinked  them  the  better  with  moss  when  he  thought  it  would 
keep  the  cold  draughts  from  Marie.  He  put  more  earth 
on  the  lower  roof  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping,  that 
his  little  Marie  should  not  suffer.  He  lapped  the  half  logs 
of  the  upper,  pitched  roof,  with  more  care,  that  the  melting 
snow  and  rain  might  not  penetrate.  An  additional  window 
was  put  into  the  cabin,  for  Marie  loved  light  and  sunshine. 
The  floor  logs  were  carefull}'  trimmed  that  they  might  be 
smooth  to  her  feet.  He  evened  the  planks  of  her  bunk 
and  covered  it  deeply  with  balsam  boughs.  Because  his 
Marie  liked  pretty  colors,  he  bought  gay  calico  for  a  curtain. 
The  stove  had  an  oven  in  the  pipe  that  pies  might  be  easily 
baked.  There  were  doubly  strong  hinges  on  the  hewed 
planks  of  the  door,  that  it  might  not  sag,  for  cold  currents 


Napoleon  went  to  the  Company  depot  and  arranged  for  supplies  witl 
which  to  build  the  little  log  camp  in  the  woods 


of  air  must  not  chill  Marie.  Between  stable  and  living 
room  a  large  opening  was  left,  that  they  might  be  warmed 
by  heat  from  the  horse.  Napoleon  softened  the  bark  of  the 
birch  over  the  fire  and  from  it  made  buckets  and  basins 
that  would  hold  water,  while  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  he 
hewed   tables  and   stools.     Into  the   walls  of  the  little  log 

house     he      drove     wooden 

pins,  on  which  rested  the 
shelves  that  were  needed 
for  stores.  A  frame  for 
the  grindstone  was  formed 
of  a  hollowed-out  log,  sup- 
ported on  legs  of  birch. 
The  runners  of  the  big 
sleigh  and  the  uprights  of 
its  frame  were  made  from 
wood  with  the  needful  nat- 
ural bends,  and  its  con- 
struction was  solid  as  the 
frame  of  a  ship.  As  a 
finishing  touch  to  his  labor 
of  love,  Napoleon  brought 
from  the  town  a  small  image 
of  St.  Joseph,  the  patron 
saint  of  his  wife,  which  he 
tenderly  placed  on  a  shelf 
over  her  bunk.  Then  he 
drove  to  his  house  and, 
wrapping  his  Marie  in  blankets,  he  brought  her  to  the 
new  winter  home  in  the  woods. 

When  he  proudly  ushered  her  into  the  cabin  and  she  saw 
the  windows,  the  curtained  bunk  laden  with  sweet-smelling 
boughs  and,  crowning  all,  the  little  waxen  image  of  her 
patron  saint,  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband's 
neck  and  exclaimed: 

'Poleon,  'Poleon,  here  we  will  be  happy,  so  happy,  and 
in  the  springtime  go  back  rich  with  money!" 

For  weeks  the  work  went  smoothly.  The  sharp  axes  of 
the  three  men  bit  into  the  great  spruce  trees  that  towered  a 
hundred  feet  above  their  heads.  Napoleon  was  working 
for  home  and  Marie,  and  beneath  his  ringing  blows  three 
trees  came  crashing  to  earth  for  every  two  that  fell  at  the 
hands  of  Pierre  or  George.  The  trees  were  cut  low  that 
inspectors  might  find  no  fault,  and  branches  were  trimmed 
to  the  top  that  they  might  lie  flat  and  offer  less  food  to  the 
fire-fiend,  the  arch-enemy  of  all  who  live  by  the  woods.  The 
big  cross-cut  saw  was  brought  out  and  the  logs  cut  into 
lengths  of  13^  feet  each.  They  were  then  rolled  into  piles 
to   await  the   coming  of  snow.     Marie's   hands   were   kept 


Outdoor  appetites  make  alarming  inroads  on  the  larder 


The  cullers  at  this  depot  had  an  apartment  to  themselves 
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Sawing  the  logs  into  13A-foot  lengths 


busy  supplying  the  demands  of  ii^r  three  lumber-jacks  for 
pork  and  beans,  pies  made  of  dried  apples  and  prunes, 
loaves  of  bread  and  big  basins  of  tea. 

At  first,  when  the  days  were, warm,  Marie  would  take 
a  bundle  of  garments  to  mend  and  sit  where  she  could  see 
her'Poleon  swing  his  axe.  Then  his  strokes  became  heavy, 
his  trees  fell  fast,  and  Pierre  and  George  dropped  behind 
him  in  their  work. 

When  the  snow  came,  early  in  December,  3,000  logs 
were  read}'  for  hauling  to  the  roUways. 

St.  Joseph  continued  to  favor  his  patrons  and  the  pile 
of  logs  grew  apace.  The  inspector  looked  at  the  work 
and  found  no  fault.  George  Macdonald,  the  chief  culler, 
visited  them,  marked  every  log  and  spent  two  days  at  their 
camp.  This  was  accounted  an  honor,  for  the  man  was  an 
official  of  the  great  company  and  his  English  father  one  of 
its  largest  stockholders. 

By  Christmas  the  work  was  so  well  in  hand  that  the  family 
took  a  week  off  to  visit  their  friends  in  town. 

When  the  holidays  were  over  and  Napoleon  and  his 
family  had  returned  to  camp,  a  great  misfortune  befell  them. 
Their  good  horse  slipped  while  flying  down  a  steep  hill  in 
front  of  a  log-laden  sled.  When  the  sled  and  logs  had  been 
dragged  away  it  was  found  that  one  leg  of  the  animal  had 
been  so  injured  that  it  could  bear  no  weight.  The  suffer- 
ing creature  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  his 
stall  and  Napoleon  took  his  place  in  the  shafts.  Pierre 
helped  pull  the  load  where  the  road  was  level  and  held  it 
back  on  the  steep  places  by  means  of  a  rope  which  was 
given  a  turn  around  a  tree  and  was  then  slowly  paid  out  by 
the  boy.     Napoleon  worked  harder  than  the  horse  whose 


Pihng  the  logs  after  they  were  cut  into  lengths 


place  he  had  taken,  yet  the  pile  of  logs  at  the  roUways  and 
on  the  ice  of  the  river  grew  but  slowly.  Then  came  the 
bitterest  cold  of  a  hard  winter.  Fingers  and  faces  froze 
on  the  shortest  exposure.  Night  and  day  the  bark  of  the 
trees  about  the  cabin  burst  with  reports  that  echoed  from 
the  hills  like  rifle  shots.  The  days  seemed  long  to  Marie, 
for  they  were  filled  with  dread  of  many  things.  Benumbed 
hands  held  axes  less  firmly;  legs  palsied  by  cold  or  feet 
touched  by  frost  might  be  slow  in  getting  from  under  a 
falling  tree.  When  one  of  her  family  entered  the  door, 
her  first  glance  sought  his  face  in  search  of  the  whiteness 
which  tells  when  a  feature  is  frozen.  Often  the  road  was 
filled  with  snow  that  was  fine  and  dry,  and  time  must  be 
lost  in  beating  it  down  before  the  laden  sled  could  pass. 
Snow  drifted  deep  in  the  path  to  the  river  and  it  was  through 
a  signal  pole  set  in  the  ice  that  the  water-hole,  from  which 
they  drew  the  supply  for  the  cabin,  could  be  found.  Always 
it  had  to  be  opened  anew  and  the  freshly  formed  ice  chopped 
away.  Marie  once  paid  with  a  frost-bitten  face  for  her 
disobedience   in   doing  this  work   for  herself. 

The  latch-string  of  the  poor  habitant  hangs  always  out- 
side of  the  door,  and  be  the  guests  many  or  few  the  house 
and  all  it  contains  is  placed  at  their  service.  Lumber-jacks 
and  others,  on  their  way  to  town  from  more  distant  camps, 
liked  to  hang  their  snowshoes  on  the  walls  of  the  cabin  that 
Napoleon  had  built  and  that  sheltered  the  ever  popular 
Marie.  Their  outdoor  appetites  made  such  inroads  on 
the  larder  of  their  hosts  that  Napoleon  lost  many  a  day 
making  trips  to  the  company's  store  for  supplies.  These 
were  days  of  especial  apprehension  to  Marie,  for,  when 
mercury  freezes,  the  spraining  of  an  ankle  or  the  breaking 


^  the  logs  and  loading  them  securely  on  the  sled  for  hauling  was 
heavy  work 


In  hauling  logs  down  this  hill  the  horse  strained  a  leg  and  was  laid  up 
for  three  weeks 
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Napoleon  and  Pierre  made  a  hand-sled  and  kept  at  work 


Pierre  held  the  load  back  with  a  rope  around  a  tree 


of  a  snowshoe  portends  ill  to  the  man  who  is  far  afield,  and 
in  the  swirl  of  a  sudden  storm  men  have  lost  their  landmarks 
and  perished  in  the  snow  within  a  few  rods  of  home. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  small  contractor,  when  he  loses 
his  horse,  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  abandon  his  hopeless 
task.  But  the  thought  of  Marie  braced  Napoleon  up  and 
nerved  him  for  a  time  to  struggle  on  in  the  hope  of  pa}  ing 
for  his  supplies  and  his  help,  without  adding  to  the  debt  on 
his  home.  Daily  discouragement  bore  heavily  on  his  volatile 
nature  and  the  anxiety  to  be  read  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
disheartened  him.  Pierre  and  George  were  quick  to  respond 
to  the  gloom  in  the  air  and  each  day  the  logs  cut  and  hauled 
were  fewer.  Marie  was  distressed,  but  she  met  the  trouble 
with  tact  and  courage.  She  banished  from  her  face  the  last 
trace  of  anxiety  and  her  laugh  rang  out  the  more  merrily  as 
Napoleon's  spirits  fell.  One  afternoon  she  wrapped  herself 
in  her  heaviest  garments  and  brightest  scarfs,  put  on  four 
of  her  warmest  stockings  knit  of  the  largest  woolen  yarn, 
and  started  over  the  drifts  on  snowshoes  to  the  woods  where 
her  husband  was  at  work.  As  she  walked  home  with  him 
she  talked  cheerily  and  hopefully  w^hile  he  said  little.  But 
when  they  had  entered  their  cabin  Napoleon  held  his  wife 
to  his  heart  and  looking  down  into  her  e\es,  said: 

"Ma  pctitr  Marie!'''  Then  Marie  knew  that  her  'Poleon 


understood  and  she  had  a  comfortable  cry  in  his  arms. 
From  that  hour  there  was  no  lack  of  energy  in  the  work,  yet 
when  the  break-up  of  the  ice  was  at  hand,  Napoleon's  logs 
on  the  rolls  and  ice  footed  up  but  5,000  of  the  7,000  for 
which  he  had  contracted.  This  number  would  pay  his 
expenses,  but  he  was  troubled  lest  Macdonald  fail  to  appear 
to  mark  his  logs  till  after  the  breaking  ice  had  sent  man}'  of 
them  unculled  down  the  river  and  therefore  forever  lost  to 
him. 

When  the  chief  of  the  cullers,  cheery  as  ever,  arrived  at 
the  cabin  one  afternoon.  Napoleon  could  have  hugged  him 
for  joy.  That  night  as  the  man  played  cards  and  chatted 
with  Marie  and  Napoleon,  he  heard  the  whole  story  of  their 
hopes  and  misfortunes.  He  expressed  great  sympathy,  said 
they  ought  to  get  pay  for  7,000  logs,  and  that  he  would  help 
them  if  he  could.  The  next  day  he  culled  and  marked  the 
logs  and  told  Napoleon  that  he  found  there  were  7,000,  and 
that  he  had  credited  hirn  with  that  number.  When  Napo- 
leon replied  that  he  had  cut  only  5,000  Macdonald  told  him 
that  he  would  fix  it  at  the  office,  which  would  pay  for  the 
7,000.  He  added  that  this  must  not  be  spoken  of,  as  the 
company  would  be  very  angry  to  have  it  known  that  it  had 
so  favored  a  jobber. 

Napoleon  was  happy,  although  he   could  hardly  believe 


The  men  never  rested  in  the  daytime.     Tliej'  worked  like  oxen  between  the  shafts  — a  task  not  without  danger  and  hardship,. 
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tliat  his  good  fortune  was 
real.  Now  he  could  pay  all 
his  bills,  settle  with  Pierre 
and  George,  and  have  enough 
left  to  pay  off  half  the  debt 
on  his  home.  He  wanted  to 
shout  the  good  news,  but 
Macdonald  had  made  hini 
promise  that  he  would  not 
tell  even  his  Marie. 

It  happened  as  the  culler 
had  said.  The  St.  Maurice 
Co.  paid  Napoleon  for  7,000 
logs.  After  he  had  settled 
for  his  supplies  and  paid 
his  bills  he  had  ;?300  in  his 
pocket.  Now  he  must  tell 
his  Marie.  No  matter  what 
he  had  promised,  his  wife 
must  know,  must  share  the 
joy  with  which  he  was  burst- 
ing. He  spread  the  bills 
on  the  table  before  her,  and  while  she  gazed  on  them 
with  wide-open  eyes,  he  related  the  wonderful  story. 
Instead  of  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  the  girl 
sat  quietly,  with  a  face  so  white  that  Napoleon  was 
frightened.  He  was  about  to  take  her  into  his  arms 
when  the  door  opened  and  George  Macdonald  entered. 
Napoleon  responded  to  his  cheery  salutation,  but  Marie 
looked  silently  into  his  face.  The  culler  turned  to 
Napoleon,  and  said: 

"I  see  you  got  the  money;  three  hundred,  wasn't  it? 
Suppose  I  take  a  hundred  for  my  share.?"  and  the  man 
stepped  toward  the  table.  But  Marie  was  ahead  of  him. 
Seizing  the  bills  she  thrust  them  into  her  bosom,  and  turn- 
ing angrily  to  Macdonald,  she  said: 

"What  for  my  Toleon  give  you  hundred  dollar,  his 
money  V' 

"  Because  it  isn't  his  monev.     He  got  it  out  of  the  St. 


Napoleon  worked 


Maurice  Co.  and  I  want  a 
hundred  dollars  of  it.  Then 
nothing  will  ever  be  said 
about  it." 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed, 
and  she  seemed  to  tower 
above  the  man  as  she  pointed 
to  the  door  and  said: 

"You  try  make  my  'Poleon 
a  thief?  Go  out  that  door! 
If  you  no  go  quick,  'Poleon 
throw  you  out!" 

After  the  culler  had  gone, 
Napoleon  stood  dazed.  This 
was  no  longer  his  gentle, 
laughing  Marie,  but  a  stran- 
ger, who  put  on  her  coat 
and  hat,  ordered  him  to  stay 
at  home,  and  without  even 
a  good-bye  kiss  she  started 
up  the  road  toward  the 
town,  which  was  miles  away. 
Marie  knew  nothing  of  business,  but  she  entered  the 
building  of  the  St.  Maurice  Co.  as  fearless  of  her  surround- 
ings as  Napoleon  had  been  timid.  Walking  up  to  the 
desk  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  authority,  she  took  the 
$300  from  her  bosom  and  laid  it  before  him,  saying: 

"That  your  money.     My  'Poleon  honest  man.     They  try 
to  make  him  thief!" 

"What  does  this  mean?     What  is  your  name,  my  good 
woman  ?" 

"  Marie  Borriere.     My  'Poleon  cut  logs  for  you." 
"^es,    I    remember.     Napoleon    Borriere    contracted    to 
deliver   7,000   logs.      He   delivered    7,000   logs   and    he  was 
paid  for  7,000  logs.     Isn't  that  right  ?" 

"  No.     My  'Poleon  cut  5,000  logs,  you  pay  for  7,000." 
As  Marie  told  her  story  in  the  rambling  fashion  of  her 
class,  the  manager  of  the  great   company  became  strangely 

(Cnntituied  on   pape  4-fS) 
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se  whose  place  he  had  taken 


Then  the  horse  recovered  and  work  went  on  as  before 


A  breed  that  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  in  the  realm  of  fashion,  but  that  has  at  last  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  hearts  of  American 

dog  lovers,  is  the  Old  English  sheepdog.     Robin  Adair 


THE  CHANGING  FASHIONS  IN  SHOW  DOGS 

WHY  THE  PAST  TWO  DECADES  HAVE  SEEN  THE  DECLINE  OF  MASTIFF,  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, AND  PUG,  AND  THE  RISE  OF  GREAT  DANE,  BORZOI,  AND  BOSTON 
TERRIER  — THE  DOGS  THAT  WILL  BE  POPULAR  DURING   THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

By   CHARLES    P.    SAWYER 
Pliotonraphs    by   Arthur    G.    E  l  d  r  e  d  g  e,    C.    J.    Ross,    Howard    B.    Rath  bone,    F.    A.    Walter,    and    others 


FROM  the  records  of 
twenty  years  of  dog 
shows  in  New  ^'ork 
City,  it  would  seem  as  ir 
fashions  in  dogs  were  as 
unstable  as  those  of  attire, 
}et  there  are  some  breeds 
which  have  held  their  own 
through  that  time,  although 
there  have  been  man)- 
changes  in  other  breeds  — 
some  disappearing  altogether,  new  ones  coming  up  to 
take  their  places,  and  others  having  a  brief  term  of 
popularity,  only  to  disappear  in  the  end. 

In  the  score  of  years  under  consideration,  failures  to 
bring  favor  for  new  breeds  to  this  country  in  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club  Show  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
which  is  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  the  countr\ , 
have  been  man\'.  Among  the  larger  dogs  which  have  come 
and  gone  may  be  noted  the  Russian  sheepdog,  which  strongly 
resembles  the  Old  English  sheepdog,  but  which  has  a  long 
tail.  This  dog  was  shown  only  once.  The  Irish  wolf- 
hound and  the  otter  hound  were  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
last  year's  show,  but  they  attracted  little  attention,  and  they 


are  not  likely  to  be  heard  from  again.  English  harriers 
and  retrievers  had  a  brief  existence  some  years  ago,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  dog  had  a  career  of  a  few  years,  when  he, 
too,  passed  from  sight  and  has  not  been  on  the  benches 
in  recent  years.  Eskimo  dogs  have  been  seen  in  a  num- 
ber of  shows,  but  the  largest  number  has  been  half  a  dozen 
specimens,  except  in  1894,  when  Dr.  Cook  came  out  of  the 
North,  bringing  with  him  fifteen  which  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention;  but  that  was  chieflv  on  account  ot  their  his- 


Beagles  and  foxhounds  depend  for  their  popularity  upon  the 
activities  of  large  kennels,  as  they  are  usually  shown  in  packs. 
Some  of   Mr.  William    G.  Rockefeller's  beagles 
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Among  the  very  large  dogs   the    Great    Dane 
stands  first.     Ch.  Holdfast  Aegis  Gloria 


tor)-.  The  large 
dogs  which  came 
and  remained 
were  the  Russian 
wolfhound  and 
the  Great  Dane, 
of  which  more 
anon. 

Among  the 
smaller  dogs  — 
\vhich  always 
have  better 
chances  of  suc- 
cess—  there  have 
been  more  novel- 
ties, but  most  of 
them  have  made 
little  headway. 
The  Boston  ter- 
rier, French  bulldog,  Pomeranian,  and,  possibly,  the  Rose- 
neath,  are  the  only  survivors.  There  have  been,  besides  these, 
the  Bedlington  and  Dandie  Dinmont  terriers,  the  Blenheim 
spaniels,  Samoyedes,  Papillons,  Mexican  hairless  dogs, 
Chihuahuas,  and  Griffons  Bruxellois,  but  their  number  has 
been  few,  and  they  have  had  little  or  no  vogue.  There  is 
now  some  sign  of  life  in  the  Roseneath,  for  there  were  nine 
in  last  A'ear's  show,  but  that  story  is  yet  to  be  told. 

Taking  a  line 
from  the  exhibi- 
tions of  other 
years  and  in  other 
countries,  there 
seems  to  be  no 
likelihood  of  any 
falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  the 
Boston  terrier, 
which  is  one  of 
the  most  lovable 
of  dogs,  with  few 
vices,  and  with  a 
deep  affection  for 
his  owner.  He 
makes  an  excel- 
lent "pal,"  and 
surely  those  are  reasons  enough  for  a  hold  upon  the  public, 
which  seems  certain.  Another  breed  which  is  as  certain  to 
gain  in  favor  is  the  French  bulldog,  which  is  another  delight- 
ful little  animal,  and  which  has  no  more  objectionable  char- 
acteristics than  the  Boston  terrier,  neither  being  destruct- 
ive and  both  safe  with  children.  Both,  also,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  short  hair,  and  can,  therefore,  be  easily  washed  and 
dried,  so  that  danger  of  colds  from  baths,  which  is  always 
present    in    the    small    long-haired    dogs,    is    absent.     The 

Pomeranian  is 
essentially  a 
woman's  dog, 
and  appeals 
largely  through 
its  size,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever 
attains  the  vogue 
of  the  other  two; 
although  an  in- 
crease in  the 
number  of  owners 
is  inevitable,  the 
rarity  of  the 
smaller    speci- 


The  Borzoi's  wolfish  look  has  prejudiced  some 
people  against  him.    In  reality  he  is  gentle 


The  English  bulldog's   vogue   has   not   dimin- 
ished.    He  is  too  homely  to  lose.     Ch.  Fashion 


Is  the  noble  St.  Bernard  passing  from  favor? 
Ch.  White  Star  Barrie 


mens  being  sufficiently  great.  These  three  breeds,  there 
fore,  have  all  the  reasons  for  favor  and  are  likely  to  be  the 
fashion  for  many  years  to  come. 

Of  the  big  dogs  the  Russian  wolfhound  and  the  Great 
Dane  are  in  the  lead,  and  are  likely  to  stay  there,  although 
the  short  hair  of  the  latter  gives  him  an  advantage  except 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  spend  the  time  and  money  over 
the  long,  silky  coat  of  the  Borzoi,  which  needs  constant 
attention  to  keep  it  in  condition.  The  collie  and  other  dogs 
of  his  class  will  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  popularity, 
but  the  tendency  will  be  to  gather  them  into  big  kennels. 
The  collies  which  are  scattered  among  the  general  public  are 
not  good  show 
specimens,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  ear- 
splitting  bark  of 
the  breed  and 
their  habit  of  be- 
ing noisy  on  all 
occasions  is 
against  them.  As 
a  general  proposi- 
tion it  may  be 
safely  said  that 
the  dogs  which 
are  likely  to  meet 
with  the  greatest 
amount  of  favor 
are  the  short- 
h  aired  dogs, 
which   have  even 

dispositions  and  of  these  the  leaders  are  the  Boston  terrier, 
the  Great  Dane,  and  the  French  bulldog,  and  as  none 
of  them  is  notably  useful,  the  dictates  of  fashion  may  be 
said  to   be  in   their  favor. 

Of  the  old  breeds  which  have  disappeared  from  the  bench 
show,  the  mastiff  is  the  most  prominent,  and  of  the  new- 
comers which  have  attained  high  popularity  the  Boston 
terrier  is  in  the  lead.  Dog  lovers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  looks  upon  the  animal  for  his  useful 
characteristics, 
and  the  other 
which  bases  its 
love  upon  beauty 
or  the  lack  of  it, 
and  upon  good- 
fellowship. 
Among  the  useful 
dogs  the  pointer 
and  the  English 
setter  have  lost 
little  in  the  score 
of  years.  Their 
number  has  var- 
ied at  each  show, 
but  there  has 
never  been  a 
great  loss  in  twenty  shows,  for  in  1890  seventy-four  English 
setters  were  shown;  the  high-water  mark  was  reached  in 
1906,  when  ninety-five  were  benched;  the  smallest  number 
was  fifty-one,  in  1896,  and  last  year  there  were  ninety-one. 

Among  the  pointers  the  change  has  been  greater,  but  for 
this  there  has  been  a  good  reason.  When  the  show  was 
started,  the  club  was  known  as  a  pointer  club,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  dogs  benched  would  be  mainly  of  that 
breed.  But  as  the  years  rolled  by,  and  other  breeds  were 
shown,  the  number  of  pointers  became  less  as  the  club  mem- 
bers found  it  unnecessary  to  bolster  up  the  show  by  enter- 
ing their  own  dogs.     The  breed,  however,  has  never  been 


One  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Browning's  irisli  wolfhounds 
—  a  breed  that  has  not  yet  caught  hold 


SCOTTY,    A   REAL    DOGGY   LITTLE    DOG   THAT,    HOMELY   AS   HE   IS,   WINS   THE    BLUE   RIBBONS 
Some  breeds  survive  because  fashion  so   decrees  —  like   the   extreme   English  bulldog;   some  because  comnaon  people  love  them- 
old-fashioned  collie;  the  Scottish  terrier  —  long-nosed,  short-legged  little  rascal  —  has  won  out  in  both  classes 
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The  English  setter  is  popular  partly  because 
of  his  small  size.     Ch.  Bloonifield  Rap 


appreciably  neg- 
lected. 1  went}' 
years  ago  154 
were  benched, 
but  the  centur\' 
mark  was  not 
reached  after  that 
until  1893,  when 
I  20  were  shown, 
while  the  smallest 
number  was  fifty- 
seven  in  1905, 
and  last  year 
there  were  eighty- 
three. 
In  the  non-sporting  dogs  —  those  which  are  little  better 
than  ornament  —  the  toy  spaniels  of  many  varieties  have 
about  held  their  own.  The  other  breeds  have  all  had  their 
ups  and  downs,  starting  from  nothing,  coming  up  to  big 
numbers,  and  then  falling  off,  only  to  rise  again;  while  others 
which  were  popular  in  the  early  days  of  the  show  lost  caste 
for  a  time  and  then  reappeared  stronger  than  ever,  the 
changes  being  due,  apparently,  to  nothing  more  than  a 
whim  of  fashion. 

Of  the  dogs  which  disappeared  from  the  show  last  }ear 

the   most    impor- 

Wtant  was  the  mas- 
tiff. Here  is  one 
of  the  oldest 
known  breeds, 
which,  in  the 
early  days  of  the 
show,  was  the 
best  liked  by  the 
spectators.  He 
made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  1880, 
and  gradually  in- 
creased in  favor 
until  1888,  which  was  his  banner  )ear,  when  E.  H.  Moore  had 
the  beautiful  Ilford  Caution,  the  Ashmont  Kennels  had  Dolly 
Varden,  and  |.  L.  Winchell  had  the  great  Beaufort.  Then 
came  the  Moore  puppy.  Minting,  destined  to  sweep  down 
the  line  in  show  after  show,  carr)  ing  off  the  blue  ribbon  from 
all  comers.  When  he  was  three  years  old  a  better  masltiff 
could  not  have  been  desired.  He  was  not  only  the  pride 
of  his  owner  and  the  judges,  but  of  the  public,  as  well;  and 
his  bench  was  the  first  place  sought  by  the  thousands  as  they 
came  into  the  Garden.  The  writer  was  one  of  his  par- 
ticular worshippers.  Many  a  time  during  the  show  did  I 
visit  Minting,  and  we  became  strong  friends.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  Minting's  bench  talking  with 
Moore,  while  the  big  dog  la\'  asleep  behind  me  in  the  straw. 
Suddenh    there  came  a  blow  from  behind  and  I   \\as  sent 


The  Irish  setter,  however,  is  more   beautiful 
Ch.  St.  Lambert's  Mollie 


sprawling  to  the  floor.  I  looked  up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  andl 
there  stood  Minting  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face.  The  animal' 
had  got  up  quietly  without  even  rattling  his  chain,  had  sprung! 
upon  his  friend  unawares,  and  was  laughing  at  the  effect.     | 

That  year,  sixty-seven  of  the  breed  were  benched,  and  itj 
was  the  high-water  mark.  The  old  breeders  went  out  of  the 
business  soon  after,  and  others  who  took  their  places  were 
unable  to  produce  good  specimens,  with  the  exception  of 
Beaufort's  Black  Prince  and  a  few  others,  and  down  the 
number  shown  fell  until  1897,  when  only  ten  were  to  be  seen. 
Then  came  a  little  spurt,  but  it  lasted  only  two  years,  and 
the  number  dwindled  until  1904,  when  only  four  were  shown. 
The  next  year 
none  was  entered, 
the  folio  wi  ng 
year  three  were 
benched,  and 
since  then  the 
breed  has  been 
absent  from  the 
Garden. 

Newfound- 
lands,  at  one 
time  a  popular 
breed  among  the 
masses,  and  with 
a  good  reputation 
which  was  wholly  undeserved,  were  also  among  the  missing 
last  year.  At  the  outset  they  were  small  in  numbers,  and 
still  smaller  with  each  year,  until  their  disappearance.  To 
many  their  loss  is  a  blessing.  Great  stories  have  been  told 
of  their  life-saving  abilities,  and  many  a  picture  has  been 
shown,  and  many 
a  story  told,  of 
their  saving  chil- 
dren from  drown- 
ing; but  the  bad 
side  of  their  tem- 
per  has  been 
heard  from  only 
in  the  daily  press, 
and  one  of  the 
idols  of  childhood 
days  has  been 
shattered  when 
one  has  read  of 
unwarranted  at- 
tacks by  New- 
foundlands   upon 

children,  ending  too  often  in  death.  On  occasions  other 
breeds  of  dogs  have  been  known  to  turn  upon  their  friends, 
but  children  have  generally  been  sacred  from  attack  except 
from  this  breed.  Small  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Newfoundland  has  lost  its  popularitw 


The  pointer  was  the  Westminster  Club's  first 
favorite.     Top  Notch  Merry  Dot 


The  beauty  of  the  collie's  coat  will  keep  him 
popular.     Ch.  Imna  Superior 


Toy    spaniels  _    o-.vn,    because    there   are   ladies   with  time 

enough  to  care  for  them.     Three  champion  King  Charles  spaniels 


As  fashionable  toys,  the  Pekinese  spaniels  stana  near  the  top.    Four 
of   Mrs.  Paul  Sorg's  Celestials  —  some  of  the  best  of  the  breed 
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Another  dog  which  was  held  in  high  favor  at  one  time, 
but  has  since  passed  into  disgrace,  is  the  pug.  The  ugly 
little  animal,  with  an  enormous  amount  of  intelligence, 
believed  erroneously  to  be  stupid,  has  been  displaced  by 
the  Boston  terrier  and  the  French  bulldog.  One  specimen 
was  shown  last  year,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was 
the  last;  for,  while  his  vogue  has  risen  and  fallen  several 
times  in  the  two  decades,  it  never  had  been  so  low. 


St.  Bernards  have  had  a  checkered  career.  Twenty  years 
ago  152  were  benched,  and  the  high-water  mark  was  reached 
in  1 89 1,  when  the  enormous  number  of  175  were  shown. 
The  quantity  fell  slowly  after  that,  but  it  was  not  until  1898 
that  the  100  mark  was  lost.  After  that  the  number  rapidly 
became  smaller,  and  in  1908  only  thirty-seven  were  shown. 
There  was  an  increase  to  fifty-six  last  year,  however,  and 
the  chances  of  further  improvement  are  good.     This  breed 
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of  dog  was  in  its  prime  when 
W.  C.  Reick,  Colonel  Rup- 
pert.  E.  H.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Hearne  were  interested,  and 
among  the  dogs  they  owned 
were  such  splendid  speci- 
mens as  Alton,  Sir  Bedivere, 
Sir  Waldorf,  Remnant,  Leila, 
and  the  Empress  of  Conto- 
cook.  Since  then  others  have 
entered  the  field,  but  they 
have  produced  no  such  dogs 
as  those  mentioned,  and  few 
believe  that  the)  will. 

Irish  and  Gordon  setters 
have  lost  the  hold  thev  had 
\ears  ago,  and  for  some  un- 
known reason,  as  the}'  are 
fulh'  as  good  in  the  field  as 
the  English  setter  or  the 
pointer,  although  the  latter, 
with  his  short  hair,  is  more 
favored  because  of  his  better 
adaptability  to  the  hunting 
field  where  briers  abound, 
cause  of  the  foundation  of  the  bench  show,  and  the  West- 
minster Club's  great  dog.  Sensation,  still  adorns  the 
publications  of  the  Club,  and  even  the  tickets  to  the 
show.  There  were  famous  pointers  in  the  past,  among 
them  being  Graphic,  Robert  le  Diable,  Bang  Bang,  Naso 
of  Kippen,  Lad  of  Bow,  Lad  of  Kent,  and  Sensation,  and 
all  made  great  records  in  the  shows.  All  but  Sensation 
are  represented  in  the  really  good  dogs  of  to-day. 
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One  thing  is  absolutely  certain  in 
Boston  terrier  has  come  to 


Then,   too,   he 


the 


Another  dog  which  has  lost 
caste  is  the  fox  terrier,  which 
was  at  its  best  in  1890,  with 
150  dogs  on  the  benches,  but 
which  began  to  lose  favor  in 
1903,  when  the  number 
dropped  for  the  first  time  to 
below  100.  Since  that  time 
the  loss  has  been  slow  but 
sure,  until  last  year,when  only 
sixty-eight  were  seen.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  lack 
ot  popularity  has  come  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  three 
or  four  breeders  who  have 
monopolized  the  ribbons, 
rather  than  from  any  dislike 
of  the  breed,  in  spite  of  a 
reputation  for  snapping  and 
barking. 

Among  the  medium-sized 
dogs  the  deerhounds  and  the 
greyhounds  have  about  held 
their  own,  never  coming  into 
great  prominence  and  never  appearing  likely  either  to  grow 
in  popularity  or  go  out  altogether,  each  having  a  small 
coterie  of  admirers.  Bloodhounds  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs,  depending  largely  upon  the  breeders,  for  there  are 
only  three  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  animal 
in  this  country.  Collies  have  had  a  varied  career,  but  in  this 
case,  as  with  the  fox  terrier,  fashion  has  had  no  hand.  At 
first   the    rivalry    between    two    big   kennels    drove   out   the 

(Continued  on  page  -j-^S) 


the  dog  world  —  the  alert,  lovable 
stay.     Ch.  Boylston  Warrior 


This  wrinkled  old  crone  of  dogdom  seems  to  be  grieving  over  her  undeserved  reputation  for  ferocity.    This  is  a  portrait  of  the  tawny-colored 
English  bloodhound,  George  Eliot,  progenitress  of  some  of  the  most  noted  members  of  the  breed  in  Europe  and  America 


Why  not  dram  your  wet  land,  make  a  stream  or  pond  like  this  and  plant  water-lilies  and  Japan  iris?     Royal  Horticultural  Society  Garden 


WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH   US  ABOUT  PEAT  GARDENS 

HOW  WE  CAN  TRANSFORM  EVERY  BAD-SMELLING,  MALARIA-BREED- 
ING, MOSQUITO-HAUNTED  SWAMP  INTO  A  HEALTHFUL  SPOT  OF 
UNIQUE     BEAUTY  — NO    OBJECTION    POSSIBLE    TO    BOG    GARDENS 

By    WILHELM    MILLER 

Photographs     by     E  .     J  .     W  A  I,  L  I  s 

[Note.  —  This  is  the  twelfth  in  n  series  of  articles  on  what  England  ran  teach  us  about  gardening.  The  writer  made  a  special  journey  to  England 
to  secure  the  material.  Landscape  gardening  was  discussed  m  January,  IQOQ,  formal  gardens  in  February,  rose  gardens  in  March,  making  new  varieties  in 
April,  water  gardens  in  May,  living  outdoors  in  June,  wild  gardening  in  July,  rock  gardening  in  August,  hardy  borders  in  September,  wall  gardening 
in  November,  and  indoor  gardening  in  December. — The  Editors.] 

to  spend  in  filling  a  ravine  or  bit  of  damp  woods  and  make 
a  peat  garden  —  the  sort  of  thing  here  pictured  .? 

Yet  these  illustrations  do  not  show  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  beauty  of  English  "  bog  gardens."  That  phrase,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  use  in  America.  In  England  these  words 
convey  no  unpleasant  suggestion,  because  mosquitoes  and 
malaria  are  practically  non-existent.  But  here  they  are  a 
national  curse.  It  may  take  a  hundred  years  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  subjugate  these  foes.  Therefore  I  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  the  phrase  "peat  gardens,"  because  "peat'.' 
has  only  pleasant  suggestions.  It  makes  one  think  of 
acres  of  heather,  the  smell  of  burning  peat,  the  clean,  cool 
cushions  of  sphagnum  moss,  of  orchids,  pitcher  plants, 
and  the  shyest  beauties  of  the  heath  family. 

The  name  "peat  garden"  is  defective,  however,  in  two 
respects.  For  peat  in  Europe  is  made  by  heather,  while 
American  peat  is  composed  of  fern  root.  Our  peat  is  not 
so  easy  to  use  for  fuel,  and  not  so  good  for  cultivating  cer- 
tain  plants,   especially  greenhouse  orchids.      But  the   main 


COME  now,  gentle  reader,  confess  that  you  are  preju- 
diced against  my  subject.  The  word  "swamp" 
makes  you  think  of  chills  and  fever,  snakes,  green 
scum,  mosquitoes,  miasma,  frogs,  and  all  unpleasantness. 
If  you  have  any  other  feeling  )ou  must  be  either  a  great 
traveler  and  a  great  reader,  or  an  exceptional  student  of  nature 
and  gardening.  The  only  attitude  an  "honest  person" 
has  toward  wet  places  is  to  wish  them  all  drained  and 
filled  with  soil. 

Drain  them.?  Yes;  but  fill  them,  no!  Draining  alone 
will  usually  solve  the  health  problem  by  exterminating  the 
mosquitoes  and,  consequently,  the  malaria.  But  to  fill  low 
spots  is  often  sheer  waste.  Many  of  the  most  gorgeous  and 
interesting  flowers  in  the  world  grow  only  in  damp  ground. 
To  dump  in  soil  is  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  enjoying  a 
unique  type  of  beauty.  The  citv  engineer  and  the  real 
estate  dealer  often  have  to  fill  in  such  places,  and  country 
gentlemen  unconsciously  imitate  their  example.  But  grad- 
ing is  very  costly.     Why  not  take  the  money  you  expected 
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objection  to  the  phrase  "  peat  garden  "  is  that  it  must  be  used 
to  cover  two  very  different  ideas,  viz.,  the  peat  bog  and  the 
muck  swamp.  The  latter  is  the  commoner  and  less  agree- 
able thing,  for  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  sour,  and  is  full  of  the 
organisms  of  decay,  while  the  waters  of  a  sphagnum  bog  are 
antiseptic.  They  contain  no  bacteria  or  other  organisms  of 
decay,  and  that  is  why  oak  trees  which  have  been  blown  into 
Irish  bogs  have  remained  in  perfect  condition  for  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  years. 

These    sphagnum    bogs   are  ^£  .,'^^>.^^im&^miS^4 

becoming  rarer  as  the  value 
of  land  increases,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  save  every  one 
we  can.  For  they  are  little 
wonder  worlds  of  beauty  and 
can  never  be  replaced. 

I  wish  that  every  one  who 
has  to  deal  with  damp 
ground  could  visit  with  me 
the  bog  garden  of  Sir  Henry 
Yorke,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
For  at  every  step  one's  prej- 
udices melt  away  until  one 
is  quite  entranced  by  the 
revelation  of  a  new  and  over- 
whelming kind  of  beauty. 
I  dare  say  there  are  larger 
and  older  bog  gardens,  but 
even  in  its  new  state  I  am 
sure  you  would  enjoy  it. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  left  the  house  and  entered 
a  piece  of  woods  of,  perhaps,  ten  acres.  Most  of  us  would 
become  enthusiastic  at  once  because  of  the  century-old 
trees.  But  to  Sir  Henry  it  had  seemed  an  uninteresting 
and  badly  neglected  spot.  You  and  I  might  exclaim  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  acres  of  ferns  growing  as  tall  as  a 
man,  and  foxgloves  blooming  by  the  million.  But  these 
are  familiar  sights  to  an  Englishman.  He  knows  that 
brakes  are  the  weediest  of  all  ferns  and  the  color  of  the  wild 
foxglove  is  undeniably  crude  and  coarse,  when  you  come 
to  live  with  big  masses  of  it. 

So  you  must  not  shiver  when  I  say  that  it  was  right  to 
sail  in  and  destroy  a  five-acre  patch  of  this  undergrowth. 
For  there  is  another  and  higher  type  of  beauty  which 
belonged  by  divine  right  to  the  soil  long  before  these  cos- 
mopolitan tramps  —  the  brakes  and  foxgloves  —  usurped 
the  land. 

.And  please  do  not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  chopping  down 


\ 
American  orchitis  in  an  English  garden.      The  showy  huiy's-slipper 
(Cypripedium  spectahile)  is  the  largest  and  most  desirable  of  hardy  orchids; 
it  can  be  grown  with  permanent  success  only  in  the  peat  garden 


dozens  of  trees  that  were  fifty  years  old  or  more,  for  in 
every  wood  that  is  simply  let  alone  there  are  too  many  trees. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  thin  out  the  short- 
lived kinds  and  the  crooked  individuals,  so  that  the  noblest 
specimens  may  have  a  chance  to  develop  their  grandest 
proportions. 

Even  more  thinning  than  this  Sir  Henry  did,  and  wisely. 
For  you  cannot  have  flowers  without  a  certain  amount  of 
light,  and  even  the  most  sen- 
timental tree  lover  would  not 
like  to  breathe  a  close,  stuffy 
atmosphere  or  walk  in  a 
grove  that  is  damp  under 
foot  and  gloomy  over  head. 
I  he  moment  you  enter  Sir 
Henry's  bog  garden  you 
instinctively  draw  a  deep 
breath  of  fresh,  pure  air,  and 
\  ou  exclaim  with  delight  at 
the  pleasant  interplay  of 
light  and  shade,  of  sunny 
warmth  and  leafy  coolness. 
There  is  no  question  of  lift- 
ing skirts  or  getting  wet 
feet,  for  there  are  good  dry 
paths  everywhere. 

Now  let  us  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  this  woodsy  garden 
and  enjoy  a  hundred  flowers 
we  have  never  seen  before. 
The  soil  itself  is  a  delight  to  walk  upon,  for  it  is  a  rich,  spongy 
mass  of  reddish  brown  peat,  soft  and  cushiony  to  the  foot. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  such  land  in  England 
made  by  the  heather  growth  of  untold  centuries.  And 
such  soil  is  usually  springy.  Sir  Henry  was  not  content 
to  leave  this  land  all  sopping  and  hummocky.  The  springs 
now  feed  a  number  of  daint\'  little  brooks,  with  clear  water, 
pleasant  gravelly  bottoms,  miniature  waterfalls,  and  even 
a  little  lake  that  is  large  enough  for  a  few  water-lilies.  The 
sound  of  running  water  is  charming  in  any  garden,  espe- 
cially in  the  stillness  of  earl}-  morning,  but  in  a  peat  garden 
it  is  doubly  precious  because  it  is  a  guarantee  of  health,  as 
well  as  beauty. 

Of  course,    peat    and    water    make    ideal    conditions    fo 
members    of    the    great    heath    family.      Therefore,    every 
one  is  tempted   first  to  plant   big  masses  of  rhododendron 
hybrids,  because  they  are  the  showiest  and  have  the  finest 
colors       Sir    Henrv    Yorke    has    resisted    this    temptation. 


A  glorious  foliage  plant  for  the  winter  garden,  Sci.rijmga  peltata. 
Leaves  a  foot  or  more  across.  Native  to  California  but  hardy  in 
Massachusetts 


The  sensitive  fern  is  another  American  plant  which  is  often  seen  in 
English  bog  gardens,  where  it  does  well.  {Onoclca  sensibilis.)  Cam- 
bridge Botanical  Garden 
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because  it  would  have  made  his  garden  conventional. 
The  hybrids  he  plants  near  his  house  because  they  are 
obviously  the  works  of  man.  But  in  this  s)'lvan  retreat 
he  chose  to  accentuate  the  native  wildness.  Therefore, 
he  has  planted  the  wild  rhododendrons  and  the  members  of 
the  heath  famih'  which  do  not  suggest  the  garden.  I  mean 
such  things  as  the  flame  azalea  of  the  Carolina  Mountains; 
Azalea  Vasc\'i,  perhaps  the  purest  pink  in  the  whole  family; 
the  mountain  andromeda,  marvelous  for  its  sprays  of  creamy 
buds  in  midwinter;  the  Leucothoe,  unrivaled  for  the  arch- 
ing grace  of  its  branches  laden  with  symmetrical  rows  of 
polished  leaves;  galax,  a  ground  cover  of  incomparable 
beauty  all  winter,  whether  its  leathery  leaves  be  bronze  or 
green;  partridge  berry  and  wintergreen,  which  have  beau- 
tiful red  fruits  that  show  all  winter  against  the  background 


Its  pinkish  moccasins  are  about  two  inches  long.  People 
often  dig  up  the  plants  in  the  woods  and  move  them  to  their 
gardens,  where  they  do  well  for  a  few  years  and  then  die. 
Sentimentalists  are  sometimes  said  to  be  the  worst  van- 
dals. They  mean  the  best,  but  know  the  least.  Barbar- 
ians do  not  destroy  flowers,  but  sentimentalists  dig  up  the 
rarest  and  most  exquisite  plants  of  damp,  cool  woods  (on 
the  plea  of  saving  them)  and  move  them  to  hot,  sunny  gar- 
dens, where,  of  course,  they  die.  If  these  people  were 
sincere  they  would  put  their  money  into  peat  gardens. 
For  that  is  the  only  way  of  growing  most  of  these  treasures. 
Another  unique  group  suited  only  to  the  peat  garden  is 
composed  of  insect-destroying  plants,  such  as  the  sundews 
and  butterworts,  the  pitcher  plants  and  Venus's  fl)-trap. 
Of  course,  you  can  grow  them  in  greenhouses  where  }  ou  can 
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bog  garden  in  Hyde  Park  which  is  enjoj-ed  by  thousands  of  peo 


)t  their  evergreen  leaves;  the  American  cranberr}'  which 
las  the  same  attraction,  plus  bronzy  colors  in  winter;  and 
ast,  but  not  least,  Shortia,  a  plant  of  romantic  history  and 
xquisite  beauty. 

Next  to  the  heaths  in  interest  come  the  hardy  orchids. 
dost  people  have  the  idea  that  orchids  are  air  plants  and 
lave  to   be  grown   in  greenhouses.     Yet  there   are  fully  a 

undred  species  that  we  could  grow  outdoors  in  the  North. 
)f  the  fifty-six  that  grow  wild  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
lore  than  half  can  be  bought  from  our  own  nurserymen. 

hirty-two  Japanese  species  are  catalogued  by  one  firm  in 
vew  York,  and  the  Dutch  bulb  catalogues  offer  about 
(iree  dozen  European  orchids.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
jre  more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  many  of  them  are 
'Itogether  lovely.  The  showiest  hardy  orchid  in  the  world 
;  our  own  Cypri pediutn  spcctahile,   pictured    on    page   412. 


very  year.      Saxijruga  pdtuta,  water-lilies,  gunnera  and  rheum 


watch  them  capture  and  devour  flies  and  other  creatures, 
but  it  is  a  pity  to  forego  their  magical  environment.  These 
plants  cannot  be  well  grown  without  sphagnum  moss.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  our  Northern  pitcher  plant  {Sarracenia 
purpurea^  in  Sir  Henry  Yorke's  bog  garden,  but  he  did  not 
then  have  the  showiest  of  the  whole  group  of  insectivorous 
plants,  viz.,  Sarracenia  jlava.  This  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  United  States,  yet  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  once 
showed  me  some  splendid  colonies  of  it  in  his  Massachusetts 
bog  garden.  The  fly-trap  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  for  it 
claps  its  claw^s  together  and  kills  an  insect  before  your  very 
eyes.  All  these  plants  are  now  available  from  regular  nur- 
serymen, so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  robbing  nature. 

"But,"  you  may  exclaim,  "I  do  not  have  any  peaty  soil 
or  any  sphagnum.  What  can  I  do.?"  Several  things. 
If  you  want  the  finest  kind  of  bog  garden,  do  as  Mr.  Man- 
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ning  did  — bu}-  a  sphagnum 
swamp,  such  as  you  can  find 
in  New  England  on  wooded 
and  hilly  land  suitable  tor 
summer  homes,  but  costing 
only  $10  to  $20  an  acre.  Or, 
buy  a  carload  of  peat,  and 
sphagnum  in  any  quantity 
you  like,  and  make  an  arti- 
ficial bog,  taking  for  your 
guide  Robinson's  "English 
Flower  Garden."  If  these 
methods  are  too  costly,  you 
can  fall  back  upon  the  plants 
that  can  be  grown  in  ordi- 
nary muck.  By  "muck"  I 
mean  soil  in  which  you  can- 
not see  vegetable  fibre  as  you 
do  in  peat.  Let  us  see,  then, 
if  there  are  any  showy  plants  that  will  grow  in  soil  of  any 
kind  which  is  damp  all  the  year  or  for   a   large   part  of  it. 

Showy.?  I  should  think  so!  In  May  you  could  have 
great  clumps  of  Siberian  iris  bearing  dozens  of  blue  flowers 
four  inches  across;  in  June,  the  tall  yellow  iris  with  flowers 
five  inches  across;  in  early  July,  Japan  iris  in  many  colors, 
with  flowers  six  to  nine  inches  across;  in  late  July,  the 
purple  coneflower,  with  flowers  five  inches  across;  in  August, 
Liltum  superhum  growing  eight  feet  high,  and  bearing  thirty 
flowers,  each  four  inches  across;  in  August  and  September, 
the  swamp  rose  mallow,  Crimson  Eye  hibiscus  and  Mallow 
Marvels,  with  flowers  five  to  eight  inches  across. 

If  this  is  not  enough,  you  can  have  man\-  flowers  that  are 
smaller  individually,  but  equalh    show\    in  mass,  r.  £.,  the 


Shortia  galacifolia  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  members  of  the  heath 
family.    Its  evergreen  foliage  bronzes  beautifully  in  winter 


purple  loosestrife,  cardina 
flower,  bee  balm,  sneeze 
weed,  swamp  milkweed,  tur 
tie  head,  Chclone  Lyofii,  etc 

Some  of  these  will  do  fairh 
well  in  ordinary  gardens,  bui 
it  is  only  in  wet  soil  that  the) 
attain  superb  proportion; 
and  are  splendid  beyonc 
words.  For  example, 
purple  loosestrife  in  the  sail 
meadows  grows  only  two  01; 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  per- 
haps a  dozen  spikes. 

There  is  no  book  on  peai 
gardening.  In  this  article  I 
can  mention  only  the  broadest 
features  of  this  unique  style. 
For  the  construction  of  bog 


gardens  the  best  work  I  know  is  Robinson's  "  English  Flower 
Garden."  The  best  article  I  have  seen  in  any  American 
periodical  is  "The  Two  Kinds  of  Bog  Garden,"  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  Manning  wrote  for  Country  Life  in  America  for 
August,  1908.  Plants  for  peat  gardens  are  easy  enough  to  get. 
I  know  half  a  dozen  American  nurserymen  who  catalogue 
fifty  to  a  hundred  species,  and  the  European  dealers,  ot 
course,  off^er  a  far  greater  variety.  The  big  thing,  however,  i^ 
pictorial  quality,  and  this  depends  not  only  on  design  but  als( 
on  structure.  And  since  the  subject  is  so  new,  in  America,  :it 
least,  it  behooves  every  one  who  can  affx)rd  it  to  engage  :i 
competent  landscape  gardener.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answci 
questions  about  peat  gardens  or  English  effects  in  gardening, 
f  readers   will  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.^ 


Rhododendrons  and  tiger-lilies  at  Kew.     Better  effects  are  obtainable  in  peat  gardens  with  species  of  lilies  that  will  grow  nowhere  else 


I 


The  Canada  porcupine  (  Krcthrjm  dormifu.s)  is  a  plantigrade  rodent  cliieflj- 
remarkable  for  its  highly  developed  system  of  defense 


One  of  Mr.  Seton's  porcupines.    The  quills  on  the  back  are 
the  animal  is  alarmed  or  angry 


THE  PORCUPINE  AT  HOME 


By    ERNEST    THOMPSON     S  E  T O  N 
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ES,  that's  something  I  can  Jo,"  said  the  woodman; 
"  I  can  take  you  to  a  hedgehog.  When  it  comes 
to  foxes,  coons,  or  even  deer  it's  a  gamble,  but  I 
i:an  sure  show  you  a  hedgehog."  And  so  we  set  out  from 
bur  camp  on  the  Oswegatchie  River. 

I  An  old  camp  is  always  a  likely  place  for  these  creatures, 
iind  our  first  objective  point  was  up  the  river,  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  an  abandoned  logging  shanty.  There  were  plenty  of 
oorky  signs  about  the  place.  Every  piece  of  wood  that  had 
peen  tainted  with  salt  or  grease  was  deeply  gnawed ;  doubtless 
he  spiny  ones  found  something  here  to  fill  a  long-felt  want. 
5ut  not  a  porky  was  to  be  seen.  We  tramped  off  through  the 
voods,  and  after  an  hour  came  back.  Dobson  was  ahead, 
md  as  he  entered  the  tumble-dov/n  kitchen  shouted  :  "  There 
le  is!  Look  out,  now,  or  he'll  dodge  into  a  hole." 
I  hurried  forward  to  see  the  porcupine  in  a  little  wall 

upboard,  where  he  had  been  enjoying  the  greasy,  unsuc- 
lulent  shelf.  But  he  had  no  desire  for  our  acquaintance, 
ind  began  to  scramble  dow^n.  Snatching  a  plank  to  serve 
!.s  door,  the  guide  shut  him  into  this  cupboard.  I  tore  it 
|fom  its  fasten- 
ings, and  we  car- 
ried it  into  the 
'unlight. 

I  The  activity  of 
"lat  spiny  creat- 

re,    and    the 

nergy  and  wrath 

Mth  which  he 

round  his  teeth, 

rere  somewhat  in 

ontrast  with  the 

low,  logy  porcu- 

ines    I    used    to 

now  in  Canada, 

nd  to  prevent  his 

scape  we  had  to 

lip  a  wire  noose 

veronehindfoot. 


First  I  examined  him  closely,  and  found  that  the  summer 
moult  was  so  complete  that  his  upper  rear  parts  were 
naked  except  for  the  quills.  These,  when  raised,  radiate 
from  the  small  of  the  back,  or  where  that  ought  to  be;  in 
this  case  it  looked  more  like  the  broad  of  the  back. 

When  tapped  on  the  head  or  front  parts  he  tried  to  turn 
around;  if  touched  on  the  hind  parts,  the  tail  flew  up,  or  to 
one  side,  and  left  in  the  offendmg  stick  or  boot  a  number 
of  quills. 

At  length  he  broke  the  wire  and  made  off.  I  ran  in 
front  of  him,  whereupon  he  turned  his  back  and  came  on, 
switching  his  tail  viciously.  I  held  up  my  foot;  he  struck 
the  sole  of  my  boot  and  left  half  a  dozen  quills  in  it. 

We  now  managed  to  get  another  noose  on  his  hind  foot, 
but  the  moment  the  leg  was  pulled  out,  he  switched  that 
foot  full  of  quills.  Here  was  a  quandary.  Having  made 
the  necessary  photographs,  we  had  no  right  to  let  the 
quill-pig  go  with  his  leg  full  of  quills,  and  so,  with 
much  trouble  and  some  danger  —  for  Dobson  got  a 
couple   of   quills  in   his   hand — we   freed  the  quiller  from 

his  own  darts  and 
set  him  at  liberty. 
During  this 
aff^air  that  porcu- 
pine lost  not  less 
than  150  of  the 
poisoned  daggers. 
It  makes  one 
wonder  whether 
in  a  series  of  en- 
counters  they 
may  not  run  short 
of  ammunition. 

All  attempts  to 
make  this  one 
climb  a  tree  or 
roll  up  like  a  ball 
were  failures. 
Dobson    said    he 


He  took  to  the  water  and  swam  slowly,  splashily,  to  the  other  side  " 
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never  saw  one  "ball"  except  when  falling  from  a  height, 
and  then  it  unrolled  as  soon  as  it  landed.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  throw  the  quills  in  any  sense  like  arrows;  they 
leave  the  body  or  tail  only  after  the  other  end  has  entered 
the  enemy,  for  at  the  porcupine's  end  the  quill  is  very  loosely 
set  in,  and  at  the  foeman's  end  it  is  very  tightly  fixed  with 
1,000  barbs  to  prevent  it  from  coming  out  again. 

Next  day  we  went  to  a  small  lake  called  Gal-pond. 
While  sitting  on  the  bank  we  heard  a  patter  on  the  leaves 
behind  us.  Dobson  whispered  "Hedgehog!"  We  ran 
toward  it,  but  the  creature,  a  large,  old  fellow,  made  for 
a  tree,  and  in  spite  of  forked  sticks  succeeded  in  climbing 
out  of  reach  and  out  of  view  so  far  as  the  camera  was  con- 
cerned. I  was  for  climbing  after  him,  he  was  so  obviously 
cornered;  surely  1  could  get  some  pictures  up  there.  But 
Dobson  said  he  had  several  times  heard  of  such  things, 
and  once  had  seen  a  man  climb  after  a  porky.  It  was  a 
scene  and  a  lesson  never  to 
be  forgotten.  As  soon  as  the 
knight  of  many  spears  saw 
his  enemy  approaching  him 
high  in  the  tree,  he  backed 
down  toward  him,  lashing 
his  tail — with  lashings  beside 
which  those  of  bull  or  lion 
are  mere  child's  play.  Unable 
to  get  down  fast  enough,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  a 
serious  fall,  the  man  threw 
up  his  arm  to  protect  his 
face,  and  the  quills  on  that 
fearsome  tail  speared  it  in 
fifty  places.  A  hurried,  hor- 
rid scramble  to  the  ground 
was  all  that  saved  the  man 
from  still  more  dreadful 
punishment.  But  he  had 
not  by  any  means  escaped 
a  very  full  measure  of  the 
quillpig's  vengeance.  Blood- 
poisoning  set  in,  and  for 
weeks  the  arm  was  useless; 
at  one  time  it  was  feared 
that  amputation  would  be 
necessary.  It  was  several 
months  before  the  man  fully 
recovered. 

So   good-bye,    porky;    far 
be  it  from  me  to  intrude. 

On  the  way  home  we 
passed  through  a  grove  of 
aspens.  On  the  ground  was 
the  unmistakable  after-evidence  of  a  porky  feast,  and  I 
found  the  feaster  dozing  in  a  crotch  some  ten  feet  up.  A 
deft  push  with  a  pole  brought  down  the  over-secure  one, 
and  he  proceeded  to  perform  for  us,  making  first  for  a 
root  under  which  he  stuck  his  head;  he  defied  us  with 
fierce  and  rotary  sweeps  of  his  tail.  A  noose  was  slipped 
over  a  hind  foot  so  we  could  hale  him  into  full  day- 
light, and  again  our  prisoner  lashed  his  own  foot  full  of 
poisoned  daggers.  As  before,  we  could  not  make  him 
"ball."  Then,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  held  him  under 
forked  sticks  and  removed  the  spears  from  his  foot  before 
letting  him  go. 

He  ran  out  on  a  log  that  was  in  the  water;  when  I  fol- 
lowed he  retreated  toward  fne  with  threatening  tail.  Then 
at  length  he  took  to  the  water  and  swam  slowly,  splashily, 
to  the  other  side,  some  fifty  yards  away. 

Yet  again  I  tried   to   photograph  the   porky  in   the  Adi- 


Tlie  coininon  ]Jorcupine,  or  "  hedgehog,  "  does  not  shoot  his  quills,  but 
lie  does  leave  them  behind  him  in  his  enemy's  flesh  when  he  can 


rondacks  at  Loon  Lake,  in  August  of  1909.  A  native  ' 
showed  me  the  resort  of  a  "hedgehog."  A  load  of  barrels 
had  been  carried  into  the  woods  with  water  to  fight  a 
forest  fire.  They  had  been  left  there,  and  being  pork 
barrels,  attracted  the  porcupine,  who  came  and  gnawed 
whenever  he  felt  like  having  a  chew.  I  went  alone 
every  day  for  five  days  without  seeing  anything  but  a 
few   fresh    signs. 

On  the  sixth  day  I  had  a  premonition  of  success  that  was 
founded  chiefly  on  a  determination  to  win.  I  put  a  wire 
noose  in  my  pocket  and  went  quietly  to  the  place.  He  was 
not  there.  But  I  have  always  preached  that  each  wild 
animal  has  a  home-region  and  a  routine  of  life,  just  as 
men  have.  One  time  he  is  in  this  den,  another  time  in  that; 
this  day  he  is  eating  lily  pads  at  the  pond,  next  day  he  is 
feeding  on  twigs  of  the  hemlock  grove;  and  the  home  range 
of  the  porky  is  very  small.  Without  doubt,  this  creature 
was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  me  at  this  moment, 
so  I  set  about  to  find  him. 
The  tracks  and  signs  told 
me  that  he  mostly  went 
southeastward  from  the  bar- 
rel toward  a  hemlock  ridge. 
I  went  cautiously  in  that 
direction,  not  following  any 
one  track,  but  noting  with 
satisfaction  that  there  wen 
plenty  of  signs.  Every  few 
minutes  I  paused  and  list- 
ened. At  last,  I  heard  a 
patter  on  the  leaves.  1 
was  ready  with  a  forked 
stick  and  a  noose,  and 
rushed  forward  to  surprise 
the  quilly  one,  turn  him 
over,  and  noose  his  hind 
foot  before  he  could  make 
for  tree  or  hole. 

When  I  picked  him  up, 
I  judged  his  weight  to  be 
about  six  pounds,  but  before 
I  had  carried  him  at  arm's 
length  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
into  an  opening,  unquestion- 
ably he  weighed  fully  fifty- 
six  pounds. 

Of  course  he  began  by  lash- 
ing his  foot  full  of  spines;  then 
he  furnished  me  with  some 
illustrations  of  his  inverted 
drill  manual,  as  follows: 
Onguard(which  is  turn  tail  and  jam  your  head  under  a  root).  ,1 
Charge  (which  is  backward).  | 

Retreat  (which  is  forward).  " 

Thrust  (which  is  a  circular  sweep). 
Parry  (which  is  an  upper  cut). 

My  intentions  toward  that  porky  were  quite  honor- 
able, but  he  treated  me  like  a  pickpocket  or  a  highway- 
man. I  think  that  he  expended  over  100  darts  in  his 
attempt  to  repel  me,  and  of  these  over  twenty  were  in  his 
own  hind  foot,  of  course. 

The  final  thankless  ceremony  was  dequilling  the  foot  of 
the  spiny  one.  He  loved  me  not  before,  during,  or  after 
the  operation.  As  he  waddled  off  into  his  hemlocks  I  won- 
dered if  nature  had  provided  him  with  some  means  ot 
his  own  for  resisting  or  extracting  the  poisoned  shafts,  had 
I  let  him  go  without  attempting  the  dangerous  operation 
of  removing  them. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SUBURBANITE 


v.— MY  DOMESTICATED  AUTOMOBILE 


[SUPPOSE  that  if  I  had  come  home  and  said 
to  Isobel:  "My  dear,  I  have  bought  an 
Asiatic   hyena,"    she   would   have    been     less 

hocked    and    surprised      than    she   was   when    I 

ntered  the  house  and   said:    "Well,  my  dear,  I 

lave  bought  an  automobile." 

;  Isobel  is  of  a  rather  nervous  disposition,  and 
ilriving  behind  our  horse  had  tended  to  decrease 
iiny  speed  mania  she  may  have  ever  had,  for  he 
jvas  not  a  rapid  horse.  Of  course,  Isobel  drove 
ihe  horse  at  a  trot  occasionally,  but  that  was  when 
:,he  wanted  to  go  slower  than  a  walk,  for  the  horse 
[vas  what  may  be  called  an  upright  trotter  — ■  one 
f)f  those  horses  that  trot  like  a  grasshopper;  the 
'larder  they  trot  the  higher  they  rise  into  the  air, 

ind  the  less  ground  they  cover.  When  Bob  was 
;n  fine  fettle,  as  we  horsemen  say,  he  could  trot 

or  hours  with  a  perpendicular  motion,  like  a 
;ewing-machine  needle,  and  remain  in  the  iden- 
iical  spot  the  whole  time.  He  could  trot  tied  to 
|i  post.  Sometimes,  when  he  was  feeling  his  oats, 
le  could  trot  backward. 

I  suppose  that,  when  I  mentioned  automobile, 
isobel  had  a  vision  of  a  bright  red  car  about  twenty- 
ive  feet  long,  with  a  tonnage  like  an  ocean  steamer, 
ind  a  speed  of  no  miles  an  hour  —  one  of  the 
ftiachines  that  flash  by  with  a  wail  of  agony  and 
liill  a  man  or  two  just  around 

he  next  corner.  But  my 
automobile  was  not  that 
liind.  It  was  no  untested 
and  untried  affair;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  in  a 
careful,  Christian  family  for 
'five  years,  and  was  well 
■broken.  I  learned,  soon 
after  I  got  it,  just  how  well 
broken  it  was.  Nor  was  it 
a  long  automobile;  it  w;is 
rOne  of  the  shortest  auto- 
mobiles I  have  ever  seen; 
indeed,  I  do  not  thmk  I  ever 
saw  such  a  short  automobile. 
"Short  and  high"  seemed  to 
have  been  the  maker's  motto, 
and  he  lived  up  to  it.  He 
couldn't  have  made  the  auto- 
Imobile  any  shorter  without 
■having  cogs  on  the  tires,  so 
they  could  overlap.  If  the 
automobile  had  been  much 
Ishorter  the  rear  wheels  would 
have  been  in  front  of  the  fore 
;Ones.  But  what  it  lacked 
jin  length  it  made  up  in 
ialtitude.  It  averaged  pretty 
.'well,  multiplymg  the  height 
,by  the  length.  It  was  the 
type  known,  in  the  profes- 
sion, as  the  "camel"  type. 
When  in  action  it  had  a 
motion  somewhat  like  a 
camel,  too,  and  somewhat 
like  a  small  boat  on  a 
wintry,  wind-tossed  sea.  But 
ah,  the  engine!  There  was 
a  noble  heart  in  that  weak 
body!  When  the  engine 
started  one  knew  it  hrid 
started.  In  two  minute 
after  the  engine  started  tli< 
driver  was  on  the  ground; 
if  he  did  not  become  dizz\ , 
sitting  at  such  a  height, 
and  fall  off, '  the  engine 
shook  him  off. 

But,  if  Isobel  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  an  aut '  >- 
mobile,  Mr.  Rolfs  and  Mi 
Pedley  did.  When  I  men- 
tioned the  brand,  Mr.  Rolfs 
said  he  had  known   a   man 
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once  who  had  owned  a  machine  of  that  brand, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  a  good 
make,  and  Mr.  Pedley  said  that  everyone  knew 
that  the  machines  of  that  brand  that  were 
turned  out  in  1900  were  extremely  durable.  He 
said  he  remembered  it  particularly,  because  it  was 
at  the  period  when  milk-shakes  were  the  popular 
drink,  and  his  friend  used  to  make  his  own.  He 
said  his  friend  would  put  the  ingredients  in  a. 
bottle  and  tie  the  bottle  to  the  automobile  seat  and 
then  start  the  engine  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  the 
milk-shake  would  be  completely  shaken.  Then 
he  said  that  all  I  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
get  a  cow,  and  when  I  got  enough  cream,  put  it  in 
a  keg  and  take  it  for  a  little  spin  in  the  automo- 
bile, and  on  my  return  it  would  be  churned  into 
the  best  kind  of  butter.  He  said  he  hoped  I  would 
be  sure  to  let  him  know  when  the  automobile 
arrived. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  The  only 
difficulty  would  have  been  in  concealing  the  fact 
that  that  automobile  was  arriving  anywhere,  or 
in  getting  it  to  arrive.  Often  it  preferred  not  to 
arrive  at  all,  but  when  it  did  arrive  it  gave  every- 
one notice.  Isobel  never  had  to  wonder  whether 
I  was  arriving  in  my  automobile,  or  whether  it  was 
a    visiting   machine.      My   machine   had    a    sweet. 


purring  sound,  like  a  road-roller  loaded  with 
scrap-iron  crossing  a  cobblestone  bridge,  when  in 
motion;  and  when  at  rest  the  motor  made  a  noise 
like  fire-crackers  under  a  dish-pan. 

Oddly  enough,  Isobel,  who  usually  has  perfect 
confidence  in  me,  declined  to  ride  in  the  auto- 
mobile, but  we  fre(]uently  took  rides  together, 
driving  side  by  side,  she  in  her  buggy  behind  Bob, 
and  I  in  my  automobile,  and  occasionally,  when 
the  road  was  rough  and  the  engine  working  well 
I  would  drop  in  on  her  unexpectedly.  But  not 
always.  Sometimes  I  fell  off  on  the  other  side.  1 
found  these  little  trips  very  pleasant,  and  exceed- 
ingly good  for  a  torpid  liver  —  if  I  had  had  one  — 
and  I  enjoyed  having  Isobel  with  me,  especially 
when  we  came  to  bits  of  sandy  road,  where  the 
rear  wheels  of  my  automobile  would  revolve  aim- 
lessly, as  if  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  revolving. 
Then  I  would  unhitch  Bob  from  the  buggy  and 
hitch  him  to  the  automobile,  and  he  would  tow  me 
over  the  sandy  stretch,  aided  by  the  engine.  It 
was  a  pretty  picture  to  see  this  helpfulness,  one 
to  the  other,  especially  when  the  engine  was  pal- 
pitating in  its  vivid  vibratory  manner  and  Bob 
was  trotting  at  full  speed,  and  I  was  gracefully 
dropping  to  this  side  or  the  other.  Isobel  enjoyed 
these  little  moments  exceedingly,  and  often  I  had 
to  go  back  to  her,  after  I 
had  passed  the  sandy  spot, 
and  pat  her  on  the  back 
until  she  could  get  her  breath 
again.  She  had  to  admit 
that  she  had  never  imagined 
she  could  get  so  much  pleas- 
ure out  of  an  automobile. 
But  it  was  that  kind  of  an 
automobile  —  anyone  could 
get  more  pleasure  out  of 
it  than  in  it. 

I  found,  myself,  that  after 
the  first  novelty  had  worn 
off,  automobiling  became  a 
bore.  As  a  method  of  secur- 
ing pleasure  the  cost  per 
gallon  to  the  unit  of  joy  was 
too  high,  in  that  machine. 
In  a  large,  modern  machine, 
that  will  hold  six  persons, 
and  in  which  the  gasolene 
consumes  itself  in  getting 
the  machine  over  the  ground, 
one  secures  several  units  of 
joy  for  each  gallon  of  gaso- 
lene burned  —  each  person 
can  have  at  least  one  unit 
of  joy  —  but  my  automobile 
spent  nine-tenths  of  each 
gallon  in  merely  producing 
violent  vibratory  tremblings, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the 
i;asolene  flooded  the  car- 
buretor and  wasted  away 
aimlessly.  I  could  not,  after 
a  first  occasion,  even  get 
Mr.  Rolfs  or  Mr.  Pedley  to 
iide  with  me.  They  said 
they  preferred  to  stay  at 
home  and  have  plain  mala- 
ria, complicated  with  chills 
and  fever  of  the  good  old 
sort,  rather  than  ride  with 
me,  for  at  the  worst  stages 
of  chills  and  fever  one  could 
no  more  than  shake  himself 
out  of  bed.  Riding  in  my 
automobile  was  not  what  is 
called  "joy  riding."  It  was 
more  like  a  malady. 

It  was  about  the  time 
when  my  Lire  troubles  began 
that  I  thought  of  domesti- 
cating  my    automobile.       I 
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remember  with  what  pride  I  discovered  my 
first  puncture.  Every  automobile  owner  of  my 
acquaintance  had  tire  troubles,  and  I  had 
never  had  any,  and  I  felt  slighted.  Sometimes 
I  almost  decided  to  take  an  awl  and  punc- 
ture a  tire  myself,  so  that  I  too  could  talk  about 
my  tire  troubles,  but  I  had  a  feeling  that  it  would 
be  unprofessional.  I  had  never  heard  of  any  real 
sporty  automobilist  punching  holes  in  his  tires 
with  awls;  in  fact,  they  seenied  to  consider  that 
there  was  no  particular  pleasure  in  puncturing 
a  tire  or  in  having  a  blow-out.  That  was  the 
way  they  talked  —  as  if  a  puncture  was  a  mis- 
fortune —  but  I  knew  better.  I  could  hear  the 
undertone  of  pride  when  they  announced:  "Well, 
yesterday  I  had  three  punctures  and  two 
blow-outs.  I  was  running  along  rather  slowly  — 
about  fifty-five  miles  an  hour  —  between  Oyster 

Ba\-    and    Huntington,    when "     And    then 

the  next  man  would  pipe  up  and  say:  "Yes.? 
Well,  I  heat  that.  When  I  was  speeding  a  little 
—  not  much,  but  about  sixty  miles  an  hour  — 
on    the    Jericho    Turnpike,    last    night,    all    four 

tires "     And  through  it  all  I  had  to  sit  silent. 

I  had  never  had  a  puncture.  I  had  never  had  a 
blow-out.     I  was  not  in  their  class. 

But  my  turn  came.  I  was  speeding  a  litJe  — 
not  much,  but  about  half  a  mile  an  hour  — •  on 
Thirteenth  Street,  when  my  sparker  gave  out. 
When  your  engine  misses  fire  there  are  six  hundred 
and  forty-two  things  that  may  be  the  matter,  and 
after  you  have  tested  the  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  it  may  still  be  a  six  hundred  and  forty- 
third  trouble  that  is  the  matter.  I  have  known  a 
man  to  try  the  full  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
remedies  unavailingly,  and  then  sigh  and  take  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wipe  his  goggles,  and  the 
engine  immediately  began  firing  as  it  should.  And 
it  was  only  chance  —  pure  chance  —  that  he  hap- 
pened to  wipe  his  goggles.  Probably  he  had  not 
wiped  them  for  years.  But  after  that  the  first 
thing  he  did  when  his  engine  did  not  fire,  was 


to  wipe  them.  And  never,  never  again  did  it  have 
the  least  eflFect  on  the  engine.  That  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  things  about  an  automobile.  And  there 
are  nine  thousand  other  peculiar  things.  And 
each  of  the  nine  thousand  is  more  peculiar  than 
the  other  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

I  had  just  taken  my  automobile  apart  to  find 
why  the  engine  did  not  work,  and  the  various 
pieces  of  its  inner  anatomy  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  road  for  a  block  or  more,  and  I  was 
looking  for  another  piece  to  take  out,  when  I 
noticed  that  one  of  my  tires  was  flat.  I  had  a 
puncture!  I  suppose  1  would  have  thrilled  with 
joy  at  any  other  time,  but  just  after  a  man  has 
dissected  his  automobile  is  no  time  for  hi:n  to  find 
a  puncture.  His  mind  is  occupied  with  other 
thoughts.  I  have  even  known  a  man,  who  had 
just  discovered  that  his  batteries  had  all  gone  dead, 
to  swear  when  he  discovered  that  he  also  had  a 
puncture. 

It  was  when  I  was  pumping  up  the  new  inner 
tube  that  1  decided  to  domesticate  my  auto- 
mobile. It  seemed  to  me  a  shame  to  take  such  a 
delicate  piece  of  machinery  out  on  ths  rou^h, 
unfeeling  road,  and  I  remembered  that  Rolfs  had 
told  me  of  a  Philadelphia  friend  of  his  who  had 
semi-domesticated  his  automobile.  Rolfs  said 
they  had  had  about  an  hour's  ride  out  to  the 
friend's  farm,  and  there  the  automobile  was 
jacked  up,  a  belt  attached  to  one  of  the  rear  wheels, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  car  was  doing 
duty  as  a  piece  of  farm  machinery,  running  a 
fodder-cutter.  Rolfs  said  it  was  great.  He  said 
that  all  the  men  had  to  do  was  to  keep  the  fodder- 
cutter  fed  with  material,  and  that  it  kept  two 
farm-hands  mighty  busy  feeding  fodder  into  the 
cutter.  He  said  I  ought  to  get  some  fodder  and 
cut  it  that  way.  He  said  I  could  get  some  wood 
and  a  saw,  and  saw  wood  with  the  automobile; 
or  I  could  get  some  apples  and  make  cider  with 
it.     After  that  ride  he  had  with  me  he  was  always 


suggesting  things  I  could  do  with  the  automobii 
Riding  in  it  was  not  one  of  them. 

I  must  say  that  Mary  was  one  of  the  mo 
faithful  servants  a  family  ever  had.  Her  faitl 
fulness  deserves  this  word  of  acknowledgmen 
She  is  a  Pole,  and  she  cannot  pronounce  her  ow 
name.  She  tried  to  pronounce  it  the  day  she  can 
to  us,  but  along  toward  the  sixth  or  seventh  s\ 
lable  she  became  confused,  and  had  to  give  it  U| 
She  told  us  it  was  "Schneider"  in  English, 
suppose  one  reason  she  stayed  with  us  so  long  w; 
because  she  had  brought  her  Polish  name  with  hei 
and  it  was  a  lot  of  trouble  to  move  it.  When  sh 
once  got  it  in  a  place  she  liked  to  stay  there.  Bi 
"Schneider"  was  about  the  only  English  wor 
she  knew,  and  this  made  it  a  little  difficult  t 
explain  to  her  that  I  had  domesticated  the  autc 
mobile  and  would  allow  her  to  use  it  on  wash 
day.  She  could  not  connect  wash-day  and  autr 
mobiles  in  her  mind.  I  had  to  make  a  picture  o 
it,  and  then  she  seemed  rather  doubtful  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  all  very  simple,  bu 
Mary  Schneider  was  rather  dense.  We  ahead 
had  the  washing-machine,  and  we  had  the  auto 
mobile,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  connec 
the  rear  wheel  of  the  automobile  with  the  driv^ 
wheel  of  the  washing-machine  by  means  of  a  belt 
jack  up  the  rear  axle  of  the  automobile,  and  star 
the  engine.  I  hoped,  in  time  to  go  further  tharj 
this,  and  attach  the  power  to  the  coffee-mill  and 
the  flour-sifter  and  the  carpet-sweeper  and  alj. 
the  other  household  instruments,  and  then  Marjl 
would  have  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it.  Sht 
could  have  sat  in  the  automobile  and  kept  the'; 
engine  working  and  her  work  would  have  dont 
itself.  But  she  would  not  sit  in  the  automobile 
She  tried  to  explain  that  she  had  seen  me  sit  ir 
it,  and  that  the  Schneiders,  as  a  family,  had  ver^ 
brittle  bones  and  could  not  afford  to  fall  out| 
of  automobiles,  but  I  could  not  understand  what] 
she  was  saying.  I  only  knew  that  she  said  she! 
would  give  notice   immediately   if  she  had  to  siti! 


Riding  in  my  automobile  was  not  what  is  called  '  joy  riding 
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in    that    automobile    while    the     palpitator    was 
working. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  all  this  was  mere  diffidence 
on  her  part,  and  that  if  she  once  saw  how  easy  it 
all  was  she  would  be  delighted  with  it.  So  I  jacked 
up  the  rear  axle  of  the  car  in  my  back  yard,  and 
■attached  the  belt  to  the  rear  wheel  and  to  the 
drive  wheel  of  the  washing-machine.  1  stayed 
at  home  one  Monday  morning  especially  to  do 
this,  and  Isobel  thought  it  was  very  kind  of 
me.  She  said  she  was  sure  Mary  could  do  it, 
and  would  be  glad  to,  after  she  had  once  seen 
ihow  it  was   done. 

Mary  put  the  soap  in  the  washing  machine, 
and  the  hot  water,  and  the  clothes,  and  I  started 
the  engine.  It  was  all  that  I  had  hoped.  Never, 
never  indeed,  had  I  seen  clothes  washed  so  rapidly. 
Luckily,  I  had  thought  to  nail  the  legs  of  the 
washing-machine  to  the  floor  of  the  back  porch. 
This  steadied  the  washing-machine  and  kept  it 
from  jumping  very  much.  Of  course  some 
vibration  was  conveyed  along  the  belt  from  the 
automobile,  and  Mary  had  to  hasten  to  and  fro, 
bringing  more  hot  water  to  refill  the  washing- 
machine.  It  was  a  like  storm  at  sea,  or  a  geyser, 
or  a  large  fountain.  When  at  good  speed  the 
water  hardly  entered  the  washing-machine  before 
it  dashed  madly  out  again,  and  Isobel  had  to  help 
out  by  putting  in  more  clothes  continuously.  It 
used  up  clothes  as  rapidly  as  Rolf's  friend's 
fodder-cutter  used  up  fodder,  but  I  think  it  cut 
the  clothes  into  smaller  pieces.  We  discovered 
this  when  we  hunted  up  the  clothes  afterward. 
We  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  All  was 
excitement  at  the  time. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me.  The  engine 
was  running  beautifully,  the  dasher  of  the  wash- 
ing-machine dashing  madly,  and  Mary  running 
and  dashing  to  and  fro  for  water,  and  Mrs.  Rolfs 
and  Mrs.  Pedley  cheering  us  on.  I  felt  that  we 
would  break  all  records  for  clothes  washing,  if 
Mary  could  only  keep  water  in  the  washing- 
machine.  It  was  then  that  I  fell  out  of  the 
automobile. 

Possibly  the  sudden  removal  of  my  weight  had 
an  eff"ect.     It  may  have  been  that  my  head  strik- 
ing one  of  the  rear  wheels  moved  the  axle.     Of 
this   I    cannot   be   sure.     Anyway,   the   rear   axle 
unjacked   itself  and,  as  the   rear  wheels  touched 
the  ground,  the  automobile  darted  away.     I  was 
able  to  touch  the  washing-machine  as  it  hurried 
by,  but  it  did  not  wait  for  me  to  secure  a  firm 
grasp,  and  it  went  on   its  way.     But  Mary  was 
faithful  to  the  last.     She — ignorant  as  she  was  — 
knew  that  the  weekly  wash  should  not  run  madly 
;  away  from  us.     She —  although  but  a  Pole  —  knew 
her  duty,  and  she  did  it.     She  clung  to  the  washing- 
,  machine.     Whither   it   went   she  was   going,   and 
I  she  did. 

j  The  rear  porch  was  not  badly  damaged.  Only 
'  those  boards  to  which  the  washing-machine  had 
.  been  nailed  went  with  it;  but  where  the  auto- 
i  mobile  went  through  the  back  fence  we  had  to 
!  make  extensive  repairs.  But  it  was  all  for  the 
;  best.  If  the  automobile  had  not  made  a  hole 
'  in  the  fence  Mary  could  not  have  gone  through. 
Of  course  she  could  have  gone  around  by  the  gate, 
!  but  she  would  have  lost  time,  and  she  was  nor 
'  losing  any  time.  Neither  was  the  washing- 
machine.  The  automobile  did  not  gain  an  inch 
;  on  it,  and  sometimes,  when  it  made  a  good  jump, 
'  the  washing-machine  almost  overtook  the  auto- 
;   mobile.      So  did  Mary. 

I  saw  then  that  I  had  not  thoroughly  domes- 
i   ticated    the    automobile.      Isobel    and    I    had    the 
I   same  thought   at   almost  the  same  instant  as  we 
;   stood  and  watched  the  automobile  and  the  wash- 
:    mg-machine   and   Mary  dashmg  rapidly  into  the 
'    distance.     We  both   felt  that  my  automobile  was 
:    still  a  little  too  wild  and  unbroken  for  household 
•    use,  but  as  for  me,  I  felt  that  the  automobile  would 
;    be  tame  enough  before  it  came  home  again.     Per- 
haps a  young,  strong  automobile  can  take  cross- 
country runs  without  harm,  but  an  elderly  auto- 
mobile   like    mine    cannot    dash    across    country 
towing  a  washing-machine  and  a  faithful  servant 
without     injuring     its     constitution.     I     do     not 
blame  the  washing-machine  —  it  could  not  have 
let   go,    because    it    was    belted    on  —  but    Mary 
should   have   released   her   hold   when    she    found 
there  was  too  much  strain  on  the  automobile.     But 
it  is   strange   how  differently  the  minds  of  male 


not  thoroughly  domesticated  the  automobil 


and  female  run.  As  I  watched  the  automobile 
disappear  over  the  edge  of  the  hill  I  said: 

"Isobel,  I  fear  that  is  the  last  of  that  automobile." 

But  Isobel  said: 

"John,  I  am  afraid  we  have  lost  Mary." 

After  all,  we  were  both  right.  And  yet,  that 
was  the  very  last  automobile  I  would  have  sus- 
pected of  running  away,  and  Mary  was  the  last 
girl  one  would  have  believed  capable  of  running 
away  with  an  automobile.  When  she  returned 
she  did  not  say  much.  "Schneider"  was  about 
the  only  English  word  she  knew,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  express  what  she  would  have  liked  to  say. 
She  acted  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  pronounce 
her  Polish  name  at  me,  if  she  had  dared,  but  she 
only  packed  her  trunk  and  went. 

SAWING    THE    WINTER'S    WOOD 

IT     MAY    interest    some    of    the    readers    of 
Country  Life    in  America   to    know  that 
I've  found  that  it  doesn't  always  pay  to  "say 
nothing  and  saw  wood." 

I  am  foreman  on  a  country  estate  where  we 
don't  have  the  long  winter's  rest  that  one  is 
accustomed  to  on  a  farm.  With  cows  and  chickens 
to  get  in  show  condition,  and  with  my  employ- 
er's forestry  and  drainage  hobbies  to  carry  out, 
there  is  really  no  time  for  anyone  to  saw  a  supply 
of   firewood   by  hand  for  household   use. 


We  first  tried  a  treadmill  and  found  that  it 
took  two  men  to  operate  it  —  one  to  do  the  actual 
sawing  and  the  other  to  run  the  brake  to  prevent 
the  machine  from  racing  and  injuring  the  horse 
when  there  was  no  work  being  done  by  the  saw 
itself.  It  was  a  horse-killer  anyway,  but  it  would 
really  saw  an  amazing  lot  of  wood  in  a  day. 

We  started  this  way,  and  found  that  by  selling 
the  surplus  in  the  neighborhood  we  could  average 
a  profit  of  about  $2  a  cord  over  the  value  of  the 
wood,  after  the  wages  of  the  men  were  paid  and 
all  expenses  deducted. 

The  treadmill  method,  however,  entailed  too 
much  trouble,  so  last  year  we  bought  a  3-horse- 
power  gasolene  engine,  and  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  One  man  can  run  it  and  do  twice 
as  much  work  as  the  old  way,  and  we  can  run 
the  engine  all  day  with  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
gasolene. 

Besides  using  the  power  for  sawing  wood,  we 
also  run  a  grindstone  and  a  washing  machine. 

The  first  cost  of  a  gasolene  engine  is  what  deters 
most  people  from  getting  one,  but  if  people  living 
in  the  country  could  be  brought  to  realize  what 
it  means  in  added  comfort  and  saving  in  cost  of 
labor,  very  few  would  be  without  one.  At  least, 
that  has  been  our  experie'nce,  and  I  know  a  num- 
ber of  country  people  who  have  installed  engines 
and  who  say  they  wouldn't  do  without  them  for 
many  times  their  initial  cost.    C.  Macpherson. 
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IT  IS  possible  to  live  in  the  country  on  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year;  possible 
to  live  healthfully,  sanely  and  even  com- 
fortably on  that  little  —  if  you  are  only  long- 
headed enough  and  contented  enough  in  disposi- 
tion. But  it  is  living  pretty  close  to  the  ground. 
Money  makes  the  mare  go,  in  country,  as  in  town; 
and  you'll  have  little  left  to  pay  livery  bills  out 
of  such  a  pittance. 

It's  the  man  with  $3,000  or  $3,500  a  year 
to  spend  who  gets  out  of  his  country  what  there 
is  in  it  of  satisfaction  and  comfort.  The  $300 
a  year  man  can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door;  the 
$3,000  a  year  man  never  knows  that  there  is  any 
wolf.  Neither  one  can  have  everything  he  wants, 
but  the  latter  can  come  several  points  nearer  that 
desirable  consummation.  The  little  income  keeps 
your  feet  mostly  in  the  dirt,  and  your  nose  daily 
on  the  grindstone;  the  larger  income  spells  free- 
dom from  many  sordid  cares  and  a  wider  outlook. 
To  each  the  door  of  opportunity  opens,  but  it 
swings  on  smoother  hinges  to  the  man  with  the 
more  adequate  bank  account.  He  may  not 
have  any  better  health  than  his  poorer  brother 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  he  undoubtedly 
has  more  fun. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  my  neighbor. 
Major  Walbridge.  I  cannot  give  so  detailed 
tables  of  his  yearly  expenditures  as  I  have  been 


able  to  do  with  men  living  on  smaller  outgoes. 
The  very  fact  that  he  keeps  no  itemized  account 
of  his  regular  domestic  e.xpenses  is  significantly 
suggestive  of  the  pleasant  truth  in  his  life,  and  in 
the  lives  of  other  country  residents  on  like  com- 
fortable incomes,  that  he  doesn't  have  to  think 
twice  before  buying  a  postage-stamp.  He  spends 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500  a  year.  He  isn't  com- 
pelled to  keep  within  exact  limits.  He  can  afford 
about  a  certain  amount.  If  he  gets  through  the 
year  on  a  little  less,  it  is  something  saved  for  an 
emergency:  if  the  year  costs  him  a  little  more,  he 
doesn't  need  to  worry.  He  divides  up  his  pro- 
posed expenses  under  a  few  classes:  so  much 
for  wages;  so  much  for  taxes,  insurance,  and 
the  like;  so  much  for  his  horses;  so  much  for 
pocket-money;  so  much  to  the  wife  to  keep 
the  house  going  and  for  her  personal  needs. 
He  makes  no  demand  for  an  accounting  of 
the  money  thus  provided,  nor  does  he  keep 
a  daily  record  of  his  own  expenditures.  He 
knows  the  total  amount  called  for  each  year, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  where  it  all  goes.  But 
the  family  doesn't  have  to  live  on  bread  and 
buttermilk  one  week  because  it  spent  more 
than  an  allotted  sum  the  week  before  for  mush- 
rooms and  pate  de  foie  gras. 

Right  there  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  larger 
income:   it   permits  its  owner  to  ignore  domestic 
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book-keeping  and  give  so  much  the  more  tiiiu- 
and  so  much  the  keener  attention  to  keeping  his 
business  books  in  order. 

Major  Walbridge,  with  his  family  of  five  peopK  , 
exclusive  of  the  maids,  lives  in  a  cheerfully  home- 
like house  of  fifteen  rooms.  O"  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  parlors,  reception  room,  family 
sitting-room,  library,  dining-room,  kitchen, 
laundry,  butler's  pantry,  etc.;  on  the  second 
floor  are  bedrooms  and  bathroom  and  dressing 
rooms.  There  is  also  an  attic  accessible  for  stor- 
ing odds  and  ends,  and  a  cemented  cellar,  extend- 
ing under  the  whole  house.  All  the  rooms  are 
heated  by  steam  from  a  boiler  in  the  cellar;  run- 
ning water  is  supplied  in  profusion  from  a  spring 
back  on  the  hills.  Coal  is  burned  in  the  kitchen 
range,  and  oil  is  used  for  lighting. 

The  house  stands  a  hundred  or  more  feet  back 
from  the  village  street,  thus  afixsrding  space  for 
a  smooth  lawn  in  front,  flanked  by  gravelled 
driveways  which  curve  to  its  entrance,  and  also 
lead  to  the  rear  doors  of  kitchen  and  domestic 
offices.  It  was  planned  and  built  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  not  for  display.  When  growing 
needs  called  for  changes  or  additions,  they  have 
been  made  without  much  reference  to  architectural 
consistency  or  coherence,  but  with  sedulous 
insistence  upon  their  fitness  for  internal  demands. 
Call  the  major's  attention  to  one  artistic  error  in 
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The  bam  is  roomy  enough,  so  that  when  Major  "Walbridge  elects  to  keep  five  horses 
instead  of  two,  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  them 


The  carriage  room,  with  a 
barn  stands  ■well 


glimpse  of  the  hous 
3ut  of  the  way,  yet 


thro\]gh    the    open   doorway.     The 
onvenient  to  the  dwelUng 


handy 


the  combination,  and  he  will  admit  it  with  buoyant 

j   cheerfulness,    and    promptly    point    out    another 

I   which  you  had  overlooked.     "I  know  it's  against 

i  the  canon,"  he  will  say,  with  a  laugh,  "but  we  all 

wanted  it  that  way,  and  we're  the  ones  who  live 

in  it,  you  know." 

Corners  of  the  lawn    are    devoted    to    flower- 

.    borders    and    beds;    at    one     side     i 

'   kitchen-garden;    at  the  rear  a  grassy 

,   slope    supplies    space    for    the    laun- 

I   dress's    clothes-lines,    and    a   way    to 

the   roomy    barn,   which    stands  well 

out   of  the  way,  and  yet  convenient 

I   to  the  house.      Behind  the  whole  lot 

[   runs    a   little   brook,  making  possible 

almost  ideally  perfect  drainage  from 

all  the  buildings. 

He  keeps  two  horses  and  a  cow, 
pasturing  the  latter,  during  the  open 
season,  in  an  outlying  field.  A  man 
cares  for  the  animals  and  acts  as 
coachman  and  gardener.  Service  in 
I  the  house  is  done  by  a  cook  and 
maid.  Nor  must  mention  be  omitted 
of  "Don,"  the  trained  pointer,  who, 
in  the  bird  season,  is  a  weekly 
companion  for  long  hunting  days  in 
woods  or  marsh. 
I  As  may  be  inferred.  Major  Wal- 
bridge is  not  a  farmer  though  he  lives,  of  choice, 
in  the  country,  but  a  busy  man  of  affairs,  pros- 
perously engaged  in  active  business.  He  finds 
needed  exercise  and  relaxation  during  the  open 
'  season  in  hunting  with  dog  and  gun,  or  in  tramp- 
ing the  neighboring  brooks  with  rod  and  creel. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  and  a  successful  sportsman, 
and  finds  in  his  immediate  entourage  ample  room 
for  the   exercise    of  all   his   skill.     Familiar  with 


rural  conditions,  he  knows  the  annoyance  and 
loss  caused  by  careless  hunters  in  breaking 
down  fences  or  thoughtlessly  leaving  fires,  and 
never  sins  in  these  directions.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  is  welcomed  to  the  woods  and  the 
trout-brooks  from  which  more  selfish  and  heed- 
less sportsmen  are  warned  off  by  watchful 
owners.     Many   a   bird   and   many   a   trout   from 


as  possible,  the  others.     The  expenses  for  domesti 
purposes  of  a  single  year,  are  first  given: 


HOUSEHOLD    EXPENSES 


Groceries $387.20 


Meat  and  Fish 
Vegetables  and  Fruit 
Clothing, etc.      .      . 
Fuel,  Light,  etc.       . 


182.00 
85.00 

3^5°° 

■ 146-85 

'        $1,126.05 

Most  of  the  supplies  in  the  above  list 
are  bought  from  time  to  time,  as 
wanted,  and  paid  for  in  cash  out  of 
tlie  household  allowance.  Coal  bills 
and  the  monthly  statements  of  grocer 
and  butcher  can  be  added  accurately. 
The  rest  must  be  estimated,  but  this 
has  been  made  very  closely,  and  the 
|)ossible  margin  of  error  is  small. 
Next  follow  the  bills  for  keep  of  horses 
and  cow: 


SUPPLIES 


Corners   of   the   lawn   are   devoted 


Hay  .  .  . 
Oats  .  . 
Ground  Feed 
Straw  .  . 
Farrier's  bill 


is  the  kitchen  garden 

"posted"    farms    are    his    meed    for    this    kindly 
neighborliness   of  spirit. 

What  does  it  cost  Major  Walbridge  to  live  ? 
What  does  he  get  for  his  money  ?  What  advan- 
tages has  he  over  city  residents  of  similar  income  ? 
What  inconveniences,  compared  with  them,  does 
he  suffer  ?  He  has  given  me  all  the  figures  of  his 
annual  outgo  of  which  he  has  record,  and  has 
spent  much  time  and  care  in  estimating,  as  closely 


$  65.25 
81.58 
15-75 
17-34 
31 .00 

$210.92 


WAGES 

Man  at  $30  a  month $360 

Cook  at  $20  a  month 240 

Maid  at  $17  a  month 204 

FIXED    CHARGES  ^^°4 

Taxes $  82 

Life  and  Fire  Insurance 277 

Telephone 15 

Church,  etc 95 

{Continued  on  page  ^G)  PV>^ 


■Two  interior  views   of  the  house.    'When   gro-wing   needs  have   called   for   changes   or  additions  they   have   been   made   with   an   eye   single  to   their   fitness   for   internal 

demands.    The  result  is  comfort  and  livableness  if  not  architectural  consistency 


Manicuring  a  parrot's  nails.      Use   sharp  scissors    and        If  a  bird  objects  to  taking  medicine,  open  the  bill  slightly       A    rubber   bulb,    or   syringe,    fitted   with    a    perforated 
be  careful  not  to  leave  rough  edges  -with  the  fingers  and    insert    the  spoon  top,  niakes  an  excellent  spraying  apparatus   for  birds 


THE  CARE  OF  INVALID  BIRD  PETS 

By   MARY    DAWSON 
Photographs    by    A.    Radclyffe    Dugmore    and    others 


M' 


OST  disorders   to 
which  caged  birds 
are     subject     are 
due    to    improper    food, 
lack  of  natural  exercise, 
::n(l     to    our    climate  of 
sharp  drafts  and   sudden 
^  changes.       The   question 

of  foods  and  diet  is  a 
chapter  in  itself,  but  m  ]iassing,  every  bird  lover  is 
advised  to  learn  to  distmguish  between  honest  seed 
and  the  many  cheap,  indigestible  substitutes  with 
which  the  market  is  flooded.  An  infallible  test 
is  that  of  taste.  Bite  a  seed  or  two  of  each  variety 
offered  before  purchasing,  and  mark  the  flavor. 
If  sharp  or  stinging,  or  with  a  taste  of  mustard, 
reject  it.  If  of  flinty  consistency  it  is  too  hard 
to  digest  or  to  contain  any  nourishment.  Insist 
upon  having  rape  seed  which  tastes  sweet.  Canary 
seeds  should  be  plump  and  tender.  Worm- 
eaten  or  glossless  seed  in  addition  to  its  worth- 
lessness  as  food,  is  dangerous  as  a  breeder  of 
disease.  If  the  bird  rejects  his  seed  this  is  due 
not  to  capriciousness,  but  to  some  defect  in  the 
food  supplied. 

Exercise,    which    is    so    useful    in    keeping   the 


1th  and  spirits,  is  generally  dis- 
many,    even    the    most    ardent 


Parrots  are  easily  taugl.t  ;■.;  ;:n;tute 
is  learning  the  bugle 


caged  bird  in  h 

regarded.     How 

of  bird-lovers,   think    of  opening   the   cage   door 

from  time  to  time  and  allowing  the  little  creature 

to  stretch  his  muscles  in  flight  around  the  room  ? 

The    general    health    is    greatly    stimulated    and 

many  digestive  ills  avoided  by  this  simple  means. 

Tropical  birds  never  become  fully  acclimated 
to  our  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  cases  of 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  other  troubles 
of  lungs  or  throat  are  of  frequent  occurence. 
The  pets  require  a  warm,  even  temperature  — 
which  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  poor 
ventilation  —  and  protection  against  air-currents 
or  sudden  changes  of  any  kind.  Simple  drafts, 
such  as  those  blowing  between  a  door  and  a  win- 
dow are  a  source  of  much  trouble. 

The  requirements  for  successful  nursing  are: 
a  love  of  birds,  a  low  voice,  a  soft,  reassuring 
touch,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  some  con- 
ception of  the  fairy-like  delicacy  of  the  little 
organism  with  which  one  is  to  deal. 

A  well-meaning  physician  who,  having  set  a 
skylark's  broken  leg  after  the  approved  methods 
of  human  surgery,  proceeded  to  encase  it  in  a 
coating  of  plaster  which  weighed  the  little  patient 
down  as  effectually  as  a  milestone  would  have 
done,  is  an  example  of  how  little  the  average 
owner  understands  the   fragile  nature  of  his  pet. 

A  sick  or  wounded  bird  should  never  be  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  tin  floor  of  the  cage  even  in  the 
warmth  of  the  house.  Like  any  other  patient, 
it  requires  a  dry,  comfortable  bed.  A  basket 
with  cover  is  a  good  foundation  —  warm  yet  airy 
—  for  such  a  nest. 

Fortunately,  while  some  of  the  more  serious 
diseases  are  difficult  to  diagnose,  any  amateur 
can  tell  a  sick  bird  from  a  well  one.  When 
(always  and  ever  excepting  the  demoralizing 
molting  period)  a  bird  appears  to  droop,  sitting 
listless  and  songless  in  the  cage,  plumage  puffed 
out  like  a  feathery  porcupine,  some  obstreperous 
microbe  is  at  work,  and  requires  immediate 
attention. 

In  this  connection,  though,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber  that    many   birds,   through    the    ignorance   o 
422 


those  to  whom  they  belong,  suffer  from  practical 
starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  "Smyrna" 
seed  is  one  common  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
Then,  from  one  cause  or  another,  a  bird  will 
sometimes  lack  strength  to  shell  his  seed,  and  the 
full  dinner  pail  is  no  guarantee  that  the  pet  does 
not  go  hungry.  For  this  reason  it  is  worth  while 
to  examine  the  husks  strewn  on  the  bottom  of 
the  cage  to  see  if  they  contain  kernels.  If  so, 
and  if  the  seed  has  been  carefully  tested,  the 
bird  is  probably  too  weak  to  shell  it.     Soak  rape 


in  water  until  soft,  and  give  this  for  a  time  until 
his  condition  improves. 

A  bird  that  is  ailing  or  miserable,  especially 
the  feathered  patient  who  has  a  bad  cold,  is 
sometimes  greatly  relieved  by  being  nursed  in 
one's  hands.  The  warmth  seems  beneficial  as 
well  as  comforting  to  the  little  patient.  Bird 
bitters  or  asthma  cure  are  useful  as  a  tonic  dur- 
ing a  cold. 

As  with  human  beings,  a  very  common  and 
very  serious  symptom  of  approaching  disease  is 
a  severe  chill.     An  attack  of  pneumonia  is  often 


COUNTRY'     LIFE     IN     AMERICA 


Virginia  Pope  and  her  pets.     Occasional  freedom  and  exercise  mean  happine 
and  health  for  a  bird,  and  they  require  kindness  always 


iird  abnormal 


often  so    minute    that    a   magnifying    gla 
in  detecting  them 


indispensable 


presaged  in  this  way.     If  the  cage  has  been  for- 
gotten and  left  out  of  doors  over  night,  or  allowed 
I   to  hang  in  a  current  of  air,  it  is  well  to  prepare 
i    for   a   chill.     The   treatment   is   a   warm   nest    in 
'    a    basket    as    quickly    as    possible,    with    a    little 
bottle  containing  hot  water,   and   a  light  coverlet 
to    ward     off     drafts.       Cover     the     hot     water 
■    bottle  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  cloth  to 
j    prevent     burning     the     patient.     As     the     water 
j    cools,  remove  a  little  of  the  cloth   from  time  to 
1   time. 

An  important  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the 

bird's  health   and  spirits  is  thorough  cleanliness. 

Birds  are  sometimes  infested  with  troublesome 

insects  which   cause   sleepless  nights  and   lead  to 

the  loss  of  many  a   brood  of  young.     These  are 

commonly    known    as    bird    bugs    or    mites.     In 

size  they  are  minute,  and  their  natural  color  is  a 

i    grayish    brown;    but    when    distended    with    the 

i    blood    of  their    victims,    they    are    a    bright    red, 

[   and  are  more  easily  seen. 

1       A   bird   that    is   troubled   with   these   creatures 

iwill  pick  itself — usually  around  the  breast, 
under  the  wings,  etc.  It  will  be  dull  and  listless 
I  during  the  day,  seldom  singing,  and  if  neglected 
I  the  pests  will  sap  its  strength  away,  resulting  in 
i   death. 

If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
mites,  examine  the  cage  thoroughly.  Use  a  lens, 
or  even  the  naked  eye  will  reveal  a  number  of 
minute  spots  (white  or  gray)  around  and  under 
the  ring  and  fastening  of  the  cage  where  the 
I  swing  is  suspended,  all  around  the  edges  of  the 
cuttlebone  and  ends  of  the  perches  —  in  fact, 
in  all  crevices.  When  these  have  been  detected, 
:    remove  the  bird  from  the  cage  very  early  in  the 


Dorothy,  convalescent   after  a  stroke  of   paralysis 


morning.  This  can  be  done  by  transferring  it 
!  to  one  of  the  small  wooden  cages  in  which  birds 
I  are  sold.  Most  dealers  will  furnish  one  of  these 
]  for  five  cents.  Clean  the  cage  well  with  kerosene. 
1  Cages  can  be  scalded,  but  this  takes  the  lacquer 
I  off,  and  the  cage  dries  in  white  spots.  Set  it 
I    for  several  hours  where  the  odor  will  all  evaporate. 

Rub  and  polish  well.     This  will  destroy  all  eggs 

and  lice. 
I        Fill  in  all  crevices,  especially  at  the  top  under  the 

hanger   with    mite    destroyer.      Be    sure   to   get    a 


powder  that  will  not  harm  the  bird,  as  some  are 
dangerous.  Don't  disturb  the  bird,  or  dust  it 
with  powder  except  in  case  of  the  gray  louse. 
Get  one  of  the  mite  traps  for  catching  mites 
and  mount  it  in  the  cage  instead  of  a  perch,  so 
that  the  bird  will  rest  on  it  at  night.  This  is 
usually  at  the  top.  After  cleaning  the  large  cage, 
return  the  bird  before  daylight,  and  put  the 
wooden  cage  into  scalding  water. 

Cover  the  cage  at  night  with  white  canton 
flannel,  the  furry  side  down,  and  lay  in  folds. 
Mites  leave  a  bird  at  night  and  go  back  at  daylight, 
therefore,  it  is  most  important  at  dawn,  before 
the  bird  has  had  an  opportunity  to  plume  itself, 
to  remove  the  cloth  and  mite  trap,  both  of  which 
will  show  more  or  less  of  the  vermin.  Scald  the 
cloth  and  trap,  dry  and  have  ready  for  use  the 
next    night.     When    the    mite    trap    is    removed 


dust 


under  the  wings 
exterminator. 


tap  it  on  something  white  and  a  number  of  the 
mites  will  be  found  to  drop  out.  If  the  trap  is 
left  in  the  cage  several  days  without  removing  it, 
the  mites  will  deposit  many  eggs  there  instead  of 
in  the  quills  of  the  bird 

In  cold  weather  the  task  is  of  longer  duration. 
A  week  may  elapse  without  finding  one;  yet  on 
the  eighth  or  tenth  day  one  or  two  will  appear. 
Remember  to  keep  the  birds  in  summer  warmth 
if  you  wish  to  get  through  with  the  business 
quickly.  If  the  eggs  fail  to  hatch  they  will  cling 
to  the  quills  and  hatch  in  breeding  season  and 
nesting  birds  will  be  covered  with  parasites  before 
you  are  aware  of  their  presence.  Nestlings  are 
never  hardy  when  obliged  to  begin  life  so  handi- 
capped. 

The  large,  gray  louse,  oblong  and  as  large  again 
as  the  red  mite  which  afflicts  canaries,  is  not 
found  on  canaries,  but  on  mocking  birds  and 
other  varieties.  Contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  mite 
this  parasite  lives  constantly  on  the  bird.  A 
bird  stands  little  chance  of  improving  if  afflicted 
with  these  vermin  while  in  ill  health. 

If  your  bird  is  restless,  hold  it  in  your  hand. 
In  a  few  minutes,  if  the  bird  has  the  gray  louse, 
the  parasites  will  begin  to  crawl  on  to  your  hand. 
Blow  up  the  bird's  feathers,  and  you  will  also 
see  them  running  around  on  the  skin.  Spread 
a   cloth  on  the  table,  hold  the  bird  over  it,   and 


:k  of  the  neck,  etc.,  with 
;  careful  not  to  injure 
the  bird's  eyes  with  the  powder.  This  treat- 
ment will  cause  the  pests  to  drop  off  in  great 
numbers  on  to  the  sheet  where  they  can  be  killed. 
Continue  the  process  at  intervals  until  they 
are   exterminated. 

Powdering  is  advisable  only  in  the  case  of  the 
gray  louse.  As  the  mites  do  not  live  on  the  bird, 
dusting  does  little  good,  and  frightens  the  birds 
for  nothing. 

There  are  other  causes,  in  addition  to  parasites, 
for  which  a  bird  will  pick  itself,  and  this  symptom 
is  not  always  to  be  laid  to  this  seriou"  cause. 
Molting  will  sometimes  produce  an  itching  or 
irritation  which  can  be  relieved  by  putting  five 
to  ten  drops  of  rose  water  in  the  bath.  Then 
there  may  be  a  skin  disease  —  ec/.ema.  Most 
skin  troubles  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  among 
birds  that  they  call  for  no  special  mention.  Very 
nervous  birds,  when  afflicted  with  mites,  pick  and 
tear  the  flesh.  In  such  cases  apply  a  soothing 
lotion  or  ointment. 

Careful  manicuring  is  also  a  necessity.  Sore, 
swollen  feet  and  legs  result  from  nails  too  long 
to  urasp  tlie  perch  firmly.  Nail  clipping  being 
a  somewhat  delicate  operation  is  best  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert.  But  when  this  is  impos- 
sible, the  amateur  with  steady  nerves  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  it  successfully.  By  holding  the 
claw  to  the  light  you  will  discover  there  a  tiny 
red  vein.  The  clipping  must  be  done  outside 
of  this  vein  and  away  from  it.  To  clip  too 
near  the  quick  will  produce  bleeding  and  soreness. 
Use  sharp  scissors  for  this  operation,  and  care- 
fully avoid  leaving  rough  edges  where  you  cut. 
Should  a  nail  be  inadvertently  clipped  too  close. 


ady  for  buri 


dip  the  foot  in  warm  salt  water.     This  will  check 
the  bleeding  and  alleviate  the  pain. 

In  all  illnesses,  and  especially  in  attempting 
any  kind  of  operation,  your  movements  should  be 
quiet  and  free  from  any  suggestion  of  nervous- 
ness. In  time  of  health  accustom  your  pet  to 
gentle  handling,  which  will  be  of  great  service  in 
case  of  illness  or  injury.  Even  the  most  timid 
bird  can  be  brought  little  by  little  to  enjoy  petting. 

NoTi. — Most  of  tfie  photograpfis  were   taken    in   the    bird 
of  Miss  Virginia  Pope,  whose  success  in  curing 


ck  birds  has  been  remarkable 


The  Baroness  de  Laroche  is  th 
aeroplane  as  in  an 


and  operate  her    own   machine.       Mr.    'Wright    s 
ls  there  are  enough  machines  available,  several 


Dls  of  aviati' 


arn    to    fly;   the    beginne 
be  established  in  th 


THE  NEW  SPORT  OF  FLYING 


LEARNING  TO  FLY 

SCHOOLS  of  aviation  seem  to  be  now  in  order 
in  the  process  of  development  of  the  flying  art. 
Last  year  at  Le  Mans,  in  France,  Wilbur 
Wright  began  his  course  in  instruction  by  teach- 
ing Count  Lambert  and  M.  Lefebvre  to  operate 
his  aeroplane  for  the  Weiler  Syndicate,  which  pur- 
chased the  rights  to  build  their  machine  in  France. 
Since  that  time  Count  Lambert  has  contested  in 
the  Rheims  races,  and  has  made  his  marvelous 
flight  over  Paris  and  around  the  Eiffel  tower, 
sailing  almost  thirty  miles  over  house  tops  and 
streets  of  the  city,  thus  showing  his  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  machine,  and  revealing  the  possibilities 
of  the  aeroplane. 

Orville  Wright  has  also  been  engaged  in  instruc- 
tion upon  the  Temple  hof  Field,  near  Berlin 
in  Germany,  vv'here  his  pupil.  Captain  Engel- 
hardt,  made  his  practise  flight,  and  became  pro- 
ficient in  the  operation  of  the  Wright  machine. 
Captain  Engelhardt  will  act  as  instructor  for  the 
company  formed  to  build  the  Wright  machine 
in  Germany.  Schools  of  instruction  have  been 
established  by  the  Voisin  Brothers  and  Henri 
Farman,  at  Camp  Chalons,  where  purchasers  of 
their  machines  are  taught  to  fly. 

Wilbur  Wright  taught  Lieutenants  Lahm  and 
Humphreys,  the  army  officers  who  were  detailed 
to  operate  the  aeroplane  purchased  by  the  signal 
corps,  at  College  Park,  Md.  After  about  only  one 
month's  practise  they  became  fully  competent, 
and  have  taken  entire  charge  of  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  says  that  it  would  only  take 
about  three  hours  of  continuous  flying  to  learn 
to  run  his  machine,  but  short  flights  of  fifteen  min- 
utes or  so  should  be  made  in  order  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  novel  sensation  of  flying  through 
the  air,  and  to  allow  time  between  flights  to  think 
it  over  and  thoroughly  form  habits  of  action,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  such  a  great  nervous  strain. 
Lieutenant  Humphreys  said  that  he  made  about 
fifteen  flights  with  Mr.  Wright  before  he  was 
allowed  to  use  the  levers  alone. 

Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  has  also  arranged  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  the  new  art  of  aviation  at 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  and  the  "flying  field" 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  factory  just  at 
present,  for  it  is  as  necessary  to  make  aeronauts 
as  it  is  to  build  machines,  and  the  success  of  one 
is  so  closely  related  to  that  of  the  other.  His 
pupils  so  far  have  been  Mr.  C.  F.  Willard  and 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Hamilton,  who  have  already 
made  many  good  flights,  and  who  will,  no  doubt, 
make  wonderful  progress  before  the  end  of  next 
season. 

Mr.  Curtiss  has  been  up  in  his  aeroplane  but 
about  150  times,  and  his  longest  flight  at  one  time 
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was  fifty-two  minutes.  He  says  that  in  sixteen 
flights  you  should  practically  be  able  to  master 
his  aeroplane.  The  first  flight,  provided  there  is 
no  accident,  should  be  nearly  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  task;  then  the  next  few  flights  should 
be  made  straight  away  before  turning  is  attempted. 
After  becoming  fairly  proficient  and  able  to  make 
turns,  and  skilled  in  judging  the  weather,  then 
progress  is  slow  and  individual  thought  must  be 
exercised  to  accomplish  exceptional  feats  and 
to  gain  supreme  confidence  and  ability  to  master 
high  winds  and  varied  weather  conditions. 

An  aeronautical  school  has  been  opened  in 
Paris,  where  the  operation  of  the  different  makes 
of  machines  can  be  studied;  and  a  similar  school 
has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Albert  C.  Triaca,  at 
Mineola,  Long  Island.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  New  York  City  started 
a  course  in  aeronautics,  with  thirty-six  students, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  rival  the  success  of  its  auto- 
mobile school,  begun  when  the  automobile  was 
in  its  infancy.  There  are  many  machines  in 
existence  to-day  which,  up  to  this  time,  have  been 
operated  by  their  builders,  who,  in  consequence, 
have  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  flying,  and 
whose  attention  has  been  entirely  absorbed,  leav- 
ing to  others  until  now  instruction  and  the  build- 
ing of  machines  to   supply  the  great  demand. 

This  year  will  see  many  amateurs  and  many 
machines,  duplicates  of  successful  types,  in  the  air, 
and  progress  will  be  very  rapid  in  this  new  sport. 

Baroness  de  la  Roche,  the  first  "aviatress"  of 
the  world,  has  flown  successfully  on  a  Voisin 
biplane  over  the  fields  of  Camp  Chalons,  where 
Mr.  Chateau,  the  instructor  for  the  Voisin  fac- 
tory, has  been  giving  lessons  to  many  purchasers. 

it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  take  a  pupil 
on  the  machine  as  a  passenger,  for  then  there  need 
be  no  danger  of  accident  or  serious  results,  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  happen  when  the  novice 
first  controls  the  machine  himself.  For  a  long 
time  the  method  used  for  teaching  the  beginner 
to  ride  the  bicycle  was  to  put  him  on  a  machine 
and  allow  him  to  ride  with  the  assistance  of  the 
instructor,  who  followed  along  by  his  side  holding 
the  bicycle  steady  and  often  retarding  his  speed 
so  much  that  it  greatly  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
balancing.  The  modern  way  is  to  put  the  pupil 
on  a  tandem  bicycle,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  instructor,  who  rides  with  him,  confidence  is 
soongainedand  balancing  quickly  becomes  instinct- 
ive, when  it  is  but  a  step  to  ride  alone.  Follow- 
ing this  method,  the  Wrights  have  provided  what 
is  practically  a  tandem  aeroplane,  which  has  two 
sets  of  levers,  and  by  simple  imitation  and  by 
sympathetically  following  the  operations  of  the 
instructor,  who  can  at  any  moment  supply  the  cor- 
rect movement,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  intricacies 


of  the  art  without  the  chances  of  failure  or  even 
the  necessity  of  performing  at  the  outset  the  opera- 
tions of  starting  and  landing,  which  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  manoeuvres  to  accomplish. 

$10,000  AERONAUTIC  PRIZE 

/^F  THE  three  entrants  in  the  Fulton  Flight, 
^^  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America,  during  the  recent  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration,  two  actually  started.  Captain  Thomas 
S.  Baldwin  and  George  L.  Tomlinson.  Unfor- 
tunate circumstances  prevented  either  competitor 
from  winning  the  New  York  World's  prize,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  this  prize  open  for  one 
year,  from  October  10,  190Q,  and  the  ^10,000  will 
be  awarded  the  first  mechanically  propelled  air- 
ship, either  lighter  or  heavier  than  air,  which  suc- 
ceeds in  making  the  flight  from  anywhere  within 
the  city  limits  of  New  York  and  lands  within 
the  limits  of  Albany,  or  vice  versa.  Twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  must  be  given  the  Club  before 
the  start. 

STRIKING   FACTS  ABOUT   FLIGHT 

\/rR.  WILBUR  WRIGHT  says  that  operat- 
^  *■  ing  an  aeroplane  is  easier  than  riding 
a  bicycle  or  steering  an  automobile.  In  drivinp 
on  the  road  your  attention  is  required  constantly 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  paths  or  ruts  in  which  the 
vehicle  must  be  guided,  for  the  slightest  inatten- 
tion would  cause  serious  trouble.  Guiding  an 
aeroplane  is  like  riding  a  bicycle  in  the  centre  of 
an  immense  asphalt  plaza  where  the  surface  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  uniform,  and  where  you  can 
go  in  every  direction  equally  well  without  serious 
attention  as  to  where  you  must  steer.  In  the  air 
all  is  free,  and  the  movements  become  so  uncon- 
scious that  the  aviator's  mind  sometimes  wanders 
off  until  he  almost  forgets  that  he  is  in  an  aeroplane. 
One  can  look  down  on  the  ground  and  notice  . 
various  things,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  how  high 
}ou  may  be  flying  or  the  exact  angle  of  flight  of  the 
machine,  or  its  speed. 

npHE  aeroplane  motor  has  been  perfected  to  a 
-*•  state  which  seems  far  in  advance  of  the 
automobile  motor,  for  there  is  hardly  an  auto- 
mobile motor  that  would  stand  the  high  speed 
at  which  the  aeronautical  motor  is  run  without 
serious  trouble,  nor  would  it  stand  continuous  run- 
ning at  its  maximum  efficiency.  The  aeronautical 
motor  does  not  require  as  great  a  surplus  of  power 
as  the  automobile  motor  does  for  its  varying  loads 
and  for  cilmbing  hills.  The  aeroplane  motor, 
it  is  true,  is  required  to  climb,  but  the  grade  need 
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A  WONDERFUL  SCENIC  AUTO- 
MOBILE ROAD 

THE  West  always  inspires  one  with  a  greater 
regard  for  the  natural  beauty  and 
picturesqueness  of  this  country  than 
tlie  civilized  and  ultra-artificial  East.  Rugged 
and  yet  essentially  artistic,  it  would  appear  to 
be  the  place  of  all  others  that  should  appeal  to 
tlie  traveler  in  general,  and  the  motorist  in  par- 
ticular, but  hitherto  its  attractive  features  have 
been  almost  entirely  veiled  to  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  body  of  automobilists  who 
want  to  travel  everywhere  in  their  cars.  The 
condition  of  the  Western  roads  has  always  been 
the  main  obstacle  to  automobile  usage,  but  this 
trouble  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  remedied. 


solid    rock 


practically  weather-proof 


In  the  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park,  the  United 
States  Government  is  opening  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  automobile  highway  on  the 
American  continent.  It  is  a  roadway,  the  course 
of  which  was  selected  with  the  one  thought 
of  obtaining  the  most  striking  advantages, 
and,  high  up  on  the  sides  of  Rainier,  it  affords 
at  almost  every  turn  a  new  and  grander  view 
of  the  tallest  and  most  majestic  mountain  in 
the  main  body  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  engineers  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  appropriations,  aggre- 
gating ^200,000  in  the  construction  of 
a  little  more  than  twenty-four  miles  of 
automobile  highway.  Eventually  the 
road  will  be  extended  entirely  around 
the  mountain,  but  further  construc- 
tion awaits  additional  congressional 
appropriation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  the  National  Park,  the  high- 
way from  the  park  entrance  to  the 
Camp  of  the  Clouds  is  as  fine  a  piece 
of  macadam  road  as  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  save  for  the 
last  four  miles,  which  are  still  in 
an  unfinished  state. 

Entrance  to  the  Park  is  now  made 
by  way  of  Tacoma   and  the  town  of      The  Mt.  Raini^ 
Ashford,  on  the  Tacoma  and  Eastern  the  autc 


line.  A  good  automobile  road  extends  the  fifty- 
five  miles  between  Tacoma  and  Ashford.  A 
country  road  leads  from  Ashford  to  the  boundary 
of  the  forest  reserve,  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
Ashford,  and  a  little  farther  along  the  Automobilists 
reach  the  gate  of  the  park,  where  all  place  their 
names  on  the  register  of  visitors. 

Longmire  Springs,  for  many  years  a  favorite 
spot  for  tourists,  is  something  like  five  miles  beyond 
the  park  gates.  To  the  Camp  of  the  Clouds 
the  distance  is  fourteen  miles  beyond  Longmire 
Springs.  The  road  rises  so  gently,  switching 
back  and  forth  along  tlie  preci|iitous  sides  of 
Nisqually  canyon,  that  the  autoist  scarce  realizes 
he  is  ascending,  but  at  frequent  intervals  the 
roadway  above  and  below  him  becomes  visible. 
So  winding  a  route  does  the  scenic  boulevard  take 
that  an  airline  between  Longmire's  and  the  Camp 
of  the  Clouds  is  perhaps  not  greater  than  six  miles. 
J.   H.  Ogden. 

A  NOVEL  GARAGE 

MR.  WILLIAM  C.  TUCKER  of  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  has  built  for  himself,  recently,  a 
garage  that  seems  to  be  as  complete  as 
can  be  desired  for  the  housing  of  one  car. 

The  building  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  cars,  with  ample  room  around  them  for  clean- 
ing and  inspection.  It  often  happens  that  one 
cannot,  without  moving  the  car,  get  at  the  place 
one  wishes  to,  a  trouble  that  is  done  away  with 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  extra  floor  space.  The 
sliding  glass  doors  have  the  advantage  over  the  usual 
swing  doors,  in  that  they  require  no  hooks  or 
blocks  to  hold  them  open,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  possibility  of  the  door  being  blown  shut  on 
the  car  while  leaving  or  entering  the  garage.  In 
order  to  admit  more  light  the  doors  were  con- 
structed with  as  much  glass  as  possible,  with 
small  panes  so  as  to  minimize  the  cost  of  replacing 
broken  glass. 

The  floor  of  the  garage  is  constructed  of  the 
best  quality  of  Portland  cement  —  a  wise  pre- 
caution, since  cheaper  cement  invariably  flakes 
off  and  creates  dust.  It  is  divided  in  half,  each 
part  draining  toward  its  centre  from  its  four 
corners.  At  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the 
floor  is  placed  a  cast  iron  cess-pool  and  grit  cham- 
ber from  each  of  which  runs  a  4-inch  cast  iron 
drain-pipe.     These  unite  and  empty  into  a   brick 


grit-chamber  outside  the  building,  which  also 
acts  as  a  catch-basin  for  the  grease.  From  this 
grit-chamber  is  taken  a  4-inch  cast  iron  pipe, 
which  connects  with  the  sewer  in  the  street. 
1  he  water  supply  and  hose  connections  are 
ample. 

The  building  is  illuminated  by  electricity,  with 
an  emergency  gas  connection;  over  each  division 
of  the  floor  space  is  a  central  cluster,  with  separate 
controlling  switches.  Hanging  fixtures  at  the  middle 
of  each  side  wall  are  equipped  with  combination 
connections  so  that  a  "trouble-light"  may  be  con- 
nected to  any  of  them  if  a  close  inspection  of  the 
machinery  is  desired. 

The  gasolene  for  the  building  is  supplied  by 
gravity  from  a  tank,  situated  in  the  bank,  at 
some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  building, 
which  is  provided  with  a  vertical  gauge  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  height  of  the  gasolene 
in  the  tank.  The  tank  itself  holds  120  gallons, 
so    that,    with    a    gauge    attached,    there    should 
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be  no  danger    of  that  chief  of  minor  troubles  — 
shortness   of  petrol. 

In  the  construction  of  the  building,  great  econo- 
my was    exercised   in   the    purchase  of  materials, 
but  only  the  best  were  employed.    The  second  floor 
beams  were  especially  heavy,   being    3    inches   by 
12     inches    on     12-inch    centres    with    a    double 
flooring,  the  upper  flooring  being  j-inch  material. 
This     was     done     to     insure      adequate     support 
for    the    machinery  in  the  workshop. 
In  the  garage  is  built  a  work-bench, 
with    shelves   above  and  drawers  and 
closets  underneath,   which   accommo- 
date all  tools,  small  articles,  cleaning 
materials,  oils,  greases,  etc. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building 
contains  a  large-sized  work-shop  with 
tool-house  for  the  gardener  and 
a  storage-room.  The  workshop  also 
contains  a  lathe,  an  emery  wheel, 
a  grindstone,  a  vertical  drill  and  a 
forge  and  anvil.  All  of  this  machinery 
IS  electrically  operated. 

The  cost  of  erecting  this  building, 
depending,  as  it  did,  on  the  amount 
of  the  bids  for  contracts,  would  very 
probably  be  different  in  another  local- 
ity, but  the  total  outlay  should  not 
feords  for       exceed    $1,000  to  $1,500. 

itain  views  T.    G.    MaCFIE. 
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ENGINE  INSTALLATION 

IN  every  vessel  propelled  by  gasolene  the  first 
consideration  is  the  proper  planning  and 
fitting  of  the  tanks  and  piping  to  insure 
absolute  safety  from  leakage  and  fire;  this  much 
attended  to,  the  next  point  of  importance  is  the 
installation  of  the  engine.  The  actual  work 
calls  for  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  professional, 
but  the  principles  of  engine  installation  are  simple, 
and  should  be  understood  by  every  owner  of  a 
power  boat.  The  excessive  vibration,  which  is 
an  inherent  drawback  of  all  types  of  explosion 
engines,  save  the  largest  and  most  expensive, 
is  not  only  a  serious  cause  of  discomfort,  but 
works  to  the  destruction  of  both  hull  and  engine; 
and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  counteract 
it.  Next  to  this,  the  realization  of  the  full  power 
of  the  engine  depends  on  the  proper  setting  in 
line  of  engine  and  shafting  at  the  start,  and  the 
maintenance  of  this  condition  throughout  the  life 
of  the  boat. 

The  foundation  for  the  engine,  which  usually 
consists  of  two  parallel  sister  keelsons,  may  be 
considered  primarily  as  equivalent  to  the  block 
of  hard  wood  on  which  a  blacksmith's  anvil  rests. 
Like  the  anvil  block,  it  takes  a  heavy  downward 
thrust,  and  it  is  expected  to  absorb  through  its 
inertia  the  rapid  and  heavy  blows.  To  this  end 
the  engine  keelsons  should  be  as  large  and  heavy 
as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  downward  blow 
of  the  piston,  there  is  an  upward  resultant  of  the 
explosion  which  tends  to  lift  the  engine  and  turn 
it  bodily  around  the  shaft  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  which  the  engine 
is  running;  thus  lifting  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  on  one  side  of  the  keel  and 
depressing  it  on  the  other. 

The  perfect  engine-bed  not  only 
contains  as  much  weight  as  can  well 
be  put  into  it;  but  it  extends  as  far 
as  possible  over  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel;  and,  in  addition,  its  size  dimin- 
ishes gradually  toward  sides  and  ends 
so  as  to  transmit  the  shock  evenly  to 
all  parts.  However  massive  it  may 
be,  a  short  foundation  is  very  undesir- 
able, as  the  shock  is  transmitted 
sharply  and  abruptly  to  those  portions 
of  the  hull  immediately  adjoining  and 
not  to  the  entire  structure.  In  those 
cases  where  weight  is  a  disadvantage 
it  is  especially  necessary  that  the 
shock  shall  be  transmitted  gradually 
to  every  part  of  the  hull. 

The  illustrations  show  the  metiiod 
adopted  in  an  extreme  case,  a  power 
dinghy,  but  ten  feet  long  and  of  the 
lightest  possible  construction,  carry- 
ing a  relatively  powerful  single- 
cylin  .  »r  engine.  The  engine-keelsons 
are  of  teak,  two  inches  thick  and  six 
inches  deep  under  the  engine,  tapering 
gradually  to  the  ends.  The  extreme 
length  is  3  feet  7  inches,  or  one-third 
the    length    of    the    boat.       Dirtctlv 


under  the  engine  is  a  deep  cross-floor,  of  one-inch 
teak;  abaft  this  is  another  long  floor,  and  at  each 
end  the  keelsons  abut  on  smaller  floors.  The  after 
one  of  these,  not  shown,  meets  the  shaft-log  and 
carries  the  inboard  stuffing-box.  After  keelsons 
and  floors  were  fitted  together,  all  superfluous 
wood  was  cut  away  to  save  weight.  It  usually 
happens  that  the  flywheel  cuts  oft'  the  keelsons 
very  abruptly  just  forward  of  the  engine,  but  in 
this  case  special  care  was  taken  to  carry  the 
keelsons  some  15  inches  forward  of  the  engine. 

The  engine-bed  thus  formed  is  thoroughly  fas- 
tened through  the  planking  by  brass  screws  and 
large  copper  nails  riveted  over  burrs,  the  fas- 
tenings passing  through  the  frames  as  well.  Even 
where  the  engine-bed  is  thoroughly  budt  in  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  hull,  the  accepted  practice  is 
to  fasten  the  engine  to  t^.ie  bed  with  four  or  more 
common  iron  lag-screws,  often  roughly  made 
and  with  a  poorly  cut  thread  which  in  time  works 
loose.  In  this  case  the  lag-screws  were  replaced 
by  long  thorough-bolts  of  f-inch  Tobin  bronze, 
running  through  both  planking  and  keelson. 
The  two  bolts  for  each  side,  shown  separately  at 
A,  were  threaded  on  the  lower  ends  and  screwed 
and  riveted  into  a  flat  bronze  plate  about  4  inches 
long,  1 3  inches  wide,  and  ~  inch  thick,  with  bosses 
where  each  bolt  passed  through.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  bolts  are  seen  coming  through  the  keel- 
son at  B.  In  fitting  the  engine-bed  into  place 
and  insertmg  each  pair  of  bolts  with  its  plate  a  thick 
mixture  of  red  lead  and  linseed  oil  was  used  freely. 

In  every  launch,  small  or  large,  time  is  well 
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keelsons  of    teakwood,  strongly  braced    and    firmly  fastened 
boat,  hold  the  engine  at  the  most  effective  angle 


spent  in  planning  the  longest  and  deepest  engine- 
keelsons  possible,  and  in  many  cases  in  which 
weight  is  no  disadvantage,  as  ballast  must  be 
carried,  an  excess  of  heavy  wood,  oak  or  yellow 
pine,  in  the  bed,  is  a  positive  advantage.  As  the 
weight  is  reduced,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
more  care  must  be  taken  in  planning  a  system 
of  cross  floors,  such  as  is  here  shown  to  supple- 
ment the  keelsons. 

NEXT   SUMMER'S   CRUISE 


'IpO  those  imbued  with 
-*■       the    true    cruising 
spirit  the  great  pleasure 
ot  cruising,  such  as  was 
done  thirty  years  ago  in 
canoes,  and  is  now  done 
on  an  infinitely  greater 
scale  in   power  craft,  is 
by   no  means  limited  to 
the  summer  season,  but 
begins  in  one  winter  with 
planning    and    anticipa- 
tion and  is  consummated  in  the  following  winter, 
and,  in  fact,  in  future  years  in  recollection  and 
contemplation.     Now,  with  the  snow  on  the  ground 
and  ice  on  every  stream,  is  the  time  to  plan  for 
the  summer  cruise,  whether  it  is  to  be  limited  to 
a  week   or  extended  to  the  whole  warm   season. 
Mucli  of  the  success  of  a  cruise,  especially  for  the 
novice  with  but  limited  time,  lies  in  careful  plan- 
ning and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
route,  and  time  now  spent  over  charts 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment  in 
the  end.     For  all  salt-water   cruising 
the  charts  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and   Geodetic    Survey    are    required; 
these  are   sold   at  cost,   usually  from 
twenty  to  fifty  cents,  except  for  the 
large  general  charts  of  the  coast,  and 
may  be  had  of  the  dealers  in  nautical 
instruments  and   marine   supplies    in 
any  of  the  larger  seaports.     They  are 
corrected   at  frequent  intervals  as  to 
the  water  details,  though  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  is  not  always  up  to 
date.     For  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.   Lawrence   River    charts  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
War  Department,  Survey  of  Northern 
and     Western     Lakes,     with     head- 
quarters   at    Detroit,    Mich.      These 
charts,  which  are  also  sold  at  a  nomi- 
nal figure,  are  supposed  to  be  on  sale 
at  sucii  points  as  Cleveland,  Buff"alo, 
and  Oswego,  but  to  make  certain  of 
securing  them   it  is   best  to  write  in 
advance  to  the  Detroit  office  for  a  list 
and   then   to  order  the  charts  them- 
selves   long    before    the    start    of  the 
cruise.    The  United  States  Geological 
Survey,    at  Washington,  publishes    a 
large  and  constantly  increasing  collec- 
tion   of  topographic  maps   of   many 

{Continued  on  page  458) 
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CONDUCTED    BY    PHIL    M.    RILEY 


TIME  AND  TEMPERATURE 

MOST  amateurs  now  make  use  of  stand  or 
time  development  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  the  uniformity  of  results.  It  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again  that  stand 
development  brings  as  much  out  of  under  and 
over-exposures  as  the  average  worker  could  pos- 
sibly get  by  special  and  bothersome  treatment. 

lemperature  is  quite  as  important  as  time,  how- 
ever, and,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  one  must  add 
warm  water  to  that  taken  from  the  city  mains, 
wlitn  making  the  developer.  Never  forget  to  use  a 
thermometer  and  bring  the  developer  as  near  to  65 
degrees  as  possible.  If  the  right  temperature  can- 
not be  secured,  the  time  of  development  must  be 
changed.  With  the  standard  twenty-minute  pyro 
developer  for  films,  the  variations  are  as  follows: 

Tfmperature  Time   ok  Dknei.opment 

70  degrees i  ■;  minutes 

68       "  1-       " 

65        "  ;o        " 

60       "  25        " 

55       "  3°       " 

When  all  of  one's  developing  is  done  at  home,  it 
Js  more  convenient  to  use  solutions  than  to  dissolve 
powders  each  time.  Keep  the  following  two 
stock  solutions  on  hand  and  draw  from  them  as 
necessary: 

Pyro  Solitioni 

Pyro  I   ounce 

Sulphuric  acid 20  minims 

Water         28  ounces 

Soda  Solution 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 3  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 1  ounces 

Water  28  ounces 


For  twenty-minute  development  take  one 
ounce  of  each  solution  and  add  twenty-two 
ounces    of    water.  k^ 


A  handy  printing  device  for 
home  use 


A   PRINTING   DEVICE 

A  CONWENIENT  home-made  printing  device 
-^*-  consists  of  a  smooth  board  on  which  twelve 
inch-marks  have  been  drawn,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
measuring  from  a  thirteenth  mark  called  zero. 
Over  this  mark  is  placed  the  lamp,  whether  electric, 
gas  or  oil,  and  at  the  proper  distance  the  printing 
frame  is  set  on  edge.  Such  a  device  makes  uniform 
prints  possible  and  furnishes  an  easy  means  of 
finding  the  exact  distance  to  be  recorded  on  the 
storage  envelope. 

Direct  development  produces  black  and  white 
prints,  but  the  popular  sepia  tones,  so  beautiful 
for  certain  subjects,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
finished  prints  by  a  simple  process  of  re-develop- 
ment described  in  the  manuals. 

CARBON  EFFECTS  ON  GASLIGHT  PAPER 

/^FTENTIMES  prints  on  gaslight  paper  seem 
^-^  dull  and  lifeless  when  dry,  although  bright 
and  snappy  in  the  wash  water.  The  brilliant  effect 
of  carbon,  without  any  of  its  bothersome  details 


of  making  can  be  secured  on  rough  and  medium- 
rough  papers  by  applying  the  following  varnish 
and  rubbing  it  in  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth: 

Spirits  of  turpentine, 6    ounces 

White  Japan  drier, 4i  ounces 

The  drier  is  not  absolutely  white  but  should  be  of  a 
very  light  brown  color,  the  nearer  white  the  better, 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in  connection 
with  their  photographic  work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
department.  If  a  personal  reply  is  desired,  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  em-elope  mii^t  be  sent.  Criticisms  will  be  made  on 
submitted  prints,  whiih  should  bear  the  maker^s  name  and 
address,  full  panieulurs  of  date,   light,   plate   or  flm,  stop. 


posur 


,  and 


process.  Address  all  letters  to 
Editorial  Department,  Country  Life  in  America,  133  East 
l6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

E.  F.  W.  — The  quickest  and  best  way  to  dis- 
solve hypo  is  to  put  it  into  a  cheese-cloth  bag  and 
suspend  it  in  water  which  is  lukewarm.  The 
temperature  is  reduced  as  the  salt  dissolves. 

R.  C.  H.  —  The  slight  yellow  stain  all  over  your 
platinum  prints  is  due  to  the  color  of  the  acid  in 
the  clearing  bath.  Only  C.  P.  acid  which  is  abso- 
lutely  colorless  siiould   be   used. 

PRINT    CRITICISM 

C.  F.  Clarke  —  "The  Brook  in  the  Woods," 
is  a  subject  which  ought  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  lovers  of  outdoors.  The  idea  conveyed  is 
that  of  a  gray  day,  but  the  lights  on  the  water 
liven  up  the  scene.  The  composition  is  almost 
perfect  with  very  graceful  lines  in  the  brook. 

John  Chislett  —  "Wading  the  Stream"  presents 
a  misty  day  effect  with  no  unnecessary  details 
to  disturb  the  balance  or  detract  from  the  fisher- 
man who  is  well  placed  in  the  strongest  position 
of  the  picture. 


An  ordinarily  commonpl 
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CONDUCTED    BY    THOMAS    McADAM 


EVERGREENS  AREN'T  THE 
ONLY  THING 

kUR  Northern  win- 
ters are  too  windy 
and  ugly.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  it  —  at 
least  so  far  as  your  home 
grounds  and  mine  are 
affected.  Last  month, 
in  this  department,  I  told 
about  some  of  the  best 
evergreens  for  wind- 
breaks and  those  which  are  bright  and 
pleasing  in  winter  instead  of  "solemn- 
choly"  like  the  everlasting  Norway  spruce. 
But  evergreens  aren't  the  only  thing  by 
a  long  shot.  Red  is  the  warmest  color  in  winter 
and  we  get  it  outdoors  in  many  shrubs  with  brilliant 
berries  or  bark.  The  reddest  berries  that  any  one 
can  plant  in  his  yard  to  make  a  place  beautiful 
from  October  to  March  are  the  common  and 
Japanese  barberry,  the  high-bush  cranberry,  and 
the   multiflora   rose. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  snowstorm  in  March, 
iqo8,  when  Mr.  Henry  Hicks  put  me  inside  of 
two  overcoats  and  drove  me  in  an  open  sleigh 
through  the  chief  millionaire  district  of  Long 
Island  to  see  what  new  or  rare  beauties  had 
been    spared    by   the   long   havoc   of  winter. 

It  is  worth  a  two-hour  hunt  in  park 
or  arboretum  to  see  the  Chinese  cork 
tree  in  winter.  It  has  great  panicles 
of  black  berries  which  the  birds 
pounce  upon  in  November.  How- 
ever, we  saw  a  tree  well  supplied 
with  berries  as  late  as  March,  and 
even  if  half  of  the  berries  are  gone, 
the  fruit  stalks  are  of  unique  form 
and  make  a  delicate  tracery  against 
the  sky.  {Phellodendron  Amurense.) 
Because  the  showy  red  berries  of 
the  highbush  cranberry  and  Japanese 
barberry  hang  on  all  winter,  some 
people  have  supposed  that  they  are 
poisonous  or,  at  least,  inedible. 
However,  they  are  pleasantly  sour. 
Try  them  some  snowy  day  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  when  you  are  a 
bit  hungry. 

Scarlet  oaks  hold  their  leaves  all 
winter  on  flat,  poor  land,  like  pine 
barrens,  but  not  on  hillsides  where 
they  have  good  soil. 

In  winter  the  leaves  of  American 
beech  are  straw  colored;  English  beech 
dark  russet;  European  hornbeam  still 
darker.  The  European  hornbeam 
holds  more  leaves  than  the  American. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  spirea  in  winter,  viz.,  Thunberg's.  It 
has  a  warm  brown  tone  and  its  numberless  fine 
twigs,  without  any  large  stems  in  evidence,  arch 
over  to  the  ground,  making  a  billowy  mound  of 
beauty  in  winter.  It  is  not  vivid  enough  to  make 
a  brilliant  color  photograph,  but  is  decidedly 
cheering  on  a  cold  day.  Few  hardy  shrubs  make 
a  finer  tracery. 

Everybody    seems    to    love    the    Japanese    bar- 


berry, and  it  may  prove  to  be  our  national  hedge 
plant,  yet  it  has  one  defect.  Leaves  blow  into  a 
barberry  hedge,  stick  there  and  look  more  or  less 
unsightly.  They  are  hard  to  get  out,  too.  Yet 
people  never  seem  to  complain  about  it. 

An  unforgetable  sight  is  the  winter  jasmine  in 
bloom.  A  week  of  warm  weather  in  January, 
or  even  December,  covers  it  with  fragrant,  yellow 
bloom.  It  is  a  ceaseless  marvel  that  any  bush 
can  have  such  perfectly  arching  stems  and  such 
a  wonderful  number  of  them,  and  every  stem  lined 
with  flowers.  It  is  not  generally  hardy  North 
without  protection,  yet  there  are  great  plants  on 
Long  Island  that  are  probably  fifty  years  old. 
Let  us  hope  that  Meyer  will  find  a  hardier  form 
of  it  in  North  China.  We  could  then  have  it  in 
almost  every  yard,  as  they  do  in  England.  (Jas- 
minum  nudtflorum.) 

WHAT  WILL  GROW  UNDER  TREES  .? 

ppVERY  year  hundreds  of  people  ask,  "What 
-*--'  can  I  have  under  trees  where  grass  will 
not  grow  .? " 

About  90  per  cent,  of  these  letters  come  from 
people  who  have  in  mind  elms,  silver  maples  or 
evergreens.  The  two  trees  first  named  are 
notoriously  ravenous  and  no  ground  cover  of 
year-round  beauty,  so  far  as  I  know,  will  thrive 
permanently  under  them  without  frequent  water- 


Though  not 
grow  in  poor 


green  throughout  the  winter   like   periwinkle,  lily-of-the 
soil  under  trees,  blossoms   sweetly,   and    produces    luxuri 

ing  and  liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
trailing  myrtle  {J^inca  minor)  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  ground-cover  under  trees,  because 
it  has  evergreen  foliage  and  its  waxy  blue  flowers 
appear  with  the  first  violets,  bloom  with  profusion 
in  May,  and  give  scattering  flowers  all  summer 
and  autumn. 

It   is   a   misfortune   when    specimen   evergreens 
lose    their    lower    branches.     The    fallen    needles 
are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  killing  the  grass 
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under  evergreen  trees.  The  accompanying 
picture  shows  an  attractive  ground-cover  of  lily- 
of-the-valley  under  a  white  pine  at  one  of  the  four 
beautiful  estates  belonging  to  the  Thayer  families 
at  Lancaster,  Mass.  I  have  not  seen  this  bed 
when  it  was  in  bloom,  but  I  can  testify  that  the 
foliage  is  attractive.  In  the  photograph  the  bed 
may  seem  a  bit  prim,  but  in  real  life  it  has  a  cer- 
tain decorative  quality.  This  is  no  small  con- 
sideration, for  the  tree  occupies  a  prominent 
position  near  the  house. 

The  only  drawback  to  lily-of-the-valley  is  that 
it  has  no  winter  beauty.  English  ivy  seems  to 
me  the  ideal  ground  cover  under  trees  wherever 
it  will  thrive  without  winter  protection.  But 
trailing  myrtle  is  considerably  hardier. 

WORTH  REMEMBERING 

npO  GET  the  full  pleasure  out  of  planning  a 
-*■  garden,  have  a  lot  of  catalogues.  Why 
not  get  a  dozen  postals  and  address  them  to  the 
best  firms  you  have  never  tried  ?  The  best  way 
to  get  a  list  of  them,  with  their  addresses,  is  to 
glance  over  the  advertising  pages  of  the  February 
magazines. 

We  hope  your  garden  will  be  planned  by  the  end 
of  February.     It  should  be  all  drawn  to  scale. 

Don't  prune  shrubs  now,  but  prune  fruit 
trees  and  grapes. 

One  of  the  best  fertilizing  schemes 
is  to  buy  fresh  manure  in  Pebruary, 
cart  it  on  to  the  garden  when  the 
liiound  is  frozen,  and  spread  it.  The 
melting  snow  carries  the  soluble  por- 
tion into  the  ground  at  just  the 
1  ii;ht  time. 

\'ou  have  just  time  to  make  or 
l)u\'  hotbeds  before  you  will  need 
tlum.  They  are  mighty  useful  in 
March. 

Few  seeds  need  to   be    started    in- 
doors    as    early    as     February,     but 
wrbenas   and    scarlet    sage    are    best 
'^^^•^       started  then  because  they  are  so  slow 
to    germinate. 

Cover  half  a  dozen  clumps  of  rhu- 
barb and  asparagus  with  barrels  for 
an  early  supply.  Bank  about  the 
barrels  with  fermenting  manure  to 
supply  heat. 

Many  perennials,  such  as  canter- 
bury bells,  foxgloves,  columbines, 
etc.,  will  bloom  during  the  summer 
if  the  seeds  are  sown  now  in  hot- 
beds or  flats, 
-valley  will  Did  you  mulch  your  strawberries, 

ant  foliage  young  trees  and  hardy  border  last 
fall  .?  If  not,  do  so  now,  because  it  is 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  during  February 
and  March  that  you  need  to  guard  against  most. 
February  offers  about  the  last  chance  for  start- 
ing a  crop  of  mushrooms. 

Start  cannas  indoors  for  very  early  flowers; 
also  gladioli. 

If  you  want  more  bedding  stock — geraniums, 
coleus,  and  the  like — propagate  rapidly  now. 

Look  over  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  view 
to   pruning  any  that  really  need  it. 


GREENHOUSES 

COLDFRAMES 

HOTBEDS 

HOUSE  PLANTS 


I       DECORATIVE  EFFECTS  IN 
1  GREENHOUSES 

I  WAS  much  struck  by  the  justice  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Canning's  observation  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  Country  Life  in  America,  to  the 
effect  that  American  greenhouses  are  usually  so 
;:rowded  with  plants  that  they  have  little  or  no 
.btctorial  quality.  The  photograph  he  used  gave 
i  strong  suggestion  of  the  lianas  in  a  tropical  forest. 
There  is  an  allied  idea  which  calls  for  even  more 
estraint  in  furnishing  a  greenhouse,  viz.,  decora- 
ive  quality.  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  this 
vhen  Mr.  L.  W.  C.  Tuthill  showed  me  the  accom- 
panying photograph  which  he  made  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses  at  Mt.   Holyoke  College.     It  seems 

0  me  one  of  the  best  decorative  schemes  I  have 
J;ver  seen  in  American  greenhouses. 

,  Shall  I  explain  just  why  this  arrangement  is 
:;o  good  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  purpose  of  the 
louse  is  seen  at  a  glance.  It  is  an  aquatic  house, 
lesigned  primarily  to  grow  two  or  three  tropical 
vater-lilies  and  to  exhibit  their  beauty  to  the 
)est  advantage. 

But  water-lilies  are  so  much  below  the  level 
)f  the  eye  that  there  is  an  obvious  need  of  some 
all  plants  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Here  we  have 
t  in  the  papyrus  plant  {Cyperus  Antiquorutn). 
;  Now,  if  you  will  put  one  hand  over  the  big 
tern  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house  you  will  see 
hat  what  is  needed  is  luxuriance.  One  glance 
!t  the  papyrus  will  show  you  that  its  beauty  con- 
lists  in  delicacy  of  line  rather  than  density  of 
Iriass. 

j  Undoubtedly,  some  artistic  person  realized  this, 
ind  is  responsible  for  the  placing  of  that  noble 
ern.  Such  thmgs  do  not  "just  happen";  they 
re  designed  by  experienced  persons  who  feel 
nd  know.  You  will  observe  that  the  farther 
nd  of  the  room  is  the  only  place  where  a 
Lixuriant  growth  of  any  kind  would  be  suit- 
bk.  Otherwise  it  would  interfere 
.ith  passersby. 

Of  course,  a  rail  was  necessary. 
>ne  does  not  like  the  sensation  of 
:tting  too  near  the  brink.  More- 
jver,  you  instinctively  place  your 
jand  on  such  a  rail  in  order  to  get  a 
■earer  view  of  a  water-lily  or  of  gold- 
sh  darting  beneath  the  leaves.  Some 
■ersons  would  try  to  obscure  the  rail- 
jig  by  means  of  growing  plants  but 
'uch  efforts  would  be  almost  sure  to 
ail.  In  this  case  the  gardener  has 
hosen  to  decorate  the  line  of  railing 
Wth  potted  callas. 

1  Now  for  the  subtler  harmonies, 
fhe  whole  composition  has  for  me, 
|t  least,  a  strong  suggestion  of  the 
iJile.  The  papyrus,  as  everybody 
mows,  grew  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jile  and  the  true  Egyptian  lotus  was 
:ie  sort  of  plant  here  pictured,  viz., 
jne  with  a  floating  leaf  having  a 
leart-shaped  outline.  The  plant 
j'hich  gardeners  call  the  Egyptian 
j>tus  is  not  the  real  thing,  for  that 
as  circular  leaves  that  stand  high 
bove  the  water,  and  its  true  name  is 
le  Indian  lotus  (N elumhium  specio- 


siim).  The  real  Egyptian  lotus  {Nymphte  Lotos) 
is  a  very  rare  thing,  and  cannot  be  grown  without 
the  aid  of  a  greenhouse. 

Returning  to  our  geographical  theme,  we  find 
that  even  the  calla  of  the  florists  {RicharJia  ALthio- 
pica)  is  sometimes  called  "Lily-of-the-Nile," 
though  its  proper  home  may  be  South  Africa. 
And  even  the  big  fern,  which  looks  to  me  like  a 
Boston  fern,  comes  originally  from  East  Africa. 
So  the  geographical  unity  is  well  enough  preserved. 


Aiiora'Ciim   snn/niiifdnlf   is    one    of    those    curious    orchids 
which  add  so  much  to  the  interest  of  a  greenhouse 


the   greenhouse    at    Mt.  Holyoke    College  shows 
decorati-ve  quality 


It  would  be  impossible  to  recreate  a  literal  picture 
of  the  Nile,  and  even  if  one  could  do  it,  probably 
no  one  would  like  it.  The  aim  of  decorative  art 
IS  not  to  transport  the  letter  of  truth,  but  to  infuse 
its  spirit. 

Again,  any  one  may  detect  another  sort  of  unity 
in  this  composition,  viz.,  the  magic  of  water  and 
the  unearthly  beauty  of  water  plants.  The  lily 
leaves  float  upon  the  water,  the  paper  plant  grows 
out  of  it,  the  fern  bends  over  it  to  meet  and  the 
calla  nods  toward  it. 

So  steeped  are  we  in  the  present  that  fern  and 
calla  may  suggest  at  first  only  thoughts  of  the  city 
florist.  Moreover,  the  fern  is  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  wholly  a  landsman.  Nevertheless,  ferns 
require  an  extra  supply  of  moisture. 

Strange  things  happen  in  this  world.  The 
arrangement  here  pictured  may  be  wholly  acci- 
dental. I  doubt  it,  however,  and  this  much  is 
clear:  To  get  such  effects  one  needs  humility, 
patience,  and  years  of  study  and  experience. 

AN    ORCHID    WITH    TAILS    EIGHTEEN 
INCHES  LONG 

T  SHALL  never  forget  my  first  sight  of  the 
■*-  glorious  orchid  here  pictured,  which  bears 
the  formidable  name  of  Angr/rcum  sesquipedale. 
Where  had  I  heard  that  word  "sesquipedale"? 
Was  it  not  Swift  who  spoke  of  some  pedant  who 
used  sesquipedalian  words  .^  I  looked  it  up  in 
the  dictionary,  and  what  do  you  think  it  means  ? 
-/  foot  and  a  half  long! 

So  the  orchid  is  not  so  badly  named,  after  all, 
since  its  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  long 
tails  which  often  depend  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  or  more.  Now,  please,  do  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  orchid  is  a  mere  curiosity, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
family.  To  appreciate  the  wonder  of  it  you 
must  enlarge  these  flowers  until  they  are  seven 
inches  across,  paint  them  ivory  white, 
and  give  them  a  rich,  fleshy  texture. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of 
Angraecum  in  cultivation,  but,  as  Mr. 
Oakes  Ames  justly  observes,  this 
species  is  the  noblest  of  the  genus. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  all  need  hothouse  treat- 
ment, except  the  Chinese  species, 
A.  falcatum. 

One  glance  at  an  orchid  like  this 
shows  the  experienced  cultivator  that 
it  needs  water  the  year  round.  For 
it  has  no  pseudobulbs,  and,  there- 
fore, no  resting  period.  The  aerial 
roots  give  the  other  clue  to  the  treat- 
ment, for  this  plant  gets  all  its 
nourishment  from  the  air.  To  this 
same  cultural  group  belong  the  gor- 
geous orchids  known  as  Vanda,  Sac- 
colabium,  and  Aerides.  All  should 
be  given  fresh  sphagnum  moss  —  no 
earthy  matter  —  and  the  moss  should 
be  kept  green  and  growing. 

Angraecums  bloom  in  winter,  which 
is  eminently  proper.  There  is  not  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  summer  bloom- 
ing orchids,  for  a  hothouse  in  July  is 
very  hot  indeed.  Henry  Maxwell. 


"  The  dead  of  winter"  ts  sttll  about  us  in  February . 
To  bring  it  to  life,  to  hurry  the  laggard  spring,  lies 
-within  the  easy  reach  of  every  one.  Twigs  of 
early-blossoming  shrubs  and  trees  need  only  to  be 
cut  and  put  into  water  in  a  warm,  light  room.  They 
open  their  flower  clusters,  and  unfold  their  leaves, 
to  our  amazement  and  delight.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  to  watch  them,  and  forget  that  winter  is  here. 

The  Nature  Club  invites  its  readers  to  take  up 
the  study  of  fruit  buds  this  month,  and  to  write  to 
the  Director,  if  in  any  way  she  can  he  of  assistance 
to  them.  Clubs  and  individuals  studying  these 
monthly  lessons  gain  in  interest  and  efficiency  by 
the  exchange  of  letters.  Each  new  member  helps 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  the  Outdoor  JVorld. 

WINTER    SECRETS    THAT    FRUIT 
TREES  WILL  TELL 

ABOUT  this  time  of  year  your  neighbor  with 
the  apple  orchard  will  go  out  and  examine 
his  trees  to  find  out  what  are  the  prospects 
for  next  year's  crop.  By  what  magic  can  he 
read  the  future  ?  It  is  not  magic,  but  a  little 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  beginning  of  his 
knowledge  is  the  use  of  his  eyes. 

You  have  an  apple  tree,  and  you  wish  to 
know  its  promises  of  an  apple  crop.  They 
are  wrapped  up  in  the  buds  that  are  set  in 
plain  sight  on  the  sides  and  tips  of  the  twigs. 
A  leaf  was  joined  to  the  twig   just    under    each 


bud  all  last  summer.  The  leaf  scar  now  marks 
the  place. 

When  spring  comes,  these  buds  will  swell  and 
begin  to  grow.  Some  of  them  will  lengthen  into 
leafy  shoots.  Others  will  not  lengthen,  but  open 
mto  clusters  of  apple  blossoms,  surrounded  by 
a  few  leaves.  The  buds  we  see  now  are  of  these 
two  kinds.  To  tell  them  apart  is  the  thing  we 
must  learn.  The  shape  of  the  buds  and  the  loca- 
tion of  them  on  the  twig  are  two  important  mat- 
ters. Leaf  buds  (those  which  grow  into  twigs) 
are  slenderer  and  more  pointed  than  fruit  buds 
(each  of  which  contains  a  flower  cluster,  besides  a 
whorl  of  leaves).  Fruit  buds  of  apple  trees  always 
grow  on  the  ends  of  twigs,  never  set  along  the  sides. 
But  they  are  usually  at  the  tips  of  short  side  twigs, 
called  spurs.  Sometimes  these  spurs  are  so  short 
that  we  may  mistake  the  fruit  bud  for  a  leaf  bud, 
but  careful  looking  will  discover  the  spur,  which 
holds  the  bud  out  a  little  distance  from  the  stem. 
Leaf  buds  grow  on  the  sides  and  also  on  the  tips 
of  twigs.  Below  the  plump  terminal  fruit  bud 
on  most  spurs  you  will  find  at  least  one  slim  leaf 
bud,  to  grow  into  a  leafy  shoot  beside  the  ripening 
apple  next  summer. 

Here  are  two  terminal  buds,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  from  their  shape  and  location  which  kind 
they  are.  Each  one  might  be  a  leaf  bud  or  a 
fruit  bud.  There  are  two  ways  of  testing  them. 
Put  the  twigs  in  a  glass  of  water.  Watch  the  bud 
scales  loosen  and  fall,  and  the  shoot  lengthen, 
under  the  influence  of  sunshine  and  warm  air. 
Each  bud  will  gradually  open  its  heart  to  you, 
and  answer  your  questions. 

If  you  cannot  wait  two  weeks,  here  is  a  prompt 
method.  Sit  down  at  a  table  where  there  is  good 
light.  With  a  sharp  penknife  cut  lengthwise, 
almost  through  the  heart  of  the  bud,  pick  out  the 
centre,  and  examine  these  parts  with  a  magnifier. 
If  there  are  flowers,  you  will  find  them  there,  in 
miniature.  If  only  leaves,  they  will  be  unmis- 
takable in  form. 

The  fuzziness  of  the  fruit  buds  of  apple  trees 
is  a  pronounced  character.  Leaf  buds  are  fuzzy, 
but  to  a  less  degree.  Their  pointed  noses  are 
likely  to  be  shiny. 

Count  the  buds  on  a  dozen  twigs  a  foot  long, 
including    the    side    spurs.     What    proportion    of 


these  buds  are  leaf  buds  ?  Do  twigs  on  the  sunn' 
side  of  the  tree  show  a  greater  proportion  of  th 
plump,  fuzzy  fruit  buds  ? 

Study  the  twigs  of  a  pear  tree.  Rounded,  blun 
fruit  buds  will  be  found  on  the  ends  of  spurs, 
peculiar  thickening  of  the  stem  at  the  base  i 
each  fork  marks  the  place  where  fruit  was  bor.H 
One  or  more  round,  flat  scars  were  made  by  th 
stems  of  pears  which  ripened  there.  The  twi; 
was  elongated  by  the  growth  of  a  leafy  side  shoci 
from  a  bud  set  on  the  side  of  the  fruit  spur.  Pea; 
twigs  are  angular,  because  they  change  theil 
direction  of  growth  at  the  point  where  fruit  i 
borne.  The  setting  of  a  flower  bud  puts  an  en^ 
to  the  growth  of  the  twig. 

A  fruit  bud  of  the  pear,  like  that  of  the  applt 
contains  a  cluster  of  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  fev 
leaves.  The  better  the  chance  at  the  sunlight; 
the  stronger  the  twigs,  and  the  more  vigorous  th' 
buds,  the  larger  the  flower  cluster.  Less  forti! 
unate  buds  produce  a  single  blossom,  and  tha' 
too  feeble  to  set  fruit.  It  is  these  ill-favorec 
undersized  fruit  buds  we  often  mistake  for  ka 
buds. 

A  typical  cherry  spur  is  a  short  side  twig,  wit 
a  cluster  of  plump,  smooth  fruit  buds  at  the  ti) 
Among  them  is  a  slenderer  leaf  bud.  The  bud. 
open  together  in  May,  and  while  the  blossomji 
pass,  and  fruit  is  ripening,  the  leafy  shoot  is  pr  11 
longing    the    spur    into    a    longer    twig.     On   rh  ■ 

{Contented  on   page  450) 


The  best  prospect  for  applos  lies  in  buds        The    side    spurs    of    this    cherry   have    a         Peach   twigs.     Find  a  leaf  bud  crowded         Fruit  buds  of  plum  cluster  at  the  joint 
at  the  ends  of  short  side  spurs  single  leaf  bud  among  the  fruit  buds  between  two  fruit  buds  leaf  buds  are  solitary 


THE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS  OF 
DAIRY  CATTLE 

AMONG  the  foremost  dairy  cows  in  America 
these  five  breeds  perhaps  stand  in  the 
front  rank:  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  Ayrshire,  and  Brown  Swiss.  All  of 
[these  are  good  milk-producers,  but  they  appeal 
ito  different  people  for  various  marked  qualities 
— •  the  Holstein-Friesian  for  its  enormous  yield 
of  milk,  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  for  their  large 
production  of  butter-fat,  etc. 


The  Holsteiu  cow,  Bawn  Bucjieye   III.     Holsteins  are 
the  breed  with  the  big  milk  yield 

As  well  as  being  valuable  in  large  herds,  the 
Jersey  is  the  cow  for  a  small  place,  for  she  endures 
jclose  confinement  well  and  is  very  docile.  She 
|is  small,  but  for  that  reason  is  an  economical 
feeder,  and  her  milk  yield  is  large  and  is  ver\- 
Tich  in  quality.  An  average  of  from  8,000  to 
!io,ooo  pounds  of  milk  a  year  may  be  expected 
ifrom  a  Jersey,  the  record  having  been  made  b\' 
Gertie  of  Glynllyn,  who  produced  16,780  pounds 
and  three  ounces  in  the  year  1 898-1 899.  The 
tow  Adelaide  of  St.  Lambert  made  the  remark- 
able yield  of  75  pounds  and  12  ounces  in  one  day. 
The  cream  rises  rapidly  and  makes  excellent 
jbutter.  At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
the  Jersey  surpassed  all  other  breeds  entered  as 
I  first-class  butter  producer.  Her  butter  cost 
Vss  to  produce  than  either  the  Holstein-Friesian 
)i  the  Brown  Swiss.  For  making  cheese,  too, 
<hc  Jersey's  milk  stands  high. 
'  Fhe  Guernsey  is  closely  related  to  the  Jerse\- 
and  in  many  repects  is  similar  to  the  more  famous 
hreed.  The  Guernsey  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Jersey  and  is  more  robust  in  constitution.  Its 
milk  yield  is  about  the  same  and  it  is  sometimes 
considered  to  be  even  more  docile  and  even- 
tempered  than  its  cousin.     As  a  butter  producer 


the  Guernsey  carries  high  honors,  both  for  the 
large  quantity  of  butter-fat  in  the  milk  and  for 
the  natural  yellow  color  of  the  butter,  which  is 
desired  by  breeders  who  argue  that  this  butter 
does  not  require  artificial  coloring  to  meet  the 
market's  demands.  At  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition the  Guernseys  entered  took  first  honors  in 
the  butter-production  test.  The  average  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk  was  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  either  the  Jersey  or  the  Polled  Jersey,  but 
the  Guernsey  butter  scored  an  average  of  96.34 
total  points  as  against  95.80  for  the  Jersey,  while 
the  net  profit  from  these  five  cows  in  this  test 
was  ^220.37,  the  best  record  of  any  of  the  ten 
breeds  entered. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  is  the  largest  breed  of 
dairy  cattle,  an  average  weight  for  a  cow  being 
1,300  pounds,  although  the  cow  Rosa  Bonheur, 
5fh,  tipped  the  scales  at  1,850  pounds.  This 
enormous  size  is  very  exceptional,  however. 
Because  of  its  size,  the  milk  yield  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  breed, 
the  record  of  this  breed  for  one  year  surpassing 
the  records  of  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  by  more 
than  13,000  pounds.  As  a  butter  producer,  how- 
ever, the  Holstein-Friesian  is  not  equal  to  the 
Jersey,  as  the  average  percentage  of  butter-fat  in 
the  milk  is  small,  and  although  the  yield  of  milk 
produced  is  nearly  twice  as  great,  the  amount  of 
butter  which  will  be  obtained  is  about  the  same. 
So,  in  this  respect,  taking  into  account  the  greater 
economy  in  keeping  the  Jersey,  the  odds  stand 
in  favor  of  the  latter  breed.  Coming  from  Hol- 
land as  the  Holstein-Friesian  does,  the 
breed   is  accustomed  to  severe  weather. 


I 


[The    Guernsey  is    very    similar    to    the   Jersey  in  capa- 
bilities, and  holds  a  great  reputation  for  butter 


Gipsy  I  is  an   imported    Ayrshire   cow   weighing  I.IOO 
pounds,  that  gives  fifty  pounds  of  milk  a  day 

but  in  America  also  thrives  as  lar  south  as  Mexico, 
if  the  grazing  is  plentiful.  In  its  native  country 
Holstein  milk  is  widely  used  for  cheese,  and  great 
quantities  of  Gouda  and  Edam  are  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  milk  makes  a  very 
nutritious  cheese,  for  it  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  non-fatty  solids. 

The  Ayrshire,  being  a  native  of  Scotland,  is 
fitted  to  stand  cold  climate  and  poor  feed,  and 
in  America  its  distribution  is  almost  wholl}' 
restricted  to  the  colder  sections  —  Quebec  and 
Ontario  in  Canada,  and  the  New  England  states. 
The  Ayrshire  is  classed  as  medium  in  size,  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Holstein-Friesian, 
and  its  milk  yield  is  consequently  less.  The 
present  popular  color  is  red  and  white,  red  being 
the  predominating  note,  and  the  white  appearing 
in  splashes;  although  the  earliest  records  of  the 
breed     show     black     and    white    to    have    been 
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the  desired  colors.  The  Ayrshire  is  considered 
essentially  a  cow  for  butter  producing,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  curd-making  material  and  of 
the  small-sized  butter-fat  globules  in  the  milk. 
The  Ayrshire  is  well  favored  as  a  butter  producer 
in  Scotland,  where  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  on 
a  large  scale.  The  milk  contains  the  average 
amount  of  fat  and  solids  for  cheese  making,  and 
at  the  Ontario  Experiment  Farm  12.9  pounds 
of  curds  were  produced  from  100  pounds  of  milk, 
compared  with  an  average  of  12.8  pounds  for  all 
other  breeds  entered.  As  a  producer  of  beef  the 
Ayrshire    ranks    high    among    dairy- 


Jersey  cow,    St.   Clair.     The   Jerseys   produce   the 
largest  proportion  of  butter-fat 


COWS.  This  breed  naturally  carries  more  flesh 
than  the  more  refined  dairy  cows,  and  in  dressing 
out  is  found  more  acceptable  to  the  butcher  than 
the  Jersey  or  the  Holstein-Friesian,  lacking  the 
offal  of  the  latter  breed  and  the  rich,  fatty  color 
of  the  two  former.  An  Ayrshire  bull  crossed  with 
a  grade  Jersey  will  result  in  quality  and  quantity 
in   the  milk  and  increased  beef  value. 

The  Brown  Swiss,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
was  originated  in  Switzerland,  where,  with  the 
Simmerthal,  it  shares  the  burden  of  supplying  the 
hard,  Swiss  people  with  milk  and  cheese.  The 
Brown  Swiss  is  quite  largely  exported  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  first  importation  to  this 
country  occurred  in  1869.  Ahhough  essentially 
a  dual-purpose  cow,  the  Brown  Swiss  is  wonhy 
of  mention  with  the  strictly  dairy  breeds  on 
account  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
among  the  Swiss  people.  The  Brown  Swiss 
is  still  little  known  here  in  America,  but  it  deserves 
wider  recognition  both  for  its  merits  as  a  dairy 
cow  and,  according  to  the  Germans,  for  its  excel- 
lent beef^.  These  cattle  fatten  and  retain  flesh 
very    easily    and    thrive   on    grass   in   Switzerland 

,^^  th.it  IS  nt  .11  h  .1  ntgligible  quantity. 


ivn  Swiss  cow  Die  Vernon.     A  high-class  dairy 
breed  that  makes  good  beef  as  well 


Many  records  of  milk-yields  have  been  credited  to 
this  breed,  the  most  remarkable  among  these  being 
that  of  the  cow,  Brienz,  which  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  weighing  over  1,300  pounds,  averaged  81.7 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  three  days,  yielding  a 
total  sum  of  79.32  pounds  of  butter-fat.  This 
stands  as  the  largest  public  milk  and  fat  test  made 
by  any  breed.  A.  L.  Worthington. 

A  BOY'S  CHICKEN   EXPERIENCE 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy  of  ten  years  my  father 
moved  to  a  house  in  New  Jersey  for 
the  winter.  On  the  premises  there  was 
a  greenhouse  —  at  least,  it  had  been  a  greenhouse, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  green  in  it  but 
the  paint,  for  the  furnace  had  been  out  of  com- 
mission for  some  time.  I  and  my  brother,  who 
was  a  year  or  so  older  than  myself,  had  made  up 


fresh  eggs  are  unattainable  and  fresh  eggs  are 
worth    five   cents   apiece. 

The  chicken's  rations  were,  I  suppose,  the 
usual  bill  of  fare:  hot  mash  of  bran  and  a  pre- 
pared food  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  and  in 
the  evening  (when  we  didn't  forget  it)  a  handful 
apiece  of  wheat  and  cracked  corn  mixed,  besides  all 
the  scraps  from  the  table,  which  formed  a  not 
unimportant    item. 

Since  authorities  claim  that  early  and  regular 
meals  are  absolutely  essential  for  egg-producing, 
it  must  have  been  beginner's  luck  and  our  sunny 
house  that  brought  us  such  excellent  results. 
Besides  having  all  the  sunlight  that  could  be 
desired,  there  was  more  room  for  those  eleven 
fowls  than  was  needed  for  fifty.  There  was 
plenty  of  gravel  for  them  to  scratch  in,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  they  found  many  sweet  bulbs  and 
other  things  pleasing  to  a  chicken's  palate. 


and  ten  hens  of  the  right  variety,  one  never  need! 
lack  eggs  in  the  winter.  To  my  mind  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  the  best  all-around  hens  for  a  boy  to' 
have  charge  of,  for  they  are  tame,  have  good^ 
weight  when  it  is  time  for  the  axe,  and  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rough  treatment  a 
youngster  is  apt  to  mete  out  to  them  —  such  as 
leaving  the  doors  open  on  cold  nights,  and  going  off; 
to  school  without  feeding  or  watering  them  in  thd! 
morning.  Alfred  F.  Loomis.    \ 

SHIPPING  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  IN 
WINTER 

AT    FIRST    sight  it    would    seem  a  difficult 
proposition  to   start  a  tender  little  newly 
hatched     chicken     off   on    a     1,000    milei! 
journey,   with    any   likelihood   of  its   having   any! 
stamina   left  on   its   arrival,   but   the   shipping  ofj 


The  third  stage:  the  same  White  Rocks  eight 


The  fourth  stage,  adolescence:  White  Wyandc 


twelve  weeks 


our  minds  to  keep  enough  chickens  to  supply  the 
table  with  fresh  eggs,  and  decided  that  this  would 
be  a  capital  place  to  keep  them.  We  bought  ten 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  one  rooster,  and  set  up 
shop  as  purveyors  of  fresh  eggs  to  our  parents, 
who  paid  us  the  best  market  prices. 

At  first  we  were  very  enthusiastic,  but  we  soon 
lost  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  I  am  sure  my 
father  paid  for  his  eggs  over  again  in  trying  to 
get  us  to  feed  the  hens  at  anything  like  the  proper 
time.  Our  hens  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  our  heads 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  by  laying  frequently  and 
regularly.  I  am  not  advising  irregular  feeding 
hours  for  chickens,  but  ours  cenainly  thrived 
under  the  ill  treatment  we  gave  them.  I  have 
still  the  record  we  kept,  and  when  I  look  over  it 
and  see  that  the  old  Rocks  gave  us  eight,  nine,  and 
even  ten  eggs  a  day,  day  in  and  day  out,  I  wish 
I  were  in  the  chicken  business  now  when  strtrtly 


We  saved  two  barrels  of  manure  and  were  able 
to  sell  it  at  a  dollar  a  barrel.  Whether  this  is  the 
regular  price  I  am  not  sure,  but  chicken  manure 
ought  never  to  be  hard  to  dispose  of,  as  it  is  more 
valuable  than   any  other   kind. 

In  the  spring  we  began  killing  off  our  chickens 
and  selling  them,  dressed,  to  our  ready  market, 
and  came  out  a  little  ahead  of  our  purchase 
price.  When  they  were  all  gone,  and  we  had 
finally  reckoned  up  our  accounts  (I  say  finally, 
for  during  the  winter  I  reckoned  up  on  an 
average  of  seven  times  a  week),  we  found  that 
we  had  spent  ;^i6  for  food  and  other  neces- 
sities, and  had  taken  in  exactly  $32,  not  includ- 
ing the  sale  of  the  stock  which  offset  the  pur- 
chase price. 

Of  course,  not  every  one  has  an  available  green- 
house to  act  the  triple  part  of  chicken-shed,  sun- 
parlor,   and   dust-bath,   but  given   a  warm   house. 


day-old   chicks  has  come  to   be  one  of  the  best 
paying  branches  of  the  poultry  industry. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  chickens  < 
which  are  fit  to  sell  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  1 
strain  of  travel,  but  they  are  not  yet  strong  enough  ij 
to  trample  on  each  other;  and  as  newly  hatched  | 
chicks  require  no  food  for  seventy-two  hours, 
they  can  travel  a  long  distance  without  injury. 

Boxes  of  quarter-inch  lumber  are  strong  enouul 
for  shipping,  and  loo  chicks  need  a  space  about. 
12x24  inches,  5  inches  deep.  Bore  air-holesij 
along  each  side  near  the  top.  For  packings 
material  a  piece  of  felt  or  a  thin  layer  of  hay  ori' 
the  bottom,  and  a  piece  of  flannel  on  top  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  Cut  the  flannel  larger  than  the 
box  so  that  it  will  sag  almost  to  the  heads  of  tht 
chicks.  This,  with  the  heat  arising  from  their 
bodies,  will  be  suflicient  to  keep  them  warm  even 
on  a  long  journey  in  winter.      David  Phelps. 
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HINTS  ON  SHOEING 


THE  average  growth  of  the  hoof  is  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  a  month.  Hind 
hoofs  grow  faster  than  fore  hoofs  and 
the  shoe  somewhat  retards  the  growth.  Lack 
of  exercise,  dryness  of  the  horn  and  excessive 
length    retard    the    growth. 

At  the  toe  of  the  average  normal  hoof  the 
liorn  grows  from  the  coronet  to  the  ground  in 
about  twelve  months,  at  the  sides  in  from  six 
to  eight  months,  and  at  the  heel  from  three  to 
•five   months. 

Knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  estimate 
the  probable  time  required  for  the  disappearance 
of  such  defects  as  sand-cracks,  quarter-cracks 
and  clefts. 

In  shoeing,  the  wear  of  the  old  shoe  should 
be  carefully  noted  to  enable  the  farrier  to  level 
the  hoof.  This  done,  the  hoof  sets  evenly  on  the 
ground. 

In  case  of  founder  the  grounding  wear  is  more 
pronounced  at  the  heel  than  in  the  sound  horse. 

Where  the  old  shoe  is  worn  thinner  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  the  hoof  had  not  been  properly 
leveled  before  shoeing. 

The  bars  should  never  be  pared  on  the  side. 
The  frog  should  not  be  touched.  If  it  be  too  dry 
and  hard  and  very  prominent,  it  should  be  softened 
by  moisture  in  some  form  and  allowed  to  wear 
down  instead  of  being  pared.  The  sharp,  lower 
border  of  the  wall  should  be  rounded  with  a  rasp 
to  prevent  its  being  bent  outward  and  broken 
away. 

The  branches  of  the  sole  in  the  angle  between 
the  bars  and  the  wall  of  the  quarters  should  be 
left  a  little  lower  than  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be 
pressed  upon  by  the  inner  web  of  the  shoe. 
■"Corns,"  which  in  reality  are  bruises,  are  the 
result  of  leaving  dry,  unyielding  horn  at  this  point. 

In  the  "forger,"  or  horse  that  overreaches,  low 
heel-calks  on  the  fore  shoes  quicken  the  action 
of  the  fore  feet,  while  toe  calks  on  the  hind  shoe 
slow  the  action  of  the  hind  feet  and  prevent 
injury  to  the  fore  heels  by  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoe. 


The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  should  be  shortened  in 
"forgers"  for  obvious  reasons.  Toe  weights 
(more  metal  in  the  toe)  increase  the  length  of 
stride  of  the  fore  feet. 

BAR  SHOES  AND  RUBBER  PADS 

Rubber  pads  are  now  extensively  used  in  cities 
and  wherever  macadam  roads  prevail.  They 
are  rather  expensive  but  are  quite  efficient  in 
preventing  slipping  on  smooth  pavements,  though 
not  so  effective  on  ice.  Of  rubber  shoes  there 
are    many    kinds.     The    best    are    stitched    and 


Outer  surface  of  ordinary  bar  shoe,  she 


Common    type   of  rubber  pad   and   three-quarter  shoe 

cemented  to  a  leather  sole  and  fastened  to  the 
hoof  by  nails  of  a  three-quarter  shoe.  Such  a 
pad  will  last  as  long  as  two  shoes.  They  may  be 
used  continuously  not  only  without  injury  to  the 
hoof  but  to  its  benefit.  The  popular  belief  that 
rubber  "draws  the  feet,"  while  perhaps  true  of 
the  human  foot,  finds  no  basis  for  analogy  in 
the  hoof  of  the  horse. 

Where  rubber  pads  are  used,  tarred  oakum  is 
commonly  placed  between  the  sole  and  the  pad. 
This  substance  must  be  carefully  inspected,  lest 
gas-house  tar  be  used  instead  of  what  is  known 
as  North  Carolina  tar,  as  the  former  has  been 
found  to  be  injurious  to  the  hoof. 

The  rubber  pad  diminishes  the  shock  of  contact 
as  well  as  tends  to  prevent  slipping.  Three- 
quarter  shoes  are  generally  used  with  rubber  pads. 

The  ordinary  bar  shoe  has  a  variety  of  uses, 
among  which  are  these:  It  restores  the  frog  to  its 
original  state  of  activity  when,  by  reason  of 
disease  from  faulty  shoeing,  it  has  become  atro- 
phied; it  gives  to  the  hoof  an  increased  surface 
of  support,  and  relieves  one  or  both  quarters  of 
undue  pressure  that  may  have  induced  inflam- 
mation and  soreness. 

The  bar  should  equal  the  average  width  of  the 
remainder  of  the  shoe,  and  should  press  but 
slightly  on  the  branches  of  the  frog.  The  addition 
of  a  leather  sole,  with  tar  and  oakum  sole-packing, 
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causes   the  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
over  the  entire  ground  surface  of  the  hoof. 

James  W.  Dixon. 

A  FAMOUS  FIELD-TRIAL  POINTER 

DIFFERENT  dogs,  different  strains  of 
dogs,  and  different  field-trial  dogs  all 
have  individual  ways  of  handling  game. 
The  handsome,  dashing,  brilliantly  performing 
pointer.  Hard  Cash,  never  seems  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  his  work  at  field  trials  twice  alike.  It  is 
remarked  of  him  that  "there  is  a  pointer  that 
is  almost  a  setter."  In  the  minds  of  many  it  is 
usually  thought  that  the  setter  can  and  will  stand 
going  in  bad  weather  in  more  enduring  shape  than 
the  pointer.  In  a  recent  bitterly  contested  com- 
petition Hard  Cash  conclusively  proved  otherwise. 
Accepting  the  very  worst  of  weather  conditions 
he  raced  through  his  trials  in  unerring  form.  The 
conditions  to  find  and  locate  birds  could  not  have 
been  worse,  but  his  courage,  endurance  and 
exquisite  nose  stood  him  in  perfect  stead;  through 
sleet  and  ice  he  warmed  in  reveling  fashion  to  his 
work,  and  jumped  into  his  points  with  such  snap 
and  accuracy  that  he  soon  had  the  race  in  hand, 
and  conclusively  won  this  trial  over  some  of  the 
very  best  of  setters,  and  in  going  more  favorable 
to  their  long  coats  and  thickly  padded  feet  than 
to  the  pointer. 

So  brilliantly  does  Hard  Cash  sometimes  whip 
into  his  sensational  points  that  a  well-known  judge 
once  remarked  that  to  watch  him  while  at  work 
was  like  watching  a  three-ring  circus;  he  called  for 
one's  constant  attention,  and  invariably  rewarded  it. 

Hard  Cash,  though  a  pointer,  did  not  earn  the 
praise  that  he  was  a  setter  from  his  ability  simply  to 
go  a  hard,  fast  race  in  the  teeth  of  a  young  blizzard, 
but  he  has  that  quality  so  greatly  admired  and 
thoroughly  fixed  in  the  setter  of  going  to  his  birds 
with  "bang  up"  precision  and  locating  positively 
and  instantly.  Not  feeling  for  the  scent  and 
weaving  up  to  a  final  point  like  so  many  pointers, 
this  dog  has  a  great  deal  of  individuality  and  fairly 
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long  list  of  good  qualities 

revels  in  his  work,  and  sees  to  it  that  he  has  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  This  was  demonstrated  by 
an  act  of  his  not  long  ago,  which  happened  within 
sight  of  all  the  spectators.  He  was  in  competition 
with  a  tremendous-going,  dangerous  field-trial 
winner,  and  as  the  two  dogs  were  cast  off  at 
orders  from  the  judges,  a  race  was  on  in  a  minute, 
and  both  dogs  made  a  sprint  to  get  to  birds  first. 
The  setter  rushed  on  down  to  a  likely  bottom, 
but  as  it  was  yet  early  in  the  day  Hard  Cash  made 
a  wide  cast  around  to  the  favorable  side  of  a  ^n  at 
sedge  field,  and  on  the  crest  instantly 
pointed.  During  this  erratic  and 
speedy  cast  he  had  passed  around  the 
knoll  and  was  obscured  from  the  sight 
of  all,  though  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  height  of  the  sedge  grass  he  would 
have  been  in  full  view,  as  he  was  point- 
ing directly  at  the  crowd,  and  his  find 
and  point  would  have  been  most  im- 
pressive. Through  the  swaying  tops 
of  the  willow-colored  sedge  he  saw  the 
entire  party,  including  his  own  han- 
dler,   file    away    toward    the    distant      

bottom.     Very  cautiously  he   backed      WKKKt^M 
off  from  his  point  and  slowly  getting  a  bunch 

away  without  flushing  the  nervously 
lying  covey,  with  all  speed  he  cast  away  up  a  sightly 
knoll  and  there  stood,  resolute,  until  he  was  noticed. 
The  setter  was  moving  along  a  most  birdy  look- 
ing bottom  and  all  attention  was  upon  him 
until  Hard  Cash  loomed  up  against  the  horizon. 
His  handler,  with  some  concern,  blew  his  whistle 
and  with  uplifted  hat  waved  the  dog  forward,  but 
he  stood  motionless;  again  was  he  ordered  on  but 
he  never  moved.  Now  his  handler  was  moving  his 
horse  toward  him  and  the  judges  were  watching  the 
dog  closely.  Not  until  the  handler  had  got  within 
fair  distance  of  him  did  he  realize  what  the  dog 
was  working  at;  then,  with  characteristic  switch  of 
his  long,  straight  tail.  Hard  Cash  rushed  down 
the  incline  like  a  whirlwind  and  back  up  to  his 
previously  found  covey  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  passed  by.  Sherwin  Hawley. 

FOR  A  POISONED  DOG 

IN  CASES  of  narcotic  poisoning  give  an  emetic 
of  from  five  to  twenty  grains  (according  to 
the  size   of  the  dog)  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
warm    water.      This    is    one    of    the    speediest 
emetics  we  have.    At  the  same  time  it  is  given  the 
diKT    >;luinl<l    he    well    drenched    with    luke-warm 


water.  Repeat  the  dose  in  ten  minutes  if  it  has  not 
acted.  After  the  sickness  has  ceased  administer  a 
large  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  David   Pheips. 

FAVORITE  AMERICAN  BREEDS 

V.       THE    SCOTTISH    TERRIER 

WH^'  do  you  like  those  funny-looking  dogs 
This  is  the  question  the  Scottish  Ten  11 1 
lover  has  to  hear  and  answer  many,  man\ 
times,  and  the  very  safest  reply  is,  "Try  and  sti 
Ihey  are  so  imbued  with  the  Highland  courage 
and  devotion  that  is  their  birthright,  they  are  so 
original  in  their  ways  and  plans,  they  are  so 
indifferent  to  every  one  except  their  master  and  to 
him  so  wholly  obedient,  that  they  cannot  help  but 
win  their  way  in  any  household.  A  six  weeks' 
old  Scotty  is  not  a  pup;  he  is  a  character.  He 
bosses  his  mother  and  gladly  takes  a  sneak  at  any 
bone  she  may  bring  home.  The  inborn  hatred 
of  mouse  or  rat  will  appear  by  then,  and  if  she 
grabs  one  he  will  shake  it  and  growl  with  her. 
They  break  to  the  leash  as  soon  as  they  can  walk, 
and  will,  with  a  little  care,  make  perfect  house 
dogs  at  four  months.  At  six  months  they  are 
companions,  and  will  give  a  man  all  the  Sunday 
fun  he  wants  with  woodchucks,  rabbits,  and 
squirrels,  and  then  come  home  and  frolic 
with  the  children  and  spend  the  evening  calmly 
in  front  of  the  fire.  Or,  if  he  can't  be  in  the 
house,  he  loves  the  stable,  and  will  make  friends 
with   horse  or   cow,    and   curl    up   happily    there, 


3    are   two   of    England's 
e  the  type 


My  sincere  advice  to  anyone  desiring  a  moderate- 
sized  dog  for  companionship,  guard,  and  amuse- 
ment, is  to  forget  that  the  Scottish  terrier  is  not 
beautiful  until  after  you  have  owned  one  awhile,  and 
then  you  will  sniff  with  disgust  at  the  man  who 
speaks  of  his  looks.  Margaret  Brigham, 
Ex-Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Terrier  Club. 

[Note.—  This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  brief  articles  in  which 
prominent  members  of  the  various  specialty  kennel  clubs 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  arguments  on  the  superi- 
ority of  their  favorite  dogs.  Further  discussion  from  our 
readers  is  encouraged  along  these  lines. —  The  Editors.] 


WINTER  CLOTHING  FOR 
DOGS 
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American-t>red  Scottish  terriers  that  include  several  pri: 

sleeping  with  one  eye  and  ear  at  least  at  the 
service  of  his  family. 

They  are  not  delicate  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
but  are  rightfully  called  "die  hards,"  and  will  live 
to  a  good  old  age.  They  should  be  black,  gray 
or  any  brindle,  and  have  no  white  markings  except 
on  the  chest,  where  a  little  is  allowed.  They 
must  be  sturdily  built  little  lads,  and  very  heavily 
coated  with  harsh  "weather  resisting"  hair,  about 
two  inches  long.  They  should  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds.  Eyes  must  be  dark,  tail  should  be  short, 
and  jaws  sound  and  level. 

They  originated  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  were  worked  for  years  on  every  kind  of 
vermin  by  the  game-keepers,  whose  pride  in  the 
work  of  their  "tykes"  kept  their  sporting 
instincts  at  high  pitch.  They  drifted  over  to 
America  in  the  early  eighties.  At  first  they 
didn't  "take,"  but  gradually  people  waked  up  to 
their  merits,  and  to-day  they  rank  with  the  fox 
and  Irish  terriers  at  the  shows,  and  are  frequently 
to  be  seen  on  the  Avenue. 

The  most  famous  old  Scotty  in  America  is 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Oldham's  champion.  The  Laird. 
Now  retired  from  the  bench  show,  he  is  resting 
on  laurels  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  dog. 
Four  years  he  won  tiie  cup  at  the  Westminster 
Show  for  the  best  Scorty  there,  and  many  times 
at  other  shows  for  the  best  of  all  breeds.  He  has 
never  been  beaten.  He  was  imported  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  has  been  shown  fearlessly  against 
every  dog  of  his  day.  Offers  of  $1,000  have  been 
refused  from  English  fanciers  who  have  wished 
to  get  him  back,  but  money  cannot  buy  him. 
I  ie  is  the  sire  of  the  American-bred  champion 
Idgecomb  Miss  Quality.  The  Winning  Scotty 
List  year  was  Grafton  Kennels'  Dear  Madam,  who 
went  to  the  top  at  the  Garden,  defeating  all  the 
importations  of  the  past  year,  including  the  much- 
talked-of  Walescott  Invader,  brought  over  for 
I  lie  occasion  as  a  "sure  winner."  Being  the 
hist  female  to  do  this  since  the  competition 
amounted  to  anything,  she  occupies  a  high  place 
in  the  American  fancy. 


HATEVER    is    called    for   as 
essential  for  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  extra  comfort  is  to  a 
certain  extent  indicated  for  the  house 
dog.     It  is  just  as  injudicious  to  take 
a  dog  out  on  a  lead  in  severe  weather 
and  without  any  extra  covering  as  it 
would   be   for   us  to  go  out  without 
extra  clothing.     A  dog  liberated  from 
^^^^^^       the  house  will  run  about,  and  in  com- 
-winners  pany  will  race.    Children  do  the  same, 

coming  home  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
warm  as  toast,  but  the  older  folks  who  go  slow  need 
artificial  warmth,  and  so  does  an  animal  when 
restrained  in  his  movements. 

The  number  of  dogs  which  die  annually  from 
pneumonia  are  not  the  outdoor-living  mongrels, 
inured  to  extremes,  but  those  which  are  cared 
for  specially  and  have  to  meet  conditions  which 
are  not  natural.  When  the  white  man  asked  his 
Indian  guide  why  he  did  not  clothe  himself  with 
furs  in  such  cold  weather  the  reply  was  a  question 
as  to  why  the  white  man  did  not  cover  his  face, 
and  the  information  "  Indian  all  face."  All  short- 
coated  house  dogs  should  have  such  weather  coats 
for  winter  use  as  may  be  required.  Collies  and 
other  long-haired  breeds  have  their  natural  pro- 
tection. James  Watson. 


CRAFT  WORKERS'  PORTIERES  MADE  AT  HOME 


Photograpl 

ORIGINAL  and  at- 
tractive  portieres 
can  be  designed 
and  made  by  the  home- 
maker  when  she  is  gifted 
with  decorative  ideas, 
and  possesses  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  energy 
and  ambition  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making 
beautiful  hangings 
which  give  not  only 
1  leasure  in  the  doing, 
but  enable  the  home  to 
be  beautified  by  indi- 
\idual  and  interesting 
work.  In  the  ordinar\' 
liome  it  rarely  happens 
rhat  more  than  three 
pair  of  portieres  can  be 
utilized,  while  in  many 
'encii  bor<ier  design  i.jr  homes  Only  onc  pair  caii 
portiere  be  used.    It  seems  a  pity 

that  such  an  opportun- 
'.y  for  good  decoration  should  not  be  made  more 
'se  of  for  introducing  artistic  and  original  por- 
ieres  into  the  home. 

Our  illustrations  show  suggestions  for  hangings 
hat  can  be  easily  carried  out  by  those  who  have 
>ecome  interested  in  doing  any  of  the  crafts  referred 
o  later. 

i  The  design  of  sunflowers  was  woven  in  a 
Und  loom  by  a  Swedish  woman,  in  tones  of 
irown  and  yellow.  This  attractive  light-weight 
lortiere  was  used  in  a  summer  cottage  with  selt- 
oned  walls  of  tan. 

A  decorative  portiere  was  made  of  green  arras 
loth  for  a  country  home,  with  a  design  of  poppies 
nade  from  terra  cotta  linen.  The  design  was  taken 
rom  the  flower  motive  of  the  wall-paper,  the  ground 
\'ork  of  the  paper  being  ecru;  the  same  color  was 
epeated  in  the  border  at  the  bottom  of  the  portieres. 
i^ow  tones  were  used  because  of  a  somewhat  strong 
'vail  treatment.  The  brown  woodwork  of  the  door- 
>ay  made  a  suitable  frame  for  this  portiere,  de- 
igned and   executed    by  the   owner  of  the   house. 


By    MABEL    TUKE    PRIESTMAN 
by    Henry    J.    Bentz,    David    Archibald,    and    others 

Linen  and  arras  cloth  lend  themselves  advan- 
tageously to  the  making  of  attractive  portieres. 
The  changeable  efl^ect  of  the  background  of  the 
arras  gives  interest  to  the  hanging  and  the  colors 
of  the  room  can  be  repeated  in  the  flower  and 
leaf  motive. 

The  tulip  portiere  is  in  two  shades  of  linen, 
outlined  with  heavy  flax  thread  of  paler  shade 
than  that  of  the  design. 

Batik  is  a  unique  and  interesting  method  of 
ornamenting  fabrics,  and  the  results  are  so  unusual 
that  It  is  a  wonder  that  more  people  are  not  making 
use  of  this  revived  craft.  A  design  is  first  placed 
on  white  muslin  and  then  it  is  folded  and  creased 
to    indicate   where   the   design   will   appear.     The 


material  with 


Portiere  with  block-print  design  forming  a  border  at  the 
bottom  and  up  the  front  side 

centre  of  each  intended  round  or  square  is  caught 
up,  and  white  string  or  heavy  linen  thread  is 
tightly  wound  around  the  part  of  the  material 
that  has  been  gathered.  The  head  of  a  colored 
woman  plaited  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  Batik 
hanging  prepared  for  dipping  in  the  dye,  for  the 
principle  and  the  effect  are  the  same.  Twine  is 
wound  around  all  the  portions  that  are  not  to  be 
colored  with  the  dye.  When  all  is  ready  the 
piece  of  material  is  dipped  in  the  dye-pot  but  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  Later  the 
string  protections  are  cut  away  and  a  weird  Batik 
drapery  appears.  Of  course,  only  the  simplest 
geometrical  patterns  can  be  used,  but  the 
interest  of  these  hangings  lies  in  their  barbaric 
treatment.  The  uninitiated  cannot  understand 
how  the  effect  is  brought  about,  but  the  results 
make  it  well  worth  while  to  experiment  in  this 
direction,  not  only  in  the  making  of  portieres,  but 
for    curtains    and    table    covers. 

Artistic  and  original  portieres  can  also  be  made 
by  the  use  of  a  block-print.  The  flower  motive  is 
cut  from  a  block,  and  then  dipped  in  oil  color  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  mucilage  have  been  added. 
The  block  is  used  for  stamping  the  design  on  the 
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background.  Several  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  magazines  giving  full 
particulars  about  this  interesting  hand- 
craft. One  of  our  illustrations  of  n 
coarse  hand-made  crash  with  thi- 
design  appearing  in  the  natural  color 
has  the  block-printed  design  as  a  back- 
ground for  each  flower  motive.  The 
design  is  repeated  until  the  whole 
surface  is  covered.  Our  other  illus- 
tration of  a  block-print  shows  a  por- 
tiere of  dark  brown  denim  on  which 
a  rose  motive  in  yellow  has  been 
printed,  forming  a  border  at  the  bot- 
tom and  up  the"  front  side. 

A  bold  design  in  stenciling  is  a 
favorite  method  of  ornamenting  por- 
tieres, and  now  that  the  art  has  be- 
come so  universal,  it  is  perhaps  easier 
for  the  amateur  to  stencil  her  portieres 
than  to  make  and  use  a  block-print. 
A  clever  leaf  design  shows  a  good 
treatment  for  a  single  portiere.  It  is 
done  in  one  heavy  color  on  a  light 
ground.  Stenciling  combined  with 
needlework  is  an  attractive  method 
of  ornamenting  portieres.  The  solid 
color  on  a  light  background  is  restful 
and  unique.  The  curtain  illustrated 
of  the  bird  and  geometrical  patterns 
was  stenciled  in  very  pale  blue  on  to 
coarse  fifty-inch  Troy  cloth  of  natural 
color.  A  broad  band  of  blue  outlines 
the  portiere.  The  same  shade  of  blue 
was  used  for  darning  the  pattern  over 
the  pale  blue  stencil. 

The  same  idea  could  be  carried  out 
in  a  border  design,  and  would  not 
only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  room 
but  would  make  a  delightful  pastime 
for  the  home-maker. 

In  our  choice  of  individual  hangings 
the  question  of  color  and  textile  must 
have  careful  consideration.  It  is  essential  to 
good  furnishing  that  tones  which  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  surroundings  be  secured.  As 
a  general  rule  figured  portieres  are  used  with 
plain  walls,  and  a  plain  material  is  chosen 
with  a  patterned  paper,  but  this  rule  need  not 
always  be  adhered  to,  for  a  plain  material  blend- 
ing with  plain  walls  is  often  advisable,  especially 
when  the  rugs  are  full  of  detail. 

One  of  the  latest  ideas  for  decorating  portieres 
is  to  use  a  plain  materi.Tl,  and  have  a  band  down 


hanging  in   two  shades   of  linen,  the  flowers  outlined 
thread  of  a  lighter  shade  than  that  of  the  design 


the  front  side  and  across  the  bottom  of  a  tapestry 
border,  or  a  border  that  has  been  stenciled  can  be 
substituted.  A  printed  band  can  have  the  addi- 
tion of  darning  in  heavy  flax  partly  concealing  the 
pattern  and  when  this  is  applied  to  the  drapery 
an  unusual  effect  is  given.  A  figured  portiere  of 
tapestry  looks  well  with  the  addition  of  a  plain 
border  which  acts  as  a  frame;  it  is  laid  on  the  two 
sides  and  across  the  bottom. 

The  addition  of  needlework  is  always  interesting. 
Some  of  the  beautiful  Helena  tapestries  can  have 


rhe  pattern  outlined  with  heavy  em- 
liroidery  stitch.  A  coarse  silk  or  linen 
thread  should  be  used,  as  a  portiere 
IS  usually  not  very  near  the  window, 
and  therefore  the  ornament  requires 
to  be  strongly  indicated. 

When  making  a  portiere  it  should 
n  ach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  floor 
when  first  made.  When  it  has 
luen  up  some  time  it  will  stretch 
a  little  and  should  then  just  escape 
the  floor. 

Portieres  made  from  single  faced 
materials  should  be  lined  to  har- 
monize with  the  room  in  which  the 
wrong  side  appears.  Double  faced 
goods  should  have  the  hems  on  the  , 
side  that  is  least  conspicuous.  As  a 
portiere  is  necessarily  an  expensive 
possession,  it  is  sometimes  an  advan- 
tage not  to  cut  the  material  to  suit 
the  particular  doorway,  but  to  allow 
it  to  be  longer  than  necessary  and 
turn  over  the  extra  length  as  a 
valance. 

Proportion  must  always  be  con-: 
sidered,  and  when  a  doorway  is  long! 
and  narrow,  drop  the  pole  to  the  > 
right  height,  and  have  a  grille  ^ 
of  ropework,  Saracenic  ornament, 
or  simply  straight  slats  of  wood  : 
corresponding  with  the  trim  of 
the  room,  placed  perpendicularly  in  1 
a  frame  made  to  fit  the  space. 

In  a  country  dining-room  the  owner 
had  a  shelf  placed  on  the  dining-room 
side  of  the  portiere  and  on  this  some  , 
beautiful     pieces     of     pottery     were  1 
placed:    their   good    lines    and    color  1 
were  effectively  displayed  against  the  ' 
background    of  plain   green.    As  the 
hall  was  not  very  light,  the  height  of 
the  doorway  was  not  noticed. 
The    requirements    of    each     home     must     be 
specially    considered,    and  each  pair  of  portieres 
chosen  so   that  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their   surroundings;    the    time    spent    in   thinking 
and  planning  for  successful  and  artistic  portieres 
will    have    been    well  employed   if  we  have  been 
able   to   make    beautiful    and    unusual  draperies, 
and    we  shall  not  regret  the  time  thus  occupied 
when  we  realize  what    a  difference  the  hangings 
have     made     in     the     general     appearance     of 
the  house. 


rith  heavy  flax 


patternportiere  woven  ina  Block-printed   hanging.      StenciUngis  Helena    tapestry    portiere 

Executed  in  tones  of  brown         much  easier  than  block  printing  for  the         the   pattern  in  heavy  embroidery 


p(l    and    darned  in  pale 
fty-inch  Troy  cloth  of 


FIVE  SMALL  HOUSES  AT  CHEVY  CHASE 


WHAT  Fifth  Avenue  is  to  New  York,  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue  to  Boston,  Con- 
necticut Avenue  is  toWasliington.  Run- 
ning out  to  the  suburbs  from  the  Executive 
Mansion  it  is  lined  with  the  homes  of  statesmen, 
diplomats,  jurists,  scientists,  artists,  millionaires 
and  plain,  every-day  mortals. 

The  houses  shown  on  this  page  are  homes  of 
citizens  of  moderate  circumstances,  near  the  cele- 
brated Chevy  Chase  Club. 


By    CYRUS     JOHNSON 

From  the  home  of  the  late  William  Corcoran, 
the  eminent  banker  and  philanthropist  (founder  of 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery),  along  past  the  residence 
of  ex-Vice-President  Fairbanks,  and  on  across  the 
new  million-dollar  concrete  bridge  spanning 
Rock  Creek,  the  development  of  Connecticut 
Avenue  has  been  phenomenal,  and  is  now  extending 
northwesterly  to  Montgomery  County,  Md.;  and 
across  the  line  in  the  old  State,  what  were  formerly 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn  rustling  in  the  morning 


breeze,  have  been  replaced  by  graded  streets, 
sewers,  gas  and  water  mains. 

There  is  a  reasonable  restriction  placed  on  the 
buildmg  lots,  and  the  conditions  imposed  forever 
set  it  aside  as  a  settlement  for  homes. 

The  houses  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations averaged  ^5,000  or  ^6,000  to  build, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  materials 
employed.  Bungalow  types,  it  will  be  noticed, 
predominate. 


The  "  Swiss  bungalow  "  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bevin,  showing  a  unique  treatment  of  gables.        Mr.  Gardner's  cottage  has  a  broad  porch  under  an  overhang  roof.    The  loundations 
stone  columns,  and  porch  rail  are  of  field  stone,  the  roof  and  walls  shingled 


rirst  floor  of  the  Schneider  house.     Note  The  residence  of  Albert  M.  Schneider,  who  was  his  own  architect,  is  a  stone,  stucco  Second    floor    plan.      A  broad    dormer 

the  three  chambers  down-stairs  and  shingle  combination  on  bungalow  lines  makes  the  front   room   pleasant 


tMr.  A.  P.  Stewart's  residence  is  modified  Colonial.     Foundations  and  chimneys  are         Colonial  and  bungalow  features  are  combined  in  Capt.  Harry  Bingham's  house.     The 
field  stone,  first  story  stucco,  second  story  and  roof  shingles  exterior  is  shingled.    The  grouping  of  doorway  and  windows  is  interesting 
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HOUSE  FOUNDATIONS 

By  A.   RAYMOND   ELLIS 

Drawings    by    the    author 

[This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  various  stages  of  house  construction.'^ 


CONCRETE  for  foundations  should  be 
very  carefully  mixed.  The  cement  should 
be  Portland  cement  of  a  standard  brand 
that  is  not  liable  to  expansion  or  disintegration, 
fine  and  of  uniform  quality,  free  from  lumps  and 
packed  in  tight  barrels,  if  stored  in  a  dry  place, 
for  immediate  use,  it  may  be  packed  in  stout  cloth 
or  canvas  bags.  In  mixing  concrete  the  usual 
proportions  are  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand, 
and  four  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel;  or  one 
part  cement,  two  and  one-half  parts  sand,  and 
five  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel.  On  small  jobs 
it  is  usual  to  require  the  proportions  first  men- 
tioned. The  concrete  should  be  mixed  thoroughly, 
wet  enough  to  flow  slowly.  If  mixed  too  dry 
voids  will  be  formed  around  the  stone,  and  crevices 
will  appear  in  the  face  of  the  concrete  wall  after 
removing  the  forms.  These  may  also  appear  if 
the  concrete  is  so  wet  that  the  water  percolates 
through  it  and  in  places  carries  the  cement  with 
it,  leaving  voids.  The  concrete  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  mixed,  so  that  it  can  be  rammed  and  pud- 
dled in  place  thoroughly,  working  the  stone  back 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  with  a  paddle  or  shovel. 

In  joining  new  concrete  work  to  old,  the  surface 
of  the  latter  should  be  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and 
thoroughly  wet. 

In  Figure  5  I  have  shown  the  usual  method  of 
erecting  wooden  forms  for  concrete  walls.  These 
forms  may  be  carried  as  high  as  required  by  con- 
tinual bracing,  and  so  long  as  the  walls  are  kept 
from  bulging  and  are  perfectly  plumb  and  true, 
the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  The  surface  of 
the  lumber  should  be  dressed  next  to  the  concrete. 
The  forms  should  be  tight  and  of  matched  boards 
to  prevent  loss  of  cement  through  cracks  or  joints, 
and  thoroughly  braced  and  tied  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  pressure  of  the  concrete  cannot  disturb 
them.  Concrete  should  be  allowed  to  set  in  the 
forms  at  least  three  days  in  dry  weather  for  ordin- 
ary work.  In  complicated  work  the  forms  should 
be  removed  only  under  the  direaion  of  an  engineer. 
Concrete  work  that  is  built  in  the  winter  and 
whose  setting  qualities  may  have  been  held  in 
suspension  by  freezing,  should  be  left  until  warm 
weather,  or  until  three  or  four  mild  days  give  it 
an  opportunity  to  set. 

Cellar  floors  may  be  laid  without  foundations, 
except  in  places  where  there  is  danger  of  frost 
getting  into  the  ground  under  the  floor.  The 
surface  on  which  the  floor  is  to  be  made  should 
be  leveled  and  tamped,  and  concrete  mixed  of 
one  part  Portland  cement  to  two  and  one -half 
parts  clean  coarse  sand  and  five  parts  of  broken 
stone,  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  making  a 
homogeneous  mass  three    to    four    inches    thick. 


After  a  concrete  foundation  has  been  built  up 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Figure  5,  and  several 
days  have  elapsed  for  the  concrete  to  set,  or 
become  hard,  the  forms  may  be  removed  and 
the  walls  floated  down,  and  voids  filled,  to 
present  an  even  surface  in  color  and  texture. 
The  earth  should  not  be  filled  against  this  wall 
for  several  weeks,  permitting  it  to  dry  out 
rather  than  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  damp 
earth.  The  superstructure  should  not  be  built 
upon  it  immediately. 

In  building  up  the  walls,  the  window  or  door 
frames  should  be  set  securely  in  the  forms  and 
the  concrete  filled  in  around  them.  These  should 
be  tied  into  the  wall  with  bolts.  Cellar  walls 
may  be  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  thick  for  a 
frame    superstructure,    and    fourteen    to    twenty- 
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four  inches  thick  for  a  brick  or  concrete  super- 
structure. 

I  have  shown  in  Figure  7  a  form  that  can  be 
successfully  used  for  building  concrete  walls  in 
sections  if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  forms  are 
set  plumb  and  level  as  each  tier  is  added.  After 
the  concrete  has  set  in  one  section,  the  bolts  are 
withdrawn  and  the  form  raised  a  section  higher, 
the  lower  part  of  the  forms  overlapping  the  old 
concrete  wall.  Several  of  these  can  be  used  at 
once  and  moved  up  each  day.  The  bolts  should 
be  greased  each  time  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
removed.  The  holes  which  the  bolts  form  can 
be  filled  with  mortar. 

For  exterior  walls,  stone,  concrete  and  brick 
are  the  most  popular  materials.  Building  brick 
should  be  hard,  free  from  flaws,  stones  or  lumps 
of  lime,  regular  in  size,  square  edged,  of  even 
texture  and  color,  and  not  too  absorbent.  A 
good  brick  will  ring  distinctly  when  struck  with 
another  or  with  the  mason's  trowel,  and  when 
placed  in  water,  it   should  not  absorb  more  than 
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10  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight.  Foundation  walls 
of  brick  should  be  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  thick, 
although  for  a  very  light  frame  building  in  good 
soil  they  may  be  twelve  inches;  and  when  the 
walls  of  a  house  above  its  foundation  are  of  brick, 
they  should  be  at  least  twenty  inches.  Ordinary 
brick  work  is  laid  in  common  white  lime  mortar, 
but  greater  strength  and  durability  is  obtained  if 
a  small  proportion  of  cement  is  added.  Brick 
work  below  the  ground  should  be  laid  entirely  in 
cement  mortar.  The  thickness  of  the  joints  may 
vary  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  an  inch.  When 
a  half-inch  joint  is  made  it  is  usually  to  feature 
or  accent  the  detail  of  the  brick  work.  The 
bricks  should  be  carefully  laid  and  shoved  firmly 
into  place  by  the  mason  so  that  the  mortar  is 
forced  out  around  its  sides  and  well  into  the 
crevices  or  pores  of  the  brick.  Many  masons 
have  a  habit  of  not  thoroughly  filling  the  joints 
with  the  mortar.  The  brick  should  be  well  wet 
before  being  laid,  as  otherwise  it  will  absorb  the 
water  from  the  mortar  and  the  mortar  will  lose 
its  strength.  The  mortar  should  be  of  good 
consistency  and  never  watery. 

The  brick  should  never  be  wetted  to  the  point 
of  saturation  or  they  will  be  incapable  of  absorb- 
ing any  of  the  moisture  from  the  mortar.  Unless 
a  small  percentage  of  water  is  absorbed,  the 
adhesion  of  the  brick  and  mortar  is  likely  to  be 
weak. 

I  have  illustrated  in  Figure  6  the  different 
methods  commonly  used  in  building  brick  walls. 
Exterior  brick  walls  must  be  furred  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall  with  |  x  2-inch  strips  to  which  the 
laths  can  be  nailed  for  plastering.  This  permits 
a  small  air  space  between  the  plaster  and  brick 
work,  preventing  moisture  or  dampness,  which  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  wall,  from  corning  through  and 
injuring  the  plaster  and  decorations.  Floor 
joists  should  be  set  in  the  brick  walls  in  iron  joist 
hangers  or  let  in  with  the  end  cut  off  diagonally, 
so  that  in  case  of  shrinkage,  or  of  fire,  the  leverage 
brought  to  bear  by  the  joists  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  weaken  the  wall.  (See  Fig.  6,  improper  method 
of  setting  joist.) 

In  Figure  6  I  have  also  shown  the  method  of 
constructing  a  brick-veneered  house.  In  some 
sections  dwellings  are  built  with  a  frame  of  studs 
and  boarding  and  a  veneering  of  brick  four  inches 
thick  placed  on  the  outside  and  tied  by  metal  wall 
ties  to  the  boarding.  Over  the  boarding,  tarred 
building  paper  should  be  placed  and  then  the 
bricks  may  be  laid  up  in  regular  courses  against  it, 
tied  in  as  shown.  This  method  may  be  fairly 
practical  if  nor  carried  more  than  one  story  high, 
but  it  is  not  recommended  for  extensive  use. 


surrounded  by  evergreens  and  yuccas,  and  filled  with 


old  mahogany 


OLD  COLONIAL  FURNITURE  IN  A  NEW  COLONIAL  HOUSE 


AFTER  the  storm  and  stress  of  planning 
_l\_  and  building  a  house,  comes  the  problem 
of  furnishing.  Shall  that  be  turned  over 
to  a  firm  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  ideas  to 
people  who  have  none,  or  will  you  give  time  and 
thought  and  labor  that  your  home  may  have  a 
personality  of  its  own  —  be  such  a  reflection 
of  the  family  characteristics  that  it  will  be  unique 
among  homes,  even  as  you  are  unique  among 
individuals  ?  The  first  way  is  the  easier.  From 
turret  to  foundation  stone  the  building  will  be 
complete,  but  it  will  not  be  a  home;  it  will  be 
only  a  furnished  house. 

But  if  you  wish  the  house  to  be  really  a  home 
and  you  feel  that  your  utmost  is  all  too  little  to 
make  it  what  you  would  have  it  be,  then  go  to 
work.  And  it  will  be  work,  beautiful  work, 
fascinating  work,  but  nevertheless  work,  and 
hard  work.  First  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
want  and  make  it  up  so  thoroughly  that  no  tempta- 
tion will  cause  you  to  change  it.      If  you  have  a 
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Colonial  house,  let  everything  about  it  be  Colonial, 
grounds  as  well  as  furniture.  If  there  are  any 
old-time  places  near  you,  study  them.  If  you 
can  do  so,  visit  Mount  Vernon  and  look  at  the 
garden  and  furniture  there  until  you  dream  about 
them  at  night.  Then  write  to  some  good  publishing 
firm  for  books  on  old  furniture,  old  gardens  and 
old  china.  Get  the  books  for  beginners;  the 
very  elaborate  treatises  will  only  puzzle  you. 
Besides,  you  are  not  planning  a  museum,  but  a 
home.  And  before  you  buy  a  single  thing,  find 
some  good  reliable  wood  worker  and  have  him 
show  you  the  difference  between  walnut  and 
mahogany  and  cherry  and  rosewood,  when  the 
polish  is  scraped  off.  This  is  most  necessary. 
So  much  of  the  old  furniture  was  painted,  that 
unless  you  learn  to  know  the  grain  of  the  various 
woods,  you  will  get  a  lot  of  stuff  that  you  don't 
want,  and  miss  many  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture 
that  you  really  need.  Now  you  are  ready  to  buy 
judiciously  and  there  remains  only  the  long  but 


fascinating  hunt  for  genuine  antiques.  Decide 
what  you  will  need  and  then  haunt  auctions, 
junk  shops,  and  remote  country  villages. 

For  the  dining  room  at  Bramlette  I  had  as  a 
starter  only  a  mahogany  pier-table  with  its  over- 
hanging mirror;  blue  and  white  china  and  a 
number  of  old  colored  prints  of  English  and 
French  kings.  Sideboard,  buffet-table,  dining 
table,  chairs  and  rug  were  all  needed.  First  the 
room  was  done  over  in  blue  and  white  to  match 
the  china,  then  no  rug  the  right  shade  could  be 
found.  Luckily  I  knew  an  old  woman  in  a  cove 
of  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  who  still  carries  on 
the  ancient  handicraft  of  weaving,  and  she  wove 
a  rug  in  the  "snow  ball"  pattern,  using  indigo 
dyes  that  never  fade.  Then  another  old  woman 
decided  to  move  and  sold  me  a  massive  mahogany 
side-board,  which  matched  exactly  the  pier  table. 
In  a  junk  shop  I  found  a  seven-legged,  brass 
inlaid  spinet  that  makes  a  good  buffet  table.  I 
am  still  hunting  for  table  and  chairs. 


of   the  hall.      The  woodwork  here  is  white  enamel  ■ 
by  the  cherry-colored  velvet  rugs  and  chair 


h  mahogany  trim  for  t 
The  fireplace,  with  its 


drway       The  walls  are  stippled 
,ic  tiling  and  English  hob  grate, 


/hite.      The  color  for  the 
is  an  attractive  feature 
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Canopy  top    bed.    bureai 
and  wash-stand, 


I  with  q 
ill  of    solid 


The  question  of  how  much  to  pay  will  puzzle 
you  because  there  is  no  regular  price  for  old 
furniture;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  wish  ot 
the  owner  to  sell  and  your  desire  to  buy.  Often 
the  furniture  is  so  badly  broken  that  the  purchase 
price  is  only  a  drop  in  the  expense  bucket.  It  is 
best  to  get  a  general  scale  of  repair  prices  from  the 
man  who  does  such  work  — •  add  that  to  the  original 
cost  and  then  it  is  easy  enough  to  decide  what  to 

The  "grandmother  room,"  while  simply  fur- 
nished, was  yet  very  expensive  because  bed  and 
bureau  needed  so  much  repairing.  I  had  the 
tiny  consol  table  with  painted  mirror,  the  copper 
lustre  water  set,  the  sewing  table,  and  dresser 
with  its  attendant  shaving  stand,  but  no  bed.  I 
had  beautiful  canopy  ones,  but  I  wanted  a  four 
poster,  so  that  I  could  use  my  treasured  heirlooms 
of  quilts  and  coverlets.  After  months  of  search- 
ing, a  bureau  and  four  poster  bed  were  found, 
but  I  never  shall  get  through  paying  for  repairing 
those  two  pieces  of  furniture.  The  knotted  fringe 
tester  on  the  bed  is  modern,  and  copied  from  one 
in  the  North  Carolina  room  at  Mt.  Vernon.  The 
chairs  are  black,  painted  with  "fruit  pieces"  out- 
lined in  gilt.  They  do  not  look  comfortable  but 
they  are,  and  as  strong  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  as  they  were  when  made,  at  the  beginning 
of  last. 

And  learn  to  wait  for  what  you  want.  Time 
presses,  and  it  is  a  temptation  to  mix  woods  — 
to  begin  a  room  in  mahogany  and  finish  in  walnut 
because  a  particularly  good  bit  of  walnut  has  been 
discovered.  But  wait.  You  are  buying  for  a 
lifetime,  not  for  a  few  months.  One  great 
advantage  about  old  mahogany  is  that  it  bears 
such  a  strong  family  likeness,  that  a  bed  may 
come  from  Virginia,  chairs  from  Kentucky, 
bureau  from  Alabama  and  the  table  from 
Massachusetts,  yet  when  all  are  mended  and 
cleaned  and  arranged  in  one  room,  they  look 
like  a  cozy  family  party  delighted  to  be 
together    again. 


/ash-stand  and  bureau 

is  knotted  fringe 


One  question  you  will  grow  very  tired  of  answer- 
ing, and  that  is  why  you  do  not  buy  modern 
copies  of  antiques.  There  is  a  very  good 
"because"  to  that  "why."  It  is  because  old- 
time  furniture  was  made  by  hand  and  therefore 
carefully  made,  and  the  wood  used  was  incom- 
parably more  beautiful,  while  age  has  given  it  a 
color  that  no  stain  can  imitate. 

Compare  a  modern  bed  with  this  French  one 
of  solid  mahogany,  black  with  age.  Tradition 
says  that  it  was  carved  in  France  by  Riviere,  who 
was  twenty  years  doing  the  four  pieces  —  bed, 
armoire,  consol  and  dressing  table.  He  must 
have  rested  a  good  bit  if  it  took  him  that  long, 
although  the  carving  is  most  elaborate,  pheasants, 
vines  and  berries,  inlaid  with  brass.  The  armoire 
was  evidently  intended  for  troublous  times  as  it 
has  not  only  secret  drawers  but  secret  doors  as 
well.  Bed,  couch  and  chairs  are  upholstered  in 
mustard  yellow  brocade,  reproduced  from  an  old 
design  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris.  The  rugs 
are  pale  blue  velvet  with  mustard  yellow  borders. 
The  room  itself  is  32  x  18  ft. 

Furnishing  the  hall  was  a  lot  of  trouble,  on 
account  of  its  size,  which  dwarfed  everything.  It 
is  30  X  50  and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  library  of 
Sion  House,  Middlesex,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  None  of  the  furniture  could 
be  used  there  except  the  twin  mahogany  card 
tables  with  brass  feet,  a  few  carved  chairs  and  the 
fine  old  bronzes  and  portraits.  I  worried  and 
searched  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair  and  buy  modern  antiques  I  found  in  a 
music  store  this  two-legged  piano.  It  is  of  satin- 
wood  (the  wood  that  looks  like  a  zebra,  you  know) 
but  so  caked  with  dirt  and  battered  and  broken, 
that  the  owner  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  for  $10. 
It  cost  $25  to  have  it  cleaned  and  mended.  Now 
it  is  such  a  beauty  that  I  purr  like  a  tabby  cat 
every  time  I  look  at  it.  It  is  elaborately  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  parti-colored  woods.  The  claw 
feet  of  brass  are  like  jewelers'  work,  they  are  so 
carefully  done.     Every  tiny   hair   in   the   foot   is 


{ 


Solid   mahogany   canopy    bed,    inlaid    with    brass 
elaborately  carved.     Made  in  France  by  Ri\-iei 


distinct  and  the  claws  look  as  if  they  could 
scratch.  There  is  no  date;  only  the  inscrip- 
tion "M.  Schuster,  jun.  a  Neukirchen  pres  d' 
Adorf  en  Saxe."  Even  yet  it  has  a  sweet,  tin- 
panny  tone  that  sounds  like  an  echo  of  minuet 
or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  The  Gothic  hat- 
rack  and  chairs  were  an  outrageous  price, 
but  I  wanted  them,  so  I  consoled  myself  b)- 
thinking  how  cheap  the  piano  was,  and  paid 
the  sum  demanded. 

Arranging  the  library  was  pure  joy  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  was  only  a  question  of  finding 
room  for  family  treasures  and  carrying  out  pet 
ideas.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  blue,  the  old 
mahogany  furniture  is  upholstered  in  blue,  the 
Moravian  tiling  with  its  swastika  ornaments  for 
good  luck,  are  all  blue.  On  the  walls  and  shelves 
are  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  life  of  travel;  old 
maps  and  engravings;  original  sketches  and 
autograph  poems  from  gifted  friends;  photo- 
graphs that  recall  happy  memories  or  bring  up 
specially  interesting  bits  of  history.  Nothing  is 
meaningless. 

Bramlette  is  in  the  country  and  on  top  of  a 
high  hill  where  there  is  an  unobstructed  view  of 
dogwood  and  pine  forest  and  mountain  and  sunset 
and  evening  star.  The  porch  nearly  surrounds 
the  house  and  is  twelve  feet  wide  front  and  side 
and  twenty  feet  at  the  back.  There,  for  eight 
months  out  of  twelve,  breakfast  and  supper  are 
served.  By  midday  it  is  so  hot  one  is  forced  to 
eat  indoors,  but  it  is  a  stuffy,  stupid  sort  of  meal 
—  not  lively  like  the  other  two,  with  mocking 
birds  playing  and  singing  on  every  available 
shrub  and  tree,  and  the  peacock  strutting  up  and 
down  the  walk,  and  the  lame  muscovy  duck 
scornfully  quacking  "vanitas  vanitatum"  at  the 
peacock,  and  the  Kentucky  colt  coming  up  for 
his  share  of  the  breakfast.  His  real  name  is 
"Messenger"  but  we  call  him  "Biela's  comet" 
for  short,  on  account  of  his  large  and  imposing 
tail.  The  front  porch  is  for  the  hammock  and 
rocking  chairs  and  books  and  conversation. 


MEihogany  spinet,  inlaid 
dining-room.    The 


i,    which  is  used   as  a  side-table   in 
pink  lustre:   the  plates  old  blue  Staffordshire 


belongs  to  the  bed  shown    above 
vith  brass.     The  bureau  and  chaii 


the  right,  and  like  it  is  inlaid 
are  rosewood 
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A  Little  Hand-Book 
For  all  Music 
Lovers 


Sent  Free 

Upon 

Request 


Here  is  a  little 
book  with  a  big 
thought  back  of  it. 
Henry  T.  Finck,  the 
noted  author  and  musi- 
cal   critic,   has    done    for 
music  what  President  Eliot 
did  for  literature  in  his  much  discussed  "five  foot  library." 

Taking  the  great  PIANOLA  catalog  of  over  15,000  titles,  Mr. 
Finck  has  selected  130  choice  pieces  that  he  specially  recommends. 
Moreover,  he  has  grouped  them  into  "Twenty  Musical  Evenings," 
so  that  they  represent  a  fascinating  plan  for  home  entertainment. 

Each  program  is  followed  by  interesting  comments.  The 
book  is  a  sort  of  Pianolist's  "Baedeker,"  guiding  the  novice  in  the 
selection  of  music  which  is  both  first-class  and  popular. 

The  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Opens  Up  a  Wonderful  Field  of   Home  Entertainment 


Anyone  who  reads  this  Uttle  book  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  unlimited 
enjoyment  that  the  PIANOLA  Piano 
brings  into  the  home.  Here  is  a  delight- 
ful means  of  entertainment  in  which  the 
entire  family  shares. 

The  PIANOLA  Piano  is  the  standard 
instrument  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  only  one 
to  have  received  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  musical  world.    It  is  the  only  one 


that    the    great    pianists    themselves    are 
willing  to  endorse. 

Only  in  the  PIANOLA  and  PIANOLA 
Piano  are  to  be  found  the  vital  improve- 
ments that  give  the  human-like  quality  to 
the  playing. 

The  Metrostyle  and  Themodist  are 
examples  of  the  exclusive  features  that 
are  wholly  lacking  in  the  PIANOLA'S 
imitators. 


JHE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN  tti 


.^ 


362  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34th  Street  "^         NEW  YORK 


executed    more    than    2.000    yea 


;    stands    to-day    not  only  as  a  memorial  of  the  magnificenc 
irchitect  who  could  so  harmoniously  unite  the  past  and  present 


of    the  H-oman  Empire,  but  equally  as  a 


IDEAS  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  OUR  READERS 


[Note — This  department  of  the  magazine  has  been  established 
type  because  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  he  expanded  t 
inventions,  or  amusing  incidents — not  over  250  words — with  an  inti 

A  ROMAN  FOUNTAIN 

WHEN  Oliver  H.  Payne,  the  Standard  Oil 
magnate,  purchased  his  winter  home, 
Greenwood,  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  he 
sent  for  his  friend,  Stanford  White,  to  plan  the 
improvements.  A  slight  depression  on  one  side 
brought  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  famous  architect, 
and  there  he  planned  and  carried  out  a 
sunken  garden  after  the  manner  o 
old  Rome. 

While  watching  the  excavation  o. 
one  of  the  buried  cities  of  Italy,  he 
had  seen  brought  to  light  a  fountain 
so  exquisite  in  the  purity  and  strength 
of  its  outline,  and  so  perfect  in  its 
proportions,  that  he  pronounced  it  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  he 
had  ever  beheld;  and  this  forms  the 
centre  of  the  garden.  It  consists  of 
four  life-size  figures,  two  male  and  two 
female,  arranged  around  a  peristyle,  a 
female  figure  adorning  the  centre.  , 
Broad    marble     steps    lead      up     to  ^^j 

seats  where  one    may  sit  and    watch 
the    play  of  the   sunlight    through  the    sparkling 
waters.  Rene  Bouchelle. 


■>  make  room  for  some  of  the  interesting  things  that  fall  under  the  0 
ito  long  articles.  We  accordingly  ask  our  readers  to  send  us  for  pu^ 
esting  photograph  or  two.     IV e  will  pay  for  what  we  use. — The  Edi 


'/  our  readers,  hut  that   usually  fail 
lie  of  their  experiences,  discoveries. 


A  DOMESTICATED  FAWN 

THIS  is  the  picture  of  a  little  fawn  which  was 
captured   in  the    pine    woods    near    Ona- 
laska,  Tex.     The   mother  was   frightened 
away,  leaving  her  young  at  the  mercy  of  a  hunter, 
who  picked  it  up  in  his  arms.     After  petting  it  for 
a   little  while,  he   put  it  on  the  ground   and  the 


iblicatior. 

ITORS.] 


OUR  MARINE  WOODPILE 


ssful 


This   fawn's    response   to  kindl> 
what  the  possibilities  might  be 


little  thing  followed  him  home.  The  fawn  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  two  weeks  old,  and  readily  took 
milk  from  a  bottle  held  by  its  little  foster  mother. 

It  became  domesticated  at  once,  and  never  made 
any  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  woods. 

E.  S.   Kane. 

A  PTARMIGAN  AND  HER  FAMILY 

IN  a  small  basin  in  the  high   Rockies,    in    that 
region  known  as   Glacier    Park,    there    lived 
during   last   summer  a   ptarmigan,  or  Arctic 
grouse,  and  her  brood  of  five  chicks. 

The  basin  lies  along  the  trail  to  Piegan  (Sperr\  ) 
glacier,  therefore  scarcely  a  day  passed  th.n 
guides  and  tourists  did  not  visit  the  little  faniil\ 
I'lie  old  bird  became  so  tame  that  she  came  hop- 
ping from  her  home  among  moss-grown  stones, 
with  wings  dropped  in  the  semblance  of  a  prett\ 
curtsy,  at  the  whistle  of  the  guide,  answering  in- 
call  note  for  note.  About  her  feet  and  riding  nn 
her  back  came  the  chicks,  the  merest  puff-balls  i>t 
down.  She  jumped  upon  the  guide's  hand  and 
from  that  perch  fed  upon  the  beautiful,  pink  moss 
buds.  She  even  permitted  herself  and  her  little 
ones  to  be  literally  "rounded  up"  while  I  took 
the  photograph  which  accompanies  this  sketch. 
Helen  Fitzgerald  Sanders. 


FOR  years  we  have  made  our  summer  camp- 
ing place  on  the  back  shore  of  Cape  Cod, 
about    midway    between    Monomoy    Point 
and    Race    Point,    on    that    reach    of   coast    that 
mariners  dread   in  winter  time  and   that  hunters 
love    in    summer   time.     Of  the    campers   one    is 
elected  each  day  to  be  cook,  and  while 
the  others  are  off  after  plover  and  yel- 
low legs,  the  cook,  among  other  duties, 
is  supposed  to  replenish  the  woodpile 
for  the  evening  camp  fire. 

Now  a  driftwood  fire  is  undoubted- 
ly a  pleasing  feature   of  outdoor   life 
M  after     sundown,     even      in     summer 

^P  weather,  but    the    work    of  collecting 

^^  drift-wood  during  the  daytime  is  an 
occupation  that  tries  the  patience  and 
starts  the  sweat  glands  to  record 
performance.  One  enjoys  relating 
i  the  experience  before  the  winter  fire 
ith  slate-  '"^  home,  but  it  requires  perspective 
ite  for  thorough  appreciation. 

One  winter  a  large  schooner  chose 
a  soft  place  directly  in  front  of  camp  to  beach 
herself  and  cargo  of  laths.  The  laths  were  piled 
a  foot  deep  for  half  a  mile  down  the  beach. 
1  hough  the  wreck  took  place  three  years  ago  we 
still  have  a  pile  of  laths  as  big  as  the  camp  itself 

The  picture  shows  a  distant  view  of  the  wreck, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  laths  in  the  foreground. 
Robert  Seaver. 
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How  can  you  expect  comfort  in  an  automobile 
that  is  rigid  in  construction? 


The  first  thing  to  be  sure  of  when  you  select  an  auto- 
mobile is  comfort. 

Look  to  the  springs.  If  you  do  not  know  what  is  what 
in  springs  go  to  a  good  carriage  man.  Study  the  proposi- 
tion yourself.  You  will  find  that  semi-elliptic  or  other 
form  of  springs  cannot  possibly  equal  full-elliptic  springs. 
Automobile  manufacturers  using  them  do  not  claim  that 
they  do.  They  use  them  because  their  plan  of  construc- 
tion will  not  permit  full-elliptic  springs. 

Comfort  does  not  stop  with  springs,  although  the 
springs  are  the  main  element.  There  must  be  flexibility, 
not  rigidity.  You  know  how  rigid  and  hard-riding  the 
lumber  wagon  is.  You  would  not  think  of  such  rigid 
construction  for  a  carriage.  Why  accept  it  in  an  auto- 
mobile? 

The  Franklin,  like  the  finest  carriage,  is  flexible  and 
easy.  It  has  four  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  wood  chassis 
frame,  the  only  means  by  which  full  comfort  can  be 
secured. 

After  comfort  the  first  best  investment  in 
an  automobile  is  reliable  tire  equipment. 

There  is  no  tire  problem  with  the  Franklin.  You  have 
no  tire  worry;  you  do  not  have  to  carry  extra  tires  nor 
encumber  your  automobile  with  extra  attachments  and 
quick-removable  devices. 

We  make  the  tire  question  a  straight  engineering  pro- 
position. We  are  not  afraid,  because  of  cost  or  any  other 
reason,  to  do  it  right.  We  put  tires  on  that  are  large 
enough  and  strong  enough,  with  margin  to  spare,  to  do 
the  work.  Such  tire  equipment  costs  us  more,  but  the 
ultimate  cost,  the  cost  of  using,  is  less  to  the  purchaser. 

Compare  the  sizes  of  tires  on  1910  Franklins  with 
the  sizes  of  tires  on  other    1910  automobiles. 

Reliable  tire  equipment  pays  a  big  dividend  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  ordinary  tire  equipment  draws  on  your 
capital  all  the  time.  It  may  give  you  value  received  in 
rubber  at  so  much  per  pound,  but  not  in  service.  Figure 
it  out  yourself.  Four-inch  tires  on  a  2000-pound  auto- 
mobile are  worth  twice  as  much  and  last  twice  as  long  as 
the  same   four-inch    tires    on    a   3000-pound  automobile. 


The  reason  is  that  every  five  per  cent  increase  in  weight 
in  an  automobile  adds  fifteen  per  cent  to  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  tires.  Therefore,  the  average  water-cooled 
automobile  with  its  rigid  construction  and  extra  weight 
due  to  water-cooling  apparatus,  weighing  as  it  does  a  third 
more  than  the  Franklin,  wears  out  tires  just  twice  as  fast. 

Is  water  cooling  crude  and  out  of  date? 

Comfort  comes  first,  but  with  the  scientific  construc- 
tion necessary  for  easy  riding  you  want  scientific  motive 
power— something  simple  and  which  is  reliable  all  the 
time. 

The  Franklin  air-cooled  engine  is  without  a  rival.  Its 
cooling  system  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  simple.  In  compar- 
ison water  cooling  is  crude  and  out  of  date.  No  one  has 
ever  been  satisfied  with  it.  It  has  been  used  for  want  of 
something  better.  But  you  may  not  be  convinced;  in 
that  case  examine  a  Franklin  engine  and  a  water-cooled 
engine  side  by  side,  and  then  put  both  to  work  on  the 
road,  on  bad  hills  or  in  deep  mud.  You  cannot  over- 
heat the  Franklin;  you  can  overheat  the  other. 

Franklin  air  cooling  has  none  of  the  mechanical  work- 
ing parts  of  the  water  system,  none  of  its  complication, 
weight,  freezing  troubles  and  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 
Franklin  air  cooling  simplifies  and  lightens  the  whole 
automobile.  It  performs  its  functions  under  all  conditions. 
Each  cylinder  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  column  of 
rapidly  moving  air.  Fresh  air  passes  over  every  part  of 
each  cylinder,  cooling  the  engine  better  than  is  possible 
with  any  water-cooling  contrivance. 

The  Franklin  new  cooling  system  is  the  biggest  auto- 
mobile  invention   of  the   time. 


Franklins  are  made  in  three  chassis  sizes,  four-  and  six- 
cylinder,  with  twelve  different  body  styles.  The  Franklin 
six-cylinder  automobile.  Model  H,  is  the  lightest-weight 
high-powered  automobile  made.  The  main  advantage 
of  a  six-cylinder  engine  is  to  obtain  an  increase  in  power 
beyond  the  increase  in  weight.  In  Model  H  the  increase 
in  power  is  thirty  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  in 
weight.  It  is  the  only  six-cylinder  automobile  which 
obtains  the  full  advantage  of  the  six-cylinder  design. 


H   H   FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  Syracuse  N  Y 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Ma 


Regardless  of  what 
automobile  you  own  or 
favor,  our  special  edi- 
tion catalogue  de  luxe, 
probably  the  handsom- 
est automobile  book 
ever  made,  will  interest 
you.  It  is  sent  only  on 
request.     Write  for  it. 


■^ 


^  -y 


The  pelican  has  the    reputation  of    bemy  tlic    most    uii^jracef ul    Inrd    in    the    world;        They  use  their  great  pouches  to  scoop  up  fish    in,  and    the 
this  looks  as  though  it  might  be  true  pouch — to  their  young  in  the  nest 


ry   It-    still    lu 


THE  PELICAN  THAT  WAS  NOT  AFRAID 

By     J.     N.     PATTERSON 


AT  OCEAN  PARK,  CAL.,  recently  I  ran 
across  an  interesting  study  in  nature  — 
a  pelican  which  has  become  civilized, 
so  far  as  a  pelican  may.  Billy,  as  he  has  been 
named,  has  of  his  own  free  will  accepted,  and  even 
presumed  upon,  the  friendship  of  man,  to  the 
extent  of  depending  upon  the  fishermen  of  the 
pier  for  daily  fish  dinners,  which  nature  intended 
him  to  earn  for  himself 

He  has  so  far  accepted  the  easier  mode  of  life 
as  to  demand  as  his  right  what  he  at  first  only 
shyly  and  thankfully  accepted  as  a  gratuity,  and 
if  his  enormous  appetite  is  not  fed  by  generous 
hands  Billy  does  not  hesitate  to  help  himself  from 
the  fish  lying  at  the  angler's  side,  and  will  even 
fight  for  his  meals  if  denied. 

He  has  apparently  adopted  the  socialistic 
theory  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living,  and  is 
inclined  to  push  his  claims  to  tribute  from  those 
who  enticed  him  from  his  former  ignorant  state 
of  working  for  a  living. 

The  pelican's  introduction  to  the  new  and 
easier  order  of  things  was  by  way  of  a  fish  line, 
with  which  he  became  entangled,  while  seeking 
the  same  fish  that  was  seeking  the  fisherman's 
bait. 

The  fish  got  what  he  was  after,  but  never 
lived  to  enjoy  it,  while  the  pelican  missed  his  aim, 
but  floundered  into  a  hitherto  undreamed  of  mode 
of  existence. 

The  line  was  wound  about  the  wing  of  the 
pelican,  and  when   he  was  landed    on    the    pier, 


Photographs     by     W.     C.     Dickerson 

the  men,  whom  Billy  had  a  distant  acquaint- 
ance with  from  his  frequenting  of  the  same  fishing 
grounds,  to  the  bird's  surprise  treated  him  with 
marked  kindness  and  consideration,  instead  of 
showing  any  ill  feeling  over  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  most  persistent  and  successful  rival  in  the 
business  of  capturing  fish. 

The  men  stroked  and  petted  the  bird,  and 
when  fish  were  thrust  upon  him  from  all  sides  in 
satiating    quantities,   the     pelican's    last    doubts 


Their    short    legs    gi 
gait,  but  th( 


flight  is  easy  and  firm 


were  dispelled,  and  he  quiescently  accepted  the 
surprising  change  thus  brought  about  in  his  life, 
swallowing  the  familiar  name  of  Billy,  with 
the  same  easy  indifference  that  he  swallowed 
the  fish. 

When  Billy,  after  gorging  himself  on  six  pounds 
of  fish,  finally  flew  away  from  the  pier,  the  enter- 
taining committee  regarded  the  incident  as 
closed,  but  then  they  couldn't  be  expected  to  be 
versed  in  the  ways  of  a  pelican. 

When  the  pier  was  crowded  with  fishers  the 
next  morning,  Billy  promptly  returned  for  his 
dinner  offish,  and  for  nearly  two  months  now,  has 
licen  a  regular  habitue  of  the  locality,  perching 
on  the  railing  or  the  roof  of  the  fish-stand,  and 
greedily  accepting  all  contributions. 

He  insists  on  fresh  fish,  however,  and  scorns 
any  that  the  most  fastidious  epicure  would  refuse. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  take  fish  if  they  are  not 
given,  and  cannot  understand  why  the  fishermen 
will   offer  them   to   him,   and   even    crowd     upon 


him  more  than  he  wants,  but  will  resist  his  efforts 
to  help  himself. 

Billy  is  very  peaceable  except  when  small  boys 
tease  him,  when  he  shows  a  decided  fighting 
spirit,  and  threatens  to  snap  a  finger  off  with  that 
powerful  bill  of  his. 

It  is  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to 
how  far  Billy  will  progress  in  the  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion; there  are  those  who  even  expect  to  find  him 
an  interested  attendant  at  the  band  concert  or* 
the  beach,  some  fine  sunny  afternoon. 

SAVE  YOUR  CHESTNUT  TREES 

YOU  cannot  save  your  chestnut  trees  by 
spraying.  No  remedy  for  the  disease 
has  been  found  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  any  will  be  found.  If  you  live  in  the  track 
of  the  disease  your  trees  are  doomed. 

But  why  let  them  die  ?  Why  not  cut  them 
down  and  use  them  .?  If  you  have  only  one,  make 
a  summer  house  out  of  it,  or  some  other  beautiful 
memorial  of  your  grand  old  tree.  But  do  not 
wait  for  it  to  die.  Then  you  will  have  only  a  few 
years  pleasure  and  many  years  of  vain  regret. 

If  you  have  many  trees  sell  them  to  the  best 
advantage  just  as  you  would  any  other  crop  and  put 
tiie  money  into  a    scheme  of  landscape  forestry. 

Perhaps  the  chestnuts  will  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  converting  your  wild  second-growth 
timber  into  a  beautiful  piece  of  pleasure  woods 
like  an   English   park. 

But  don't  let  the  trees  die!  Weak  sentimental- 
isin  destroys  more  trees  in  old  settled  communities 
than  the  spirit  of  vandalism.  W.  M. 


what  you  are    coming   to  unless   you 
chestnut  trees  while  they  live 
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How  to  Use 

Deaver  Poard 


THIS  is  a  matter  of  in- 
tense practical  interest 
to  everyone  who  intends 
to  build  or  remodel. 

In   this  day  of  paneled 
walls,  beamed  ceilings  and  r 
artistic  decoration, Beaver  ^ 
Board  alone   gives  the 
desired    effect  with   econ- 
omy and  durability. 

-^ 


A  Beautiful  Beaver  Board  Bedroom. 

Beaver  Board  takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall  paper  in  every  type  of 
building.  It  is  made  entirely  of  selected 
woods,  reduced  tofibrousformand  pressed 
into  ixmels  of  uniform  thickness  with 
pebbled  mat  surface. 

The  panels  can  be  quickly  and  easily  put 
up  and  the  seams  covered  with  the  deco- 
rative strips  of  wood  by  anyone  handy 
with  tools.  They  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  remodelling  of  old  rooms. 

Sold  by  hardware,  lumber,  paint,  wall  paper  and 
builders'  supply  dealers  everywhere,  in  sizes  to  meet 
all  requirements.  For  your  protection  every  panel  is 
stamped  on  the  back  with  the  Beav  br  Board  Trade- 
mark. 

Write  for  Beaver  Board  Booklets.  They  will  tell  you 

all  about  BEAVERBoARDandhow  touseit;  also,  how 

you  can  makemanyuseful  and  decorativearticlesfor 

your  home  at  surprisingly  low  cost  by  using  Beaver 

, — ~— -»         Board.     Sent  free    if    you   give 

y'       ^/  name  of  your  dealer. 

^    /^        The  Deaver  Company 

^.^  g^DUFFALO 

105  Beaver  Road 


A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost 

Color  Illustrations,    $1.50 

Freckles 

Illustrations,    $1.50 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow 

Color  Illustrations,  $1.50 

Three  idyllic  Nature   stories  by 

Gene 
Stratton-Porter 

that  have  sold  nearly  200,000  copies. 
Their  appeal  is  straight  and  fine  ;  the 
setting  is  the  outdoors;  and  characters  of 
the  type  of  Freckles  and  Elnora  are  held 
as  standards  of  pure-minded,  lovable 
boy  and  girlhood  in  thousands  of 
American  homes. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW    YORK 


The  greatest  home  charm 


Make  your  home-coming 
as  late  as  you  please  from 
party,  ball,  or  theatre  and 
you  will  find  your  boudoir 
or  bed-chamber  delightfullj^ 
warm  and  "comfy''  to  talk 
things  over  with  your  guest 
if  the  home   is   Steam   or 


Hot-Water 
ventilated  by 


heated  and 


& 


DEAL 

[Boilers 


ion  hospitality  demands  a  ' 


Radiators 

Heart  confidences — "the  pearls  of  friendship" — are  bom  only  where 
there  is  warmth  and  coziness,  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  help  so  greatly  to  give  a  home  its  greatest  charm — perfect 
freedom  day  and  night  to  enjoy  every  nook  and  comer  of  it,  no  matter 
how  blizzardy  the  weather.  IDEAL  Boilers  circulate  their  soft 
warmth  for  hours  after  the  fire  in  the  boiler  has  been  banked  for  the 
night,  and  the  house  is  kept  cozy  for  the  rising  time  and  breakfast  hour 
on  the  single  charge  of  coal  put  in  the  evening  before. 

ADVANTAGE  10 :    Burning  coal  liberates  certain  gases  which  burn  readily  and 
make  intense  heat  if  permitted  to  "take  fire."   The  chambers  (and  the  flues  opening 
out  of  these  spaces)  are  so  arranged  in  IDEAL  Boilers  that 
Sm^^^^^^  they  bring  in  the  exact  amount  of  air  required 

nl^BtH'?!!!'^  for  completely  burning  these  gases  as  fast  as 

~  freed  from  the  coal.     There  can  be  no  "undi- 

gested" coal — every  ounce  of  fuel  is  made  to 
yield  its  utmost  heat— none  of  its  heat-making 
power  is  wasted  up  the  chimney. 


No.  I.22-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  422 

.  of  i8  ill.  AMERICAN  Kailia- 
irs.  c.bting  the  owner  $195,  were 
ieJ  to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 

tthis  price  the  goods  can  be  bought 
f  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 


elude 
pipe. valves,  freight,  etc.,  wh 
stallation  is  extra  and  varies  ; 
ing  to  climatic  and  other  coni 

Public  Showrooms 
all  large  cities 


Don'*  delay  investigating  this  well-paying  permanent 
investment  with  its  marked  fuel,  labor,  and  repair  savings, 
besides  the  greater  comfort,  health  protection,  cleanli- 
ness, safety,  and  durability.  Prices  are  now  most  favorable. 
'h'Tn-  The  booklet  "Ideal  Heating  Investments"  is  the  biggest 
:cord-  thing  in  money-saving  facts  that  any  property-owner  can  read, 
itions.        Free.    Send  for  it  NOW. 

American1^adiatoi\  Company 


Write  Dept.   A-3 
Chicago 


HoUiston  Wall  Cloth 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Leading  Decorators 

Is  a  specially  prepared    cot- 
ton fabric  that  is    adaptable 
for    decorative    purposes    to 
any    wall    whether    old     or 
new.     Besides  being    highly 
artistic    in    design,  Holliston 
Cloth     holds     its     color,    is 
thoroughly       sanitary      and 
wears  like  iron. 

THE  HOLLISTON  MILLS 

Norwood,  Mass.    67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Sample  books  sJunviiii;  ivide  raiix'C  lu  i/esii;')i 
and    colorings    viay    he    ob/aineJ    ill  roil ff/i 
your   decorator,    or    on   appluation    to  the 
New  York  Office. 

Grace 
S.  Richmond 

Magazine  readers    are    familiar 
with  the  charm  and  grace  of  Mrs. 
Richmond's   contributions.      The 
successful    longer    stories    here 
listed    surpass    in    interest    and 
popularity  her  short  stories. 

Round  the  Corner  in  Gay  Street, 

$].50 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning, 

Nel,  50c.  (postage  5c.) 
The  Indifference  of  Juliet,  $130 
With  Juliet  in  England,  $1.50 
The  Second  Violin,  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 
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February 


U^'a  Lit  UJLiS^^ 


cart^ 


Running 
Water  on  the  Farm   ^ 

means  less  work.     Saves  labor  by  doing 
away  with  hand  pumping,  and  gives  city  con- 
venience —  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  house,  1 
and  the  comforts  of  a  bathroom.    The  cheapest 
and  most  satisfactory  system  to  install  is  a 


DimGARA 

Hydraulic  Ram 

This  pump  works  automatically,  the  op- 
erating cost  is  absolutely  nothing  and  it 


Does  Better  Work 
tKaivaGaso-4 


It  will  operate  from  any 
spring  or  flowing  stream : 
pumps_  water  by  water  pressure  -  runs  right  along 
tvventy-four  hours  a  day.  year  after  year,  because 
durably  constructed.     Extensively  used  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  by  many  of  our 
leading    railway    systems.      Write    for   our 
Catalogue  E  and  let  us  submit  an  estimate. 
We   also    install    Caldwell   Tanks   and 
Towers  — the  best  made. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO.. 
140  Nassau  St.,  NEViToRR. 
Factoht  :  Chester,  P«. 


Valuable  Paint  Book 
for  Property  Owners 

You  have  occasion  to  buy  more  or 
less  paint.  Are  you  competent  to  dis- 
tinguish pure  and  reliable  paint  from 
the  shoddy  and  adulterated?  If  not — 
you  need  this  book.  Send  for  it  to- 
day. It  explains  how  many  paints  are 
adulterated  and  what  causes  such 
paints  to  crack   and  scale. 

Tells  how  to  choose  a  harmonious 
color  scheme — a  set  of   beautiful   color  | 

plates  accompany  the  book.  This  book- 
let likewise  tells  why 

CARTER 

Strictly  Purs 

White  Leaa 

' '  The  Lead  With  the  Spread ' ' 

is  the  most  reliable,  economical  and  dur- 
able paint  you  can  buy.  Why  Carter 
never  cracks  or  scales — why  it  forms  a 
tough,  durable  film  that  contracts  and 
expands  with  the  weather  changes. 

Explains  what  makes  Carter  whiter 
than  other  leads  —  why  this  extreme 
whiteness  assures  brighter,  more  true 
and  lasting  colors.  We  send  this  book 
free,  on  request. 

For  satisfactory  and  durable  painting,  engage  a  good  paint- 
er and  request  him  to  use  Carter  While  Lead  mixed  to  order 
at  time  of  painting,  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  your 
buildings— then  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  cracking  and 
peeling  paint.  Your  local  dealer  can  supplyyou  with  Carter. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12071  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


a 
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WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  LIVE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  ON  $3,300  A  YEAR 

{Continued  from   page  411) 

Next  comes  a  class  of  expenses  impossible  to 
gather  under  the  preceding  heads  but  amounting 
to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  the  year: 


Travel 

Books,  Papers,  Magazines 
Postage  and  Stationery 
Doctor  and  Medicine     . 


$200.00 

108 .CO 

20.00 

60. CO 

Repairs,  Renewals,  etc 300.00 

$688. CO 

Gathering  all  these  groups  together  we  get 
the  following  summary  statement  of  Major 
Walbndge's  expenses  for  one  year: 


Household  Expenses 
Barn  Supplies   . 
Wages  .      .      . 

Fixed  Charges 

Unclassified 


$1,126.05 
210.92 
804. CO 
469.00 


$3-^97 -97 
These  are  the  figures  for  a  single  twelve-month. 
Major  Walbridge  tells  me  that  they  vary  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  them  at  any  fixed  sum.  There  is  a  limit 
under  which  they  must  be  kept.  Below  that  line 
the  curve  may  rise  or  fall  materially. 

One  year,  for  instance,  his  grocery  and  meat 
bills  rose  more  than  ^300  over  the  amount  stated, 
due  to  unusual  calls  and  specially  high  prices. 
One  year  he  kept  five  horses,  instead  of  two. 
That  season  his  feed,  straw  and  blacksmith's  bills 
amounted  to  about  ^422,  and  his  wages  account 
was   increased    by   $180    for   the   twelve   months. 


Not  a  tiled  bathroom    but  a  comfortable  one  with  open 
plumbing  and  modern  fixtures 

There  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  years  when 
he  has  lived  on  a  thousand  dollars  less,  and  his 
experience  is  that  the  family  was  as  well  and  as 
comfortable  on  the  $2,300  as  on  the  $3,300.  In 
tiie  latter  case,  they  pay  a  little  more  for  the  fancy 
finish  implied  in  particular  brands  and  cuts  and 
modes,  and  perhaps  launch  out  a  little  more  in 
side  issues. 

Now,  what  disadvantages  does  he  suffer,  com- 
pared with  his  city  correspondents  ?  There  are 
some,  of  course.  He  can't  get  his  morning  paper 
quite  so  early  in  the  day.  If  it  happens  to  miss 
connections  in  the  mail,  he  can't  get  a  substitute. 
Newsboys  are  not  rural  institutions.  If  he  and 
his  wife  want  to  hear  the  opera  or  see  a  new  play 
it  calls  for  a  four  hours'  trip  by  train  each  way 
and  a  broken  night  in  town.  Moreover,  railroad 
time-tables  are  not  often  made  up  to  serve  con- 
venience on  such  trips.  He  is  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  great  shops  and  stores,  and  must  either 
make  costly  special  trips  when  anything  out  of  the 
country  line  is  wanted,  or  order  by  mail  and  get 
his  goods  by  express.  The  neighbors  are  one 
mile,  three  miles,  ten  miles  away,  and  there  are 
no  trolleys  or  subways  or  elevateds.  It  is  a  choice 
between  walking  —  and  the  walking  is  not  always 
clean  and  good  in  the  country  —  or  having  the 
horses  hooked  up.  At  the  best,  there  is  always 
in  the  real  country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
suburb  or  the  city  colony,  a  slowness  of  social 
movement  and  a  lack  of  social  catholicity.  Life 
may    be   no    more    intensely    practical    in    country 


Hardware  Trimmings 
That  Harmonize 


If  you  are  building  a  home  be  sure 
that  you  select  hardware  trimmings 
that  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
architectural  style.  Your  architect 
will  be  of  assistance  in  determining 
the  style  —  but  >-««  should  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  merits  of 

Sargent's 

ARTISTIC 

Hardware 

It  is  harmonious  in  its  ilet  tils  and  can 
be  h  id  in  all  designs  de- 
manded by  an>  particu- 

•st\le  of  architet  ture. 
Sargent's    Hardware 

ds  materially  to  the 
refinement  of  appear- 
ance in    any   home 
and  affords  satisfac- 
tion as  long  as  the 
house  endures 

Sargent's  Book  of 
Designs — sent  free 

Will  pro-ie  of  iiml 
liable  assistance  In 
cho()sin„'  iiRlit  liard- 
waro  triniinliiKs. 
Ov<  r  70  patterns  are 
illustrittd 

Tbtilolonlal  Rook  — 
shows  cut  Klasf 
kuohs  dooi  knock 
ers  and  other  fit 
tints  in  Colonial 
styles  This  book 
al.so  fri  e  on  re 
quest      Address 


Send  For  Our  Portfolio 


IT'S  FREE 


Upon  request  we  will  mail  «  itli- 
out  charge  a  64  page  bookie 
tainingr  500  views  of  Berkey  &  Gay 
furniture  for  the  Dining  Room,  Bed  Room  and  Library, 
correct  reproductions  of  Colonial  Period,  and  Flanders 
furniture,  as  only  we  can  make  it.  Ask  lor  Portfolio  B. 
This  booklet  is  a  reproduction  in  part  of  our  magnifi- 
cent portfolio  of  photogravures  which  we  place  in  the 
hands  of  our  dealers,  enabling  them  to  supplement  tlie 
line  they  can  carry  on  their  floors,  so  that  the  customer 
has  the  choice  of  over  2000  pieces  to  select  from. 

BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


has  established  a  standard  for  quality  and  design  by  V^ 

which  all  other  furniture  has  been  judged  for  the  past  Wa 

fifty  years.  '^ 

THE  FLANDERS  FURNITURE  ^ 

recently  brouglit  out  by  us  is  the  sensation  of  the  day  in  Wa 

furniture  circles.    As  a  protection  to  the       ,^-rZ^^  V 

purchaser,  every  piece  of  Berkey  &  Gay     /^^ *^  fj 

furniture  has  our  shop  mark  inlaid— it    fuS'/^  '^\  ^^ 

means  absolute  correctness  in  design  and   (°°  (Q         I  ^ 

highestciuality  of  workmanship.                   \-*>^-^A^/  WA 

Tl,l,  bookie,  .blow.    , end  jou  free  give,    you  a      V^I-fW  V 

,,,l,n.ii.l  lie.  of  our  line.  Toother  books  "Furniture         X^JH^^  VA 

Mf  .  hura.li  V  ■■  and  "  Things  to  Rememl.er  "  »lll  hs  sunt  upon  tecei|.t  of  ICc  ^M 

HI  I  iiile.l  st.ites  postage.     They  are  furniture  t)ook9  De  Luxe.  WA 

lll;llKi:V    Si    (;.4Y    Pt^RMTntE    to.,     (irnml    I!; Is,    Jn,.h  M 
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A  Wonderful  Business  Story 

We   have  told  in  a  book  —  which  we  ask   you   to  send  for  —  one  of   the   greatest  business   stories  ever 

!  told.     A    story    of    how    John    N.    Willys    stepped    in   two    years    to    the   topmost    place    in    motordom.     Of 

how   Overland  automobiles   rose   in   24   months   to   this   year's    sale   of   $24,000,000.     How   a   factory  has 

grown   like   magic    to   a  payroll   of    4,000    men  —  to    a    daily    output    of   30   carloads    of   automobiles.     And 

how    a    large     part    of     the    demand    of    the  country    has    been    centered    around    one    remarkable    car. 


The  Discovery 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  story  —  just  enough 
to  make  you  want  it  all. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  John  N.  Willys  was  a 
dealer  in  automobiles.  There  came  to  him  one 
day  a  remarkable  car  —  evidently  the  creation 
of  a  mechanical  genius.  The  simplest,  sturdi- 
est, smoothest-running  car  that  anyone  around 
there  had  seen. 

The  name  of  the  car  was  the  Overland.     And 
the  price  —  then,  $1,250  —  was  as  amazing  as 
the  car  itself. 
The   sale   of    this   car   spread   like   wildfire. 
;  Each  car  sold  brought  a  call  for  twenty  others 
I  like  it.     Old  and  new  motor  car  owners  came 
I  by  the  score  to  deposit  advance  money  —  at- 
tracted by  the  Overland's  matchless  simplicity. 
I      But  the  cars  did  not  come.     And  when  Mr. 
i  Willys  went  to  the  makers  he  found  them  on 
I  the  verge  of  receivership. 

■  The  genius  which  had  created  this  marvel- 
i  ous  car  could  not  finance  the  making,  in  the 
'  face  of  the  1907  panic. 

The  New  Start 

Mr.  Willys  in  some  way  met  the  overdue 
'  pay  roll  —  took  over  the  plant  —  and  con- 
'  trived  to  fill  his  customers'  orders. 

Then  the  cry  came  for  more  cars  from  every 
place  where  an  Overland  had  been  sold.  As 
the  new  cars  went  out  the  demand  became 
overwhelming.  The  factory  capacity  was  out- 
grown in  short  order.  Then  tents  were  erected. 
Another  factory  was  acquired,  then  another; 
but  the  demand  soon  outgrew  all  three. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  these  factories 
sent  out  4,075  Overland  cars.  Yet  the  demand 
was  not  half  supplied. 


Dealers  fairly  fought  for  preference.  Buyers 
paid  premiums.  None  could  be  content  with 
a  lesser  car  when  he  once  saw  the  Overland. 

All  this  without  advertising.  About  the 
only  advertising  the  car  ever  had  was  what 
users  told  others. 

The  Pope-Toledo  Plant 

Mr.  Willys'  next  step  was  to  buy  the  Pope- 
Toledo  factory  —  one  of  the  greatest  automo- 
bile plants  in  the  country.  This  gave  him  four 
well-equipped  factories  —  just  16  months  from 
his  start. 

But  the  Toledo  plant  wasn't  sufficient.  So 
he  gave  his  builders  just  40  days  to  complete 
an  addition  larger  than  the  original  factory. 

Then  he  equipped  these  buildings  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  —  with  every  con- 
ceivable help  and  convenience  —  so  that  cars 
could  be  built  here  for  less  than  anywhere  else. 

Now  4,000  men  work  on  Overland  cars. 
The  output  is  valued  at  $140,000  per  day.  The 
contract  from  dealers  for  this  season's  delivery 
call  for  20,000  cars. 

Now  this  man  has  acquired  23  acres  around 
his  Toledo  plant.  And  his  purpose  is  to  see  — 
from  this  time  on  —  that  those  who  want  Over- 
lands  get  them. 

Marvelous  Sales 

Dealers  had  ordered  16,000  of  the  1910 
Overland  models  before  the  first  car  was 
delivered.  That  means  that  each  Overland 
sold  the  previous  year  had  sold  four  others  like  it. 

And  without  any  advertising. 

This  year's  Overland  sales  will  exceed 
$24,000,000.  Yet  the  Overland  is  but  two 
years  old. 


The  $1,000  Overland 

This  year  an  Overland  —  better  than  last 
year's  $1,250  car  —  is  being  sold  for  $1,000. 
That  is  because  the  tremendous  production 
has  cut  the  cost  20  per  cent. 

A  25  horsepower  car,  capable  of  50  miles  an 
hour,  for  $1,000,  complete  with  lamps  and 
magneto.  Never  did  a  maker  give  nearly  so 
much  for  the  money. 

There  are  higher-powered  Overlands,  for 
$1,250  —  $1,400  —  $1,500.  They  are  just  as 
cheap  in  comparison  as  the  $1,000  model. 

The  Overlands  are  unique  in  simplicity. 
They  operate  by  pedal  control.  A  ten-year- 
old  child  can  master  the  car  in  a  moment. 

They  are  made  in  the  same  factory,  and  by 
the  same  men  as  made  the  Pope-Toledo  —  a 
$4,250  car.  The  reason  for  the  price  lies  in 
the  production  of  125  cars  per  day. 

Get  the  Whole  Story 

Send  me  this  coupon  to  get  the  whole  story, 
told  in  a  fascinating  book.  Learn  about  the 
car  which  in  two  years  captured  so  large  a 
share  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  country.  See 
what  has  done  this  —  what  there  is  in  the 
Overland  to  make  it  the  most  desired  car  in 
existence.     Please  cut  out  this  coupon  now. 


F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 


»nd 


the  book. 


Members  of  Association 

Licensed  Automobile 

Manufacturers 


Two  of  the  many  Overland  Models 


All  prices  include  Magneto 
and  full  lamp  equipment 


Overland  Model  38— Price  $1,000.     25  h.  p.— 102-inch  wheel  base. 

Made  also  with  single  rumble  seat,  double  rumble  seat  and 

Toy  Tonneau  at  slightly  additional  cost. 


Overland  Model  41Price  $1,400.     40  h.  p.     112-inch  wheel 

base— 5  passengers.     Five  lamps  and 

Magneto  included. 
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Thil  M.irk  Idcniijits  Mayhcw  Furniture 

The  Mayhew  Idea 

in  advertising  is  not,  primarily,  to 
sell  you  furniture,  but  to  inform 
you  —  and  enable  you  to  inform 
yourself — about  furniture.  Your 
purchase  of 

Mayhew  Fur?iiture 
—  or  at  least  your  desire  for  it — is 
expected  to  follow  your  own  in- 
vestigation of  furniture  realities. 
The  Mayhew  case  is  rested,  finally,  not  upon 
Mayhew   salesmanship    or    upon    Mayhew 
advertising,  good  as  we  want  these  to  be- — 
but  upon  Ad ayliew  Furniture — the  product  of 
two  generations  of  fidelity  to  definite  ideals 
and  specific  standards  in  the  design,  manu- 
facture and  marketing  of  furniture. 
See    Mayhew    Furniture   at  your    Dcahr's 


Thil  Mark  Identifies  Mayhew  Furniture 

The  Mayhew  Business 

has  been  built  from  its  foundation  upon  those 
ideals  which  have  only  begun  to  affect 
generally  the  structure  of  American  busi- 
ness—  ideals  which  generally  are  referred  to 
as  "old-fashioned,"  but  which  are  quite  new- 
fashioned  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
largest  modern  industries. 

Artistic  Fidelity  and  Material  Integrity 

are  not  abstractions  in  the  building  of  May- 
hew furniture  nor  catchwords  in  Mayhew 
advertising. 

Mayhew  Furniture 

is  built  to  meet  the  cultured  needs  of  an 
ever  increasing  public  which  demands  and 
is  willing  to  pay  ior  furniture  realities. 

See    Mayhciv    Furniture    at  your   Dealer's 


This  Mart  Identifies  Mayhew  Furniture 

The  Mayhew  Name 

Some  manufacturers  "  guarantee  " 
their  products  vociferously.     The 
mere  name  of  other  manufacturers 
is  such  an  obvious  guaranty  of  excellence  in 
material,    integrity    in    manufacture   and 
straightforwardness  in  presentation,  that  the 
public  accepts  their  product  as  a  standard. 
Such  a  name  in  the  mercantile  world  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  much  fine  gold. 
It  is  such  a  name  that  two  generations  of 
Mayhews  have   sought  to  deserve   by   the 
simple  method  of  putting  genuine  worth  into 

Mayhew  Furniture 

The  name  adds   nothing  to  the   furniture   except 
convenience  of  identification,  but  the  character  of 
the  furniture  has  made  the  name  worth  looking  for. 

See    Mayhew    Furniture   at  your   Dealer's 

This  Mark  Identifies  Mayhew  Furniture 

The  Mayhew  Method 

of  presenting  its   lines   for   your   inspection  is  as 
superior  as  Mayhew  furniture.     Leading  dealers  in 
the   important   American   cities   have  examples  of 
Mayhew  furniture  on  their  floors.     They   under- 
stand it  —  and  will  show   it  to  you  intelligently. 
They  have  also  the  Mayhctv  Carbon  Prints — 11x14 
inches  in  size  —  by  which  to  show  you  the  various 
styles  they  do  not  carry  in  stock. 
Every  Mayhew  dealer,  therefore,  is  able  to  show 
you  the  entire  Mayheiv  line  of  more  than  a  thousand 
patterns  —  representative  examples  on  the  floor,  and 
supplementary  pieces  by  photograph.     It  is  a  satis- 
fying way  of  securing  the  widest  choice. 
The  Mayhew  line  includes  a  wide  range  of  perfect 
examples  in   the   Adams,   Chippendale,   Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite,   Elizabethan  —  all  the  important 
English  periods  —  also  American  Colonial  and  luxu- 
rious upholstered  furniture  in  Morocco  and  fabric 
coverings. 

We  do  not  distribute  any  conventional  "  booklets,"  be- 
cause the  best  of  conventional  illustrations  are  widely  used 
to  advertise  inferior  furniture.     We  ask,  in  your  interest 
at  well  as  our  own,  that  you 

See    Mayhew   Furniture   at  your   Dealer's 

Why  Not  Have 

RUNNING  WATER 

When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

pumped    from    stream,    pond    or   spring 

witliout  expense  for  power,  and  without 

troiilile  toyou.  Water  raised  toaiiy  liei^'lit 

in  any  quantity.     For 

your     country     lionie, 

airy,  garden  or  lawn.  Om' 


Fosters  Ram 


Duty  J 

requires  no  attention  or  expeiiM-  to  maintain,  'i  011  can 
uistall  It  >  ourself  if  you  wisli,  or  we  V  ill  put  it  in  and  snar- 
antee  that  it  will  meet  with  jourenlire.satisfaction,  loi  a 
fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in  .idvance.  Sa\  cs  y ou  timc.woi  1  y, 
and  money.  Low  in  cost;  high  in  efficiency.  Write  us. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


BUILD  no  fence  till 
you  have  seen  the 
Ward  1910  Free  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  on 
good 

Ornamental  Metal 

Fence  and  Gates 

We  can  save  ynn  mnnev  np  metal  fences  and  gates,  ranging 
from  the  chcapi r-ilian-woorl  kind  to  the  finest  ornamental 
stMcs.  Hundreds  of  designs,  low  faciory  prices.  Send  postal 
Free  t  ita!cit;iie  NOW       Save  cash;  get 


WARD  FENCE  CO. 

Box     154,    Decatur,    Ind. 
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than  in  town,  but  the  roughnesses  of  its  siirfac* 
are  more  in  evidence,  and  the  social  opportunitiei 
are  confessedly  less. 

On  the  other  side,  what  are  his  gains  from  a 
country  life  ?  I  omit  discussion  of  the  largei 
healthfulness  of  it;  this  goes  without  saying.  Not 
need  I  do  more  than  refer  to  the  greater  security 
of  dome.stic  privacy  and  the  freedom  from  merely 
conventional  trammels.  Take,  as  one  really 
important  item,  the  matter  of  housing:  where  in 
the  city  could  Major  Walbridge  find,  at  any  rental 
whatever,  a  house  of  fifteen  rooms,  all  really 
rooms  —  not  closets  or  cubby-holes  —  arranged 
in  size  and  shape  and  in  their  relation  to  each  othe 
for  convenience  and  comfort,  first  of  all  ?  City 
houses  are  built  to  fit  the  lots  they  stand  on, 
and  city  flats  are  not  in  the  class  for  comparison 
Instead  of  paying  rent.  Major  Walbridge  pays 
taxes,  insurance  and  repairs.  Adding  together 
the  ^82  taxes,  the  ^67.50  insurance  and  one-half 
the  annual  bill  for  repairs,  etc.,  ;'  e.  ^150,  his  rental 
charges  amount  to  ^299.50.  A  nine-room  flat 
in  town  would  cost  him  fully  five  times  that  much, 
affording  less  than  half  the  room  and  but  a  very 
small  per  cent,  of  the  convenience.  Even  if 
interest  on  the  cost  be  added  it  brings  his  total 
rent  charge  up  to  only  about  $800,  as  against  the 
$1,200  which  one  of  his  friends  is  paying  for  an 
inconvenient  flat  of  seven  doll's  rooms  in  a  modern 
city  apartment-house,  built  in  a  good  neighbor- 1 
hood.  I 

His  own  cow  furnishes  the  table  with  fresh,! 
pure  milk  and  sweet  cream  in  ample  supply.  I  i 
do  not  know  whether  the  health  people  would  1; 
allow  him  to  keep  that  cow  in  town.  If  they  did 
the  cost  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

And  his  horses.  The  $210.92  of  barn  expenses 
include  the  keep  of  the  cow  as  well  as  the  two 
horses.  Deducting  from  this  sum  one-third, 
and  also  one-third  from  the  man's  wages  of 
$360,  as  the  share  due  to  her  maintenance,  it 
leaves  ^380.62  as  the  cost  of  keeping  two  horses 
the  year  round.  I  am  told  of  a  book-keeper  in 
New  York,  who  keeps  a  single  saddle  horse  for 
his  own  exercise,  and  who  pays  monthly  board 
of  $30,  or  $360  a  year,  and  blacksmith's  and 
veterinary  bills  of  about  $100  more,  making  the 
cost  of  one  horse  to  him  $80  a  year  more  than 
the  cost  of  two  horses  to  Major  Walbridge. 

In  kitchen  supplies  there  is  less  saving: 
groceries,  meats  and  the  like  cost  quite  as  much, 
ordinarily,  in  country  as  in  city.  But  there  is 
real  economy  in  the  cream  and  milk  and  egg 
supply,  and  some  saving  in  vegetables,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  delight  in  having  them  crisp  and 
fresh,  as  wanted,  from  one's  own  garden. 

I  have  mentioned  Major  Walbridge's  fondness 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  His  residence  in  the 
country  brings  these  pleasures  to  his  very  door. 
Within  less  than  half  a  mile  from  his  house  runs 
a  trout-brook  from  which  I  have  seen  several 
two-pounders  lifted.  Other  brooks  sing  through 
every  intervale,  many  of  them  stocked  with  fry 
and  fingerlings  procured  and  placed  through  his 
initiative.  He  does  not  need  to  plan  ahead  or 
make  elaborate  preparations  for  a  fishing-trip. 
When  he  has  finished  his  morning  work  and 
ooks  out  of  his  ofiice  window  at  an  overcast  sky, 
cloud-rumpled  a  little  by  a  gentle  wind,  with  the 
swallows  flying  low  over  the  meadows,  it  needs 
hut  a  ring  at  the  telephone.  "Thomas," — to 
his  man  —  "I'm  going  fishing  after  lunch.  Have  | 
the  bay  hitched  to  the  old  carriage  and  you  may 
drive  me  down  to  the  Sawmill  Brook."  Or  is  it 
a  clear  sparkling  day  in  early  fall,  with  the  inde- 
scribable tingle  in  the  air  which  tells  your  old 
hunter  that  it  will  be  all  right  for  the  birds  ?  A 
half-hour's  warning  is  all  he  needs  before,  with 
gun  and  dog  and  perhaps  a  sportsman  friend,  he 
is  on  his  way  to  a  promising  hillside  or  marshy 
covert.  Seldom  does  he  return  from  such  jaunts 
with  empty  creel  or  game-bag. 

Major  Walbridge's  own  verdict  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  country  home  is  direct,  explicit  and 
forceful.  "I  couldn't  have  in  New  York  city  the 
convenience  and  comfort  and  satisfaction  I  have 
iiere  for  three  times  the  cost.  I  know,  for  I  lived 
there  many  years." 

THE  LOVE    OF    NAPOLEON    AND 
MARIE  BORRIERE 

{Cotitiniicd  from    page   404) 

agitated  and  when  the  name  of  the  culltr  came 
into  the  narrative,  he  could  no  longer  sit  at  his 
desk,  but  walked  back  and  forth  in  his  office,  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 

The  management  of  the  St.   Maurice  Co.  was 
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WATER 

A  Toilet 
Treasure 

Without  exception  the 

best  and   most  popular 

Toilet  Perfume  made 

IN  the  Bath  it  is  cooling 
and  reviving;  on  the 
Handkerchief  and  for 
general  Toilet  use  it  is 
delightful ;  after  Shaving 
it  is  simply  the  very  best 
thing  to  use. 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  IT. 
ACCEPT   NO   SUBSTITUTE! 


m 


J 
iJUUL  a. 

Ji     MAKAROFF 
^  RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 

are  really    what  we  say  they   are — a  con- 
noisseurs'   proposition — strictly. 

Theoretically— "at   all   dealers."     Actually 
—  at   most  of  the    best    stores   and   clubs. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  or  will  not   supply  you  we 
will,   but  we"d    rather  you"d   ask   the   dealer  first. 

1  5  cents  and  a  quarter  in  boxes  of  10; 

$1.30    to    $6.00    in    boxes    of    100. 


EHLLde  ^^-^  "^ 

caLOfinE 

jHElDF.fll,  ■^'"^ 


w 

"^y^-vf^;..^^    ! 

^:fA 

'^^^V'^^'  ' 
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■^      m 
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.  /^^ 
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NAB^CO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

The  study  of  pleasing  effects 
becomes  almost  an  obligation  when 
appetites  are  to  be  coaxed  into  action. 

The  serving  of  NABISCO  Sugar 
Wafers  with  the  dessert  is  an  invariable 
rule  with  the  successful  hostess. 

NABISCO  SUGAR  WAFERS  may  k  had 
Iff  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


EPICURES  AND   PHYSICIANS 

alike   draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  ordmary   market  variety   and  "f 

ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 


Epicures,  because  they  have  learned  that 
ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  invariably  thin- 
skinned,  solid  and  juice-laden,  with  a  flavor 
and  appetizing  influence  never  to  be  had  in 
the  ordinary. 

Physicians,  because  they  have  found  that  only 
ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  can  be  depended 
upon  to  impart  to  an  effective  degree  the 
grape  fruit  properties  so  beneficial  to  persons 
of  acid  natures,  especially  sufferers  from 
rheumatism  and  gout. 


B 


ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  morning 
and  evening  to  correct  the  most 
obdurate  acid  system. 


Only  in  one  place  in  the  world  has  grape 
fruit  culture  been  developed  to  its  highest 
state  and  that  is  in  the  ATWOOD  Grove, 
at  Manavista,  Florida,  where  250  acres 
are  devoted  to  its  scientific  cultivation,  at  an 
initial  expenditure  of  over  a  quarter  million 
dollars. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  citric  acid,  as  found  in  grape  fruit, 
"combines  with  certain  bases  and  the  resulting  combinations  in  tarn  are  transformed  into 
carbonates,   thus  rendering  an  unduly  acid  urine  alkaline/' 

NO  OTHER  FRUIT  IS  THE  EQUAL  OF  GRAPE  FRUIT 
NO   OTHER    GRAPE   FRUIT  IS    THE   EQUAL   OF   THE   ATWOOD 

All  genuine  ATWOOD  grape  fruit  is  wrapped  in  the  ATWOOD  trade 
mark  wrapper.  Standard  box  of  54  or  64  or  80,  according  to  size,  six  dollars. 
We  do  not  till  retail  orders.    Buy  it  by  the  Box— it  keeps  for  weeks  and  grows  better. 

THE  ATWOOD    GRAPE    FRUIT    COMPANY 

Kimball  C.  Alwood,  Pres.  290  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Victrola 


Tone 


Victrola 


That's   where  the 
is  pre-eminent. 

You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet 
that  outwardly  would  resemble  a  Victrola. 
You  might  even  copy  the  inside  construc- 
tion and  details,  if  they  were  not  pro- 
tected by  patents.  But  there  is  no  copy- 
ing the  superior  Victrola  tone-quality. 

That  represents  years  of  patient  exper- 
iment— with  various  woods,  with  differ- 
ent proportions,  with  numerous  vibratory 
surfaces — and  it  is  simply  astonishing 
how  slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape, 
in  position,  produces  discord  instead  of 
harmony. 

No,  the  Victrola  tone  can't  be  equaled! 
Even  though  the  eye  could  take  in  every 
detail  of  construction,  there  is  still  that 
same  indescribable  "something"  which 
makes  the  Stradivarius  supreme  among 
violins,  which  gives  to  the  Victrola  such 
a  wonderfully  sweet,  clear  and  mellow 
tone  as  was  never  known  before. 

Hear  the  Victrola  today  at  the  nearest 
Victor  dealer's.  Ask  him  to  play  Caruso's 
new  "Forza  del  Destine"  solo  (88207),  and 
"Alamma  niia",  the  beautiful  Neapolitan  song 
(88206).  Then  you'll  realize  the  wonderful 
advance  in  quality  of  tone  due  to  our  im- 
proved process     of  making  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 
To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


Victrola  XII 

Mahogany 


$125 


Victrola  XVI 

Circassian  walnut 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak,  $200 


$250 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


AuTOLiTE  25c.  Self  Lighting 
MoNOLiTE  15c.       CIGARETTES 


They   strike 
^,       ,  In    sun.hir 

rhe  Invention  of  the  Age  — ih 
without  a  match.  A  di 
tobacco.  The  Cigarette  is  mad. 
carefully  blended  under  our  perse 
fragrant  aroma.     Made  by  expert 


id  light    on    the    box. 
,    wind    or    storm. 

s  taking  smokers  by  storm- 

that   makes  an   epoch  i 

ily  of  imported  selected  Ti 
supervision  to  produce  a  r 
'kmen  in  clean,  sanitary  w 


-is  our  cigarette 
1  the  history  of 
rkish  tobacco  — 
lellow  flavor  and 


JUST  A    SCRATCH 


Tu"'  ^°ir  .Mo'oringr  Ridrn~g7skatrr;g."sreighin'gr  Warking.  etc. 

Ihe  lelf-hghting  disc  is  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless  and  tasteless. 

At  all  SMOKE  SHOPS  or  sent 
^paid    on    receipt   of    price. 


prepaia    on    receipt    ot    price, 

WITHOUT  A  MATCH     AUTOUTE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J 


m  ROGERS  BROS 

ror  sale  oy  leading  dealers  everywliere 

Send  for  Catalogue  "  P-14  "  showing  all  designs. 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


X  s 

TRIPLE 


in  trouble.  A  representative  of  the  English 
stockholders  was  examining  its  accounts  and  had 
unearthed  a  discrepancy  which  could  not  be 
explained.  A  million  logs  had  been  paid  for  andj 
only  nine  hundred  thousand  had  been  received 
Jobbers,  inspectors  and  cullers  were  substantially 
the  same  as  in  previous  years.  Indeed,  greater 
precautions  than  usual  against  dishonesty  had 
been  taken.  A  son  of  the  stockholder  who  was 
now  examining  the  accounts  of  the  company,  had 
been  made  chief  of  the  cullers.  He  had  been 
given  large  authority,  and  instructions  to  watch 
closely  for  flaws  in  the  system  which  might  give 
opportunity  for  defrauding  the  company. 

When  Marie  had  finished  her  story  she  was 
troubled  by  the  manner  of  the  manager,  and 
excitedly  asked  him: 

"Don't  you  believe  me.?  Don't  you  think  my 
'Poleon  honest  man  .' " 

The  man  she  addressed  gathered  up  the  money 
the  girl  had  placed  on  his  desk,  and  thrusting  it 
into  her  hands,  said: 

"Marie  Borriere,  you  are  the  honestest  woman 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  your  husband 
couldn't  help  bemg  honest.  That  money  belongs 
to  you,  every  dollar  of  it.     The   St.  Maurice  Co. 


tells  you  so.  But  I  want  you  to  repeat  your  story 
just  as  you  have  told  it  to  me,  once  more,  and 
then  try  to  forget  it  forever." 

Ten  minutes  later  Marie  was  again  telling  her 
story,  in  manner  more  diffuse  than  before,  to  a  tall 
man  who  sat  at  the  manager's  desk,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  For  several  minutes  after 
Marie  had  finished,  the  man  sat  without  speaking, 
then,  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  he  said: 

"My  dear,  you  are  a  brave,  true-hearted  girl, 
and  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  told  me.  I 
will  see  that  the  debt  that  drove  you  and  your  hus- 
band to  the  woods  doesn't  trouble  you  again.  It 
will  be  paid  to-day." 

"What  for  you  give  me  ^500.?  I  not  do  any- 
thing for  you.     I  cannot  take  it." 

"Yes,  you  can,  child.  I  give  you  the  money 
because  the  story  you  told  me  is  true,  but  I  would 
gladly  give  a  thousand  times  as  much  if  it  could 
be  made  untrue." 

A  few  days  after  the  visit  of  Marie  to  the  office  of 
the  St.  Maurice  Co.,  the  following  item  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Among  the  passengers  sailing  on  the  Lucania 
yesterday  were  Sir  James  Macdonald  and  his  son, 
who  have  been  looking  after  their  large  interests 
in  Canada." 

On  the  same  day  the  manager  of  the  company 
published  the  report  of  the  committee  chosen  by 
the  foreign  stockholders  to  examine  into  its  affairs. 
The  report  stated  that  the  books  had  been  exam- 
ined and  found  correct;  that  they  showed  that  the 
profits  of  the  company  for  the  past  twelve  months 
had  exceeded  those  for  any  previous  year;  that, 
notwithstanding  certain  rumors,  the  St.  Maurice 
Co.  had  made  no  losses  whatever  in  its  business; 
and  the  committee  commended  the  management 
for  its  efficient  and  economical  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company. 

But  old  habitants  continue  to  wonder  what  the 
Saint  of  the  River  did  with  the  100,000  logs  which 
lie  took  from  his  namesake. 


THE  NATURE  CLUB 

(Co„li,we,l   from    page    430) 

twig,  new  fruit  spurs  will  be  formed.  So  we  see 
a  new  method:  fruit  borne  on  the  sides  of  the 
twig,  while  the  terminal  growth  is  leafy.  This 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  order  on  the  apple  and 
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PRE-EMINENTLY  THE   PIANO   OF  AMERICA 


<^y'^ 
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WHILE  the  Starr  Minum  Grand  is  compact,  occupying  as  little 
space  as  possible  for  a  scientifically  perfect  small  grand,  its  high 
prestige  has  been  won  by  its  remarkable  musical  qualities.  A  rich, 
clear  tone  of  sustained  volume  and  depth,  sympathetic  action  and  ex- 
ceptional durability  mark  it  as  the  ultimate  favorite  of  every  musician. 

Price,   $700.     (Freight  and  handling  additional) 

THE   STARR    PIANO   COMPANY 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Handsome  Catalogue  in  color  on  request  without  cost 


FACTORY  SALESROOMS: 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  i3g  W.  Fourth  St. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  1220-22-24  Huron  Road. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Fourth  and  Ludlow  Sts. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Valpey  Bidg.,  213  Woodward  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  138-40  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  413  West  Fifth  St. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  931-35  Main  St. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  329  Superior  St. 


JESSE  FRENCH  P.  &  O.  CO. 

Austin,  Texas,  813  Congress  St. 

Birniin;;ham,  Ala.,  1921  Third  Ave. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  626  Market  St. 

Dallas,  Texas,  280  Elm  St. 

Foit  Worth,  Texas,  109  West  Seventh  St. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  108-12  Dexter  Ave. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  240-42  Fifth  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1 114  Olive  St. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  West  Commerce  .ind  St. 


M; 
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Summer  Residence  of  Mrs.  William  Edgar,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles 

"The  Roof  that  Outlives  the  Building" 

Your  roof  gets  more  exposure  than  any  other  part  of  your 
building.  The  weather  attacks  it  from  the  day  it  is  put 
on.  With  an  old-time  roofing  you  have  to  keep  at  it  all 
the  time — patching  it  up  and  painting  it.  A  constant  outlay 
and  a  make-shift  service  at  best. 

But  now  you  can  get  Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles — abso- 
lutely proof  against  weather  conditions.  Made  of  asbestos  and 
hydraulic   cement. 


Damp  weather — rain  and  snow — harden 
the  cement  and  toughen  the  Shingles.  They 
improve  with  freezing  and  thawing. 

You  never  have  to  paint  Asbestos  "Cen- 
tury"   Shingles.      No    repairs. 

Fire  cannot  burn  them — crack  them — 
melt,  chip  or  flake  them.  They  will  not 
warp  with  heat  or  crack  when  suddenly  cooled 
by  streams  from  the  fire  hose. 

Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  dress  up  a 
building — bring  out  its  line  and  color. 

They  are  made  in  three  colors — Newport 
Gray  (silver  gray),  Slate  (blue  black),  and 
Indian    Red — in  numerous  shapes  and  sizes. 


All  through  America  and  Europe  you  find 
Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles  used  on  the 
finest  buildings — specified  by  men  who  get  all 
the  facts  before  they  buy. 

The  illustration  shows  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  William  Edgar,  Newport — one  of  the 
hundreds  of  similar  buildings  roofed  with 
Asbestos  "Century"  Shingles. 

Ask  your  responsible  roofer  about  Asbestos 
"Century"  Shingles. 

Drop  a  postal  card  for  our  illustrated 
booklet — "Roofing:  A  Practical  Talk" — 
full  of  valuable  pointers  for  the  man  with  a 
building  to  be  roofed. 


The  Keasbey  &  Mattison  Company 

Factors 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 


A  grateful  public,  surfeited  with 
disturbing  "problem"  and  sex 
novels  and  tales  of  preposterous 
adventure,  has  never  failed  to  find 
relief  in  the  fresh,  clever,  plausible 
and  entertaining  romances  of 

C.N.andA.M. 
Williamson 

Set  in  Silver,  $1 .50 
The  Chaperon,  $1.50 
The  Car  of  Destiny,  $1.50 
The  Princess  Virginia,  $1.50 
Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Father,  $1.50 
Lady  Betty  across  the  Water,  $1.50 
My  Friend  the  Chauffeur,  $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW   YORK 


A  Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE  FREE! 
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Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  200  A  Adrian,  Mich. 
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FINE  MAHOGANY   FURNITURE 


YOUR  own    individual  rug,  differ- 
ent from  all  other  rugs,  and  iu  a 
high  class  wool   fabric  adapted 
to  your  own  decorations.    If  the  rugs 
iu  stock   colors  do  not  suit   your  re- 
quirements, we  will    make   one   that 
will, either  plain,  self-tone  or  contrast. 
All  sizes  up  to  twelve  feet  wide,  any 
leugtli.    .Seamless,  wool  weft,  revers- 
ihle,  heavy  and  durable.    Sold  by  best 
shops,  or  write  for  color  line  and  price 
list   to   ARNOLD,  Constable   &   Co., 
Nkw  York. 
THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


pear  trees.  Because  of  it,  cherry  branches  do 
not  fork  wherever  fruit  is  borne. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  the  habit  of  plum  trees, 
Are  the  fruit  buds  arranged  like  those  of  the 
cherry  tree,  or  do  they  follow  the  plan  of  the  apple 
and  pear  .?  Determine  which  are  leaf  buds  and 
which  are  fruit  buds.  Get  twigs  of  two  kinds  of 
plums,  and  force  them  into  bloom  as  so  to  compare 
them. 

Peach  twigs  turn  pink  with  blossoms  before  any 
leaves  appear  in  spring.  Get  some  twigs  and 
force  them  into  bloom  this  month,  by  setting  them 
in  a  jar  of  water  in  a  sunny  window.  A  piece  of 
charcoal  will  keep  the  water  from  becoming  stale. 
Study  the  swelling  buds.  Three  at  a  joint  is  the 
greatest  number,  and  each  has  a  leaf-scar  under 
it.  You  may  not  remember  seeing  three  leaves 
at  a  joint  in  the  growing  season.  You  were  more 
interested  in  the  velvety  fruit. 

Which  two  of  the  three  buds  are  fruit  buds? 
The  twig  will  answer  this  question  for  you.     Keep 


close  watch  of  it,  until 
fruit  spurs  on  peach 
trees  ?  Are  peach  twigs 
angular  in  mode  of 
branching  .?  Why  t  The 
arrangement  of  flower 
buds  and  leaf  buds 
determines  this.  Are 
you  able  to  recognize 
fruit  and  leaf  buds  of  a 
peach  tree  by  cutting 
them  in  two,  and  exam- 
ining the  parts  under 
a  magnifier  .? 

Look  through  the  top 
of  an  apple  tree.  The 
gnarled  branches,  the 
angular  twigs,  both  are 
the  result  of  thearrange- 
ment  of  the  buds  on 
the  new  shoots  each 
year.  The  place  of 
fruit    buds     and      leaf 


It   does. 


there 


any 


A  pear  ripened  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the 
twig,  and  then  a  leafy- 
side  shoot  prolonged  the 
spur 


buds     never     changes. 

Compare  the  apple  tree 

with  a  pear  tree.    They 

are    different    in    some 

particulars;    in     others 

they    are    similar.     Their    kinship    is    shown    in 

bud  arrangement.     Compare  these  two  trees  with 

peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees.      How  strongly  they 

differ  in  branching  habit. 

Watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  buds  of 
twigs  you  are  forcing.  Keep  the  different  kinds 
in  separate  jars,  and  label  them  "Pear,"  "Apple," 
etc.,  to  save  confusion.  Study  the  trees,  as  well 
as  the  twigs  indoors.  If  possible,  go  out  with  an 
experienced  man  and  see  how  he  studies  the 
budded  twigs. 

Practice  is  what  you  need  to  test  and  strengthen 
your  hold  on  the  theory  of  the  promise  of  fruit 
in  winter  buds. 

Long  before  spring  is  here,  you  will  have  bios- 
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How  To  BUILD 


WITHOUT  WORRY  ^  AND 
WITHIN  YOUR  APPROPRIATION 


A  MAN  seldom  has  the  experience  of 
building  for  himself  more  than  one 
residence. 

CWhen  the  time  arrives  to  provide  a  per- 
manent home,  expressive  of  his  taste  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  himself  and 
of  his  family,  he  at  once  meets  difficulties. 

CHe  has  chosen  the  site.  That  was  com- 
paratively easy.  He  knows  also  what  he 
wishes  to  spend  upon  his  house.  But 
how  to  get  through  all  the  stages  of 
building,  how  to  secure  the  home  pic- 
tured in  his  mind,  to  get  full  value  for 
his  money,  and  still  keep  within  his 
appropriation  — these  are  the  difficulties. 

CThe  business  of  building  residences  is 
in  reality  a  combination  of  several  busi- 
nesses. To  build  by  the  Hoggson  single 
contract  method  means  but  one  trans- 
action. You  engage  one  concern  to  do 
for  you  what  you  would  like  to  do  for 
yourself ;— that  is  to  supervise  and  execute 
the  entire  work  from  the  selection  of  an 
architect  best  fitted  to  draw  the  plans, 
down  to  turning  over  the  key  of  the 
completed  residence. 

CThat  is  the  work  we  do.  That  owners 
find  our  method  valuable  and  economical 
is  best  proved  by  asking  them. 

CUnder  a  single  contract  with  us,  you 
will  be  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  of 
building,  but  not  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  out  your  preferences 
in   matters   of   design    and   materials. 


BY  THE    HOGGSON  SINGLE 
CONTRACT  YOU  WILL  GET: 

1.  Rough  sketches  until  your  require- 
ments as  to  utility  are  thoroughly  satisfied ; 

2.  Architect's  drawings  until  you  are 
pleased  with  appearance ; 

3.  Samples  of  all  materials  for  your 
approval.  The  opportunity  to  withdraw 
—  cancel  your  contract  —at  any  time; 

4.  Freedom  from  all  annoyance  and 
delays  due  to  divided  responsibility 
between  architects,  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors; 

5.  Your  building  delivered  within  the 
allotted  time,  and  within  the  agreed 
upon  price; 

6.  A  bond,  if  required,  that  you  get  all 
we  have  specified  above. 

FOR  THIS  SERVICE  YOU  PAY: 

An  amount  within  your  appropriation 
which  includes  a  limited  agreed  upon 
percentage  to  us. 


engineers] 


furnishers] 


This  Diagram  illustrates  in  a  simple  way  the 
logical  force  of  the  Hoggson  Method. 


We  have  now  in  preparation  a  brochure  which  describes  and  illustrates 
fully  the  Hoggson  single  contract  method  of  building.  It  contains 
interior  and  exterior  views  of  residences,  which  in  appearance  and 
practical  arrangement  have  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  their  owners. 
To  those  who  intend  to  build,  it  has  much  suggestive  value.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  on  receipt  of  ten   cents. 


Ho^son^rotjien^r 

II    I /7east44Th.st(     Jy 

Vj^»d^NEW  YORK  CITY  V..^*^^ 
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An  Authority 
on  Decoration 


O  a  property-owner  who  expects  to  spend  this 
spring  from  $40  to  $1,000  on  a  piece  of  home 
decorating,  exterior  or  interior,  our  ''Dutch 
Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  N ,"  though  free,  is 
worth  at  least  an  expert  adviser's  fee — say 
five  per  cent,  of  the  expected  expenditure. 
^We  have  one  reserved,  free,  for  every 
property-owner  who  wants  practical,  authori- 
tative directions  and  suggestions  on  the  selec- 
tions of  harmonious  colors,  shrubbery 
arrangement  for  outside,  drapery  and  rugs  for 
interior,  and  the  proper  mixing  and  use  of 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil  for  painting  various 
surfaces. 

^  No  property  owner  can  afford  to  permit  the 
use  of  anything  but  the  best  in  building  or 
decorating  his  home.  Arguments  for  inferior 
substitutes  sometimes  seem  plausible,  but  in 
practice  the  genuine — the  standard — thing  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  Paint  made  of  pure  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil 
remains  the  reliable  paint.  Ask  your  painter  if  this  isn't  so. 
^  Old  patrons  as  well  as  new  are  requested  to  note  that  our 
white  lead  is  now  packed  in  steel  kegs,  dark  gun-metal  finish, 
instead  of  oak  kegs  as  heretofore.  The  Dutch  Boy  Painter 
trade  mark  is  on  the  side  of  these  new  kegs,  as  of  the  old, 
and  is  your  guaranty  that  you  are  getting  our  pure  white  lead. 

The  Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  N,is  free  to  anyone 
contemplating  painting  or  decorating  ot  any  kind.     Address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities  : 

Boston       Buffalo        Cincinnati       Cleveland       Chicago 
(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,    Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  and  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


St.  Louis 


Stewart 
Edward  White 

gives  the  best  broad  interpretation 
of  American  out-of-door  life.    His 
outdoor  novels  and  adventurous 
narratives  sound  the  deep  call  of 
the  free,  wide  spaces. 

The  Riverman    .   .    $1.50 

Arizona  Nights    .   .      1.50 

The  Blazed  Trail   .      1.50 

The  Silent  Places  .      1.50 

Conjurer's  House  .      1.25 

The  Claim  Jumpers    1.50 

The  Westerners     .      1.50 

Blazed  Trail  Stories    1.50 

The  Forest    .    .    A^ef,  $1.50  (pos/age  20c.) 

The  Mountains  Net.      1.50  (postage  20c.) 

The  Pass  .   .   .   Net,     1.25  (postage  14c.) 

Camp  and  Trail  Net.     1.25  (postage  14c.) 

The  Mystery  (IVilh  Samuel  Hopkins  Adam,)  $1.50 

^J^USINFSS  MEN.  professional  men. 
■*^  students,    men    and  women   every- 
where who  want  to  put  the  most  in  and 
get  the  most  out  of  life  without  running 
away  from  it,  have  been  helped  and  inspired 
by  these  health-preaching  common  sense 
books  by 

Dr.  Luther 
H.  Gulick 

MIND  AND  WORK 

Net,    $1.20  (postage   10c.) 

THE  EFFICIENT  LIFE 

Net,   $1.20  (postage    1  Oc.) 

Their  goal  is  contentment,  efficiency  and 
common-sense  living. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW   YORK 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

soming  sprays  of  cherry  and  apple  and  all  the 
others  —  a  window  garden  of  unexpected  loveli- 
ness, when  your  study  of  the  buds  is  done. 
February  is  preeminently  the  month  to  force  twigs. 
The  rush  of  bloom  in  May  never  brings  more 
delight  than  the  few  blossoms  which  open  on  the 
window  sill,  while  snow  lies  on  the  ledge  outside. 
Julia  E.  Rogers. 

[Note. — All  communication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Nature  Club,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City.  Nature 
students  are  invited  to  contribute  records  of  their  work  — 
photographs  and  brief  articles  —  like  the  following. 

—  The   Editors] 


w 


AN  OAK-APPLE  TREE 

HEN  a  tree  grows  old,  or  suffers  injury  by 
lightning  or  other  causes,  its  enemies  mul- 
tiply and  hasten  its  death.  Sometimes  these 
enemies  are  so  numerous  and  their  effect  upon 
the  tree  so  marked  as  to  make  an  interesting 
study.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one 
of  a  number  of  black  oaks  which  skirt  the  shore  of 
a   small  lake  near    Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.     All  of 


A  brancli  from  th.e  oak-apple  t 
together  the  gaU 


B,  showing  how  close 
ts  hang 


them  are  more  or  less  infested  with  the  gall-fly; 
but  this  tree,  which  lost  its  top  in  a  wind  storm 
four  years  ago,  is  doomed  to  sure  death.  The 
deadly  ravages  of  the  Cynips  are  more  noticeable 
each  year 

The  gall-fly  deposits  her  eggs  near  the  tip  of 
the  leaf  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  apparently, 
and  the  tip  of  the  leaf  quickly  assumes  a  spherical 
shape  and  develops  into  the  gall-nut.  Sometimes 
the  gall-nut  takes  the  whole  of  the  leaf,  sometimes 
the  base  of  the  leaf  is  spared.  These  gall-nuts 
hang  thickly  on  the  old  tree  all  winter  and  make  it  a 
curiosity.  The  tree  is  being  killed  by  inches.  The 
few  leaves  spared  by  the  insects  and  the  portions 
of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  not  rolled  into  the  gall- 
nuts  are  able  to  make  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
for  the  tree.  In  the  summer  some  bare  branches 
die  and  in  the  winter  they  are  broken  by  the 
winds.  Fred    J.    Lazell. 

A  FEATHERED  WOODSMAN 

THE  execution  of  the  pileated  woodpecker's 
powerful  beak  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  photograph.  The  tree  is  a  balsam, 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sound  in  health, 
excepting  that  worms  have  penetrated  its  heart. 
I  wo  or  three  worm  borings  may  be  seen  in  the 
hole  made  by  the  woodpecker.  This  bird  must 
have  heard  the  worms  at  work  inside  of  the  tree 
and  chopped  through  the  solid  wood  to  obtain 
them.  The  largest  hole  in  the  photograph  is 
7  inches  from  top  to  bottom,  25  inches  wide  and 
^j  inches  deep.     The  dollar  watch  hanging  above 
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Houses  varying  in  cost  from  $3,500  to  $250,000 

are  being  built 

FIREPROOF 

with 

Terra  Cotta 
HolloAv  Tile 

Even  if  you  do  not  build 
fireproof  throughout,  you 
will  find  Hollow  Tile  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  material 
for  wall  and  partition  con- 
struction. 


A  house  built  of  Hollow  Tile  and  fireproof  all  through.     Cost,  complete,  $4,500 


"Read  this  page  ihrough — then 
a^K,  for  our  booK. 


Besides  the  inestimable  value  of  their  being  fireproof,  buildings  of  Hollow  Tile  throughout  are 
better  than  frame,   brick  and  wood,   or  concrete-and-wood,  because  they  are  of 

Enduring  Masonry  Construction  Throughout 

By    reason    of    the    indestructibility    of    the    material   and  their  substantial  construction,   these    houses 

Cost  Far  Less  for  Maintenance  and  Repairs 

than  is  the  case  with  buildings  of  frame  or  brick-and-wood.      Floors  of  wooden  joist  construction  warp 
and  crack,  Floors  of  Fireproof  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile  endure  for  all  time. 

Exteriors  of  frame  houses  must  be  painted  frequently;  walls  of  Cement  Coated  Terra  Cotta  Hollow 
Tile,  never.  Walls  of  wood,  stone,  concrete  or  brick  absorb,  retain  and  carry  to  the  interior  of  the 
house  the  frost  of  Winter  and  heat  of  Summer.  The  air  space  in  walls  of  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile 
furnishes  complete  insulation  against  atmospheric  conditions,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  heating  to  a 
minimum,  and  buildings  of  this  material  compared  with  brick,  frame,  stone,  concrete  or  a  combination 
of  all  four  are 

Warmer  in  Winter — Cooler  in  Summer 

Houses  with  walls  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  frame,  must  be  "furred"  or  lined  with  wood  to  be 
plastered,  and  they  carry  sound  vibrations  and  are  subject  to  the  penetration  and  ravages  of  vermin. 
Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile  Houses  require  no  furring,  the  plastering  being  applied  direct  to  the  Hollow 
Tile,  and  they  are 

Moisture  Proof — Sound  Proof — Vermin  Proof 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  residence  with  all  these  advantages  and  completely  Fireproof  can  be 
built  at  a  lower  cost  than  one  of  brick-and-wood  or  concrete,  and  comparing  favorably  with  the  cost  of 
frame,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  talk  with  your  architect  about  this  modern  construction? 


All  architects  are  familiar  with  methods  of  designing  and 
building  houses  of  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile.  A  Copy  of  our 
book  showing  how  houses  are  constructed  of  Fireproof  Terra 
Cotta  Hollow  Tile  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

National  FireproofingCompany 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Hollow  Tile 

Contractors  for  Construction  of  Fireproof  Buildings.  The  largest 
Company  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  business  of 
fireproof  construction.     Capital— Twelve  and  one-half   Million   Dollars 

ago,  Co 
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The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to 
advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 
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Lord  Loveland 
Discovers  America 

By  C.  N.  AND  A.  M.  Williamson 

Authors  of  "Lady  Betty  across  the  Water,"     ''The  Lightning  Conductor," 
"Set  in   Silver,"   etc. 

Lady  Betty's  cousin,  the  young  Marquis  of  Loveland,  setJ  out 
from  England  to  discover  an  American  heiress.  But  his  first 
discovery  in  America  is  that  his  title  is  discredited,  and  his 
money  and  wardrobe  gone;  so  he  is  forced  to  work  his  own 
way  from  the  bottom  up.  From  a  position  one  winter's  night, 
without  an  overcoat,  on  the  "Bread  Line  "  he  struggles  along 
until  the  real  man  in  him  comes  out  on  top,  fit  to  discover  the 
real  American  girl;  so  that,  after  all,  the  "discoveries"  of  Lord 
Loveland  in  America  prove  him  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  cousin,  "Lady  Betty. " 

Eight  illustrations  in  color  by  George  Brehm. 
Fixed  price .^  $1 .20  (postage  1 2c.) 

ALSO  BY  C.  N.  AND  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Set  in  Silver,  $1.50        The  Chaperon,  $1.50        The  Car  of  Destiny,  $1.50 
The  Princess  Virginia,  $1 .50  Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Father,  $] .50 

My  Friend  the  Chauffeur,  $1 .50  Lady  Betty  across  the  Water,  $1 .50 

Counrm-LDE     iW\     TheWohid's-Work    (^\     The  Garden 
IN  AMERICA      \R/  ^^^Sf'       Magazine 

DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  &Co.  NewYoRK. 
Out  "Guide  to  Good  Books"  is  sent  upon  request 


A  w^riter  of  high   ideals,    of    broad 
human  sympathies,  and    of    admir- 
able literary  art, 

Mary 
Stewart  Cutting 

has  made  a    definite    place    in    our 
literature  for  the  domestic  comedies 
and  tragedies  and  the  romances,  of 
the  suburban  dwellers  of  our  larger 
cities : 

Just  For  Two.   Fixed  price.  $1.00  {postage  I  Oc.) 

The  Wayfarers.    $1.50. 

The  Suburban  Whirl     $1.25. 

Little  Stories  of  Marries  Life.     $1.25. 

More  Stories  of  Me-      '  Life.      $1.25. 

Little  Stories  of  Civ        p.     $1.25. 

E.  F.  Benson 

Mr.  Benson's  genius  for  characteriza- 
tion, his  brilliant  style,  his  wit,  human- 
ity and  versatility,    have  placed  hiin 
among    the  foremost  of  present   day 
English  novelists. 

In  "THE  CLIMBER"  there  is  the 
unsparing   analysis    of    an    ambitious 
woman's  soul. 

"SHEAVES"    is  an   exquisite    ro- 
mance of  perfect  love,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  many  novels  of  the  day,  for  it 
leaves  a  wholesome  impression  upon 
the  reader's  mind. 

The  brilliant  essays  in  "A  REAP- 
ING" have  established  Mr.  Benson's 
reputation  in  another  field. 
The  Climber.     Fixed  price.  $1.40  (postage  12c.) 
The  Blotting  Book,  5/. 00 
Sheaves.    Fixed  price,  $1 .40  (postage  12c.) 
A  Reaping.      Fixed  price.   $  1 .2 5  (postage  12c.) 

DOUBLEDAY, 

NEW   YuKK 

1        DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

1                                 NEW  YORK 

Holes    made    in    balsam    by    woodpeckers,    to   get    at 
worms  in  the  heart  of  the  tree 

gives  an  idea  of  the  proportions.  The  bird  cut 
sixteen  angular  rings,  or  through  i|  inches  of 
wood  before  it  came  to  the  first  worm  boring. 
The  woodpecker  delivered  many  smashing  blows 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  split 
out  the  chips  at  the  side.  The  chips  were  of  all 
sizes,  many  of  them  two  or  three  inches  in  length 
and  a  half  inch  wide. 

There  were  four  holes  in  this  tree,  showing  that 
this  bird  strikes  into  healthy  soft  woods  as  easily 
as  the  smaller  woodpeckers  work  in  rotten  wood. 
The  dimensions  of  the  lower  hole  are  2  x  2^  x  3 
inches  deep.  The  little  hole  at  the  right  is  ijx 
15x22  inches.  On  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is  the 
fourth  hole  which  is  3x2x3  inches.  An  11- 
inch  balsam  tree  near  by  was  attacked  by  the  bird, 
which  made  a  hole  through  the  solid  wood  to  a 
depth  of  5  inches.  This  one  was  32  inches  from 
top  to  bottom  and  3  inches  wide.  All  the  holes 
led  to  worm  borings.  E.    A.    Spears. 

THE  NEW  SPORT  OF  FLYING 

(Continued  from    page   424) 

not  be  any  steeper  than  the  operator  desires.  The 
weight  carried  should  also  be  in  use  all  the  time, 
and  therefore  the  motor  must  be  run  at  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  at  the  speed  at  which  it  will 
use  the  least  amount  of  gasolene,  for  that  also 
means  weight,  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  fuel 
can  be  carried.  A  motor  must  be  perfectly  reliable 
and  must  be  able  to  run  without  stopping,  for  if  it 
should  stop,  the  consequences  might  be  far  more 
disastrous  than  with  an  automobile. 

npHE  speed  of  the  aeroplane  is  a  subject  of  very 
-*■  interesting  discussion  among  aviators.  The 
Wrights  have  placed  the  limit  in  the  vicinity  of 
100  miles  an  hour,  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  is 
very  great  at  this  speed,  and  the  power  required 
would  necessitate    an    engine  of   exceptional  effi- 
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You  Who 

Pay 
The  Bills 

will  find 

Economy  in  a 

"Perfect"  Heater 

The  diflFerence  in  coal 
bills  will  pay  for  a  "Per- 
fuct"  Heater,  and  enable 
you  to  give  absolute 
comfort  to  your  family. 

Ji^ichardson  &  Boynton  ^o.'s 
"Perfect"  wS^'Im  Heaters 

are  easily  coiitrt.lled  and  regulated,  dislribiite  more  lieated,  fresh 

air  and  keep  a  mere  uniform    ten.perature    day  and    night  at  less 

cost  than  anv  other  heal 
There   are   more    bu: 

by  Richardson  &  Boyn 

this  country. 

If  you  wniiKl  knon-  wily  Rirhard^ou   &  Boyntnn  Co/s  Heaters   give 
latest  book-"  truth  About    Heatiiiii."     AVe  send    it  free  on  request. 

[(jchardson  5  B^y^K"??  C^- 


Adventures 
in  Contentment 

THE  chronicle  of  a  man  who  went 
straight  into  Nature's  heart,  and 
read  there  her  true  message  to  men. 
It  is  a  narrative  of  peace  and  optimism, 
marked  by  a  sweet,  sane  philosophy 
and  a  genuine  love   of  life. 

BY 

David  Grayson 

Illustrations  by    Thomas  Fogarly 

Net,  $1.20  {postage   1 2c.) 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


"  The  Tanks  with  a  Reputation." 

EVERY  DAIRY  NEEDS  WATER 


iid  needs  it  badly  in 
le  dry  season.  No 
other  investment    pays 

permanent  and  reliable 
Water  Supply.  Put  in  a 

Caldwell  Tank 
and  Tower 

and  you  are  equipped 
for  a  life  time.  This 
plenty  ot 
II  seasons 
and  all  requirements 
of  house,  barns,  lawns 
and  garden  and  affords 
fire  protection  besides. 
Our  Cypress  Tank  will 


gives 


the 
will  not   leak  and   can 

proof  in  any  climate. 
Our  Tubular  Column 
Steel   Towers    are    the 


^  Every  Higgin  Screen 
sees  a  dozen  ordinary 
screens  come   and  go 


THB  ordinary  kind  can't  stand  the  weather.      The  wooden  frames  soon 
zaar/>,  sp///,  sivcll  and  rot.     The  netting  eventually  rusts^  pulls  loose, 
breaks.     In  a  few  3'ears  you  need  a  new  set  or  must  worry  along  with 
the  unsightly,  stick-fast,  weather-beaten  old  ones. 


last  as  long  as  the  house  and  always  look 
like  new.  The  frames  are  enameled  steel 
or  dull  finished  copper.  Sun  and  rain  can't 
hurt  them.  The  channels  are  metal,  too,  so 
that  the  screens  atways  fit  perfectly  —  always 
slide  easily.  Nothi)ig  to  shrink,  swell, 
warp,  or  rot. 

The  netting  is  sotid  bronze  wire — 
the  same  all  the  way  through — therefore 
absolutely  rust-proof.      It    needs    110  paint 


and  never  has  to  be  painted.  It  is  held  by 
a  patented  inside  round  frame.  This  presses 
again.st  the  outside  moldings — holds  the 
wire  uniformly  tight  but  does  not  bend  it 
sharply  anywhere.  Allows  for  expansion 
and  contraction  due  to  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. Cant  pull  away  from  the  frame. 
Their  superior  2vcarr\\?,\(i'~,  Higgin  Screens 
the  cheapest  without  considering  the  extra, 
value  of  their  superior  appearance. 


Screen  once  for  all.     Get  Hi^^in  Screens  no^v 
and  save   money   later 

Branch  oiEces  in  all  principal  cities.  Local  representatives  fur- 
nish estimates  without  charge  or  obligation.  But  if  we  have  none  in 
your  city  we  will  take  measurements,  deliver  and  fit  screens;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Wherever  you  live  you  need  not  take  a  substitute 
for  Higgin  Screens. 

Free  Catalog  shows  Higgin  Screens  for  various  styles  of  windows 
and  doors  adapted  to  either  old  or  new  buildings  and  tells  what 
users  think  of  them.     Write  today. 

THE  HIGGIN  MFG.  CO. 

508.536  Washington  Ave.  NEWPORT.    KY. 


Higgin  All-Metal  Weather  Strip — Zinc  and  bronze.    Always  air-tight.    Window  never  sticks.    Circu 


HESSi^LOCKER 


THE    only    modern   Sanitary    Steel 
Medicine    Cabinet    or   Locker. 


Handsome  beveled  mirror  door.   Snow 
white,  everlasting  enamel, inside  and  out.       ]  |j| 


Costs  less  than  wood  and  is  better.  Should  be 
in  every  bathroom.  Is  dust,  germ  and  vermin 
proof  and  easily  cleaned  with  warm  water. 

Made  in  four  styles  and  three  sizes.  Price 
$7.00  and  up. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular. 
HESS,  927  L  Tacoma  Bid.,  Chicago 

Makers  of  the  Hess  Steel  Furnace. 
Sold  on  Afproval.     Free  Booklet. 


sightliest 

structures 

built.     The 

V  have  gone 

through  cyclones  with-    | 

out  damage 

.     You  can 

elect  or  we 

25  vears' 

experience. 

Send    for 

illustrated 

and     View- 

Book    and 

let    us  give 

^.,u      refer 

y..u 

ouisvil 

le,  Ky. 

This   Bungalow  is  Stained  with 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

And  the  owner  says : 

"The  sides  are  silver  gray  and  the  top  green.  We  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  stain,  and  the  cottage  is  attracting  much  attention." 
Every  one  who  uses  our  Stains  on  shingles,  or  siding, 
or  any  other  exterior  woodwork,  is  sure  to  be  pleased. 
The  colors  are  beautiful  and  lasting,  the  cost  is  about 
half  that  of  paint,  and  any  one  can  do  the  work  quickly 
and  cheaply.  They  are  made  of  Creosote,  which 
thoroughly  preserves  the  wood. 

Send  for  samples  and  circulars.     Free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,    Inc.,    -   147  Milk  Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


Residence  of  L.  M.  Dunton, 
Pres't,  Claflin  University, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
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YOUR  letter,  which  is  a 
little  tribute  to  your 
friend,  should  be  written  upon 
the  best  writing  paper  that 
money  can  buy,  because  in 
the  case  of  writing  paper  the 
very  best  costs  so  little  that 
there  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  not   using  the   best. 

The  best  writing  paper  is 
beyond  question  Crane's  writ- 
ingpaper,  Forover  a  hundred 
years  writing  paper  has  been 
made  in  the  valley  of  the  Berk- 
shire Hills,  which  compares  in 
quality  with  that  made  any- 
where in  the  world.  Among 
the  oldest  of  these  mills  are  the 
Crane  Mills  where  Crane's 
writing  papers  are  made, 
among  them  Crane's  Linen 
Lawn. 


18  looked  upon  by  people  who  know  as  perhaps 
the  best  writing  paper  that  has  been  made.  It 
is  a  perfectly  white  paper,  bearing  the  delicate 
imprint  of  the  linen  fabric  which  gives  it  its 
finish,  made  from  such  carefully  selected  rag 
stock,  by  such  carefully  watched  processes,  that 
the  resulting  paper  is  absolutely  white  and  per- 
fectly uniform  in  color.  Hold  a  sheet  of  Linen 
Lawn  to  the  light  and  you  will  note  that 
beautiful,  uniform  texture  which  is  the  mark 
of  a  good  writing  paper.  Try  it  with  your  pen, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  receives  the  writing  so 
easily  that  letter-writing  becomes  a  delight. 
Crane's  Linen  Lawn  is  one  of  a  number  of 
Crane  vvriting  papers  all  of  which  are  correct, 
though  just  now,  because  of  its  fabric  finish, 
Crane's  Linen  Lawn  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular. 

It  is  made  in  many  shades  besides  white. 
Two  of  these — Aeroplane  and  Vintage— are 
new  this  Winter. 

All  first-class  dealers  in  stationery  carry 
Crane's  Linen  Lawn,  or  can  get  it.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  buying  it  where  you  are 
and  would  like  to  see  samples,  we  will  send 
them  free  on  receipt  of  request  for  them 
and  the  name  of  the  dealer  with  whom  you 
usually   trade. 

EATON.    CRANE    &   PIKE    COMPANY 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
^I^TI  New  York 


TItADF,  JI.UtK 


ciency.  The  best  speed  for  ordinary  flying,  as  it 
seems  to  them  now,  and  which  is  based  on  their 
experience  and  practice,  is  40  miles  an  hour. 
There  is  a  limit  also  to  the  least  speed  with  which 
an  aeroplane  can  fly,  and  this  speed  seems  to  be 
about  20  miles  an  hour;  a  certain  initial  vclocit\- 
must  be  attained  in  order  to  obtain  support  from 
the  air  and  to  get  a  grip  upon  it  h\  the  |Mopclkrs. 

It  would  be  very  intcrcstm^  ro  sic  a  pi  i/,r  i)Hcrt.'d 
for  competition  which  woulil  he  won  i)\  the  slow- 
est fl\ing  machine.  This  would  ie(|uin-  rlu-  urcar- 
esr  rh()u^llt  and  the  building  of  a  machine  with 
almost  prittct  stahilit\-  and  a  very  efficient  sup- 
jiorting  surface,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  increase 
the  speed  of  an  aeroplane  than  it  is  to  add  to  an}' 
of  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  its  construc- 
tion. A  high-speed  machine,  by  its  very  momen- 
tum, is  apt  to  be  less  affected  by  irregularities  in  the 
air  currents  and  wind  gusts  than  the  slow-flying 
one. 

M.  Bleriot  seems  to  have  larger  ideas,  and  he 
is  quoted  in  the  French  papers  as  saying  that  a 
speed  of  200  miles  an  hour  is  possible,  and  that  we 
will  see  aeroplanes  built  to  carry  as  many  as  300 
people. 

'  I  ""HE  aeroplane  maybe  used  to  carry  mail  and  for 
-■■  transportation  in  regions  where  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  other  form  of  vehicle  to  be  used. 
It  is  popular  in  France,  for  there  are  many 
people  there  who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  sport 
and  the  money  to  enable  them  to  indulge  their 
tastes,  and  flying  far  surpasses  any  other  form  of 
sport.  There  are  also  many  good  flying  fields  and 
many  beautiful  country  estates  in  France,  where 
aeroplanes  may  find  grounds  large  enough  for 
flying.  There  are  not  so  many  available  places  in 
Germany,  and  suitable  locations  are  harder  to  find. 
England  has  many  good  places.  But  the  largest 
future  for  aeronautics  seems  to  be  in  America,  with 
its  extensive  plains  and  energetic  sportsmen,  and 
its  manufacturers  who  already  have  forged  ahead 
of  the  world  in  the  automobile  industry.  They 
will  no  doubt  follow  up  the  present  American  suc- 
cess in  aviation  with  other  still  more  wonderful  and 
brilliant  achievements. 

POWER  YACHTING 

{Continued  from  page  426) 

parts  of  the  country,  the  sheets  being  20  x  i6| 
inches,  sold  at  five  cents  each.  Various  sections 
of  the  coast  and  of  inland  waters  are  now  covered 
by  these  maps,  which,  though  not  suitable  for 
navigation  as  are  the  Coast  Survey  charts,  are, 
nevertheless,  useful  for  cruisers  in  small  craft, 
the  topographic  work  being  very  complete  and 
accurate,  though  depths  and  dangers  to  navi- 
gation are  not  given.  For  all  salt-water  cruising 
a  tide  table  is  absolutely  essential,  and  it  is  strange 
how  few  yachtsmen  know  and  use  the  very  com- 
plete tide  tables  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  including 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  sold 
for  fifteen  cents;  a  similar  tide  table  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  also  issued.  These  tide  tables  give  not 
only  the  times  of  both  high  and  low  water  twice 
each  day,  but  the  calculated  height  of  each  of  these 
four  tides,  with  much  other  valuable  data,  and  are 
far  superior  to  the  almanacs  given  out  by  business 
houses. 

With  the  route  of  the  summer  cruise  roughed 
out  in  a  general  way,  the  necessary  charts  may  be 
obtained  and  carefully  studied,  and  special  inquir- 
ies made  for  information  as  to  details,  such  as 
canal  regulations,  dimensions  of  locks  and  bridges, 
etc.  After  this  preliminary  planning  it  will  be 
easy  to  decide  on  the  length  of  time  that  may  prop- 
erly be  allotted  to  the  cruise,  the  points  and  dates 
at  which  diff"erent  members  may  join  the  party, 
the  provisioning,  etc.,  and  when  the  time  actually 
comes  everything  is  likely  to  run  more  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily  than  if  a  hurried  start  is  made, 
with  no  definite  plans. 

THE     CHANGING    FASHION     IN 
SHOW  DOGS 

{Continued  from  page  410) 

smaller  owners,  who  did  not  care  to  show  against 
strings  which  were  certain  to  beat  them.  This 
rivalry  passed,  however,  and  last  year  137  collies 
were  shown,  the  largest  number  since  1890,  when 
190  were  on  the  benches.  The  first  good  dogs  of 
this  breed  were  shown  in  1895  when  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  had  all  the  best  of  it,  and  Sefton  Hero 
was  in  his  prime.  After  that  came  Chorlton 
Ph.\llis,   Ornament,   Old    Hail    Admiral;  and,    in 


LEAVENS  MADE 
FURNITURE 


^  Makes  its  strongest  appeal 
lo  people  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment. A  large  business  of  sup- 
plying the  purchaser  direct  has 
been  built  upon  the  simple,  ar- 
tistic lines  of  our  designs,  solid 
construction,  and  a  variety  of 
custom  finishes,  meeting  every 
possible  requirement  of  dis- 
criminating people. 
^  A  large  assortment  of  Furniture 
in  the  natural  wood  or  stained  to 
suit  the  individual  taste.  Your 
choice  of  any  of  several  finishes  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of 
your  rooms. 


fl  Send  for  full  set  of  illustrations,  mailed 
upon  request. 

WM.  LEAVENS  &  C0< 

Manufacturers 
32  CANAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


KODAK 

means  photography  vs'ith  the 
bother  left  out.  It  means  more 
than  that.  It  means  depend- 
ability in  camera  and  film. 

Experiment    with    no    experiments.     Start 
right— witfi  a  Kodak  and  Kodak  film. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


Catalogue  fre 
dealers  or  by  i 
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Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


This  book    (ills    li 


erutor,  hi»w  to  Kiiou  t  li 
pool*  from  tlie  ;e<m><I,  Iio' 
to  keep  cluHii  lie  hill 
how   to    kt  (  p  u  Kefi  ■£(  I 


—  lots  of  things  \ 
should  kii4»\v  hifoio  l» 
iiie     A  K  \     lietriiririit 

It    also    tells    all     ,1     it 
"  Monroe.'       the     Kcfn  cr 

'hite  Porctlam   W 


]Qf^"Hojxroe 


Most  other  Refrigerators  1 

ere  particles  of  food  collec 

into  your  food  and  make  it  ] 

The  '*  Monroe  '*  can  be  sterilized  and  made  germlessly  clean  in  an  instant 
by  simply  wiping  out  with  a  cloth  wrunij  from  hot  water.  It  's  like  "washiny; 
dishes,"  for  the  "Monme"  is  really  a  thick  porcelain  dish  inside. 

The  hi-h  denih  rate  amoui;  children  in  the  summer  months  could  be 
greatly  reduced  if  the    Monroe  Refrij,'erator  was  used  in  every  home  where 

The  "Monroe"  is  installed  in  the  best  flats  and  apartments,  occupied 
by  people  who  CARE— and  is  found  today  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
^•ERY  BEST  homes  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  and  best  Hospitals 
use  it  exclusively.  The  health  of  the  whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the  use 
of  a  Monroe  Rerrigerator. 

When  you  have  carefully  read  the  bonk  and  know  all  about  Home  Re- 
frigeration, you  will  know  WHY  and  «ill  realize  how  important  it  is  to 
select  carefully.    Please  write  for  book  today 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  E,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Window-glass  lamp- 
chimneys    are     cheap, 
as     paper-soled    shoes 
are    cheap — cheap     to 
buy,  but   dear  to  use. 
My  name,  Macbeth, 
on      a     lamp-chimney 
means    it    is    made   of 
tough    glass,    clear    as 
Ke.;  u  s  >.,  o,i       crystal     and     that     it 
won't  break  from  heat. 

Best  grocers  and  lamp  stores  sell 
Macbeth   Chimneys. 

My  lamp-chimney  book  insures 
your  getting  the  right  chimney  for 
any  lamp.     It  is  free.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Ideal  Sewerage  System 

for    Country   Homes,    Camps,    Institutions, 
etc. where  there  is  no  sewer  connection. 

G.    F.   ARCHER,    R.  39,  39  CortUndt  St.,  New  York 


MOTTS  PLUMiMG 

cAHOWER  BATH/^ 


MONG  the  well-inform- 
ed, the  use  of  shower  and 
needle  baths  is  no  longer 
considered    a    matter  of 
mere    Summer    comfort.     The 
tonic  effect  of  this  form  of  bath- 
ingisnowrecognized  as  necessary 
to    all-year-round  healthfulness. 
We  make  every  necessary  fixture 
from  the  simplest  hand-spray  to 
complete  combinations  for  spe- 
cial shower  rooms.     We  are  also 
prepared    to    furnish    complete 
hydrotherapeutic    equipments 
for  residences  or  hospitals. 


MODERN   PLUMBING 

When  planning  bathroom  equipment, 
send  for  our  booklet,  "Modern  Plumb- 
ing," which  shows  the  most  advanced 
fixtures  in  Imperial  and  Vitreous  Porce- 
ain  and  Porcelain  Enameled  Iron  Ware. 
There  are  24  illustrations  of  model  bath- 
rooms ranging  in  cost  from  $85  to  $3,000. 
Full  description  of  each  fixture  is  given, 
with  general  information  regarding  deco- 
ration and  tiling.  Sent  on  receipt  of  four 
cents  to  cover  postage. 


MOTT   IRON   WORKS 

ISiS  OVER  EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY  1910 

FTH    AVENUE    AND     SEVENTEENTH     STREET 


BRA  iXCHES 
Boston,       Chicago,       Philadelphia,       Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,    Minneapolis,     Washington,    St.    Louis, 
New    Orleans,     San     Francisco,     San     Antonio, 
Atlanta,  Seattle  and  Indianapolis 
CANADA:    8  3  B  1  e  ii  r  y    St..     M  o  n  i  r  e  a  1 


TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  YOU  ARE  GETTING  GENUINE  MOTT 
WARE,    LOOK     FOR     THE    MOTT    LABEL    ON    EACH    PIECE 


iMQiffl 


Wood  Rollers 
Tia  Rollers 


See  that  the  label  on  each  Roller  bears  this  script 
signature   for  your  protection. 

Oct  "  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers 


PAYMENT  CONDITIONAL  UPON  SUCCESS 


Smoky  Fireplaces    Cooking  Odors 

Remedied  Prevented 


Remedied 

TWENTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  in  dealing  with  the 
above  trouble.  Thoroughly  trained  workmen  employed. 
In  most  cases  work  can  be  done  without  defacing  decorated 
walls  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  the  household. 


THE  \VHITLEY  SYSTEM  OF  KITCHEN  VENTILA- 
TION will  prevent  the  kitchen  odors  from  permeating  the 
premises.  Designed  and  installed  to  meet  individual  require- 
ments.  Suitable  for  fine  residences,  hotels,  clubs,  institutions,  etc. 


Examinations  and  estimates    without  charge  within  500  miles  of  New  Vorlc.        Contracts  entered  into  with  the  understanding  that  charges  are  for  results 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    A    FEW    OF   THE    MANY    THOUSANDS    WHO    HAVE    AVAILED    THEMSELVES    OF    MY    SERVICES 

Grover  Cleveland,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Union  League  Club,  New  York 


W.  A.  Slater,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Jolin  Hav,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Princeton  University,  Princeton.  N.  J. 
Brown  University,   Providence,  R.  I. 
Senator  Aldrich.   Providence,  R    I. 
Clement  B.  Newbold.  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
University  Club,  New  York 


Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Clioate 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr 
Col.  John  J.  Astor 
George  J.  Gould 


Mf>rris   K.  Jesup 
Henrv  Clews 
Joseph  Pulitzer 
R.  Fulton  Cutting 
U.S.  Government  for: — 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
U.  S.  Naval  Academv,  Annapolis 
Md. 


McKim,  Mead  &  Wli 
Carrere  &  Hastings 
Hunt  &  Hunt 
C.  P.  H.  Gilbert 


JOHN     WHITLEY,    Engineer  and  Contra^ctor.     215  Fulton   St.,     Brooklyn,    NEW   YORK 
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The  Unseen  Power 

As  man's  mechanical  skill  increases  he  conceals  the  means  by  which 
work  is  done.  Compare,  for  example,  the  earliest  locomotives  and 
their  exposed  mechanism  with  the  modern  "iron  horse,"  or  the  early 
walking-beam  engine  with  a  modern  motor-boat  driven  by  a  sub- 
merged propeller  and  seeming  to  move  as  if  alive.  In  your  country 
home  there  is  no  need  to  insult  the  landscape  with  a  towering,  clat- 
tering, unreliable  windmill.  Leave  windmills  to  the  days  of  "New 
Amsterdam,"  and  the  old  flint-lock  muskets  to  lovers  of  antiques, 
and  let  your  water  supply  be  furnished  by  the  little,  inconspicuous 
Hot-Air  Pump,  which  can  be  tucked  away  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar, 
barn,  or  outhouse,  works  silently,  and  independently  of  wind  or 
weather,  and  is  reliable  always.  Once  installed  it  is  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind. 


table  dealer  in  your  loc 
use  throughout  the  wor]( 


mm\m  -  ikhicsson 

atioiis.     Wlien  so  situated  tliat  you  cann<,t 
te  to  our  nearest  office  (see  list  below;  for  1 

..    vho  will  sell  you  only  the  genuine  pump. 

-day.     Write  for  Catalogue  CS,  and  ask  for 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

40  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago 

40  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia 

;A1ho  builders  of  the  new  **  Keeco  "  Electric  Pump.) 


appears  upon  the 
This  name  pro- 
personally  inspect 
he  name  of  a  repu- 
Over  40,000  are  in 
yedttced  price-lzsi^ 


Special  Final  Notice 

The  Garden  Magazine  Goes  to  $1^^  February  1,  1910 


Last  Call  at 
the  Old  Rate 


You  Can  Have 
The  Garden  Maga- 
zine for  $.66?,^ 
a  Year  for  Three 
Years 

A 

Better  Garden 
Magazine 


In  order  to  protect  all  good  friends  of  this  peri- 
odical before  the  new  rate  of  ^i  .50  a  year  becomes 
effective,  we  offer  until  February  ist  a  three- 
years'  subscription  for  ^2.00. 

And  when  you  figure  it  at  the  new  rate  of 
^j.50  a  year,  it  represents  a  saving  of  ^2.50 
to  you.  This  is  your  reward  for  prompt 
action.  Should  you  prefer  to  subscribe  for  one 
year,  you  may  remit  at  the  old  rate  of  $1.00 
until  February  ist. 

With  the  advance  in  rate  there  will  come  to 
Garden  readers  a  better  and  more  useful  mag- 
azine. Among  the  new  features  planned  there 
will  be  departments  devoted  to  the  Orchard  and 
Fruit  Gardens,  "More  and  Better  Fruit," 
"Spring  and  Fall  Plants,"  "Perfect  Vegetable 
Gardens,"  "Landscape  Gardening,"  etc.  The 
regular  departments  will  sparkle  with  new  life 
and  vigor,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  fully  up 
to  all  requirements. 

Your  Last  Chance !     ^^is  is  your  last  opportunity  to  obtain  The  Gar- 
Act  Now  and  ^^"  Magazine  for  $1.00  a  year,  or  three  years 

Save  $2  50  for  $2.00.     By  subscribing  now  you  can  make  a 

saving  that  will  be  impossible  a  month  later. 
Surely  when  the  opportunity  to  save  is  so  great, 
you  must  admit  that  you  would  be  missing  an 
unusual  chance  should  you  overlook  this  special 
offer.  Send  in  your  subscription  at  once  and 
take  advantage  of  the  special  rate  before  it  is 
too  late.  This  offer  closes  in  about  fourteen 
days — on  Feb.  i,  1910. 

ACT  NOW!  Orders  at  the  old  rates  will  be  accepted 
up  to  and  including  January  31,  1910 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO^US  E.  16th  St.,  New  York 


the  late  years,  even  better  dogs,  when  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's rivals  increased  in  numbers  and  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Farm  Kennels,  H.  Mowbray  Palmer,  the  Coila 
Kennels,  and  the  Balmoral  Kennels  entered  the 
field,  and  now  there  are  a  dozen  breeders  with 
high-class  clogs. 

One  of  the  breeds  which  has  had  ups  and  downs 
IS  the  Old  English  sheepdog,  which  had  few 
representatives  for  a  number  of  years,  hut  which 


Tile  Scottish  terriers  have  steadily  gained  in  popular- 
ity year  by  year.     Ch.  Walescott  Invader 

had  a  decided  boom  in  1902,  when  the  number 
shown  was  increased  from  seven  to  twenty-four, 
lliis  was  due  to  the  advent  of  an  English  kennel 
with  some  fine  specimens,  among  them  being 
St\'lish  Boy  and  Bouncing  Lass.  Some  Ameri- 
cans took  up  this  dog,  Frohman  and  Dillingham 


The  only  pug    that    enjoys    any    popularity    at  present 
is  the  black.      One  ol  Howard  Gould's  dogs 

among  them,  and  the  next  year  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  breed  was  reached.  Since  then  the 
number  has  fallen  off,  and  last  year  only  seventeen 
were  on  the  benches,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  also  not  as  high  as  it  had  been,  the  impetus 
given  bv  the  two  importations  havmg  been  lost. 


-  -^.z^l^' 

0.  ■„ 

IS  devoted  to 


laster.     Ch.    Chi 


The  future  of  the  dog  is  a  matter  for  conjecture, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  likely  to  be  any  more 
popular  than  at  present. 

Poodles  have  had  their  ups  and  downs  as  well. 
At  first  H.  G.  Trevor,  with  his  champion  Milo, 
had  about  all  that  were  worth  having.  When  he 
began  to  breed  fewer  dogs  the  number  shown 
slowly  dwindled,  but  later  the  Misses  Grace  and 
Lucille  Alger  established  the  Red  Brook  Kennels 
and  were  successful,  and  now  poodles  seem  to  be- 
holding their  own.  Dachshunde,  fox  hounds  and 
beagles  have  varied  in  numbers  but  litttle  in  twenty 
years,  each  show  having  a  few  more  or  less,  but  no 
great  change  has  been   ap|xirent,  although  those 
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New   Dunning   Boilers 

For  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

have   for  more  than    thirty   yrars    l)wii 
usfil,    ill    many    departments,    by    the 

United   States    Government 

lieoans^e  made  of  wrouu'lit  steel,  not  cast  iron,  therefore 
Perfectly  Safe  ;  and  l.ecanse  made  with  fire-liox  sur- 
rounded l)y  water  chambers  and  haviim  fire  travel  twice 
the  lengtli  of  the  lioilcr,  thus  insuring  complete  com- 
bustion, therefore  Most  Economical. 

Investigate  the  Kew  Dunning  before  you  decide  on 
^Kj' steam  or  hot  water  boiler.  Tlieyac^i  will  demon- 
strate its  value.    Let  us  give  you  these. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  38th  edition,  with  Price  List 
New  York  Central  Iron  Works  Co..    Geneva,  N.  Y. 


R.UUD 


Automatic  Gas 
Water   Heater 


l>lest  and  most  economical  water  heater  made.  A  mere  turn  of 
faucet  and  you  have  hot  water.  Write  for  handsome  descri]!- 
Booklet.    Ruud  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  G,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A    Free    Trial    Package    is    Mailed    to    Every- 
one Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  has 
discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  tlie 
use  of  oil.  Recalls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  conies  in  the  form  of  a 
dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather-proof,  fire-proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It 
adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  store  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  32  North  St.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  tiial  package,  also  color 
card  and  full  information  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a 
good  many  dollars.     Write  to-day. 


—in  your  home 
—about  the  barns 
—on  your  farm 

means  a  htiitdred  added  comfc 

to  every  metaber  of  your  family. 

No  matter  where  you  live— whether 

in  a  5,  7,  9,  or  12  room  house — iu  town 

or  country— an  ample  supply  of  water, 

piped  to  any  room  or  any  part  of  the 

place,    is   now    within    easy    reach  to 

eliminate  drudgery,   heavy  lifting— and 

safeguard  your  family  health.  '^ 

are  designed  for  just  such  homes  as  your  own.      > 
Be  it  large  or  small  there  is  a  Leader  plant  of 
a  size  and  capacity  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

A  Steel  Leader  tank  in  your  cellar,  connected  'il 
■with  your  well,  cistern  or  spring— a  gas  engine,  | 
windmill  or  handpump  and  a  i 

simple,  easy-to- install  sys-  ■^  J 

tem  of  piping  is  all  that  .'^  ' 

is  necessary. 
Send  For  "How  I 

Free  Booklet  solved 
the  Water  Supply  Prob. 
lem"— a  helpful  booklet. 
Mailed  Free  — together 
w.thlUustrated  catalog— 
upon  request.    Address: 

Leader  Iron  Works 

inn4  JaBperSt.,Decatur,Ill. 
I  510  15  WiUiam  St., 
Hew  York  City 


Here  are  Nine  Reasons  Why  Kewanee  Water 
Supply  Systems  are  Satisfying  Over  10,000  Users 


This  illustration  will  give  you 
some  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  a  complete 
Water  Works  System  for  a  building 
of  similar  size. 

This  building  is  equipped  with  the 
Kewanee  System  No.  250,  which  in- 
cludes a  gasoline  engine  pumping 
outfit. 


1.— Always  sure  of  plenty  of  water  under 
strong  pressure— 60  lbs.  if  you  want  it. 

2. — No  break-downs— no  leaks — no  freeze- 
ups — no  repair  bills. 

3.— No  hair  trigger  regulations  to  get  out  of 
order.  No  manipulating.  Everything 
simple  and  sensible. 

4.— Water  in  storage.  No  need  to  start  the 
pump  every  time  you  want  a  glass  of 
water. 

5.— Your  Kewanee  System  is  designed  for 
your  particular  requirements. 

S.— Kewanee  Pumping  machinery  is  design- 
ed for  the  special  requirements  of  air 
pressure  service — built  for  long  and 
steady  service.  We  make  our  own 
machinery. 

7. — Kewanee  Systems  are  built  to  give  as 
good  service  the  tenth  year  as  they  will 
the  first  year. 

8. — Kewanee  Systems  now  satisfactorily 
serve  10,000  owners.  Your  water 
supply  problem  is  in  the  hands  of 
experts  when  we  handle  it.  Results 
are  certain.     No  experimenting. 

9. — Kewanee  Systems  cost  less  than  you 
imagine.  Complete  Water  Supply 
Plants  are  to  be  had  from  $70.00  up, 
according  to  amount  of  water  required 
and  kind  of  pumping  outfits  desired. 

NOTE:— Like  all  good  things,  the  Kewanee 
System  has  inferior  imitations.  Avoid  them. 
Get  the  genuine  and  you'll  take  no  chances 
— we  guarantee  that. 


The  costof  theapparatus  was  about 
$300,  and  the  Water  Works  System  is 
as  perfect  and  complete  for  this  house 
as  the  waterworks  system  for  a  large 
city. 

Write  for  details  about  your  own 
water  problem.  Our  engineering  de- 
partment gives  this  service  free.  Ask 
for  64  page  illustrated  catalog  No.  !• 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1 566  Hudson-Terminal  Building.  SO  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 
305  Diamond  Bank  Building.  Pittsburg.  Pa.  1212  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago.  IlL 


The  Most  Artistic  and  Permanent  Building  Material  in  the  World 

It  costs  very  little  more  than  wood  and  usually  less  than  concrete 
and  is  far  superior  and  preferable  to  either.  Altogether  different 
in  coloring,  texture  and  hardness  from  ordinary  face  brick. 

For  every  extra  dollar,  it  adds  ten  dollars  to  the  value  of  the 
building  and  vastly  increases  the  salability  of  the  entire  property. 
'Uhere  is  only  one  ' '  Tapestry ' '  Brick  —  f^^  name  is  stamped  on  each  buck 

Our  valuable  book  "Tapestry 
Brickwork,"  giving  comparative 
costs  of  wood,  concrete  and  brick 
constructions,  48  pages,  8  in  col- 
ors, describing  the  brick  architec- 
ture of  all  ages,  full  of  interest  to 
architect  and  home  builder,  sent 
on  receipt  of  20c  (less  than  the 
cost  to  publish).  Write  for  infor- 
mation, describing  the  work  you 
have  in  mind. 

FISKE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Tapestry  Brich 
1722  Flatiron  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 
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Horticultural  Directory  pLts 


Information 'about   trcts,   shrub';,   flowers, 
ts,  etc.,  will  be  furnishtci  upon  request. 
Address  HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT,    133-137    East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


Have  Us  Inspect  Your  Trees 

JUST  because  your  trees  look  all  right  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  all  risht.  You  cant  go  by  looks.  They 
may  be  infested  by  scale,  and  you  not  know  it —  and 
scale  kills  trees  in  short  order. 

The  very  heart  of  some  of  your  finest  specimens  may 
be  infested  by  borers,  which  not  only  rapidly  riddle  the 
\vood,  but  the  destructive  decay  of  the  tree  always 
follows  in  the  borers'  trail. 

An  innocent  looking  decay  spot  or  crack  may  not  seem 
serious  to  you,  but  the  illustrations  show  how  what 
looked  to  be  but  a  slight  opening,  barely  big  enough  to 
put  the  fingers  in,  turned  out  to  be  the  front  door  to  a 
cavity  almost  large  enough  to  crawl  into. 

Such  a  tree  might  possibly  stand  for  years,  and  then  a 
wind  come  along  some  day  and  strike  it  right,  and  over 
it  would  go.     It  would  take  fifty  years  to  grow  another 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  our  inspection  covers. 
Ihis  ..iciimL;  l.uks  W^  locate  the  troubles,  because  "looking  for  trouble"  is 

'^ 'i'n'ii'i'fiu  "  "^  our  business.     You  will  be  advised  frankly  on  the  prob- 

able  cost  of  any    needed   work   to   give   your  trees   an 
absolutely  clean  bill  of  health. 
Our  inspection  men  are  Forestry  graduates  of  the  leading  colleges,  they  know  the 
men  are  carefully  trained,  and  thoroughly  know  their  end  of  it  in  every  detail. 

In  the  broader  sense  we  are  likewise  Foresters.     We  can  show  you  how  to  make  your  woodlands  pay. 
We  have  two  booklets;  one,  "The  Care  of  Trees,"  the  other,  "Profit  in  Woodlands."     Will  gladly  send 
you  either  one  or  both.     Or,  still  better  for  you,  arrange  at  once  with  you  for  an  inspection. 
Note  that  we  have  offices  in  four  leading  cities. 


■  busmess  —  Our  work- 


who  show  fox  hounds  and  beagles  have  big  strings 
—  too  big,  in  faet,  for  the  good  of  the  breed,  as 
when  they  quit  there  will  be  no  one  to  take  their 
places.  Cocker  spaniels  have  always  been  liked 
and  are  now  in  the  height  of  their  popularity,  and 
they,  too,  are  lovable  animals.  Bull  terriers  have 
about  held  their  own,  their  numbers  having 
decreased  with  time,  but  the  number  of  exhibitors 


N50N-WHITAKERC0 

ERCiALC/ Landscape  Foresters 


842  Tremont  Bulldirg,  Boston 


832  MonaJnock  Building,  Chicago 


1702  Flatiron  Building.  New  York 


GARDEN  GUIDE  AND  RECORD 


is  the  title  of  ournew  hand  book  of  condensed  cultural  instructions,  and  whieh  we  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  publications.  One  of  our  customers  who  has  had 
an  advance  copy,  says:"//  is  the  most  complete,  concise  and  comprehensii'e  book  of  its 
kind."  To  give  our  annual  catalogue,  '  'Everything  for  the  Garden,  "  described  below, 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer. 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

To  everyone  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents 
(in  stamps)  we  will  mail  our  annual  catalogue  "Everything  for  the  Garden"  described  below, 
the  "Garden  Guide  and  Record."  and  also  send  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50c  "HEN- 
DERSON" COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS  containing  one  packet  each  of  G;anf  M.xed  Sw,,t  Pea,;  Giant 
Fanes  Pan, ies.  Mixed ;  Cant  Cctona  liters.  Mixed;  Henderson's  Sig  Boston  Leiture;  Freedom  Tomato 
and  Henderson's  Blood    Turnip  Beet  in   a   coupon   envelope  which,  when  emptied   and  returned,  will  be 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN, 


page 


Peter  Henderson  &  Go. 


It  requires  sharp      ^ 
tool-steel  to  cut  grass 

This  is  shown   by  the  man  with  a  scythe   who 
frequently  stops  to  "whet  up."  The  Pennsylvania 
Lawn  Mower  is  the  only  one  made  in  which  all  the 
blades  are  actually  self-sharpening,  because  they  are 
all  made  of  crucible  tool  steely  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil. 
The  self-sharpening  feature  keeps  the  blades  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LAWN  MOWER 


always  in-first  class  cutting  condition.     Most  any  mower  cuts  when  new- 
a  Pennsylvania  will  cut  equally  well  when  a  dozen  or  more  years  old  and 
spending  a  dollar  for  sharpening.     Buy  a  Pennsylvania  Mower  for  the  same 
reason  that  you  buy   a  high-grade   carving  knife  or  pair  of    shears  — good 
service  and   lasting  satisfaction. 

Our  booklet    "The  Lawn  — Its  Making  and   Care"    was  written 
by    a  well-known    authority.     It    will   be   found    invaluable  to   any 
one  mterested  m  lawns  and  shrubbery.     We  will  gladly  forward         ^        S-^LA^  . 
a  copy  free  on  reque!>t. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Box  1576,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


lias  become  larj;er,  \\ 
Bulldogs  have  added 
specialty  club  which 
most     active     of     ail. 


JF  E  B  R  i;  A  R  Y  ,     I  q  I  O 
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Old   English  Flowers 

AH  the  bright,  hardy  flowers  that  charm  the  eye  in  the 
EngHsh  country-house  garden  are  conveniently  within 
your  reach  now  that  the  duty  on  bulbs,  seeds  and 
plants  is  practically  removed  under  the  new  Tariff. 
All  the  world  knows  of  the  skill  and  experience  of 
"Kelway's  of  Langport "  in  the  development  of  the 
paeony,  the  delphinium,  the  gaillardia,  and  many 
other  garden  favourites  ;  and  this  skill  and  experience 
are  at  your  disposal. 

The  Kelway  Artistic  Herbaceous  Border  will  keep  a  garden 
bright  with  a  constant  succession  of  harmoniously  grouped 
flowers  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  All  the  plants 
are  from  strong  country-grown  stocks,  which  will  flourish 
in  almost  any  soil  and  climate ;  but  special  care  is  taken 
to  select  those  most  suitable  for  American  conditions.  Borders 
will  be  planned  free  to  fill  any  space  if  dimensions  are  given.        • 

The   Keluav    P.ooklet.  'I^'"-   |<el"iV    I'"!:'-]''         i 

'^Bt£S^  KELWAY  Sl SON  -f}^:H::££-  \ 
LANGPORT  •  SOMERSET   ENGLAND 


Farrs  New  CateJqpue  of 
Hdi^  Plant  Specialties 

^    ^  describing  a  wonderful  collection  of 

Irises,  Peonies  and  Phloxes — every- 
where acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  in  this  country — a  quarter 
million  Irises  and  Peonies,  in  upwards 

.^Si  of 


% 


thousand  varieties,  besides 
Delphiniums,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Poppies  and  all  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Hardy  Garden. 

A     Retrospect  —  -1  Boifs   Garden     on    a 

pi  dine  taini  out  in  Iowa  which  developed  a 

passionate     love    of    "growing    things." 

llitii  the  gitat  (  xls    with  '  a  nameless  longing,"  till  one  day  my 

(loctoi  said     '  (to  back  to  the  country  and  dig."     A  final  surren- 

and  an  uttei  abandonment  to  an  absorbing  passion— a  man's 

Itn  that  long  since  oveiflowed  out  into   the   open  fields,  a 

j;loii()nsriotof  coloi,  an  intoxication  of  delight.    Peonies,  Irises, 

Phloxes— I    mu>,t    ha\  e    them    all,  and    for  ten   years    I    have 

gatheit  d  them  fiom  all  over  the  world. 

A  Revelation     An   Inspiration— My  first  catalogue,  issued 

loutajeai  ago,  became  almost  a  necessity,  but  in  offering  my 

lants  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  I  had  many  misgivings 

St  the  pleasure  from  growing  flowers  just  for  themselves  would 

'  marred    by  growing  thein  to  sell.     I  little  anticipated  the 

gi-nerous  ri's|>onse  my  first  book  brought  forth.     Prom  all  over 

tlif  country  liave  come  the  most  delightful  letters  — a  wonderful 

iiis]iiration  ti)  me.  I  want  to  thank  my  many  new-found  friends, 

wli.isc  a|.)inci:ition,  so  kindly  expressed,  has  given  me  a  new 

and  uiir\|Mcti-(l  ]ileasure. 

A  Resolution— But  you  have  made  me  realize  the  grave  re- 
spiiiisiliilhy  1  must  assume  if  I  continue  to  "make  good"  In  the 
face  of  a  business  that  has  expanded  so  rapidly,  maintaining 
the  high  standard  I  have  set  and  returning  the  confidence  with 
which  I  have  been  favored.  New  friends  I  hope  to  make,  but 
I  care  more  to  keep  the  old  ones,  and  I  am  resolved  if  possible 
ti>  make  Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties  mean  more  than  amere 
name  for  selling  ]ilaiits.  3Iy  new  b(»>k  I  have  tried  to  make 
more  iM-autiful,  mure  ccim|ili't<'.  and  Iji'tter  in  everyway.  If, 
as  many  wrotf,  the  old  one  was  helpful,  I  have  tried  to  make 
!■  new  ■■!;(■  more  so. 

The  new  catalogrue  is  free  to  all  who  love  hardy  plants.  Send 
1-  it  today  if  villi  have  a  garden  and  are  interested. 

BERTRAND    H.  FARR,  Wyomissing   Nurseries, 
809C.  Penn  Street  READING,  PENNA. 


A  Tree  Fell  Down 
And  Was  Forever  Lost 

The  owner  loved  and  prized  it,  and  vs^ould  give 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  replace  it.  Nov^r  he  must 
wait  years  and  years  for  anotht r  tree,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  his 
phice  have  lessened  because  the  tree  is  gone. 

It  was  not  the  Tree's  Fault — 
Wounded,  it  Called  for  Help! 

But  the  owner  could  not  hear  its  silent  appeal!  The  tree 
butcher,  years  before,  cut  off  a  limb  the  wrong  way,  decay  set 
in  and  disease  followed.  Slowly  dA'ing,  the  tree  fought  for  its 
life,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  Davey 
Tree  Surgeons 

could  have  s.ived  that  tree,  as  thex 
can  save  any  tree,  if  called  earlx 
enoueli;  as  tliev  liave  saved  thousands 
of  trees.  Tliey  understand  tree  lan- 
guage, and  tree  diseases,  can  read  tlie 
trees'  warnings  and  appeals,  prescribe 
for  their  ills  and  heal  their  wounds 

"  Our  Wounded 
Friends,  the  Trees" 

is  a  handsome  book,  full  of  tree  lore 
tree  love  and  practical  tree  facts  It 
tells  how  John  Davey,  father  of  the 
new  profession  of  tree  surgery,  has 
trained  a  host  of  tree-loving  experts 
10  save  the  lives  of  trees.  This  book 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  who 

THE  DAVEY  TREE 
EXPERT  COMPANY 

142  Elm  Street         KENT.  OHIO 
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Simpson 

Motor  Lawn  Mower  and  Roller 

produces  the  perfect  hnvti. 

The  up-to-date  machine  for  giving  the  right  care  to  large  lawns — cutting  the  grass  and 
rolling  the  ground — and  saving  time,  labor  and  money.  Invaluable  for  the  grounds  of  country 
clubs,  golf  courses,  public  parks,  and  especially  large  pri\ate  estates. 

It  not  only  mows  and  rolls  at  one  operation,  but  works  equally  well  as  an  independent 
roller,  which  makes  it  additionally  valuable  for  gravel  walks,  tennis  courts,  and  roadways. 

Does  inore  and  better  work  than  three  horse-mowers.  Indispensable  for  making  a  golf 
course  record  breaking  and  for  keeping  it  up-to-date. 

The  Simpson  is  driven  by  an  i8  horse-power  gasoline  motor,  with  j  to  J  gallon  of  gasoline 
an  hour.  Anyone  familiar  with  automobiles  can  operate  it  on  sight,  and  inexperienced 
persons  require  but  a  few  lessons. 

Write  fur  full  information  and  illusiraticjns. 

William  Simpson  &  Sons,  1011  Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


S 


A    Conservatory    and 
Greenhouse    Combination 

Attached  Directly  to  the  residence 

THIS  is  an  ideal  arrangement  for  those  wliose  love  of  flowers  brings  the  wish  to  liave  them  readily  accessible, 
no  matter  what  the  weather. 

But  aside  from  this  purely  personal  point  of  view,  there  is  the  pleasure  it  affords  your  guests.  Kor  mstance, 
in  this  case  the  dining  room  looks  directly  into  the  conservatory  which  is  kept  filled  with  blooming  plants,  hanging 
ferns  and  beautifully  marked  foliage  plants;  the  finest  specimens  of  which  are  continually  supplied  from  the 
greenhouse.      A  delightful  outlook  it  is  ! 

The  greenhouse  only  a  few  steps  down  the  plant-lined  passage,  is  always  interesting. 

The  portion  of  the  greenhouse  shown  here  is  filled  with  the  taller  plants  and  palms,  while  the  greenhouse 
garden  proper  is  adjoined  directly  to  it— you  can  just  see  a  part  of  it  at  the  right. 

Here  are  the  beds  of  roses,  carnations  and  general  flowers  that  are  cut  by  the  armful  from  the  time  the  out- 
doors garden  is  over,  till  it  is  in  bloom  a!;ain. 

So  you  see  this  combination  works  out  ideally.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  we  make  possible  for  vou.  Our 
business  is  solely  that  of  building  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  and  we  know  our  business. 

In  writing  to  us  you  will  save  delay  in  reply,  by  sending  your  letter  to  any  one  of  the  four  branch  offices  that 
may  be  nearest  you. 

Lord   and  Burnham  Company 


IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


makes  them  easily  cared  for.  One  peculiar 
characteristic,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  is. 
their  utter  inability  to  comprehend  their  great; 
size,  for  they  average  the  largest  of  all  breeds.- 
They  have  a  way  of  trying  to  get  into  one's  lap, 
a  rather  difficult  proposition  for  a  dog  weighinga 
close  to  200  pounds,  but  this  is  simply  a  displayl 
of  affection  which  is  common  with  the  breed.! 
Since  the  first  dog  was  benched  the  number  shown  • 
has   oradiialh'    increased    from    one    to    sixtv-four ' 


—  tile  number  in  the  last  show.  In  the  early  days 
tile  great  brindle  Major  McKinley  was  a  favorite, 
and  since  that  time  the  best  have  been  Sander 
Vom  Inn  and  Guido  of  Broughton,  both  splendid 
specimens.  The  biggest  dog  was  probably  the 
Earl  of  Wurtemburg. 

Yo  the  credit  of  the  show  is  one  new  breed,  the 
Bo.ston   terrier,   wiiich   made   its   first  appearance 


in  the  show  of  1 894  when  a  class  was  made  for  him 
and  thirteen  were  on  the  benches.  They  were 
looked  at  with  curiosity,  but  with  no  particular 
interest  that  year,  or  the  next,  when  thirty-two 
were  shown.  But  in  1896,  when  sixty-eight 
specimens  were  benched  there  seemed  to  come 
an  awakening  and  the  public  began  to  take  an 
interest.  Prices  were  high  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  rearing  the  puppies,  but  that  did  not    prevent 


C 


Cocker    spaniels    are    lovable    aminals    and    tlley    have 
always  been  popular.      Ch.   Lady  Drassac 

purchases,  and  soon  the  demand  was  greater  than 
the  supply  and  a  great  boom  set  in,  which  has 
steadily  increased  until  the  Boston  terrier  has 
become  the  largest  in  point  of  numbers  of  any  in 
the  show.  Buster  of  A.  L.  Goode  was  the  first 
good  one,  and  then  came  Monte,  and  his  son 
Cracksman,  with  his  sons  Sportsman,  Eastover 
Lancelot,  and  Oarsman;  Sullivan's  Punch,  and 
his  sons  Opal  and  Lord  Derby,  and  his  daughter 
Ladv   Daint\-,   and   Tony    Bo\-,   all   of  which   are 
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ARDEN  BOOK 

Thousands  of  flower  and  vegetable-growers  % 

— both  professional  and  amateur,  turn  every  year  to      | 
Dreer's  Garden  Book  as  their  authority   on   what, 
when  and  how  to  plant. 

The  1910  Edition  is  ready.     256  large  pages  of 
practical  gardening  information,  based  on  an  ex- 
perience of  72  years.     More  than  a  thousand  photo- 
illustrations.     Descriptions  and  prices  of  over  1200 
varieties   of   flower    seeds;    over   600   varieties   of 
vegetables;  and  more  than  2000  kinds  of  plants, 
besides  numerous  shrubs,  climbers,  small  fruits, 
aquatics,  etc.,  etc. 


In  addition  to  catalog  information  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred 

Cultural  Notes 

of    special    interest   and    advantage,   particularly    to    the 

amateur  who  takes  pride  in  being  successful  with  flowers, 

vegetables,  climbing  plants,  hardy  shrubs,  etc.      For  example  : 

How    to    Grow    Flowers    from    seed,    both     annual     and 

perennial. 

ire  mail  the  Garden  Book  to  our  patrons  ivilhout  application.     If  you  haiu 
not  received  it  ive  it-ill  mail  a  cofy  free  on    mentinn   of  this   mai^azine 


How  to  grow  Asters,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  Ferns, 
Gladioli,   Palms,   Roses,  Water-Lilies,   etc. 

How  to  make  and  care  for  borders  of  old-fashioned  hardy 
plants. 

How  and   when   to  plant  and  prune  shrubs. 

The  tools  to  use,   insecticides,   fertilizers,   etc.,   etc. 

Also  hints  for  the  amateur  who  grows  plants  in  the 
home;  the  kind  of  soil  to  use;  about  drainage;  about  re- 
potting. 

714  Chestnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


HENRY  A.  UKlC: 
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An  Interesting  Collection 


of  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs 
and  Interior   Decorations 

is  constantly  on  exhibition  in  our  spacious 
show  rooms,  which  contain  everything  that 
adds   comfort,   utility  or    beauty    to    the  house. 


fl 


Furniture  for  Dining  Room,  Living  Room, 
Library,  Bed  Room,  Sewing  Room  and  Den, 
in  appropriate  designs,  woods  and  finishes. 

An  extensive  collection  of  rare  and  exquis- 
ite Oriental  Rugs;  new  weaves  in  Carpet- 
ings;  also  a  specially  fine  showing  of  high 
grade  Wilton  Rugs. 

Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Hangings,  Draper- 
ies, Tapestry  Panels,  Couch  and  Table 
Covers;  Window  Shades,  Rods  and  Fixtures. 


Lord  &   Taylor 

Broadway  &  20th  St.;  5th  Ave.;   19th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Washable  Dress  Fabrics 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

The  1910  assortment  which  is  now  ready,  includes  an  unusually 
large  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  the  best  Imported  Linen  and 
Cotton  fabrics  from  the  leading  European  manufacturers. 

We  mention   a  few  of  the  most  popular  lines  below: 

White  French,  Austrian  and  English  Madras,  32  incheswide,  35c  to 
$L00   per  yard. 

French   and   English  Piques,  white  and  colored,  35c  to  $2.00  per  yari 

White  Dimities,   checked   and   striped,   30  and  32    inches  wide 
50c  per  yard. 

Japanese  and   French   Crepe,    in  whi' 
per  yard. 

White  Embroidered   French    Batiste, 
$1.25  to  $2.75  per  yard. 

White   Dotted   and   Fancy  Figured   S 
per  \ard. 

Printed   Irish   Dimity,   27  inches  wide,   25c  per  yard. 

Printed  Irish  Linen  Lawn,  24  inches  wide,  40c  per  yard. 

Printed   Handkerchief  Linen,    in    stripes    and    figures,    32    inches    wide, 
50c  to  $L00  per  yard. 

Printed   French   Percales,   32  inches  wide,   30c   per  yard. 

Fancy  colored   Madras,    in    a    wide    range    of    plain    shades    and    fancy 
stripes,   40c  to  $1.00  per  yard. 

Austrian  Galateas,   27   inches   wide,  50c   per  yard. 

D.    &    J.    Anderson's    Ginghams,    32    inches    wide,    in    plain    shades, 
checks,  stripes  and  fancy  plaids,  40c  and  45c  per  yard. 


30  and  32    inches  wide,    25c 
and    fancy  colors,    75c    to    $L50 
40    inches    wide,    at    85c,    $L00, 
iss,  31   inches  wide,  40c  to  $1.50 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  carrj 
rench,  Irish,  Austrian  and  Dutch  Lii 
iibroidery,  lingerie  waists  and  under' 
rments  and  dresses. 


I  stock  at  all  times  a  comple 
IS  in  a  great  variety  of  weight 
ir.    Also  a  full  range  of  the  1; 


;  assortment  of  the  best 
and  widths,  suitable  for 
est  colorings  for  tailored 


Samples.     On  request  we  will  gladly  mail  samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines. 

James  McCutcheon  «&  Co. 

5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  w.rr:,o«. 
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Blood  Red 
Japanese  Maples 

American  Grown 

No  other  tree  or  shrub  to-day  has  such 
intense,  blood-red  foh'age  as  this  beautiful 
Japanese  Maple.  It  commands  attention 
wherever  seen,  but  unfortunately  is 
almost  unknown. 

This  beautiful  dwarf  tree  should  be 
on  every  property  large  or  small.     It  is 
easily  grown,  attaining  8  feet  only  after 
years  of  growth  and  is  perfectly  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

To  get  the  best,  buy  American-grown  plants.  They  have  more  vigor  and  vitality  and 
are  thoroughly  acclimated. 

Meehan-grown  Japanese  Maples  are  recognized  among  well-informed  gardeners  as  the 
choicest  in  America. 

They  are  well-grown  in  every  respect.  Good  roots,  well-formed  tops,  and  so  frequently 
transplanted  they  move  now  with  almost  no  disturbance  or  check  to  the  growth. 

Decide  to  have  some  of  these  beautiful  plants  of  ours  for  your  lawn  or  garden  this 
spring.     Order  early —  we  can  satisfactorily  ship  to  all  points. 

The  prices  at  which  we  ofifer  these  plants  are  exceptionally  reasonable,  especially  when 
you  realize  they  are  from  6  to  8  years  old.  Bushy,  well-formed  plants  in  all  the  sizes: 
12  to  18  inches,  $1.00  each,  5  for  $4.00  2^  to  3  feet,  extra  bushy,  $5.00  each,  5  for  $20.00 
2  to  2h  feet,  $2.50  each,  5  for  $10.00         Specimens,  3  to  4  feet,    $8.00   to   $10.00  each 


Americans  Best  Perennial  Creation 

Thousands  of  Meehans'  Mallow  Marvels  have  been  sold  since  theii 
introduction  in  1907  and  from  ocean  to  ocean  have  come  letters  comment 
ing  on  their  wonderful  beauty. 

They  are  acknowledged  the  choicest  and  best  herbaceous  perennial 
creation  introduced  for  years  and  America's  best  product.  Just  picture 
them,  bushes  in  one  season,  5  to  8  feet  high,  completely  covered  with 
flowers  and  buds  which  come  in  late  July  and  continue  until  frost. 

The  huge  blossoms,  from  6  to  over  10  inches  in  diameter,  in  fiery 
crimson,  rich  blood  red,  soft  pinks,  and  white. 

Perfectly  hardy,  easy  to  grow  and  ••    ^,..,„..il  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Decide  at  once  to  have  s--  j,  these  gorgeous  perennials  on  your 
grounds  this  season.     Sp"     . ,  your  order  at  once. 

Big,  two  year  o'  ufs  which  will  flower  this  season,  in  Crimson, 
Red,  Pink  ..te'— $1.00  each. 


Meehans*  Garden  Bulletin 

New,  intensely  practical  garden  paper  for  the  interested  owner  of  home  grounds. 
Edited  by  the  House  of  Meehan  —  56  years  old. 

Full  of  dependable  articles  by  experienced  horticulturists,  experts — men  who 
know  of  what  they  write.  Particularly  dwells  on  landscape  gardening,  trees,  shrubs, 
evergreens  and  hardy  plants.    The  hints  and  suggestions  are  invaluable  —  no  theories. 

Send  10  cents  for  three  spring  numbers.     One  number  is  well   worth  the   price. 

We  will  on  request  include  with  the  Garden  Bulletin  our  new  price  list 
(imilkistrated)  listing  all  our  hardy  plants. 

Special.  Anyone  ordering  plants  from  this  ad.  will  receive  "The  Garden 
Bulletin"   for  three  months  and  our  new   price  list  (unillustrated) /r^'f  o/^  f//ar^f . 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Box  1 6,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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**The  Aristocrats  of  the  Rose  Garden* 

So  called,  not  only  because  they  are  found  growing  on  most  of  the  famous 
estates  of  the  country,  but  because  they  are  sturdy,  hardy  roses,  of  beau-    f 
tiful  colors  and  delicate  tints,  evidence  of  high-bred  quality. 

DINGEE  Roses 

are  positively  the  best  grown.  Always  sold  ' 
ranted  to  grow  and  bloom.  Plants  sent  to  a 
and  Canada,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

We  have  seventy  greenhouses,  a  large  a( 
in  the  country,  and  over  a  million  plants  in  s 
1   tiom  which  to  make  your  selection. 

The  Greatest  of  Rose  Books  Free 

"DINGEE  GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE" 

Gives  you  the  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  roses  and  make  them 

grow  and  bloom.   120  pages,  beautifully  illustrated.    On  the  cover  j: 

■    le  picture  of  the  marvelous  new  IJlue  Rose,  the  novelty  of  the 

in  the  Rose  Kingdom.  Wealsosellthebest  flower  and  vegetable  s 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  39,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Established  1850.  The  Leading  Rose  Growers  of  Ame 
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The  best  in  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  is  our  hobby.  Hundreds 
of  satisfied  patrons  tell  us  that  we  know  how  to  ride  the  hobby. 
Growing  extra-line  stufT and  supplying  it  to  tip-top  trade,  as 
we  do,  we  feel  that  we  must  offer  our  products  through  a  book 
i)uite  some  out  of  the  ordinary.  So  we've  just  completed  a 
handsome  volume,  on  tine  paper  with  cracker-jack  pictures. 

"Peter's  Perennials 
and  Other  Plants' 

A  <v)py  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  of  the  elect  who  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it.  When  you  write,  tell  us  if  our 
landscape  department  can  he  of  service  to  you.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  planting  plans  that  don't  bankrupt  one  to  follow. 

PETERS  NURSERY  CO., 
713  Prince  Street,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


represented  in  the  dogs  of  to-day,  for  it  is  from 
them  that  all  the  good  dogs  have  come.  The 
breed  is  not  likely  to  lose  in  popularity  for  cost 
has  been  the  only  thing  which  has  kept  purchasers 
away,  and  the  supply  is  getting  larger  all  the  time. 
The  only  real  rival  the  Boston  terrier  has  is  the 
French  bulldog,  which  is  really  not  a  bulldog,  but 
has  had  the  name  fastened  upon  him  until  it  is 
certain  to  stick.  He  was  first  shown  in  New  York 
in  1896  when  seven  were  benched,  but  since  that 
time  the  number  has  steadily  increased  and  bids 


fair  to  continue.     The  Chow  has  als 


come  up 


rapidly  and  is  likely  to  be  more  popular  than  he 
has  been,  but  he  is  not  a  dog  to  make  friends  with 
as  he  is  especially  averse  to  strangers.  Further- 
more he  is  of  little  value  except  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  bred  in  China  —  the  table  — 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  become  valuable  here  for 
that  reason. 

Of  the  older  dogs  which  have  come  up  to  popu- 
larity from  small  beginnings  may  be  mentioned 
the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  terriers  and  the  Aire- 
dales. All  are  good  dogs,  and  they  have  gained 
in  popularity  year  by  year,  and  have  many  fol- 
lowers. The  Pomeranian  was  shown  for  five 
years,  beginning  in  1894,  without  attracting  notice, 
and  then,  in  1899,  there  was  a  sudden  desire  to 
own  one,  and  the  number  increased  from  three  to 
thirty-four.  Since  then  there  have  been  more 
every  year,  the  largest  number  benched  being 
105  in  1908,  with  a  slight  falling  ofFlast  year.  The 
tailless  little  Schipperke  may  yet  be  a  rival  of  the 
Pomeranian,  for  he  is  coming  into  demand  more 
each  year.  A  passing  word  is  due  to  the  Dal- 
matian, which  has  measurably  increased  in  popu- 
larity in  the  last  five  years  and  seems  likely  to 
become  even  more  fashionable. 


HOMESTEADING  IN   FLORIDA 

1WAS  a  salesman  in  a  Northern  city.  M}- 
wife  was  a  bookkeeper.  Neither  of  us 
was  satisfied  with  our  prospects.  We 
were  rather  inexperienced  to  take  so  decided  a 
step  as  we  determined  upon,  but  we  wanted  a 
change  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation  appealed 
to  us.  We  decided  to  go  South  and  finally  we 
chose  Miami  as  our  objective  point.  When  the 
day  of  our  departure  arrived,  we  set  out  with 
^200  in  our  pockets  and  railroad  fare  paid. 

After  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Miami,  we  hired 
a  horse  and  buggy  and  started  for  the  homestead 
country,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south.  The 
first  fifteen  miles  of  the  way,  the  road  followed  a 
ridge  parallel  to  the  bay  and  as  we  emerged  from 
the  dark  avenues  of  the  hammocks  along  the 
way,  we  could  catch  bright  glimpses  of  the  blue 
water  and  white  sails.  At  Cutler,  the  last  out- 
post of  civilization,  the  road  turned  inland  and 
at  length  vanished,  leaving  only  a  rough  trail, 
which  on  the  prairies  broadened  out  into  mam' 
individual  wagon  tracks,  only  to  converge  again 
upon  the  pine  ridges.  This  part  of  Florida  is 
arranged  on  a  scale  of  parallels;  on  the  outside  is 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  then  the  keys,  narrow,  sand}- 
and  rocky;  inside  the  keys  is  the  bay  with  its 
indigo  waters,  several  miles  in  width.  On  the 
mainland,  there  arc  the  same  general  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  birth  of  the  land.  Along 
the  bay  is  a  strip  of  prairie.  Inside  of  this  and 
still  to  the  west  is  a  more  or  less  irregular  chain 
of  rocky  pine  ridges.  These  are  separated  by 
small  prairies  or  arms  ot  the  Everglades,  which 
connect  the  front  or  bay  prairie  with  the  Ever- 
glades proper,  still  to  the  west.  These  glades 
are  not  at  all  what  many  people  think.  They 
are  in  reality  what  the  name  implies,  great  open 
plains,  their  vastness  broken  by  here  and  there  a 
pine  island  or  a  palmetto  thicket.  In  the  dry 
season,  the  Everglades  support  large  numbers  of 
the  red  deer  of  Florida  and  from  its  edges  the  vege- 
table grower  ventures  out  farther  and  farther, 
converting  the  wilds  into  periodic  farms. 

In  the  rainy  season,  the  Everglades  and  the 
connecting  prairies  become  vast  inland  seas,  with 
water  only  a  few  feet  in  depth  and  as  clear  as  crys- 
tal. It  is  a  blow  to  the  luckless  tomato  grower, 
if  the  rains  come  early  or  if  his  crop  is  late,  for 
sometimes  in  a  few  days  the  water  may  rise  as 
many  feet. 

On  our  trip  into  this  unknown  land,  we  found 
the  water  up,  and  as  we  left  the  trail  on  the  pine 
ridges,  we  plunged  into  the  water,  guided  by  the 
wheel  tracks  plainly  visible  beneath.  In  some 
places,  rude  corduroy  roads  had  been  built  by 
placing  sections  of  pine  poles  side  by  side  and 
driving  over  them  until  they  were  firmly  imbedded 
in   tin-   cartli.     These  were   under  the  water   and 
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Just  as  easy  for  you  to  plant  the 
very  best  seeds  as  the  ordinary  kinds. 
My  new  1910  seed  catalogue  is  a  directory 
of  the  kinds  that  bring  best  results. 
No  guess-work — the  varieties  have  all  been 
thoroughly  tried  out,  and  you  can  have  as 
successful  a  garden  as  if  you  had  specialized 
in  each  vegetable  and  flower  for  years.  My 
catalogue  shows  photographs  of  what  the 
seeds  produce  —  what  you  can  raise  yourself. 
C___'  1  I'll  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of 
special  Stokes'  Seed  Catalogue  free. 
10-Cent  If  yo"  send  me  10  cents  in 
f\CC  -^  stamps  or  silver,  and  mention 
^^rrer  country  Life  in  America,  I 
will  send  in  addition  a  10-cent  packet  each  of 
my  "Bonny  Best"  Early  Tomato  and  "Stokes' 
Standard"  Sweet  Peas.     Write  today. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES 

Dept.  B,        219  Market  Street,       Philadelphia 


"Stokes  Standard'SEEDS 


PAVSONS 

^^^     ,      ALL  STAR 
OFFER 


YOU  NEED  A  COPY  OF 

The  Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac  for  1910 

If  You  Own 
a  Garden, 
a  Farm,  or 
a  Country  Place, 
or  Hope  to 

The  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  tells  you  how, 
when  and  where  to  plant  and  grow  to  the  very  best 
advantage  all  flowers,  vegetables,  crops,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  lawns — contains  elaborate  planting  tables  for  every 
season  of  the  year — tells  how  to  fight  all  insect  enemies 
— shows  what  needs  to  be  done  about  the  place  each 
month  for  its  better  maintenance — devotes  many  pages 
to  all  garden  and  farm  building  operations — is  full  of  new  and  attractive  ideas 
and  suggestions  which  make  the  Almanac  something  a  great  deal  more  than  just 
a  collection  of  facts  and  data. 

The  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac 

is,  in  a  word,  a  ready  reference  guide  of  every-day  value,  covering  the   entire 

field    comprehensively    and    expertly.      It   will   answer   every   question    for 

you   on   any    subject    whatsoever    pertaining    to    the    garden    and    farm. 

C  The    1910   Almanac   is    bigger   and    better    than   ever    before, 

and    contains     many    new    features.       The    text    is    made    up     of     x  coubieday, 

over  200  pages  fully  illustrated.      Every  subject  is  carefully  indexed.     X    New^York°' 

Price  25   Cents   net  a  Copy  Ao.^rThe^9'w 

Garden      and     Farm 
Ready  Now.         Edition  Limited  /  Almanac,     for     which 
X  I  enclose  25  cents. 

SEND    IN    YOUR    ORDER   NOW 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co, 

133  East  16th  St. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

NOT    FOR    FUTURE    GENERATIONS 

Start    with    the   largest    stock    that  can  be  secured  !     It  takes  over  twenty 
years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We    do   the    long   waiting — thus  enabUngyou  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrub.s  that 
give  an  immediate  effect.     Price  List  Now  Ready. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

Box  C,  Chestnut  Hill,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Qillett's  Ferns  and  Flowers 

^^       For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

There  is  no  corner  80  shady  but  that  certain  ferns  and  plants  will  thrive 
there.  There  is  no  soil  so  light  and  sandy  but  that  some  of  our  hardy  wild 
ferns  will  beautify  it.  I'or  25  years  we  have  been  growing  these  hardy  ferns 
and  flowers  and  know  what  is  suited  to  each  condition.  We  can  supply 
ferns  for  the  dark  corner  by  the  porch,  or  ferns  and  flowers,  including  our 
native  orchids,  in  quantity,  to  make  beautiful  country  estates.  Wet  and 
swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides,  dry  woods,  each  may  be  made  beautiful  by 
plants  especially  adapted  to  them.  Nothing  adds  greater  charm  to  the 
home  grounds  than  clumps  of  thrifty  ferns.  We  also  grow  the  hardy 
flowers  which  require  open  sunlight —  primroses,  campanulas,  digitalis, 
violets,  etc. 

Write  for  my  descriptive  catalogue.    It  tells  about  this  class  of  plants. 

EDWARD  GILLETT.  BoxB  Southwick.  Mass. 
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Hicks'  Large  Trees  Line  This  Drive 


thii 


by  1 


1  20  10  30  feet 


It  would  have  taken  twenty-five  years  to  get  anything  like  such  a  result  by  planting  the  custoi 
In  our  Nursery  are  many  hundred  Lindens,  Maples,  Pin  oaks,  Catalpas,  Cedars  and  White  P 

high.      Every  one  of  these  trees  has  been  root-pruned,  and  they  are  dense  and  well  shaped. 
We  will  move  and  also  plant  them  for  you  if  you  want  us  to,  taking  all  the  bother  and  responsibility  off  your  hands 
Next  month  we  will  show  how  trees  twenty-five  feet  high,  are  packed  for  shipment  by  rail,  singly  or  in  car  lots.      Ou 

catalogs  show  just  how  you  should  carry  them  from  the  railroad  and  plant  them. 
This  moving  of  large  trees  may  be  somewhat  new  to  you,  but  our  results  proved  long  ago  that  it  is  perfectly  practica 

No  roots  are  chopped  off — the  tree  gets  its  full  nourishment,  consequently,  there  is  no  serious  setback,  and  the  tree: 

go  on  growing  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
Come  to  our  Nursery  if  you  can  ;  if  you  can't  come,  send  for  our  catalog,  and  order  direct  from  it. 


I  s  at.  Ok.  c      Hi 


(SL      Son 


Westbury,    Long    Island 


SUBURB  AIM 

GARDEIVERS 

intl   111  lilt.  lion    Asje  Book  devices  of  which  tliey  never  dreamed  for  the 
\    L  mical   e\ict  ciiltnation  of  the  pleasure-profit  garden.      Think 

t  iK  1  uri  1  eis\  somer  hindles  performing  every  operation  from  the 
I  II  f  tlie  soil  to  the  gathering  of  Nature's  reward  and  you  have  a 
'I       1    lof  Iron  Age  methods. 

\  I    il    rjou  plantalull,a  row  or  an  acre,  whether  you  do  it  your- 
Linploy  other's,  you  must  know  about  these  Iron  .4ge  labor 
J  icld  increasing  implements   if   you    want  to  get  the  full 
11  for  your  labor  or  investment.     The  Iron  Age  book  will  be 
t   r\Mided  upcn  request  to  readers  of   Country  Life  in  America. 
Read  it  ind  be  a  better  gardener. 

\         BATEMAN  MFQ  CO.,  BOX  L,  QRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


100  LandNScapc  PlanvS  foF  Amateurs 


A  MOST  helpful  book  to  a.ssist  you  in  lua- 
kirfg  your  home  surroundings  artistic 
and  beautiful.  It  will  save  you  expense 
and  many  disappointments.  Our  Landscape 
Department  has  used  these  plans  with  great 
success  in  laying  out  gardens,  both  large  and 
small.  With  the  plans  we  send  "I/andscape 
Gardening  for  Amateurs  "  a  book  of  instruc 
tions  and  suggestions,  beautifully  illustrated 
Contains  principles  of  correct  landscape  garden- 

FREE— Catal 


ng,  styles  of  gardens,  verandas  and  window 
bo.xes,  public  and  private  grounds,  vines,  bed- 
ding plants,  hardy  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  hedges, 
etc.,  all  fully  illustrated  and  described  so  that 
you  too  can  be  sure  of  success.  Plans  and 
book  mail'ed  postp  lid  for  50c,  -which  will  be 
credited  to  j  ou  on  an^  future  order  of  $5  or  o\  cr 
Send  tod  i\  and  ^\t  shall  also  be  glad  to  gi\  e 
^ou  indn  idu  d  uKul  mdhelp  Our  Landscape 
DcpartiHLiit  IS  it  our  p  itrons'  service  FREE 
d  of  Hardy  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  etc. 
Warner  Park  C'>nse'"\  atories 
Box  462  Sidney,  O. 
,    -  Florist-, - 

1,  iiidseape  Gardeners 


had  to    w; 


-dge 


not   to   drive   off  the 


Just  after  nightfall,  we  reached  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  pine  islands  and  went  into  camp 
at  a  log-cabin  on  a  homestead  temporarily  aban- 
doned. This  had  been  used  as  hunters'  head- 
quarters and  contained  everything  necessary  to 
keep  house  in  the  wilderness.  There  were  not 
more  than  five  families  in  all  that  country  at  the 
time.  We  had  brought  provisions  with  us  and 
we  cooked  our  dinner  (Thanksgiving  dinner  it 
was  too)  in  a  little  Dutch  oven  over  an  open  fire 
of  pine  chips.  The  biscuit  were  burned;  but 
they  were  good,  and  the  sweet  potatoes  and  bacon 
and  the  coffee,  served  in  tin  dishes,  could  not 
have  been  improved. 

That  afternoon  1  located  a  homestead,  which 
had  already  been  entered  but  abandoned,  and  we 
returned  to  Miami  the  next  day.     We  could  have 


»^  :-%mu 


than  $530 

contested  this  homestead,  but  we  preferred  to 
buy  the  relinquishment  from  the  party  who  first 
entered  it.     This  we  were  able  to  do  for  a  small  sum. 

In  a  week  we  returned  to  the  homestead 
and  began  housekeeping  in  the  cabin  where  we 
camped  at  first,  which  was  on  the  claim  adjoining 
mine.  I  started  a  clearing,  planted  a  garden,  and 
we  were  fairly  launched  upon  our  adventure, 
fhat  year  we  decided  to  try  a  small  crop  of  toma- 
toes on  one  of  the  nearby  prairies,  as  we  had  no 
land  cleared.  We  hired  the  land  plowed  and 
harrowed  by  one  of  our  neighbors. 

In  this  country  it  is  necessary  to  use  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  this  had  to  be  hauled  from  Cutler. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  an  expensive 
crop.  Breaking  the  land  cost  ^32  —  ^4  per  acre 
for  plowing  and  $4  for  harrowing  twice.  We 
used  a  cutaway  harrow.  These  figures  will 
appear  large  when  compared  with  prices  charged 
in  the  North,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
feed  is  very  high  here  and  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
team  is  correspondingly  great.  We  used  com- 
mercial fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,600  pounds  to 
tiie  acre.  This  cost  $33.50  per  ton  or  i^ioj.zo 
for  the  field.  In  setting  the  plants  it  is  necessary 
to  use  stable  manure,  which  cost  at  that  time, 
sevent3'-five  cents  per  barrel.  We  put  a  good 
handful  upon  the  root  of  each  plant,  and  this 
required  twenty  barrels  at  a  cost  of  $15.  Haul- 
ing the  fertilizer  cost  ^28.  Work  cost  $30,  and 
Bordeaux,  Paris  green   and  other  incidentals  $10 


more,  making  a  total  of  $190.20.  We  found 
afterward  that  the  cost  of  making  a  crop  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre, 
so  we  kept  well  within  the  limit. 

In  March  it  began  to  rain.  Day  after  day  we 
w.tched  the  clouds  and  hoped  that  the  sky  would 
clear,  but  it  soon  became  only  too  evident  that 
the  rainy  season  had  came  early  and  our  toma- 
toes went  the  way  of  all  others  on  the  low  land. 
Our  loss  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  have  been, 
for  a   portion  of  the  field  was  on  high  prairie  and 
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1          Strong,  Hardy  Two- Year-Old  Vines          . 

A    remarkable   collection  of  graiievines   at  an    exceedingly 
low  price.     Best    varieties-red,    white,   black-just  what    the 
town  man  or  the  farmer  needs  for  planting  along   fences  and 
buildings.     Vines  can  be  arranged  to   cover  unsightly    places 
with  beautiful  foliage  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  fresh  grapes 
for  the  table.    We  also  offer 

5  Three-Year-Old  Vines  for  $1.00 

These  are  strong,  hardy  vines,  and    will  bear  the  year  after 
planting.    Order  now  and    vines  will  lie  sent   proper   tin^e  to 
plant.    With  every  order  is  sent  free  our  valuab  e    book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune.    Grapes    are    easily  grown   and 
should  be  in  every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 

Grapevine  Specialish 
36S  Central  Ave..  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

EstMisIuul  42  Years. 

Horsford^s  Hardy  Plants- 

for  Cold  Climates 

Flower    Seeds   that    Grow 


try  Horsford's  har<U   kn,    .        ,   :  ;     ,,  ,  .  r  ,,    i.i     H. 

use  the  kinds  l>est  fitte<l  for  •  oM  .  Iiin.iles.     His  nrw  ,  ,-iiriln^'ue  otter 

-    FRED'K.   H.   HORSFORD,  Charlotte.  Vermont    —J 


ASTERS 


Single  Chinese  Asters 
are  now  in  fashion.  One 
packet  each,  white,  rose  and  lavender  and  my  Littlt 
(irefti  Stfd  Book,  IOC.     Try  the  Adams'  method. 

HENRY  SAXTON  ADAMS,  Garden  Expe.t,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


NOVELTIES 


French  Asparagus,  Hungarian 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Cal. 
Privet  and  Rare  Shrubs. 

Write  to-dav  for  artistically  illustrated  leaflet. 
S.  L.  de  Fabry,  Grower  of  Novelties,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


There's  M 


oney  in 


r  oultry 


irse    in    Practical    Poultry 
K.   Graham,    late  of  tlu 


THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
lU-pt.   ('.  !>.,  SprliitsHelil.   .\I:iks. 


GREGORY'S 

Special  Flower  Seed  Oiler 

50  cents  worth  lor  10  cents 

1  pa<'kaee  Antor  Giant  Comet,  mixed,     5c. 

1  piu-kHKe  Tall  Zinnia,  mixed, .    ...    5c. 

1  puckace  Candytuft,  mixed,      ....     5c. 

1  package  Petunia,  fine,  mixed,    .    .    .    5c. 

1  puckuee  AIltr>i»nelte,  r^wect,    ....     5o. 

1  packut^e  J'oppy,  double  mixed,  .    .    .    5o. 

1  package  Cort'opuls,  mixed,       ....     5c. 

1  packatre  Phlox  l>rnmniondl,  mixed,  .    5c. 

1  package  Pan»iy,  mixed 6c. 

1  package  Bachelor  Buttonn,    ....    5c. 

The  above  ten  y):ickai?e3  by  mail  postpairj  for  10  cents  in  coin, 

together  with  our  hainlsorae  calendar  and  our  profusely  illuslrattd 

eatalogue  for  IIHO.    With  the  above  collection  we  will  enclose  a 

—  ceniBcate  worth  25  cents.     If  r.-turned 

HONEST^       J.  J-  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
«i^E£03r  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Let  Us  Plan  Your  Landscape  Gardening 

BEFORE  setting  out  your  trees  and 
shrubs,  let  us  help  you  with_  yuur 
plans.     We   furnish  this  service  to 
our    customers   without   charge.     It's    a 

waste  of  time  and  money  to  plant  blindly.  We 
are  prepared  to  give  you  valuable  advice.  Our 
landscape  gardener  has  had  years  of  experience 
on  all  kinds  of  work,  including  parks,  estates, 
cemeteries,  boulevards,  also  grounds  surround- 
ing smaller  residences  and  cottages.  He  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  space  at 
your  disposal,  how  to  take  advantage  of  trees 
already  grown  and  the  natural  contour  of  the 
land — in  short  he  will  give  you  explicit  directions 
for  making  the  most  of  yoursurroundings.  Write 
at  once  for  full  particulars  of  our  plan. 

Property  Values 
Increased  100% 

By  Shrubs  and  Trees 

Plan  now  for  the  years  to  come.     Nothing  will  increase  the  value  of  your  property  so  rapidly  or  so  greatly,  as  care-   ^ 


ful,  consistent  planting  of  shrubbery 


Viburnum   Opulus  20c 

Our  Special  Introductory  Price 

This  is  a  hardy  shrub  that  flourishes  in 
all  siiils  and  climates.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  the  high-bush  cranberry.  The 
leaves  are  broad  and  color  crimson  in 
the  fall.  The  Howers  are  white  and  are 
borne  in  clusters.  Its  brilliant  red  berries 
hang  on  the  bush  in  clusters  throughout 
the  winter.  Birds  will  not  eat  them.  An 
excellent  decorative  shrub  for  both  sum- 
mer and  winter.  We  are  making  a  special 


Early  Richn 


nd  Cherry  Tree  25c 

young  cherry  free,  Earh 
.rencv,  Bl.ick  T-if  irian  am 


;  at  correspondingly  moderai 


well-toniied  plan.  In  planting  shrubs  and  trees  you  are  addi 
permanent  value  to  your  property  as  well  as  increasing  its  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  Correct  landscape  gardening  forms  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  house  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  hides  the  defects  of  the  mediocre 
structure.  Any  amount,  large  or  small,  spent  with  us  will  yield  you  mag- 
nificent returns. 

Our  Handsome  New  Booklet,  *'A  Handy  Book 
of  Hardy  Plants, "  Sent  Without  Cost  to  You 

Send  for  our  book  on  landscaoe  gardening,  "A  Handy  Book  of  Hardy 
Plants."  If  you  are  interested  in  motlern  methods  in  landscape  gar- 
dening vou  ought  to  have  this  book.  You  may  be  .surprised  at  the  re- 
sults that  can  be  produced  fur  a  very  small  expenditure.  Learn  what 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees  are  suited  to  your  locality.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
our  facilities  for  furnishing  plans  of  landscape  gardening.     We  can  give 


Dept.  1512 


LEESLEY  BROS. 
North  40th  and  Peterson  Avenues,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Haphazard  Planting  is 
Unsatisfactory 


Have  your  work  planned  by  a  Landscape 
Arlisl.  We  make  pianllnR  plans  for  our 
customers  without  charge  and  can  add  di- 
slint^tive  beauty  to  your  home  grounds. 

We  are  growers  of  all  kinds  of  Hardy 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants  and  Bulbs  and  can 
supply  you  with  anything  you  may  want. 

Catalog  and  particulars  on  leque^. 

A.  F.  BOERNER.  Nurseryman 


25  No 


I  Street. 


CEDARBURG,  WIS. 


BLOOMING  CACTUS 


Cactus  is  the  most 
plant  you  can  grow.  '1 
and  species,  bearing  e 
yellow,  purple,  etc.,  reai 
are  in  the  heart   of  th.' 


Spec: 
5e    C'ac 


cial  Introductory  Offei 
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II  mall  you  a  rare 
syacanthus)  with 
:    bears   handsome  nn 
ide  for  our  Special  XX|* 


heautifully    colored    t 

i el  low  flowers  2  to  3  i 
ntroductory  Price  of 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalogue.  "Oacti  and  How 
Them."  Include  with  onlpr  the  name  of  two  tlowei 
friends  and  we  will  add  a  free  sample  of  our  delicious  Cacti 


THE  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO. 


DEPT.  H2  IHesilla  Park,  N.  Mex. 


SUNBERRY— the  Improved   Wonderberry 

LUTHER  BURBANK'S  GREATEST  CREATION.  A  Luscious  Berry  Ripening  in  Three  Months  From  Seed 
SEED  20  CTS.  PER  PKT.        3  PKTS.   FOR  50  CTS.  POSTPAID 

This  is  positively  the  GREATEST  new  Fruit  and  the  best  NOVELTY  of  modern  times.  These  are  facts 
which  no  one  can  get  away  from.  The  proofs  are  overwhelming  in  number  and  conclusive  in  character.  Grown 
last  year  by  350,000  people. 

Fruit  liluc-lilack  like  an  enornious  rich  blueberry  in  looks  and  taste.  Unsurpassed  for  eating  raw,  cooked,  canned  or  pre- 
served in  any  form.  This  great  garden  fruit  is  equally  valuable  in  hot,  dry,  cold  or  wet  climates.  Easiest  plant  in  the 
world  to  grow,  succeeding  anywhere  and  yielding  great  masses  of  rich  fruit  all  summer  and  fall.  The  greatest  boon  to  the 
family  garden  ever  known.     Leaves  and  branches  are  also  used  for  greens  and  are  superb.     Everybody  can  and  will  grow  it. 

Luther  Burbank  of  California,  the  world-famous  plant  wizard,  originated  the  Wonderberry  and  turned  it  over  tome  to 
introduce.  He  says  of  it:  "This  absolutely  new  berry  plant  is  of  great  interest  and  value  as  it  bears  the  most  delicious,  wholesome 
.ind  healthful  berries  in  utmost  profusion  and  always  comes  true  from  seed." 

READ  my  Catalogue  for  full  description,  culture,  uses,  etc.  Also  scores  of  testimonials  from  well-known  and  reputable 
people  all  over  the  country.     Read  the  "Crime  of  the  Wonderberry." 

The  SUNBERRY  is  an  improved  form  of  the  Wonderberry  which  proved  so  satisfactory  last  year.  It  is  greatly  superior  to 
the  original  type,  and  I  alone  have  genuine  seed. 

SEED  20c.  per  pkt.;  3  pkt«.  for  50c.;  7  for  $1.00.     Agents  Wauled,  $12,000  in  cash  offers. 

With  every  packet  of  seed  I  send  a  booklet  giving  99  Receipts  for  using  the  fruit,  raw,  cooked,  canned,  preserved,  jellied, 
spiced,  pickled,  jams,  syrup,  greens,  etc.     It  is  superior  for  any  of  these  uses.     Also  a  copy  of  my   152-page  Catalogue  with 

MY  g'rEAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  and  New  Fruits  FREE  to  all  who 
apply.  IS2  pages,  500  illustrations,  and  colored  plates.  I  have  been  in  business  35  years  and  have  half  a  million  customers  all 
over  the  country.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  everyone.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  many  great  Novelties  I  am  offering  this 
year  of  which  the  SUNBERRY  is  the  greatest  ever  known.    .IJdrcss, 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


p.  S.     This  offer  wil 
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Burpee's 


SIX    NEW 


(( 


Spencer" 
SWEET  PEAS 

All  for  25  Cents! 


to  type, 


These  six  are  of  the  Choicest  Re-selected  strains- 

and  of  such  quality  as  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  belore  at 

any  price. 

|7>~».    OC   f^f-o     ■^^■P  ^^'''1   rn^il  one  regular  packet 

ror  £tiJ  \->l.b.  p3(,j^  Qf  Burpee's  King  Edward 


Spencer,  the  largest  and  best  of  all  crimson-scarlet 
Sweet  Peas,  the  greatest  novelty  of  1009,  which  sold  20 
seeds  for  25  cts.  Othf.i.iji  Spexcicr,  the  first  gigan- 
tic rich  maroon, — see  iilustroliou  atiove, — this  sold  last 
year  at  "ten  seeds  for  a  (|uarter,''  Asta  Ohn,  the  large 
lovely  waved  true  lavender  Spencer,  Burpee's  White 
Spencer,  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  whites,  Helen 
Lewis,  a  glowing  crimson-orange  and  our  re-selected 
pink  Countess  Spencer,  the  parent  of  all  this  new 
race  of  "  Truly  Gigantic,"  ruffled,  Orchid-Flowered 
Sweet  Peas. 

These  six  superb  Spencers,  together  with  our  nevv- 
Leaflet  on  culture,  mailed  for  only  25  cts.,  five  col- 
lections for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  separate  addresses 
if  so  ordered. 

Eight  Grandiflora 

Sweet  Peas  for  25  Cts! 

P*^^  OC  /^f~  we  will  mail  one  regular  packet 
1  UI  ^J  V^t&,  ^^^Yi  of  St.  George,  the  most 
gorgeous  orange,  which  sold  last  year  at  15  seeds  for 
25  cts.,  New  Mid-Blue,  the  unique  deep  sky  blue 
which  sold  last  year  at  20  seeds  for  25  cts.,  Millie 
Maslin,  largest  size  in  a  new  shade  of  rosy-crimson. 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  light  Lavender, 'Burpee's 
Janet  Scott,  best  deep  pink,  Mrs.  Collier,  primrose, 
Helen  Pierce,  the  glo.xinia-flowered  blue  mottled  and 
a  large  packet  of  the  Special  New  Burpee's  Best 
Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  for  191  o.    . 

OK  C^t^     buys  either  of  the  above  collections,  or 
V^'-o*  $1.00  any  five   collections,  mailed    to 
separate  addresses,  if  so  ordered. 

P'q|>  CQ   (2tS     ^™  ^^'^^  ™'"'  ^°^^  collections  as 

^■^*'"'  above,  together  with  your  choice 

of  a  15-cent  jiucket  of  either  Re-selected  Burpee's 
Queen  Victoria  Spencer,— Burpee's  .\pple  Blos- 
som Spencer  or  Burpee's  Unequalled  Mixture  for 
1910  of  New  Superb  Spencer  Seedlings,  which 
will  delight  Sweet  Pea  lovers  everywhere.  S^=Thus 
you  obtain  for  only  50  cts.  fifteen  of  the  finest  Sweet 
Peas,  which  even  at  our  reduced  prices  for  19 10  amount 
in  value  to  S1.35!  Nowhere  else  can  you  obtain  such 
value  and  never  before  has  it  been  possible  even  for  us 
to  equal  this  offer!  We  have  been  long  recognized  as 
American  "  Headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas"  and 
are  determined  to  maintain  this  unique  position. 

Burpee's 

The  Leading  American 
Seed   Catalog   for    1  9  1  O! 


t  .u  S'v  "^^M  H'"-"'  "^  178  Pages— It  is  "  Thk  Silent  Salesman" 
of  the  \Vorld  s  Largest  .Mail-Ordcr  Seed  Trade.  It  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown,— as  proved  at  our 
famous  FORDHOOK  Farms,— the  largest,  most  complete  Trial 
Urounds  in  America.  Handsomely  bound  with  covers  lithoRraphed 
in  nine  colors  it  shows  with  the  six  colored  plates.  Nine  Novelties 
and  Spcaaltics  in  unequalcd  Vegetables,  and  five  of  the  finest  Beau- 
'l  i?u"  F'<™;'^''*,,_A  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden,  it 
should  be  consulted  by  every  one  who  plants,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  It  1.-  mailed  FREE  to  every  one  who  has  a  garden  and 
can  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds.  Shall  we  mail  Yoe  a  copy?  If 
so,  kindly  name  Cocntey  Life  in  America  and  write  TO-DAY! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


we  shipped  over  lOO  crates,  netting  within  a  few 
dollars  of  our  expenses.  Meanwhile,  we  began 
work  upon  our  house. 

The  lumber  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  mill 
eleven  miles  distant,  and  the  shingles  and  hard- 
ware from  Cutler  on  the  Bay.  1  made  a  little 
clearing  and  started  in  to  haul  my  lumber.  We 
had  already  purchased  a  good  strong  horse.  Day 
after  day  I  hauled  lumber,  leaving  home  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  driving  many  times 
all  day  through  a  steady  rain.  At  last  the  lumber 
was  all  on  the  ground,  the  timbers  were  cut  and 
framed  for  the  foundation  and  our  first  home 
became  a  reality.  We  moved  in  as  soon  as  it 
was  habitable,  though  considerable  work  still  had 
to  be  done.  We  planned  the  house  after  the 
bungalow  style,  which  is  appropriate  to  this 
country,  as  it  resists  high  winds. 

I  used  novelty  siding,  double  dressed.  This 
was  all  the  interior  finish  there  was,  but  in  a 
country  where  it  never  freezes  this  proved  very 
comfortable  and  looked  well.  The  cost  of  the 
house,  not  including  my  own  labor,  was  as 
follows: 

Carpenter  work        J227.50 

Lumber >53-75 

Shingles 52.0x3 

Hardware 35 -^o 

Hauling 60.00 


Total S528.45 

After  our  house  was  completed,  I  began  to 
enlarge  the  clearing.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  burn 
the  logs,    but  that  was  the  only  way  to  dispose  of 


*^ 


s^A 


Grape  fruit    tree    three    years    old.     In    our    expe 
they  are  more  profitable  than  oranges 


them.  Many  a  pine  giant  went  up  in  smoke  to 
make  way  for  the  orange  and  grape-fruit  trees 
which  were  to  follow  them.  The  clearing  grew 
slowly  for  other  work  needed  my  attention  and 
had  to  be  done. 

The  second  year  I  planted  eight  acres  of  toma- 
toes. This  season  was  as  much  too  dry  as  the 
preceding  one  was  wet.  Still  we  made  a  little. 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  figures,  as  the  record  for 
this  year  was  destroyed. 

In  the  spring  I  secured  a  position  in  Havana 
for  two  months  and  made  enough  to  pay  our 
expenses  while  there.  This  gave  us  a  little  va- 
cation  after  our  two  years  in  the  woods. 

After  returning,  I  was  requested  to  take 
the  homestead  school,  which  I  did  for  the 
next  three  years,  tending  my  grove  and 
raising  an  acre  or  two  of  vegetables  for  home  use 
in  my  spare  time. 

From  sources  other  than  my  homestead,  I 
have  taken  in  during  our  stay  here  ^2,160.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  what  we  have 
received  from  the  place.  Aside  from  regular 
crops  we  always  have  had  fresh  vegetables,  bana- 
nas, eggs,  etc.,  and  found  a  good  market  at  the 
saw-mills  and  railroad  camps. 

All  our  surplus  has  gone  to  make  our  orange 
grove,  which  is  just  coming  into  bearing.  This 
consists  of  500  trees.  We  have  a  few  of  a  num- 
ber of  tropical  trees  such  as  mangoes,  avacado 
pears,  etc.,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  grove 
is  in  citrus  trees,  mostly  oranges  and  grape-fruit. 
So  far  we  have  found  the  grape-fruit  the  most 
profitable.  Last  year  they  sold  on  the  tree  for 
^2.25  per  box,  while  the  best  grade  of  oranges 
hardly  netted  $2  packed.  Last  year  my  oldest 
trees  were  four  years  old.  The  balance  were 
all  ages  down  to  buds  just  planted.  From  fifty 
three-  and  four-year  old  trees,  I  shipped  ninety 
boxes  of  fruit.  I  find  that  the  late  varieties  are  the 
most  profitable,  as  the  fruit  can  be  held  in  good 
condition   until  the  bulk   of  the  crop   is    shipped. 


$200 


FOR  BEST  ASTERS  GROWN   FROM 

VICK    QUALITY    SEEDS 

We  offer  these  cash  prizes  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  next  September.  Fair  officials  will  be 
the  judges.  No  entrance  fees.  ^^^^^,^^^^^^^ 
Anyone  can  enter.    It  willbe    $840.00  IN  PRIZES 

a  wonderful  show  of  the  most    f"r  'he  best  specimens  of 

beautifial  flowers  that  grow—    y?s<=tMes    grown    from 

Vick's    Asters.      Write   for 

full    particulars  and  we    will 

send   with   them    a  copy 

Vick's    Garden    and    Floral 

Guide.  This  is  the  sixty-first 

annual    edition    and    we've    SPECIAL  OFFER 

better     and     more     So  you  can   find  out  for 

helpful    than    ever.    y;<"^'^<=^i    how    beautiful 

T^  *^         ,  -_  Asterscan  be.we  wiusend 

^  Everylover  of  flow-    ,  pUg.  Vick's  Daybreak, 
ers  should  have  it    i^  pkg.    Vick's    Mixed 
— write    for    your 
copy  to-day. 


Vick  Quality  Seeds  and 
exhibited  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  next 
September.  Anyone  can 
no  entrance  fees. 
:  for  full  particulars. 


nching,  and  our  book 
"How  to  Grow  Asters" 
—all   three  for    lo  cents. 


James  Vick's  Sons,  406  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ATouch  of  Color 
EarjyintheYea^t 


\  1  1  lilting  ot  our 
(  Ik  k  (  Az  lie  is,  as 
illusti  tttd  here, 
makes  a  fjlorious 
showing  uf  color 
early    in    the 


spring,  before 
most  thing.?  come  out.  We  have  them  in  many 
tints,  shading  from  flesh  to  crimson — tine,  stocky 
plants  that  will  thrive  not  only  in  the  South,  but 
many  sorts  also  in  New  York  and  further  north. 
Bcsidp  Azaleas,  we 

stlH-'k  of'v,''rv7i',.M>''  We're  Ready  with  Trees 
all.    irr,saiHi  and  Plaiits  for  Spring 

I'hnits    lor    Spring  *^        * 

—  Ilindy  Sluiih^,,r  all  kinds,  Conifers,  Field-Grown 
];--.'-,  .ic.  (Ma-  attr.-ictivc  Catalogue  for  1910  il- 
lusti-atis  and  (ii-scriljcs  these  and  will  interest  you. 
A  copy  will  i(c  mailed  on  request. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1070  B  Augusta,  Georgia 


If  you  want  effective,  economical  land- 
scape service  based  upon  thirty  years' 
experience  on  fine  estates  of  all  sizes, 
public  parks,  etc. — 

write  today  for  our 
practical  planting  plan 

Tell  us  your  problem  —  and  Tvithout  any  retaining 
'ee  we  submit  suggested  plan,  detail  planting  list 
and  exact  cost  of  stock  required. 


plant  for  immediate  effect 

be  sure  to  get  our  booklet  "  Beautifying  Home 
Surroundings.**  Shows  examples  like  California 
Privet  Hedge  illustrated  below— /rom  photograph 
tatien  the  JaV  it  was  planted 

Sent    free  -  w.th    our   90-page    Tree. 

f-vfit'r<en  and   Hardy  Plant  Catalog. 


THE  0.  HENRY  BOOKS 

Till.; 

\iiICi;  OF  THE  CITY                     Till    (IMIl    (  kAFTl  K 

Ill  A 

<l    (IF  THE  WF.ST                            CU  I   \     1  ^    \ND  KINC.S 

l>. 

..Meday,  Pace  A  Co.,  ISS  F.  16(li  ^<..U  x>e«    \  ..rU 
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Do  You  Know  the  Secret  of  a  Successful  Garden? 


//  lies  in  securing  quality  seeds  and  getting  them  on  time  —  seeds  that 
will  germinate  quickly  and  properly  and  develop  into  thrifty,  vigorous 
plants  of  the  highest  type. 

Quality  seeds  are  the  kind  we  grow  and  sell;  it  is  their  excellence 
that  has  built  up  our  large  business  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
issue  a  splendid  GARDEN  GUIDE  that  we  are  willing  to  send  you 
free  — 144  pages,  heavily  illustrated  from  real  photographs  of  real 
flowers,  and  real  vegetables,  grown  from 

Boddin^ton's  Quality  Seeds 

Whatever  your  particular  "hobby"  in  gardening,  our  Garden  Guide  will  help  you  make  it 
a  greater  success  in  this  good  year  of  1910.  Do  you  love  flowers  ?  Here  are  many  pages  de- 
voted to  Sweet  Peas  alone,  with  interesting  articles  by  prominent  and  successful  growers,  telling 
how  to  plant  and  care  for  them.  Pansies?  Asters?  Poppies  ?  Nasturtiums  ?  Petunias?  These 
are  all  here,  and  hundreds  of  other  varieties  as  well — beautifully  illustrated  and  accompanied 
by  concise,  practical  cultural  directions  for  successful   results. 

"Boddington's  Garden  Guide"-1910 

The  Vegetable  Department  of  this  valuable  Garden  Guide  is  just  as  complete  as  the  Flower 
section;  in  it  are  listed  hundreds  of  the  tinest  varieties  of  Quality  Seeds  for  all  gai-dens  large  or 
small — Peas,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Cabbages,  Lettuce,  Beets,  Celery,  Corn,  etc.  These  seeds  have 
produced  prize  winning  vegetables  annually,  at  Lenox,  New  York,  Madison,  N.  J.,  Lake  Geneva, 
Lake  Forest,  Sewickley,  etc. — and  they  will  produce  them  for  you! 

There  are  also  Bulb,  Rose,  Plant  and  Tool  Departments,  etc.— in  fact,  whatever  is  needed  for 
the  modern  Garden  may  be  selected  thro\igh  this  Garden  Guide.  It  is  so  conveniently  arranged  that 
vou'll  find  no  trouble  whatever  in  making  vour  selection.  And  we  want  j'ou  to  have  a  copy— so 
write  now  and  make  up  your  order  while  tlicre's  time  to  do  it  right.    It's  Free.  DON'T   DELAY. 

ARTHUR  T.  BODDINGTON,  Seedsman,  Dept.  C,  342  W.  14th  St,  New  York  City 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 


*•,  LainKoape  (Jarnciiing,  roi 
oiillr,  t  iiltiirp,  and  Velerinarj'  Srience  unclt 
-wuks  ,,f  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College.  I'ru 
(.f  t."iirneU  University  and  other  eniinei 
;.  Over  one  liundred  Home  Stud 
under  able  professors  in  leading  collegei 
250  pago  calalog  free.     >yrite  to-dnj-. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Uept.  C.  A.,  .SprluicHeld,  Muss. 


Do   you    Want   Electric  Light   or    "Potver 
_for  your  Country  Home  or  Farm  ? 

'S^/   If  you  are  out  of  reach  of  central  station  current  and  wish  to  install 
a  sas  engine  electric  outfit,  either  with  or  without  storage  battery, 

S.  /    write  for  our  Handbook,  here  illustrated.     Alamo  Electric  Outfits  are 
/  standard.     Our  prices  are  as  low  as  consistent  with  hiprh-grade  machines 
suitable   for   permanent   installations.     Investigate    our    proposition,    it 
places  you  under  no  obligation. 
The    Atamo    Manufacturing    Co.,   52   Soafh   St.,    Hilljdate.    Mich. 


3M  rllNTSriNE  rURNirURE 


ADVANCE  EXHIBIT 
OF  SPRING  and  SUMMER  STYLES 

To  those  who  take  personal  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  their  summer  homes,  our  Advance  Showing  of  Spring  and 
Summer  Styles  offers  exceptional  opportunity  for  choice  selections 
at  attractive  prices. 

Enamel  suites  in  soft  colors,  also  enamel  and  gold,  reproduc- 
ing French  Period  designs,  inimitable  in  distinctive  beauty  and 
elegance  of  workmanship. 

Inspection  of  our  New  Decorative  Fabrics  is  equally  interest- 
ing and  makes  possible  artistic  results  even  at  a  most  modest 
expenditure. 

Visitors  incur  no  obligation  to  purchase  and  comparison  of 
prices  with  the  best  values  obtainable  elsewhere  is  particularly 
invited. 


Geo.  C  Flint  Co. 


4.3- 47  West  23- St 


24-28 West  24- St. 


You  can't  afford  to  experi- 
lent  with  rose  bushes 
oil  should  have  the  best 
roses  in  Amer- 
:'a,ourroses,tlie 
kind  supplied  tin- 
most  diseriminatint; 
rose  growers  every- 
where and  theUnitet  1 
States  Government . 
You  know  enough  al)out  roses  to  appreciate  liow 
uncertain  some  ro.ses  are.  You  know  why  this  is,  viz.. 
because  most  rose  growers  jorce  their  roses  for  sale  purposes  only  — and 
if  they  don't  make  good,  why,  then  it's  your  fault. 

Then  you'll  appreciate  some  of  the  things  we  do  to  insure  the 
growth  and  bloom  of  our  roses. 

We  grow  all  our  roses  on  their  own  roots  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  they'll  encounter  when  they  are  planted  in  your  garden. 
They're  grown  slowly  and  surely  —  not  forced. 

Also  we  take  care  of  them  in  the  matter  of  soil,  etc.,  etc.,  doing 
certain  things  that  we  know  will  assure  their  growth  and  bloom  when 
you  plant  them  —  in  whatever  locality  you  live. 

That's  why  we  can  guarantee  our  roses  to  grow  and  to  bloom. 
That's  why  they  are  the  best  roses  in  America  —  and  more. 
That's  why  the"  leading  rose-growing  amateurs,  the  finest  and  most 
exclusive  estates  and  the  I'liitcd  States  (Jovernnient  buy  rose.s  from  us. 
Now  we  want  you  to  buy  our  roses  and  here's  a  suggestion  we're 
going  to  make: 

Send  for  The  Blue  Rose  (The  Sensation  of  the  Century) 

The  Blue  Rose  is  a  new  rose  from  Holland  that  originated  from  Crimson 
Rambler.  It  bears  semi-double  flowers  of  medium  size,  in  large  bunches. 
The  originators  describe  the  color  as  "reddish  or  rosy  lilac  when  opening, 
changing  to  amethyst  or  nictalli.-  Mm-."  Those  who  have  seen  it  praise  the 
Rose  "Violet  Blue"  as  a^vcrv  .  I  i^tnut  and  pleasing"  novelty.  We  have  for 
sale  probably  the  largest  und  lincst  stock  of  this  rose  in  the  United  States. 

Send  2.5c.  for  the  New  Blue  Rose,  postpaid  — or  by  express:  2-y(:n 
size,  50c.;  extra  strong  field  plants,  $1.00. 

For  a  25c.  order  for  one  of  our  Blue  Roses  or  any  other  of  the  ordtis 
we  will  send  our  very  interesting  and  instructive  132-page  Guide  to  "The 
Best  Roses  in  America,"  and  other 
flowers,  free, with  our  compliments. 
As  we  are  sure  to  receive  many 
orders  for  the  Blue  Rose,  we 
would  suggest  you  send  your  order 
immediately.  W'rite 
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February,    iqiq 


The  Grounds  Beautiful 

A  Home,  to  be  ideal,  must  be  set  amid  beautiful  and  harmonious  sur- 
roundings. The  costliest  mansion  is  without  attraction  if  the  grounds 
about  it  are  ugly  or  barren ;  while  the  house  of  modest  pretensions  in 
the  midst  of  skillfully  planned  masses  of  green  and  flowering  shrubs,  or 
flanked  by  tasteful  gardens,  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  charm. 
Every  home,  old  or  new,  where  there  is  any  room  for  planting,  can  be 
beautified  by  intelligent  landscaping ;  nor  need  it  call  for  great  expendi- 
ture.    No  matter  where  you  live  we  can  accomplish  this  for  you. 

Superior    Landscape    Service   Without  Cost 

You  are  offered  the  services  of  our  large  staff  of  professional  landscape 
gardeners,  practical  growers,  and  expert  planters ;  men  who  have  designed  and 
executed  artistic  and  scientific  landscape  effects,  who  have  grown  and  worked 
with  plants  all  their  lives. 

We  submit  complete  plans  for  beautifying  city  or  suburban  homes,  public 
grounds  or  private  estates.  These  plans  are  without  charge.  You,  therefore,  save 
the  high  fee  and  expense  you  would  otherwise  incur.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  your  part  unless  our  plans  for  your  grounds  are  acceptable  to  you.  All  you 
pay  us  for  is  the  nursery  stock  necessary  to  work  out  the  ideas. 

All  this  stock  is  grown  on  our  own  extensive  grounds  of  1200  acres  near 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Flower  City.     We  positively  guarantee  everything  sold. 

ASK    FOR    HANDSOME    BOOK    OF    LANDSCAPE     SUGGESTIONS 


ed  in  landscape  improvement 
:ape  architecture,  shows  the  tre 
:  types  of  homes.     To  receive  the 


to    have  this  book —"  Beauty  Out  of  Doors."      It 

itment  suggested  for  various  problems,  and    gives 
book  address 


Brow^n    Brothers   Company 

Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


npUte  descriptive  catalogue  of  f  rails,  ornamental 


nd   shrubs   sent 


UNBURNABLE    HOMES 
REINFORCED    CONCRETE 


jr  finished  work   sent  on  request. 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES 

iiKinfer  and   BuildiT,    IJ  West  S8th   SI..   XF.W  YOKK 


Beautify  Your  Country  Home 


Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits 

name  and  government  inspected. 


All  guaranteed    true 

Buy  direct  from  tlie  s 

logue  lists  all  the  he 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 


new  varieties.     .Send  for  it  to-day. 

84  Trust  BIdg..    ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


For  Beauty  and  Comfort 
Old  English 
Garden  Seats 

Garden  Houses 
Rustic  Furniture 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Many  Designs 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES  CO. 

BEVERLY,   MASS. 


I  did  practically  all  the  work,  from  clearing  the 
land  to  budding  the  trees.  The  actual  cost  of 
raising  a  five-acre  grove,  based  upon  my  own 
experience,  is  as  follov^s: 


Cli-arin^  land  and  digging  holes $250.00 

Cost  of  trees  (500  one-year-old  buds) 125.00 

.Sc-tting  (if  trees  (10  days  at  S1.50) 15.00 

I  ton  fertilizer 30.00 

Hoeing  trees  (15  days  at  $1.50) 22.50 

Total $44--!;o 

SKCON-n    YKAR 

1  i  tons  fertilizer  at  $30 $  45.00 

Work  (30  days  at  $1.50)        4S-oo 

Total $90.00 

2  tons  fertilizer  at  $40 $80.00 

Work  (30  days  at  $1.50) 4500 

Total $125.00 

roi   Kl  H     VKAK 

2^  tons  fertdizer  at  $40 $100.00 

Work  (40  days  at  $1.50) 60.00 

Total $160. OQ 

The  third  year  the  trees  will  usual!)-  set  enough 
fruit  to  pay  expenses.  It  is  better  to  pull  off  the 
fruit  as  the  trees  will  make  a  much  better  growth 
and  that  is  what  we  work  for  during  the  first  few 
}ears.     The  fourth  year,  an  average  of  two  boxes 


iths  old.     It  was  necessary 
p  it  from  falling 


to  the  tree  is  a  conservative  estimate.  At  $i  net, 
this  grove  will  net  ^2,000.  Deducting  $817.50, 
the  total  expense  of  the  grove,  there  is  a  net  gain 
of  $1,183.50 

The  trees  of  bearing  age  in  my  grove  have  done 
somewhat  better  than  this.  However,  to  get  this 
result,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  business  and 
to  do  the  work  well.  For  instance,  some  groves 
are  badly  damaged  by  scale.  In  my  grove,  I 
have  had  very  little  trouble,  as  I  always  use 
high  grade  fertilizers.  A  little  experimenting  will 
show  even  an  amateur  what  is  best  to  use  in  these 
lines. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  here  in  six 
years.  The  railroad  has  passed  through  on  its 
way  to  Key  West  and  with  the  railroad  have 
come  many  settlers.  The  wagon  roads  are 
improving  and  the  country  is  thickly  dotted  with 
homes  and  green  orange  groves.  South  of  Cut- 
ler there  have  been  established  five  schools. 

In  July  I  proved  up  on  my  homestead  and  the 
valuation  my  witnesses  placed  upon  my  improve- 
ments was  $3,000. 

In  our  efforts,  we  have  met  with  perhaps  as 
much  of  failure  as  success.  We  knew  nothing  of 
citrus  culture,  or  in  fact  any  kind  of  horticulture, 
and  our  knowledge  had  to  come  through  experi- 
ence. 

When  we  have  been  discouraged  we  have  gone 
into  our  grove  where  every  one  of  the  trees  is  a 
personal  pet.  This  one  was  raised  from  such  a 
seed.  That  one  was  budded  from  a  certain  tree. 
All  have  been  nursed  and  watched  and  enjoyed, 
and  we  did  it  all  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
a  satisfaction  in  picturing  the  untouched  forest 
as  it  was  at  first  and  in  remembering  how  it 
receded  little  by  little,  with  our  fruit  trees  follow- 
ing like  the  outposts  of  a  conquering  army. 

Last  summer  were  able  to  visit  our  old  home 
and  as  I  saw  how  little  my  fellow  salesmen  had 
advanced  during  those  years,  I  felt  that  our 
adventure  had  indeed  proved  a  success. 

C.  R.  Hoss. 


IFebruary, 1910 
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ReIJSFORCED  (bNCRETEJ 

EaQORY  G)NSTRUaiON!  I      In  n^t^S^^lliW^ictior         ToncrjlTE 

^  ^~^      HOUXE^  ^ 

J.  ,  ::»^:r^  Cottage/ 

hiWished  by  the        j'"^ 


■•^^^Si"  ?'."."' 


Build  with  the  help  of  these  Books 

NO  man  should  build  anything,  from  a  but   they   also   demonstrate   the  qualities  of 

dog-  house  to  a  complete  country  place,  A *T*|       A  ^        PORTLAND 

without  first  sending  for  those  volumes  XX  I    I^X^   C  F  k>i  F  NT 

of  the  Atlas  Cement  Library  bearing  on  ^^^  ■    mm0—^k^   V.L.nni.1^  I 

what  he  is  going  to  build,  and  second,  giving  m  makmg  concrete— qualities  that  insure 
full  consideration  to  the  economical  and  success  in  concrete  construction, 
practical  side  of  building  with  concrete  made  The  first  step  in  building  is  choice  of 
from  Atlas  Portland  Cement.  material,  and  no  man  can  choose  material  in- 
One  of  the  most  inspiring  volumes  in  the  telligently  who  has  not  given  full  considera- 
Atlas  Cement  Library  is  the  book  on  "Con-  fion  to  concrete.  No  man  can  give  full 
Crete  Houses  and  Cottages,"  which  shows  consideration  to  concrete  who  has  not  read 
photographs  and  fioor-plans  of  a  great  variety  f  he  Atlas  Cement  Library. 

p    ,  1-11  1  1_       Mj.  -xl  THE  BOOKS  IN  THIS  LIBRARY : 

of    houses     which      have      been      built      with       con-  concrete  construe  tionab„ut  the  Home  a„do„  the  Far^....      Free 

,  ,  ,•  Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages.     Vol.    I.— Large  Houses.  ..  .   $1.00 

Crete  construction.  ^^^^^^^^  ^„  „^^^^^^  construct J„°.': "  T^'"^"  "°"^^^       \To 

These  books  not  only   show   the  beauty  Srl^-fnteoTa'co'nttV-cTio'n^^^^^^^^^  i:i8 

.  Concrete  Cottages Free 

and  the  adaptability  oi  concrete  construction,  conc"lIGa"rag7..'*".''*"".".^*°.".^!^.'^^^^^  f;« 

Write  for  any  or  all  of  these  books  to 

THEArLASpORTLANoCEMENTcO..Dept.  of  Publicity  30  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Largest  output  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.    Over  50,000  barrels  per  day. 
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Finder  of  Men 


An  average  American  knows  many 
people.  But  he  does  not  always  know 
where  they  are. 

He  has  a  thousand  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Where  are  they  at  this 
particular  moment?  He  can  be  sure 
of  some  of  them — perhaps  a  dozen. 
But  he  wants  to  locate  one  or  more  of 
the  others. 

The  Bell  system  enables  him  to  reach 
them. 

If  he  finds  his  friend  at  home,  or  in 
his  place  of  business,  he  talks  with  him 
at  once.  If  he  learns  that  his  friend 
is  in  some  other  town  the  Bell  System 
will  furnish  the  connection. 


Cities  are  larger  than  they  used  to  be. 
Men  know  and  need  to  know  more 
people.  Yet  the  need  of  keeping  in 
touch  is  as  great  as  ever.  Without 
Bell  service  there  would  be  hopeless 
confusion. 

The  range  of  the  telephone  is  not 
confined  to  one  town  or  one  commun- 
ity. It  is  not  satisfying  simply  to  learn 
that  a  man  is  out  of  town ;  through  the 
Long  Distance  Service  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem he  may  be  reached,  wherever  he  is. 

The  Bell  Service  extends  to  all  com- 
munities. It  reaches  the  millions  of 
American  people.  One  in  twenty  is  a 
Bell  subscriber.  The  other  nineteen 
can  be  found  because  Bell  service  is 
universal  service. 


The  telephone  does  more  work  for  less  money  than  any  other 
servant  of  mankind.  There  is  economy  as  well  as  efficiency 
in  one  system,  one  policy,  universal  service.  Every  Bell 
Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Look  into  the 
Brunswick  Refrigerating  Machine 

This  phantom  illustration  was  made  to  show  the  sim- 
plicity and  strength  of  construction  of  our  ice-making 
and  refrigerating  machine.  Many  people  who  should 
have  such  a  machine  in  their  homes,  still  associate  them 
with  cold-storage  houses  and  factories.  Our  machine 
is  built  for  home  use,  yet  its  efficiency  is  relatively  as 
high  as  the  largest  commercial  machines. 

Saves     Ice,     Food      and      Health 
Requires  Less  Care  than  an  Ice-box 

The  fact  that  best  proves  our  case  is  that  the  best  homes  in 
America  are  equipped  with  our  machines,  which  refrigerate 
separated  boxes  designed  for  the  storage  of  food,  liquors,  furs, 
etc.,  and  also  make  hygienic  ice  for  table  use  and  cool  water 
throughout  the  house.  Any  or  all  of  these  great  conveniences 
are  possible  with  our  installations,  yet  no  technical  knowledge 
or  experience  is  necessary  to  handle  them.  Simply  switch  on 
the  power  until  the  desired  temperature  is  obtained,  then  turn 
it  off  again. 

The  machine  will  run  for  years  with  practically  no  repairs, 
and  costs  less  for  operation  than  your  present  bills  for  impure 

\\'rite  for  free  booklet  and  list  of  prominent  users. 

The  Brunswick  Refrigerating  Co., 

119  Jersey  Avenue  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICES,  30  CHURCH  STREET 


A  POULTRY  CONTEST 

THE  value  of  competition  as  a  stimulant  to 
interest    in    any  line    of   activity  has  long 
been     recognized,    but    its    application    to 
poultry  raising  is  something  new.  i 

A  poultry  contest,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ' 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore., 
is  announced  by  the  Portland  Junior  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  plan  seems  so  remarkably  good 
and  worthy  of  emulation  that  we  give  below  the 
rules  governing  the  contest. 

Any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen  may  take  part  in  the  contest,  which 
will  last  one  year. 

The  contestant  must  have  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifty  fowls  in  his  flock.  He  shall 
choose  his  own  chickens,  and  they  may  be  of 
any  breed  or  variety  he  prefers,  or  they  may  be 
crosses. 

The  contestant  is  not  required  to  use  any 
certain  style  or  plan  of  house. 

No  hard  and  fa:t  rules  for  the  feeding  and  care 
of  the  fowls  are  laid  down.  The  Agricultural 
College  gives  him  the  best  information  they  can, 
but  if  for  some  reason  he  cannot  follow  their  sug- 
gestions, he  is  at  liberty  to  use  other  methods. 
1  he  prizes  will  be  given  to  those  scoring  the 
highest  in  the  manner  mdicated  below,  whether 
the  contestant  follows  the  college's  ideas  or  his  own. 

All  contestants  will  receive  exactly  the  same 
information  or  instruction,  and  this  will  be  sent 
to  them  by  the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Blanks  on  which  to  keep  records  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  College.  All  food  must  be  weighed 
and  the  amount  placed  on  the  record  sheet.  The 
cost  of  the  same  will  also  be  recorded;  likewise 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  each  day,  and  the  amount 
of  money  received  from  sale  of  eggs  and  chick- 
ens. These  records  will  be  easily  kept  with  the 
blanks  that  will  be  furnished.  Record-keeping 
is  given  a  high  value  in  the  scoring  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  records  that  will  be  of  value  to  the 
public.  The  purpose  of  the  contest  will  be 
defeated  unless  records  are  secured  that  have 
been  carefully  and  accurately  kept. 

The  flock  and  yards  of  each  contestant  will  be 
inspected  about  once  every  two  months  by  the 
professor  of  poultry  husbandry  of  the  College  or 
his  assistant,  and  markings  will  be  given  on  the 
following  basis: 


1.  Good  record-keeping  will  count 20  points 

2.  Good  condition  of  the  fli;ck 20  points 

3.  Good  housing 10  points 

4.  Good  arrangement  of  yards        10  points      I 

5.  Cleanliness  of  yards  and  house 10  points      j! 

6.  Good  business  methods  in  marketing  products  10  points      ; 

7.  Well-fattened  and  well-dressed  chicken   ...  10  points      | 

8.  Completion  of  Reading  Course 10  points      | 

Marks  will  be  deducted  from  the  score  as  follows:     1 

,.KS,KH,XS  J 

1.  Failure  to  send  in  reports  when  called  for    .     .  5  points 

z.  Reports  coming  in  late 2  points      .1 

3.  Feeding  rations  that  are  not  practicable    ...  2  points       j 

4.  Methods  that  entail  too  much  labor     ....  2  points 

5.  Records  missing  at  inspection 2  points 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  number  of  eggs 
laid,  or  the  amount  of  profit  shown  by  the  records, 
will  not  be  considered  in  making  the  awards.  It 
is  expected  that  those  scoring  the  highest  in  the 
manner  outlined  will  secure  a  good  egg  yield,  but 
the  one  getting  the  highest  egg  yield  will  not 
necessarily  get  the  prize.  Fowls  vary  greatly  in 
egg-laying  capacity,  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
contestant  may  do  the  best  work  with  his  flock  and 
not  get  the  highest  egg  yield.  The  prizes  will 
be  given  to  those  who  have  done  the  best  work 
with  their  chickens  regardless  of  how  many  eggs, 
they  may  have  laid. 

Those  completing  the  reading-course  will  have 
ID  points  added  to  their  score,  but  any  may  enter 
the  contest  without  taking  the  course,  though  they 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  securing  a  prize  if 
they  take  it.  The  lessons  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 

There  will  be  no  charge  to  those  engaging  in  the 
contest.  Each  contestant  will  provide  his  own 
chickens  and  house,  furnish  the  feed  for  the  fowls, 
and  whatever  he  makes  out  of  the  flock  will  be 
his  own. 

Each  chicken  must  be  leg-banded  with  a 
sealed  leg  band,  furnished  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Some  time  during  the  spring  a  chicken  show 
will  be  held,  open  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, at  which  special  prizes,  in  addition  to  the 
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A  Splendid  Evergreen  Vine 

Euonymus  Radicans 


w 


HY     PLANT    THE    BOSTON    IVY   or 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  which  loses  its  leaves  with 
the  first  frost,  when  you  can  have  a  more 
beautiful  vine  that  holds  its  leaves  all  winter  and 
is  perfectly  hardy.  More  beautiful  than  the  English 
Ivy  which  is  not  hardy.  For  covering  stone  or  brick 
walls  this  Euonymus  is  unsurpassed.  The  leaves  are 
small,  of  a  rich  lustrous  green  and  look  just  as  well 
in  the  winter  as  they  do  in  the  summer.  This  vine 
can  also  be  used  instead  of  Box  which  is  not  hardy 
,north  of  Washington,  for  making  garden-edges  or 
little  hedges,  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  for 
the  purpose. 

20  cents  each,  $2  per  dozen,  $14  per  hundred 
Extra  Strong  Plants,  30  cents  each,  $3  per  dozen,  $20  per  hundred 

We  have  the   largest,  finest   and  most   comprehensive   stock  of 
Hardy  Plants  in   America,  including  three  hundred   varieties  of  the 
choicest  Peonies,  one  hundred   varieties  of  Japanese  and  European 
Tree  Peonies,  and   also  the  largest    collection    of   Japanese   Iris    in 
Our  illustrated  catalogue,  describing  these  and  hundreds  of  other 


Stone  House  in  Erie,  Fa.,  Covered  With  Euonymous  Eadicans 

the  world,  and  an  unsurpassed  collection  of  named  Phloxes 

Hardy  Plants,   Trees,   Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Shrubs,  will  be  sent  on    request. 

"A  PLEA  FOR  HARDY  PLANTS,"  by  J.  Wilkinson  Elliott,  contains  much  information  about  Hardy  Gardens,  with  plans  for  their  arrangement 
We   have   made   arrangements    with   the    publishers   of   this   book    to    furnish   it    to  our   customers  at    a  very  low  price.     Particulars  on  request 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 


337  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Electric  Li^ht  tor  Everybody 

■"  Complete  30  Li^ht  Outfit  for  $300.00  ^ 

Includmg  Fairbanks- Morse  special  Electric  Engine  and  Dynamo, 
Storage  Battery  and  Switchboard.  This  outfit  will  operate  50,  15  Watt, 
12  C.  P.  Tungsten  Lamps  as  steady  and  reliable  as  a  city  plant. 

It  offers  a  relief  from  the  dirt,  danger  and  unsanitary  conditions 
arising  from  old  methods  of  illumination  and  gives  an  economical 
light  that  is  both  safe,  convenient  and  healthful,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  soft,  white  light  diffused  by  Tungsten  Lamps,  it  is 
even  said  to  rival  day  light. 

Same  engine  can  be  used  for  operating  pumping  plant  or  other 
machinery.     Engine  operates  on  Gas,  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Distillate. 

Larger  plants  in  proportion  up  to  500  H.  P. 

Mention  this  publication  and  send  /or  descriptive  catalog  No.  4^1  C.  B, 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company 


481  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HEADQVARTERS 

for 

GAS  ENGINES.  DYNAMOS, 

and  MOTORS. 

INCANDESCENT 

LAMPS 


30  Church  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PNEUMATIC    WATER 
SYSTEMS 
BELTING.      SHAFTING, 
PIPE.  HOSE  ; 


Fairbanks,  Morse  ^  Co. 

TWO    CYCLE,    THREE   PART,   VALVELESS 

MARINE     ENGINE 

Fqinpped  u  ith  Srhebler  r-irhiiretter   Rotar\  Pump.  Ball  thrust  Bearinn:. 

't        H    11  ttoiiij  irt  this  en  jiiie  \Mtli  cheap  unreliable  motors  built  only 

II      W  h\ll£K\NkN  HOUSE  Engines,  you  know  that  >  (in 

.  s    rkmanshipthat  can  be  offered 


MOHsI-  PI 
Also  6 


^ir^ 


IV  es  the  factoFN 

.  12.  18   24  iiui  36  H    I 

„d  for  Catal  ,>  ,u  T 

FAIRBANKS, 

nsh  \v.  .  <  hi,  at 


oCjcIeand  10  to  100  Y 
MORSF  &  COMPANY 


About  Memorials 
Both  Simple  and  Elaborate 

Their  siae  matters  not;  in  every  instance  the  design  should 
be  fittingly  related  to  their  purpose  and  also  be  carefully 
considered  in  relation  to  their  environment ;  Memorials  with 
a  significance,  in  other  words. 

The  same  relative  skill  in  designing  demanded  by  the 
more  elaborate  memorials  is  also  necessary  in  securing  a 
beautifully  proportioned  one  of  the  simpler  type. 

To  have  done  the  larger  things  so  surprisingly  well,  we 
must  first  have  excelled  in  the  smaller  ones.  We  are  still 
doing  the  smaller,  simpler  subjects  in  that  same  careful 
way.  both  as  to  design  and  workmanship. 

At  any  of  our  various  offices,  you  will  find  examples  of 
our  work,  along  with  numerous  goodly-sized  photographs. 
When  it  is  convenient,  we  would  suggest  your  calling  and 
having   a   talk  with  us. 

However,  many  of  our  orders  are  taken  solely  by  the  aid 
of  our  booklet  and  photographs,  which  we  are  always  glad 
to  send.  Having  customers  all  over  the  States,  frequently 
makes  this  latter  way  necessary. 

The    Leland    Company 

557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Rochester  :  774  Mt.  Hope  Avenue  Cleveland  :  428  Garfield  BIdg. 

Studios:  Pietrasanta,  Italy:   133d  Street,  N.  Y. 

Granite  Works:  Barre,  Vt. 
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KEEP  THINGS 
GREEN  AND 
I— GROWING 

ITwillsi.onhe  sprnyins  tinu-.  Men 
*  auxitius  fi'i-  ■-•'■•"I  rr-iilt-,  vvliftliiT 
for  profit  or  p<-'  !  ?-.i:  <-■  '•  '    ■  :.  " 'II 

have  the  riglii     ,  ,  ,    ,,  ,    ilm- 

There  is  the  1 1 J  ,  ,  x    r. 

spraying  puir"-'  ..m-n  :  il.  |.-.i\lr^ 
and  sizes  of  Aiii(i->iir.\vs,  I  srd  and 
recommended  by  tlie  U.  S.  (lovern- 
ment  and  State  Experiment  .Stations 
and  by  300.000  Fruit  Growers,  (lard- 
eners  and  Farmers.  Tlicy  liave  proved 
tliemselvcs  the  most  efficient,  con- 
venient and  all  'round  satisfactory 
sprayers  made. 

Brown's  Hniid  and 
Trnction-I'ower 

Auto-Sprays 

THIS     H.'VND-POWKR     Auto- 
Spray  No.  i  is  just  the  tiling  for  all 
siicli  spraying  as  small  trees,  berries, 
potatoes  and  other  vcaretables  np  to  5 
acres,  and  for  whitewasliins:  anddisinlecting  poii 
stables.     It  hasa  capacity  of  jgallnns;  is  conve 
over  the  shoulder,  and,  when  fitted  with  our  Auto-Pop  No 
will  do  the  work  of  three  ordinary  sprayers  and  do  it  better  with 
less  solution. 

THIS  TRACTION-POWER  Auto-Spray  No.  28  is  better 
than  any  other  power  sprayer,  not  excepting  any  steam,  gas  or 
gasoline  rig.  It  develops  and  sustains  power  to  spare  for  the 
large  operations.  No  experienced  help  needed  ;  no  expense  for 
power ;  no  breakdowns.  Capacity,  250  gallons.  _  Other  styles 
for  field  crop  and  vineyard  work.  All  fitted  with  Non-Clog 
Atomic  Nozzle,  etc. 

Book  end  Sprnylns  Guide  Free 

Write  today,  and  let  us  give  you  the  riglit  start  with  the  rieht  outfit. 
Any  Aiito-Spray  may  be  returned  if  not  s.itisfactory.  and  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded.  A  postal  brings  you  our  book,  sliowing  just  the 
Auto-Spray  foryour  needs.  Also  contains  a  valuable  spraying  guide. 
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THE  E.  C.  BUOVVN  (;0. 
Street  Uocliester,  New  York 


Auto-.Si»raj-  No.  '.iS 


Landscape   Gardening 

A  course  for  Home-makers  and 
Gardeners  taught  by  Prof.  Craig 
and  Prof.  Batchelor,  of  Cornell 
University. 

Gardeners  who  understand  up-to- 
date  methods  and  practice  are  in 
demand  for  the  best  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening is  indispensable  to  those 
who  would  have  the  pleasantest 
homes. 

250  page  catalogue  free.     Write  to-day 

THE  HOME   CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  C,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WM 


^J3  O' 

20 

for 

25c 


r\erybody  loves  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  they       ^  - 
arethemostdelicatelybeau-       ( 
tiful  of  all  flowers.   They  aro     \ 
perfectly  hardy,  easily  grown  * 
and  require  no  attention  after 
once  setting  out  but  grow  and 
multiply  year  after  year.    They 
produce  an  abundance  of  loNcly,        ^iR- 
pure  white  bell-shaped   flowers 
■which  are  dellciously  fragrant. 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

roots  have  usually  been  rather  expensive, 
out  we  now  offer  20  choice  roots  for  25  cents, 
100  for  $1.00, 1,000  for  $8.03,  charges  prepaid  and 
with  full  directions  for  growing.  They  are  nice 
to  plant  beside  porches,  in  borders,  amongst 
shrubbery.  In  shady  nooks  and  In  cemeteries. 

Large  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  seeds,  and  bulbs  mailed  free.  Ask  for  it. 

IOWA  SEED   CO. 
t.  1 1 ,  Des  IVIoincs,  Iowa. 
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general  prizes,  will  probably  be  offered.  There 
will  be  exhibits  of  hens  with  chicks,  broilers  alive 
and  dressed,  fancy  and  utility  fowls. 

The  boy  or  girl  having  the  highest  score  at  the 
end  of  the  contest  will  receive  the  first  prize  of 
$100  in  gold.  To  the  one  having  the  second 
liighest  score  $^o  will  be  paid;  and  to  each  of  the 
ne.\t  ten  highest,  $5  will  be  paid. 

This  poultry  contest  is  undertaken  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  poultry 
indu.stry  and  to  give  the  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  their  spare  hours  in  a  profitable 
way.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  contestant 
to  neglect  his  school  duties;  the  work  may  easily 
be  done  in  his  spare  time  outside  of  school. 

THE  GILA  MONSTER 

THE  strange  and  forbidding  lizard  known  as 
the  Gila  monster,  would  hardly  be  included 
among  possible  pets,  yet  some  years  ago 
the  writer  was  on  fairly  good  terms  with  an  adult 
specimen,  though  it  should  be  said  that  all  expres- 
sions of  good  fellowship  on  his  part,  as  scratching 
the  animal's  head,  were  made  with  a  stick  of 
liberal  length,  and  no  liberties  were  taken  with 
Heloderma,  as  the  lizard  is  denominated. 

Of  all  the  lizards  of  America,  indeed  of  the 
world,  this  is  the  most  interesting;  not  only  on 
account  of  its  hideous  and  armored  appearance, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  known  to  kill  a 
human  being  by  its  bite  and  has  an  established 
reputation,  at  iea.st  in  Arizona  and    New    Mexico, 


The    Gila    monster     is    the    only    lizard    known     to     be 
venomous,  except  the  Mexican  crust-lizard 

as  a  decidedly  dangerous  reptile.  An  interesting 
difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this  point  among 
naturalists,  Dr.  Wier  Mitchell  leading  the  advo- 
cates of  its  poisonous  nature.  Dr.  Shufeldt  of 
the  Smithsonian  was  bitten  by  a  Heloderma 
while  examining  it,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
reaching  a  friend's  room.  He  was  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  whiskey,  the  hand  being  kept 
in  ice  and  laudanum  applied,  and  later  a  lead- 
water  wash.  The  pain  was  intense  all  through 
the  night,  but  did  not  extend  above  the  wrist,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  had  practically  disappeared. 

Notwithstanding  this.  Dr.  Shufeldt  declared 
that  the  bite  was  not  more  poisonous  than  that 
of  any  enraged  animal,  to  which  Dr.  Wier  Mitchell 
took  exception.  The  lizard  which  bit  Dr.  Shu- 
feldt was  induced  to  bite  the  edge  of  a  saucer,  and 
during  the  process  a  secretion  exuded,  which 
was  collected,  examined,  and  found  to  be  of  an 
alkaline  character,  differing  entirely  from  the 
venom  of  snakes;  the  poison  of  the  latter  affecting 
the  respiratory  organs,  while  that  of  the  Heloderma 
attacks  the   spinal   cord   and  heart. 

Some  of  the  matter  taken  from  Dr.  Shufeldt's 
specimen  was  injected  into  the  breast  of  a  pigeon, 
producing  death  in  seven  minutes.  In  the 
instance  of  a  rabbit,  the  animal  died  in  one  minute 
and  thirty-five  seconds. 

Despite  the  conflict  of  opinion  among  naturalists 
who  have  experimented  with  Heloderma,  1  know 
of  one  man  who  was  killed  by  the  bite,  and  I 
received  the  following  account  from  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  well-known  man  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
In    riding    across   the    country    in    Arizona,    near 


Over  1,100,000  sold  to  date 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

Fifst-AIways  Best-Cheapest 

The  World's  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separator  practicability 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


Send  for  handsoine  catalogue  illustrating 
and  describing  the  latest  improved  1910 
machines  in  detail,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


186-167  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 

E.   MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO 


178-177  WILLI, 
MONTREAL 

\  &  19  PRINCESS  ST. 
WINNIPEG 


Have  You   Our  Book 

on  The  Garden  Studio?    It  tells  you  how  to  make  your  garden 
an  out-door  living  room.     Let  us  send  it. 

W'c    also    m.ake  a  specialty    of    artistic    interior    decorations 
for  churches,  libraries,  theatres  and  hotnes. 

L.    HABERSTROH  &  SON 

647  Boylston  Street  BOSTON,   MASS. 
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Colony  Nurseries 


Hardy  Shrubs, 
Trees,   Vines, 
Evergreens 
and 
Perennials 


A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants 
grown  in  sandy  loam.  Good  plants  ;  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap.  Priced  catalogue 
free  on  application. 

T.   K.   WATSON,   Plvmouth,   Mas.s. 
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are  as  enduring  and 

as  perfect  as  the 

Pyramids  of  Egypt 

only  smaller 


Attractiveness  of  design 
perfection  of  workmanship 

and  the  world's  best 

graniteWesterly  granite — 

guarantee  satisfaction 

WriU  for  booklet 


Smifh  Graite  Cg  WesterfeRI 


Rife  Automatic 
Hydraulic  Ram 

(Water  Pumped  by  Water  Power) 

No  Attention — No  Ex- 
pense—  Runs  Continu- 
ously. 


Country  Homes — Formal  Gardens — 

Farms — Town    Plants — Irrigation — 
Railroad  Tanks — Dairies— Etc. 

7,000  in  operation.     80%  efficiency  developed. 

Catalogue  and  estimate  Free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2427  Trinity  BIdg..  New  York 


Safe  Sewage  Disposal 

In  Your  Country  Home 

Promincol  people  the  country  over  are  equipping  their  country 
homes  with  Ashley  System  of  Sewage  Disposal.     It   is 

exactly  as  effective  as  sewers. 

Does  Away  With  Cesspools 

outhouses  ami  open  drains,  which  breed  disease  and  menace 
health.  Wiihin  100  miles  of  New  York  city  alone  there  are 
three  hundred  Ashley  PlanU  in  successful  operation.  We  will 
send  you  literature  explaining  the  workings  of  this  System  of 
Sewage  Disposal  if  you  are  wanting  city  conveniences  for  your 
country  home.     Write  for  it.    It's  free. 

ASHLEY  HOUSE-SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 

6575  Normal  Boulevard  -  -  Chicaso 


"Behind  the  Scenes' 

Time — One  hour  before  the  •'curtain 
goes  up." 

Place — Any  one  of  several  million  homes 
where  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is 
used. 

The  Cast — A  man  and  wife  who  insist 
on  being  "Pompeian  Clean"  before 
"being  seen." 

She — A  woman  who  has  discovered  how 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  freshens  and 
clears  the  complexion  ;  how  it  rubs  in 
and  rolls  out ;  how  it  brings  out  pore- 
dirt  that  even  soap  and  water  can't 
reach;  how  it  removes  "shine"  and 
sallowness;  how  it  does  the  work  oi 
face-powders  without  their  harmful, 
pore-clogging  results;  and  how  it  pre- 
serves youth  and  beauty  by  preventing 
wrinkles  and  other  ravages  of  time 
an<l  worry. 

He — A  man  who  has  discovered  that 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  indispen- 
sable after  a  shave,  or  after  a  day's 
dusty  work  or  sport.  lie  knows  that 
Pompeian  takes  out  of  the  pores  all 
smarting  soap  particles  or  infecting 
dust  and  soot.  He  knows,  as  you 
should  know,  how  Pompeian  strength- 
ens the  skin  for  easy,  close  shaving, 
and  soon  brings  that  healthy,  ruddy 
glow  of  the  athlete.  Pompeian  is 
rubbed  in  and  rubbed  out.  Nothing  is 
left  on  the  face.  It  is  the  complete 
cleanser. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream 

"Don't  envy  a  ^ood  compiexion;  use  Pompeian  and  have  one." 

Don't  I  Don't!  Don't!  If  you  are  seriously  interested  in  possessing  a  clear,  fresh  complexion  you 
must  not  confuse  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  with  "cold"  or  "grease"  creams.  The  latter  have 
their  uses,    and  we  have   not  one  word  to  say  against  them. 

But  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  entirely  different  in  purpose,  use  and  results.  "Cold"  or  "grease" 
creams  are  rubbed  onto  the  skin  and  stay  there.  Pompeian  ^Iassage  Cream  enters  the  pores,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  rolls  out,    bringing  with  it  all  the  infecting  pore-dirt  that  even  your   best    soap   couldn't  reach. 

It  is  this  ^o///w^  0?// feature  which  distinguishes  Pompeian  from  "cold"  or  "grease"  creams.  It  is 
this  rubbing-in  and  rubbing-out  process  which  keeps  the  skin  free  from  blackheads,  sallowness  and 
premature  wrinkles.  Use  all  the  good  "cold"  creams  you  care  to,  but  to  acquire  a  natural  clearness  and 
freshness  you  tnust  treat  your  skin  to  the  cleansing  and  stimulating  effect  of  a  Pompeian  massage  with 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream.     Cream  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  postage  paid,  if  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

All  dealers,'  SOc,  75c  and  $1.  Trial  Jar  Sent  for  6c  in  stamps  or  coin.     Address 

POMPEIAN    MFG.    COMPANY,    143  Prospect    Street,    Cleveland,    Ohio 

Library  Slips  Saved,  one  in  every  package,  means  Magazines  and  Books  earned. 


POTASH 

The  German  Kali  Works  have  talked  Potash  and  its  benefits  for  twenty- 
five  years.   They  have  never  sold  a  pound  direct  to  local  agents  or  farmers. 

You  know  how  hard  it  was  to  buy  and  get  Potash.  Things  have 
changed.     The  mines  are  now  producing  enough  to  enable  us  to  offer 

POTASH  FOR  SALE 


in  carload  lots  of  twenty  tons,  to  local  dealers  without  interfering  with  the  requirements  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  sold  Potash  to  be  used  in  mixed  goods.  We  have,  therefore,  estab- 
lished a  Selling  Agency,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  1910  will  sell  all  potash  salts  in  carload 
lots  for  cash  direct  from  the  mines  to  the  buyers  in 
original  sealed  bags,  or  kainit  in  bulk  at  lower 
rates  than  were  ever  before  quoted. 
U  1      D  You  can  buy  the  real  potash   salts  —  plant   food  without   fillers  or  inake-weights  —  yc 

J   OtftSn    1   2iyS     save  all   the  money  you   have   been  spending  for   interest,  freight,   excessive   profits  on 


Delivery  Guaranteed 


and  mixing  charges. 

For  particulars  and  prices  "write  to 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE 


W'lial  is  a  jair  rental  jor  a  given 
ptoperlyf     Ask  llic  Readers'  Servi 
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THE  MODERATE-PRICED  AIR-CLEANING 
MACHINE,  FOR  THE  HOME 

Will  do  more  work  and  better  work  in  less  time 
and  at  less  expense  than  any  other.  This  machine 
will  pay  hack  its  cost  at  least  four  times  every 
year  in  money  saved. 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime— Almost  Silent— No  Effort  Required 

One  unit;  no  gears;  no  valves.    Same  principle  as  the  famous 
large  IN  VINCIBLES.  May  we  demonstrate  for  you? 

Write  Dept.  C  for  illustrated  booklets  which  explain 
the  modern  method  of  cleaning  with  the  various 
types  of  INVINCIBLE  machines. 

ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

930  FARMERS  BANK  BLDG. 


PITTSBURG,  PA 
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Water  Ballast  ^^1S.XI  S^ 

if  it  is  a  Wilder.  Isn  t  it  ridiculous  to  pay  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
useless  metal  in  a  lawn  roller,  AND  to  pay  freight  on  it  as  well,  when  this 
simple,  easy  running  Water  Witch  does  better  work  and  costs  one-third  less  ? 

Isn't  it  a  pity  to  have  a  roller  too  heavy  for  a  soft  lawn — too  light  for  a  hard 
lawn,  when  this  new  invention  fits  every  condition  > 

Wilder's  Water  Witch  Roller 

is  quickly  filled  with  water  or  sand,  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like.     The 

one  shown  here  weighs  only  I  I  3  pounds  empty,  but  weighs  up  to  470  pounds 

^with  water  ballast  and  up  to  737  pounds  with  sand  ballast.     The  other  size 

W weighs  132  pounds  empty,  and  from  that,  any  weight  you  wish,  up  to  nearly 

half  a  ton.       Either  size  gives  you  a  dozen  rollers  in  one.      After  the  season 

the  Water  Witch  can  be  hung  up  or  stored  in  the  loft.    Simplest,  handiest  tool  of  the 

kind  you  ever  used,  and  will  wear  as  long  as  any  all  metal  roller.     Don  t  spoil  your 

lawn,  but  get  a  Water  Witch  and  save  half  the  usual  coft  when  you  buy  this  time 

TViIc    Rnnlr    ^«»r»|-    Ff#»#» We  will  mail  you  postpaid,  our  valu 

1  niS  DOOK  3em  r  ree  ^y^  ^„d  imere^ins  book  on  "The  Care 
ot  Ihe  Lawn,"  together  with  folder  about  the  Water  Witch.  Write  us  today  and 
you  will  save  money  and  save  your  lawn. 

THE  WILDER  STRONG  IMPLEMENT  Co.       Box  7       Monroe,  Mich. 
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Tempe,  he  came  across  a  large  Heloderma,  and 
wishing  to  secure  it  for  a  friend  he  caught  and 
lashed  it  to  his  saddle  behind  him.  Later,  for- 
getting it,  he  threw  his  hand  behind  him,  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  lizard,  which  clung  to  hisi 
fingers  with  a  bulldog-like  grip  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge. My  informant  at  the  time  was  a  number 
of  miles  from  a  ranch  house  or  town,  but  realizing 
that  time  was  an  important  factor  in  the  incident, 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  raced  at  full  speed. 
In  a  few  moments  his  arm  began  to  swell,  and 
doubtless  few  rides  have  been  made  under  such 
conditions,  the  details  of  which  are  not  necessary. 
He  barely  reached  the  ranch  house,  and  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death,  establishing,  at  least 
in  that  part  of  Arizona,  the  fact  that  the  Gila 
monster  is  poisonous. 

The  specimen  I  had  under  observation  for  some 
months  was  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  as 
disagreeable  a  creature  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
Its  general  color  was  a  purplish  black  with  seven 
or  eight  yellowish  or  dirty  white  or  orange  rings, 
which  gave  it  a  blotched  or  ringed  appearance; 
the  skin  was  rough,  seemingly  made  up  of  plates 
or  tubercles  of  a  complex  nature,  which  in  color, 
shape,  and  general  appearance  suggested  an  armor, 
the  animal  presenting  a  decidedly  forbidding 
appearance.  Its  head  was  blunt,  suggesting  a 
battering  ram;  the  eyes  small;  the  tail  was  as 
long  as  the  body,  but  stout  and  blunt.  The  feet 
were  short  and  stout,  each  having  five  pronounced 
claws. 

This  specimen  was  lethargic  even  in  the  hot 
sun,  slow  of  movement  and  difficult  to  arouse, 
though  it  would  occasionally,  when  enraged  by 
persistent  nagging,  seize  a  stick  and  hold  it  with 
suggestive  force.  At  other  times  it  would  slowly 
raise  its  head  and  expel  air  from  its  mouth  —  a 
possible  attempt  to  hiss  —  its  breath  being  fetid 
and  intensely  disagreeable.  When  scratched  with 
a  stick  it  would  often  settle  down  or  try    to  flatten 


CLOVER 


Seed 
Pore 
No  Weeds  > 


Our  pure  Northern-grown  Clovers  will  fertilize  any 
ds  on  New  EngLind,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  farms  50  to  100  per  cent.  We 
are  the  largest  growers  of  Clover,  Timothy  and  Graas 
Seeds  in  the  world.  Postal  gets  new  Seed  Catalog. 
Enclose  10c  In  stamps  for  fine  samples  of  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  0at»,  Barley,  Wheat,  Grass,  etc.  Address 
>  JOHN  A.  SAUER  SEED  CO..  Box  200.  La  Crosse. 
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FLORICULTURE 


sity. 
Course     includes     Greenhouse    Construction    and 
Man.igenient  and  the  gr  jwing   of  Snail    Fruits   and 
Vegetables  as  uell  as  Mowers  I  ii  Icr  (  lass 

rrru^nal  I,  St      ct,  n      hxf  Alice 

2.'p()  I'aee  (alilisiie  free      «rile  today 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
l>e[.t.  136,    Sprlnefleld.  Mass. 


800,000  jf ';■ 


Carolina  Poplar  2  to  3  ft.  #12  per  1000. 

ft.    #18.       4  to  5    ft.  $22.       6    to    8    ft. 

15ft. J55.    Boxing  free.    Fruit, 
nd    Nut   bearing  trees  of  every   description. 
Our  catalog  will  save  you  money.      Free  to  everybody. 

Sheerin's  Wholesale  Nurseries,       Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Don't  postpone 

The  I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engine 


until  the  last 


to  consider  in  working  out  the 


An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  should  be  one  of  the  first  thinj 
appointments  of  your  place. 

It  is  the  handy,  ready,  reliable,  efficient  power  that  gives  you  just  exactly  the  service  you 
need.     Install  your  engine  now  and  let  it  help  you  solve  your  other  problems. 

If  you  will  look  into  the  matter  you  will  find  it  useful  to  you  in  a  score  of  ways  you  do  not 
think  of  now.  Many  owners  of  country  homes  and  fine  estates  make  it  the  basis  of  their  lighting 
systerris  and  their  water  service.  That  is  proof  of  its  unquestioned 
reliability.  That  reliability  will  be  a  valuable  feature  for  you  m  tl 
score  and  more  of  different  uses  you  will  have  for  your  engine.  It 
is  just  one  of  the  items  of  I.  H.  C.  engine  excellence. 

I.    H.    C.    gasoline    engines    are    made    in    many    styles, 
incltiding    Vertical,    Horizontal    (Portable    and  _ 

Stationary)     Skidded     Engines,    Mounting 
Engines,  Combination    Outfits    for  Spray- 
ing, Sawing,  Pumping,  Hoisting,  etc.     The 
line  includes  both   air-cooled  and  water-cooled 
engines.  Sizes  varying  from  i  to  25  hor.se-power. 
For  catalogue  and  all  information  address 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
25  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Granite  Creek    Arizona      Places  like  this    where  the 
heat    IS    intense,    are     favorite     haunts     for    the     Gila 


itself  out,  doubtless  enjoying  the  sensation,  but 
would  suddenly  rise  and  eject  its  breath  with  a 
blowing    sound. 

In  its  native  state  in  the  Sonora  region,  or  in 
New    Mexico,    Arizona    or    Nevada,    where    it    is 


found  in  the  hottest  places,  the  Heloderma  dis- 
plays the  same  sluggish  nature  ;  it  makes  little  or 
no  attempt  to  escape,  merely  writhing  when  picked 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  forbidding 
creature  is  its  poison.  The  teeth  are  elevated, 
long  and  conical  and  slightly  curved,  and  have 
a  conspicuous  furrow  from  the  base  to  the  tip, 
apparently  for  the  passage  of  some  secretion,  though 
no  poison  gland  has  been  found  and  the  saliva 
is  supposed  by  some  observers  to  be  the  poison, 
and  without  question  the  bite  of  the  lizard  is  poison- 
ous to  the  average  person,  the  question  of  fatality 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  victim. 

The  Heloderma,  two  species  of  which  are  known, 
is  characteristic  of  the  strange  region  in  which  it  is 
found,  a  denizen  of  arid  country  where  the  heat 
is  often  intense  and  pitiless.  It  is  a  fitting  inhabit- 
ant of  the  areas  which  abound  in  heated  rocks, 
strange  cacti,  and  conditions  which  seem  impos- 
sible to  the  average  lizard,  and  where  progressive 
dessication  appears  to  be  the  rule.  It  is  frequeritly 
found  in  localities  which  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
as  peculiar  enclosed  basins  of  lofty  cliffs  of  super- 
heated rocks,  like  Granite  Creek,  or  narrow 
cations  leading  down  from  hills  or  mountains  where 
the  heat  is  intense  and  the  conditions  almost 
impossible  at  times  for  human  beings.  Like  the 
rattlesnake,  it  is  considered  a  menace  to  life, 
and  is  invariably  de.stroyed  by  Mexicans  and 
Indians.  Charles  Frederick  Holder. 
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Perfect  Shoes 

and  Perfect  Shoe 
Service   By  Post. 

We  have  perfected  distinctly 
new  and  superior  methods  of 
s/joivwg  and  fitti?ig  our  shoes 
to  patrons  at  a  distance  which 
enables  you  to  take  advantage 
of  our  extraordinary  shoe  service 
no  matter  where  you  live. 

On  request  we  will  furnish  you  with 
carbon  prints  of  the  seasonable  models 
— real  photographic  reprodiictiofis  of  the 
shoes  themselves— 7x9  inches  in  size. 

Wc  will  forward  your  selections  by 
first  express  and  charge  them  to 
your  account,  if  you  now  have  one 
w  ith  us  or  care  to  open  one  by  furnish- 
ing the  usual  commercial  references. 

We  keep  perfect  records  of  all  our  fittings,  and 
after  your  first  order  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
specify  the  kind  of  shoes  you  want,  by  wire  or  post, 
and  the  proper  shoes  will  go  forward  at  once,  on 
our  usual  guaranty  of  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  methods  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  usual 
mail  business, but  are  a  real  departure — ?in  extension 
of  our  well  known  personal  service — bearing  the 
same  relation  to  ordinary  methods  that  our  shoes 
do  to  ordinary  shoes.  Our  ready-to-wear  shoes, 
on  strictly  custom  lines  and  of  custom  quality,  sell 
from 

7  Dollars  Upward 
Shoes  to  Individual  Measure 

8  Dollars  Upward 
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Fme  Shoes  for  Men  and  Women 


1  East  35th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


183  Michigan  Ave 
CHICAGO 


Republic  Tires 


Our  Staggard  Tread 
;  a  smooth  tread. 


REPUBLIC   RUBBER   CO.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

f^dOfl    Concrete 

PORTLAND  <^  CEMENT 

CAREY'S  FLEXIBLE  CEMENT  ROOFING 

is  the  one  positively  standard  roof.  Standard  in  manufacture,  standard  in 
quality,  standard  in  thickness  and  in  weight,  year  in  and  year  out  the  world 
over.     The  ideal  roofing  for    alt    buildings^  and_an_purpose^.   ^arnple 


^  J\  nnO  KILLED  BY 
r^/\    I    O    SCIENCE 

By  the  wonderful  bacteriological  preparation,  discovered  and  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Danysz,  of  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  Used  with  strik- 
ing success  for  the  past  few  years  iu  England,  France,  and    Russia. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS 

contains  the  germs  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  rats  and  mice  only  and  is 
absolutely  harmleu  to  birds,  human  beings  and  other  animals. 

The  rodents  always  die  in  the  open,  because  of  feverish  condition. 
The  disease  is  also  contagious  to  them.  Easily  prepared  and  applied. 
How  maeh  to  use. — A  small  house,  one  tube.  Ordinary  dwelling,  three 
tubes  (if  rats  are  numerous,  not  less  than  6  tubes).  One  or  two  dozen  for 
large  stable  with  hay  loft  and  yard  or  5,000  sq.  ft.  floor  space  in  buildings. 
Price:  One  tube,  75c;  3  tubes.  $1.75;  6  tubes,  $3.25;  one  dozen,  $6.00. 

INDEPENDEXT   ClIEMICAI.    COMPANY 

Sa  Old  8IIP,  New  York  CItr 


The  HoAvard  Watch 


The  great  Railroads  of 
the  country  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars 
for  automatic  signal  sys- 
tems to  safeguard  life  and 
property. 

The  signal-man  by  means  of  auto- 
matic levers  works  all  the  switches  in 
the  yard  and  prepares  for  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  every  train. 

Time  is  a  factor  in  all  traffic  mat- 
ters and  the  signal   system,   perfect  as 


it  may  be,  depends  after  all  upon  the 
man  who  works  the  levers  and  the 
trainmen  who  observe  the  signals- 

Back  of  the  signal  system  is  the 
time  inspection  service  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  employees'  watches. 

The  time  inspectors  of  i8o  leading 
Railroads  of  America  have  officially 
approved  the  HOWARD  watch  for 
Railroad  service. 

A  Howard  is  always  worth  what  you  pay 
for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch— from  the  17- 
jewel  in  a  Boss  or  Crescent  gold-filled  case  at 
$35.00;  to  the  23-jeweI  in  a  14k.  solid-gold 
case  at  I150.00 — is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 


L 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD 
your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  D,  and  we  will 
the   watch  buyer. 


Watch.      Find  the   HOWARD  Jeweler  in 
know, 
send   you  a  HOWARD    book  of  value  to 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


J 


Over  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing    has  given  our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.     Everything  of  the  best  for 

ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN,  PARK, 
STREET,  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants.  Roses.  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail,  postpaid — safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  If  in  want  of  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  i, 
112  pages.  If  Seeds,  Bulhs,  Roses,  Palms,  Ferns,  Geraniums  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  general,  Catalogue 
No.  2,  168  pages;  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of  superb  and  choice  CANNAS— the  queen  of  bedding 
plants.  P.^ONIES  and  other  perennial  hardy  plants  in  large  supply.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best 
and  save  you  money.     56  years.     1200  acres,  44  greenhouses.  ■*  (6> 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


Box  63,  PalnesvUle,  Ohio 


ASPARAGUS 

My  stock  of  choice  roots  for  iqio  is  ver 
largeand  extra  fine.  Six  varieties  of  healthy 
thrifty  one  and  two  year-old  roots.  Specia 
prices  on  large  orders.  Complete  cullura 
directions  with  each  shipment. 

Wr 

Vin 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Best  of  the  Hedge  Plants — an  ideal  liedge  for  lawn  purposes.  A 
quick  grower.  No  tliorns.  Easily  trained.  California  Privet  is 
generally  known  and  universally  popular.  Particularly  suitalile 
for  private  grounds.  Perfectly  hardy  and  almost  evergreen.  Large 
stock.     Prompt  shipments.     Order  early. 


ARTHUR   J.   COLLINS.    Box   "  C."    Moorestown.  N.  J. 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET 


GIVES  A  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR  AND  RICH  COLOR  TO  SOUPS,  SAUCES. GRAVIES  ETC. 

USED   BY   LEADING  CHEFS  AND     \mmtU.\tM3mXf  THE    PALISADE   MFG  CO 

EMINENT  TEACHERS  OF  COOKERY    j|Tlyliil li?jilb_'^'^'-'NTON  AV^.WEST  HOBOKEN.N.J 
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Automobiles  and  Motor  Accessories  a'^^'^-ra uLtJ 

— ted    advertisements 


of  many    things    necessary    to    the    motorist.      All    sorts    of   information   will    be  furnished  upon  request. 
Address  Automobile  Department,  133-137  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


•TfTa^Tigi 


First  in  Rank  Among  Motor  Cars 

Not  in  quantity  oi  output — but  first  in  qualit})  of  its  entire 
output,  year  in,  year  out. 

Not  in  price — hut  first  in  value — the  highest  worth — in  every 
part — that  can  be  put  into  a  motor  car.  All  at  the  fairest 
possible  total  price. 

Not  only  first  in  consistency,  but  first  in  records  made  in  Amer- 
ica's severest  and  most  decisive  reliability-contests — theGlidden 
Tours  of  1 907,  '08  and  '09— the  famous  Wilkes  Barre  Midwinter 
Endurance  Run — the  Standard  Oil  Fuel  Economy  Trophy  Com- 
petition— and  others. 

"PREMIER"  means  "First  in  Rank"  and  the  Premier  Car 
has  proved  itself  first  in  ranl^  among  motor  cars. 

Get  the  full  facts — Inspect  the  1910  models — have  a  de- 
monstration at  your  Premier  dealer.  Read  "How  to  Buy  a 
Motor  Car."  We  have  secured  a  number  of  copies  of  this, 
one  of  which  we  will  send  you  free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it. 

PREMIER  MOTOR  MFG.  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


-\be 


a 


_  ,  Automobile 

rmo(  a  Tires 


Are  Made  for  Those  Seeking  Quality,  Not  Price 
Nothing  Common  Used  But  Sense 
Address  THERMOID  RUBBER  CO. 


Care  of 
Automobiles 

Sy  BURT  J.  PARIS 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

yHIS  PRACTICAL  LITTLE  HAND-BOOK 
tells  everything  worth  knowing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  absolutely  non-technical.  The  author 
has  drawn  upon  many  years  of  observation  and 
personal  experience. 
At  all  Bookstores,  $1.00  net,  postage  4  cents  or 

DOUBLEDAY.     PAGE     &     CO.,     Publishers 
NEW  YORK 


133    East    16th  Str, 


QOLJSJ 
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SOME  GENERAL  HINTS  FOR 
GOLFERS 

ON'T  play  too  much  golf  if  you  want  to 
get  on  in  the  game.  Three  rounds  a  day- 
are  too  much  for  any  man,  and  if  he 
makes  a  practice  of  playing  them  whenever  he 
has  the  opportunity,  his  game  is  sure  to  suffer. 
He  often  says  that  his  third  round  is  the  best  of 
the  day.  But  what  about  the  first  next  morning? 
Two  rounds  a  day  are  enough,  and  these  two 
rounds  on  three  days  of  the  week  are  as  much  golf 
as  is  good  for  any  player  who  does  not  want  to 
become  careless  and  stale. 

Remember  that  the  player  who  first  settles  down 
to  the  serious  business  of  a  hard  match  has  the 
advantage.  In  a  majority  of  cases  concentrated 
purpose  is  the  secret  of  victory. 

You  must  be  thoughtful  if  you  want  to  get  on 
in  golf.  Most  players  when  they  make  an  excep- 
tionally good  stroke  gaze  delightedly  at  the  result, 
and  then  begin  to  talk  about  it  as  to  exactly  how 
they  did  it,  though  it  must  be  obvious  that  for 
that  good  result  to  have  been  obtained  the  stroke 
must  have  been  played  in  a  particularly  correct 
and  able  manner.  Unless  by  pure  accident,  no 
good  ever  comes  of  a  bad  stroke.  When  you 
have  made  a  really  wonderfully  good  shot  —  for 
you  —  bring  yourself  up  sharply  to  find  out 
exactly  how  you  did  it.  Notice  your  stance,  your 
grip,  and  try  to  remember  the  exact  character 
of  the  swing  that  you  made  and  precisely  how  you 
followed  through.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  do 
the  same  thing  next  time  with  great  confidence. 
Usually  when  a  player  makes  a  really  bad  stroke 
you  see  him  trying  the  swing  over  again  —  with- 
out the  ball  —  wondering  what  went  wrong.  It 
would  pay  him  much  better  to  do  the  good  strokes 
over  again  in  the  same  way  every  time  he  makes 
them,  so  as  to  impress  the  method  of  execution 
firmly  upon  his  mind. 

Take  more  risks  when  you  are  down  to  your 
opponent  than  when  you  are  up  on  him.  If 
you  play  a  difficult  shot  successfully,  the  cir- 
cumstance will  probably  have  some  effect  upon  the 
other  man. 

It  is  a  mistake  continually  to  exercise  extreme 
caution.  One's  play  is  severely  cramped  by  an 
excess  of  care. 

Try,  whenever  possible,  to  make  matches  with 
opponents  who  are  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  yourself.  This  will  do  your  game  more 
good  than  playing  with  an  inferior  player  against 
whom  you  will  always  be  liable  to  play  in  a  care- 
less manner. 

Always  make  an  effort  to  improve  your  game, 
and  do  not  content  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
you  go  out  on  the  links  for  the  exercise  only.  It 
is  more  difficult  or  less  pleasant  trying  to  play 
better  than  it  is  to  go  on  continually  in  the  same 
old  way. 

When  making  a  match,  do  not  try  to  get  a  greater 
allowance  of  strokes  than  that  to  which  you  are 
entitled  on  your  handicap,  alleging  to  your  oppon- 
ent that  the  said  handicap  is  an  unfair  one.  Your 
opponent  may  think  you  are  a  little  tpo  "keen"; 
and  if  he  grants  your  improper  request,  and  you 
should  then  win  the  match,  he  may  think  some 
other  things  besides. 

Remember  that  more  matches  are  lost  through 
carelessness  at  the  beginning  than  through  any 
other  cause.  Always  make  a  point  of  trying  to 
play  the  first  hole  as  well  as  you  have  ever  played 
a  hole  in  your  life.  The  favorite  saying  of  some 
players:  "I  never  try  to  win  the  first  hole,"  is  the 
most  foolish  thing  ever  said  in  connection  with 
the  game  of  golf.  Win  as  many  holes  as  you  can 
in  the  early  part  of  the  game.  They  may  be 
useful  for  you  to  fall  back  upon  later  on,  and  in 
any  event  you  are  that  much  to  the  good. 

Harry  Vardon, 
in  "The  Complete  Golfer." 


February 
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A  NEW  FAST  TRU SCOTT  FAMILY  LAUNCH. 


E&!4  FT  SBEED  \Z  MILES.  OW-'MAN  CONTROL 

5PEED.  COMFORT  an<i  SAFETY  COMBINED. 

KE  rr  AT  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO  BRANCHES. 

HUSCOJT  B0ATNF6.CO..STJOS£P]i,MICH. 


/   Save     Your    Garbage     Troubles 

Ever  wished  for  a  garbage  can  in  which 
garbage  cannot  freeze  in  winter  —  and 
stink  in  the  summer?  A  can  in  which  flies  cannot 
breed  and  then  spread  typhoid  germs?    A  can 

having  a  cover  which  every  time  closes  tight  automatic- 
ally —  and  cannot  be  opened  by  prowling  dogs  and  cats  f 
A  can  which,  being  out  of  sight,  does  not  disfigure  the- 
back  yard  ?  A  can  which  is  practically  indestructible  ?  The  Stephen- 
son Undergroutid  Garbage  Receiver  has  all  these  advantages.  My 
receivers  are  gold  direct.  For  the  satisfaction  of  yourself,  your 
husband,  your  maid,  and  your  garbage  man  you  should  at  least 
I)  m-ike  L'ncler-'round  Asli  ^"^'"^  f"""  ^''''y  illustrated  descript-ons  of  my  Underground 
ivcrs'which  are'rtreproof'—  G.nbage  Receivers  and  names  and  addresses  of  hundreds  of  pleased  users. 

;"mn|s°ZliouYsewS  '^ ■  H-  STEPHENSON,  MFR.,  26  Farrar  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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The  Most  Commodious 
of  All  Electrics 


; 


If  you'll  examine  all  the  electrics 
you'll  see  that  the  Rauch  &  Lang  is 
the  roomiest. 

The  car,  unlike  others,  is  actually 
spacious  inside. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
known  as  the  most  luxurious  car  on 
the  market. 

The  seats  are  wide,  deep  and 
comfortable.  You  never  get 
cramped. 

The  long  wheel  base  and  effi- 
cient springs  make  the  car  ride  so 
easily  that  you  can  travel  the 
whole  day  without  feeling  the  least 
fatigue. 


what    is    correct    and    we    know  how 
to  produce  it. 

The  fact  that  the  demand  for  our 
electrics  last  year  was  nearly 
double  the  number  of  cars  made 
shows  what  an  extraordinary  ma- 
chine we  turned  out. 

The  Car  That's  Safe 

Any  woman  can  run  the  car 
safely. 

All  the  power  and  a  strong  brake 
are  controlled  through  one  simple 
lever. 

The  car  can't  possibly  start  'til 
this  lever  is  first 
in  the  neutral  po- 
sition. 

Vet    all    power 

can    be    shut    off 

instantly  with  the 

lever  in  any  position. 

The  car  is  proof  against 

carelessness  on  the  part  of 

the  operator, 

has  proven  to  be  the  best  car  made 
for  hilly  cities.  It  will  go  as  far  on  one 
charge  as  you  will  ever  care  to  ride  in  a  day. 


Actions 

and 

Reactions 


Rudyard 
Kipling 


A  Son^ 
of  the 
English 


For  this  well-known  poem,  which  is  a  typical 
example  of  Mr.  Kipling's  superb  rendering 
of  heroic  and  national  thought  in  verse, 
Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  has  prepared  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  illustrations.  There  are 
thirty  full  pages  in  color,  ten  full  pages  in 
black  and  white,  and  pen  decorations  on 
every  page.      Net  $7.50  (postage  30c.) 


Mr.  Kipling's  new  volume  of  stories  contains 
a  wonderfully  varied  and  characteristic  col- 
lection. The  contents:  "An  Habitation  En- 
forced," "  With  the  Night  Mail,"  "  A  Deal  in 
Cotton,"  "The  Mother  Hive."  "Little  Foxes," 
"  The  Puzzler,"  "  Garm — A  Hostage,"  and  "  The 
House  Surgeon."  Illustrated  $  1 . 5 0 .  Also  in  the 
leather  Pocket  Kipling.     Net  $  1 . 5  0  {postage  8c.) 

Rudyard    Kipling's    Books    in    Full    Size 

Pocket  Edition  of  volumes  marked  **  bound  in  flexible  red  leather.  e< 
**Puck   of   Poole's  Hill.       Illustrated       **The  Day's  Work.      $1  50. 
incolor.     $1.50.  **Stalky&Co.     $1.50. 

**Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.     $  1 .  30. 
**Life'8  Handicap;  Being  Stories  of 

Mine  Own  People.      $1.50. 
**The  Kipling  Birthday  Book.  $1 .00. 
**Under  the    Deodars,    The    Phan- 
tom 'Rickshaw  and  Wee  Willie 
Winkie.      $1.50. 


They.      Special    Holiday    Edition. 

Illustrated  in  color.     Fixed  price, 

$1.50  (postage   10c.) 

•""Traffics  and   Discoveries.     $1.50. 

•'The    Five    Nations.     Fixed    price, 

$1.40  (postage  lie.) 
"*Jui,t  So  Stories.  Fixed  price,  $1.20 
postage  17c.) 
The    Ju«t   So   Song   Book.     Fixed 

pricf^,  jl  .20  (postage  6c. j 
Collect   d  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    1  lied   price,  $1.60    (post- 
age 14( 


»*Kim.    $1.50. 

DouBLED.AY\  Page  &  Co.,  133 


net,  $1.50  {postage  Sc.) 
*The  Light  that  Failed.     $1.50. 
^Soldier  Stories.     $1.50. 
*TheN«ulahka  (With  Wolcott  Bal- 

estier).     $1.50. 
^Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads 

and       Barrack -room      Ballads. 

$1.50. 
^Soldiers  Three,  The   Story  of  the 

Gadsbys,     and     in    Black     and 

White.     $1.50. 
^Many  Inventions.     $1  50. 
*From    Sea   to  Sea.     Fixed    price. 

$1.60  (postage  14c.) 
*The    Seven    Seas.       Fixed    price. 

$1.40  (postage  14c.) 

East    Sixteenth     Street.     NEW    YORK 


The  Brushwood  Boy.     F; 

$1.50  (postage  8c.) 
With  the  Night  Mail.     Fixed  price, 

$1.00  (postage  I Oc.) 
Kipling  Stories  and  Poems  Every 

Child  Should  Know.     Net  $120 

(postage  12c.) 


TRAFFIC  IN  BOGUS  ANTIQUES 

A  BULLETIN  issued  on  November  24, 
igog,  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturers, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
at  Washington,  contains  information  of  value  to 
collectors.  The  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  on  request;  it  is  No.  3644.  It  is  of 
such  unusual  interest  that  we  reprint  it  in  part: 

Consul  Maxwell  Blake,  in  writing  from  Dun- 
fermline of  the  frauds  which  are  still  perpetrated 
on  the  inexperienced  collector  of  old  silver  and 
china  and  period  furniture  by  dealers  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  Europe,  says: 

"The  United  States  is  reputed  by  the  well- 
informed  to  harbor  more  'artistic  atrocities'  that 
were  purchased  as  genuine  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  we  may  see  even  a  greater  flux 
of  pseudo  works  of  art  to  American  shores  unless 
these  frauds  are  detected  by  Government  experts, 
or  rejected  by  the  public  taste.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  state  facts,  not  opinions,  and  it  is 
not  addressed  to  the  experienced  collector.  A 
real  service,  however,  may  possibly  be  conferred 
by  warning  the  inexperienced  —  those  who,  per- 
haps, go  abroad  for  the  first  time  and  find  the  curi- 
osity shops  places  of  interest,  and  many  of  whom, 
doubtless,  can  little  afi^"ord  to  be  so  heavily  penal- 
ized for  their  credulity  by  antique  dealers. 

"Just  now  miniatures  and  decorated  snuff 
and  patch  boxes  are  being  most  extensively  col- 
lected by  Americans.  These  and  other  such  small 
'articles  of  vertu'  are  manufactured  by  dextrous 
copyists  and  are  readily  procurable  by  the  gross. 
No  one  not  possessing  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
great  experience,  and  discrimination  should  ever 
allow  himself  to  be  tempted  to  purchase  miniatures 
unless  he  is  content  to  possess  a  cabinet  of  for- 
geries. The  vast  quantity  of  bijouterie,  Dresden, 
and  Battersea  enamel  ware  that  is  just  now  flood- 
ing the  market  is  made  on  the  Continent,  prin- 
cipally for  the  American  trade.  Apart  from  the 
painting  on  these  boxes, which  is  poorin  quality  and 
generally  a  crude  copy  of  some  original  example, 
if  one  will  observe  closely  it  will  be  revealed  that 
the  rim  to  which  the  top  is  hinged  is  artificially 
colored,  and  that  the  evidences  of  fresh  glue  exud- 
ing from  underneath  is  a  further  betrayal  of  its 
modern  and  hasty  origin. 

"Color  prints  are  almost  as  difficult  to  judge 
as  miniatures  and  snuff-boxes,  since  in  the  past 
they  have  been  very  legitimately,  and  sometimes 
very  beautifully,  copied.  But  many  of  these  fine 
reproductions,  which  originally  were  only  intended 
as  such,  have  been  converted  into  'antiques,'  to  be 
sold  to  the  inexperienced  at  much  enhanced  prices. 
It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  accepted,  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  know,  that  genuine  old 
prints  and  engravings  are  never  to  be  found  on 
the  bargain  counter  by  the  amateur  collector. 

"old    marks"    on    china    meaningless 

"The  collection  of  china,  likewise,  must  inevit- 
ably lead  the  novice  to  an  even  more  hopeless 
plight.  Genuine  examples  of  Dresden,  Chelsea, 
Worcester,  or  Bow  are  worth  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold;  yet  what  one  may  fondly  imagine  to  be  a 
convincing  piece,  with  its  refined  decoration  and 
simple  gilding,  bearing  the  golden  anchor,  is 
not  a  bit  of  old  Chelsea,  but  a  'fake'  made  by 
well-known  firms  on  the  Continent.  Only  the 
uninitiated  now  put  any  reliance  in  'old  marks.' 
They  are  meaningless,  and  are  freely  applied  to 
modern  copies  with  open  and  notorious  forgery. 
There  are  occasionally  some  rare  pieces  of  china 
and  pottery  yet  to  be  procured,  as  well  as  genuine 
examples  of  the  more  recent  periods  of  some  of  the 
notable  factories  (usually  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury), such  as  Derby,  Worcester,  Spode,  Coalport, 
and  Rockingham  china,  and  Wedgwood,  Spode, 
Mason  and  other  Staffordshire  potteries.  But 
even  then  such  pieces  should  be  purchased  only 
under  expert  advice  and  with  a  written  guaranty 
of  genuineness. 

"With  reference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  written 
guaranty,  the  English  courts  have  recently  sus- 
tained the  contention  that  if  a  false  description  of 
an  antique  is  given  in  the  invoice,  the  purchaser 
is  entitled  to  full  recovery.  The  written  guaranty 
is,  therefore,  far  from  being  valueless,  and  should 
always  be  insisted  on  as  a  protection.  Further- 
more, any  evasion  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a 
dealer  to  give  one  should  be  accepted  as  a  token 
of  his  dishonesty. 

"Before  leaving  the  subject  of  china  it  might  be 
stated  that  Cromwellian  coins  of  small  denomina- 
tion, wholly  worthless  to  the  numismatic  collector, 
bring  from   ten  to  fifteen  times  their  face  value 
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The  "First  and  Foremost"   Electric 


THE    Baker    was    the   first   electric    ever    built,    and    it    is    still    the    foremost 
electric.       Its  builders    have    had    twice    the    experience    of    most    makers: 
and  the  experience  shows  in  every  detail  of  every  Baker  model.      No  other 
electric  embodies  so  many  fine  points  of  mechanical  superiority  as  the  Baker; 
no    other    is    so    graceful    in    design  —  so    supremely    luxurious    in    finish    and 
appointments. 

Baker  Clectdcs 

are  the  Acknowledged  Standard  of  the  world.  Their  pre-eminence  is  unassail- 
able because  it  is  based  on  all-around  superiority.  The  name  Baker  stands 
for  all  that  is  best  in  a  motor  car  —  Handsome  Bodies  —  safe  control,  reliable 
brakes,  ample  speed,  great  mileage,  and  absolute  dependability  under  all 
conditions.  AH  new  models  have  our  improved  bevel  gear  shaft  drive  trans- 
mission—the greatest  improvement  ever  inade  in  electric  motor  car  construction. 
It  requires  no  adjustment,  and  its  constant  lubrication  gives  practically 
unlimited  life,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  car  the  longer  it  is  operated. 
This  new  drive  entirely  eliminates  all  chain  troubles  and  puts  the  Baker  so 
far  in  advance  of  all  other  electrics  that  comparison  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  public's  appreciation  of  TSaker  quallt.r  and  inechaiiloal  efflcieiioy 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  Baker  Electrics  exceeds 
the  demand  for  all  other  electrics  combined.  The  Baker  Is  the 
car  that  sells  because  It  satisfies. 


Write    for    handsome 
many  exclusive  impro-v 


the   new   models   and    their 


THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  38  West  80th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


T/:e  Oldest  a,id  Large 


ctnrcrs  of  Electric  Motor  Ca 


SCOTT    ADIE 

LT  D. 

The  Royal  Scotch  Warehouse 
115,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

A  Few 
Specialties 


-55^ 


Scotch  Tweeds 

Real   Homespuns 

Reversible  Cashmeres 

and 

Real  Vicuna  Cloths 

Travelling  Rugs 

and 

Car  Rugs 

in  great  variety 


Exclusive  Designs 

Best  Qualities  Only  and 

Most   Up-to-Date  London 

Tailoring 


Patterns  and  Sketches 
Post  Free 


Telegrams  : 
*  Scott  Adie,  London  '* 


THE    D.    B.   WOBURN   COAT 


Telephone : 
9899  Central 


€^l)t  Zxi^totxat  of  ail  fl^otor  €>fl0 

LUBROLEINE  OILS 

'•MAKE  MOTORS  MAKE  GOOD" 

Ct)e  fine0t  lubricants  tftat  monep,  time,  anD 
tbe  most  improtJeD  mctboDs  of  manufacture 
can  proDuce. 

Cost  no  more  tban  otber  ftigt)  --  sraDe  oils. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

FISKE   BROTHERS   REFINING  CO. 

ESTABLISHED   1870 

24  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


European  Properties 
to  Lease  to  Americans 


THE  DEMAND  by  our  well-to-do 
readers  for  residential  property, 
gentlemen's  country  seats,  estates 
and  town  houses  abroad,  has  increased  so 
that  Country  Life  in  America  has  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  connections  with 
representative  and  reliable  foreign  real 
estate  brokers. 

If  you  intend  spending  a  season  abroad 
in  1910,  and  want  to  lease  a  home  or  an 
estate,  write  us  exactly  what  sort  of  a  place 
you  require,  and  our  Readers'  Service, 
without  charge,  will  endeavor  to  find  it 
for  you.     Write  to 

Manager  Real  Estate  Department 

Country  Life  in  America  New  York. 
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//  you  wish  to  purchase  live-stock        r^  f-\  T  T  IVT  n^   \)   \' 
write  the  Readers'  Sen'ice  ^^  W    U    IN     1     K     I 
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I  WT   A    M     I'OST    HOLE    and 
1    W    J\.  l\     WELL    AUGER 
Buys  Itself  in  Two  Days 

Does  a  clay's  work  in  t\\  o  Iiours.  Digs  a  3-foot  hole  in  any  kind 
of  soil,  wet  or-drv,  in  three  minutes.  Bites  its  way  throiiijh  solid 
clay,  hard  pan.  sand,  gravel.  If  it  isn't  the  best  you  ever  saw, 
get  your  money  back  on  request  from  dealer.  With  our  simple, 
cheap  pipe  extensions  it's  easy  to  di^  40  to  60-foot  wells. 
Thousands  in  use.    Good  dealers  every  wliere  have  it. 

Kememberthe  name.  IWAN.     Ma.ie  l^y  Iwnn  Bros. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  today,  nu-ntionini;  his  name  for  free 

book  "  liasy  Di^rt^in^;."  full  of  tips  on  diyfing  methods.  Dept.  106. 

I\VA\'  BROS.,  ^uuth  ISend,  liid. 


THE  FARM  LIBRARY 


containing:  "Soils,'*  "Farm  Animals,"  "Farm  M; 
illustrated  from  photographs.  Books  sold  separal« 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1910  model 
"Ranger"  Bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  roithout   a  cent  depostl. 
Prepay  freight  B.t^A  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
on  every  bicycle.    FACTORY  PRICES  on  blcyclei. 
tires  and  sundries.     />o  no*  *«}' unti4  yoa  MCeiveout 
catalogs  and   learn  oar  unheard  of  prices  &ii\  marvelous 
special  offer.  Tire».  coaster-brake  rear  wheels,   lamps,  lundriei.  A»///>-«V«. 
MEAD    CYCLE    CO.  Department  S-210  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Standard  Marine 
Engines 

Over  100,000  H.P.  in 
service. 

That  the  STANDARD 

has  been  selected  for  the 
finest  yachts  and  launches 
built  this  year  and  nowr 
building  for  the  coming  sea- 
son is  but  another  proof  of 
their  popularity. 

A  well  developed  prod- 
uct built  by  an  old  estab- 
lished company. 

If  you  are  interested  in  re- 
sults w^rite  for  our  catalogue. 

Immediate  Deliveries 
^uilt  in  sizes  from  8  to  2000  H.  P. 

STANDARD  MOTOR  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

172-180  WHITON  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Yacht  "Heather."  winner  of  the  New  York-Bermuda  Ocean  Race 
Equipped  with  40-50  H.  P.  "STANDARD"  Engine. 


among  purveyors  of  'fake'  antiques,  since  they 
can  be  embedded  in  a  tray  or  the  bottom  of  a  punch 
or  toddy  ladle  to  convince  the  gullible  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  purchase. 

"The  forger  of  old  English  silver  has  been  some- 
what restrained  by  fear  of  the  law,  which  makes 
the  sophistication  of  hall-marks  in  Great  Brit- 
ain a  very  hazardous  occupation.  Likewise,  the 
almost  prohibitive  prices  for  which  Early  English 
silver  is  offered  confine  its  collection,  generally 
speaking,  to  connoisseurs.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  fakir,  however,  is  none  the  less  occasionally 
exercised  to  insert  into  some  late  piece  or  mod- 
ern copy  old  marks  taken  from  an  article  of  little 
value.  Beyond  the  actual  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal,  specimens  of  the  Late  Georgian  period  are 
worthless,  yet  they  are  now  being  extensively  col- 
lected by  many  dealers  throughout  Great  Britain 
for  sale  to  American  customers,  who  willingly 
pay  from  ten  to  twenty  times  their  trade  value. 

MUCH   FAKED   SHEFFIELD   PLATE   OFFERED 

"It  is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  attempt  to  dis- 
pel the  threefold  illusion  that  old  Sheffield  plate 
is  to  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  the  United  King- 
dom; that  It  is  as  valuable  as  silver  of  the  same 
period,  and  that  the  genuine  can  easily  be  detected 
tiom  the  spurious  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  discern- 
ible subsurface  of  copper.  Now  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  much  modern  electroplate  is  done 
on  a  copper  body,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old, 
riie  precise  difference,  however,  between  the 
old  and  the  new  is  that,  with  respect  to  the  former, 
file  silver  was  first  fused  and  beaten  on  to  a  copper 
block,  the  whole  slug  afterward  being  worked 
into  shape  by  hand;  whereas,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  process  of  electroplating  in  1840,  or  there- 
abouts, the  article  to  be  silvered  was  mechanically 
evolved  and  the  silver  instantaneously  applied  by 
means  of  the  electro  process.  The  results  of  these 
two  methods  are  vastly  dissimilar,  for  instead  of 
the  play  and  accident  of  light  on  a  beaten  and 
uneven  surface,  which  imparts  one  of  the  chief 
charms  to  the  hand-wrought  process  there  is,  when 
the  silver  has  been  mechanically  applied,  only 
an  assertiveness  and  garish  regularity  of  surface. 
Genuine  old  Sheffield  plate  in  its  original  and 
unrenovated  condition  is  worth  about  80  per  cent, 
as  much  as  modern  silver,  and  about  25  per  cent, 
of  silver  of  a  contemporary  period.  It  is,  how- 
ever, worth  five  or  six  times  the  commercial  value 
of  'faked'  Sheffield  plate,  with  which  in  no  other 
way  can  a  comparison  be  made.  Literally  tons 
of  faked  Sheffield  plate  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured, most  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  finds  its  way 
to  America  and  the  colonies. 

"With  respect  to  pewter,  the  love  for  which  did 
not  assert  itself  until  long  after  most  of  it  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  melting  pot,  it  might  safely  be  said 
that  95  per  cent,  of  all  one  could  find  through 
England  and  Scotland  has  been  made  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Likewise,  practically  all  the  'old 
Dutch '  brass  articles,  such  as  alms  dishes,  plaques, 
candlesticks,  and  jardinieres,  are  of  modern  make, 
although  they  may  reach  the  dealer  via  Holland. 
The  production  of  'old  masters'  and  ancestors 
continues  a  lucrative  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
it  being  a  matter  for  serious  regret  that  the  talent, 
and  sometimes  even  genius,  suggested  by  these 
fraudulent  works  of  art  should  be  abased  to  such 
mean  ends. 

CLEVER  RUSE  OF  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE   DEALER 

"Difficulties  thicken  as  the  subject  of  old  English 
furniture  is  approached.  Large  stakes  are  here 
frequently  played  for  and  the  cunning  of  the  dealer 
amounts  to  sheer  genius.  Illustrative  of  this,  an 
instance  of  recent  occurrence  may  be  cited:  What 
purported  to  be  some  exceptionally  rare  Chippen- 
dale chairs  were  sold  by  a  well-known  dealer  to 
a  certain  nobleman  who  unhesitatingly  accepted 
the  dealer's  word  that  they  were  genuine.  Some 
time  after  this,  however,  the  services  of  an  expert 
were  employed  to  further  examine  them,  when  it 
was  revealed  that  a  swindle  had  been  perpetrated, 
the  chairs  being  nothing  more  than  fine  modern 
copies.  The  customer  informed  the  dealer  of  this 
discovery,  demanding,  on  penalty  of  exposure,  that 
the  full  purchase  price  be  immediately  refunded. 
Much  to  the  purchaser's  surprise  the  dealer  refused 
to  make  restitution  under  circumstances  which  he 
alleged  involved  both  his  reputation  and  his  honor. 
But  to  put  it  differently,  if  the  customer  would 
simply  state  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  purchase, 
then  he  (the  dealer),  knowing  the  chairs  to  be 
genuine,  would  thank  him  for  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  recover  them,  but,  it  must  be  dis- 
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WESP 

ANTI-SKID  CmP 


eecf 


THE  MOST  ESSENTIAL 
PART  OF  EVERY 
CAR'S     EQUIPMENT 


%s««g^ 


YOU*VE  simply  got  to  have  Weed  Chains.  No 
experienced  motorist  will  leave  his  garage  without 
Weeds  tucked  away  in  his  car.  If  it  isn't  raining  or  snowing  it  is 
likely  to  before  you  get  back.  Weed  Chains  are  positively  as  "necessary 
as  gasolene."  They  have  proven  their  effectiveness  durmg  many  years  of 
service.  They  are  not  an  experiment.  They  made  the  New  York-Paris  Race 
possible.  They  are  used  by  the  winning  cars  in  every  Glidden  tour.  They  are 
on  practically  every  car  when  there  is  danger  of  skidding — in  fact,  they  are  an 
absolute  necessity.     You  can't  get  along  without  them  so  buy  a  set  to-day. 

Here  are  some  Weed  Chain  Facts.  They  eliminate  the  only  danger  left  in  motoring  because  they 
prevent  skidding.  They  enable  every  automobile  to  climb  hills  easily.  They  secure  positive  trac- 
tion. They  prevent  slipping  or  sliding  over  ice-covered  pavement,  slippery  or  **  greasy  "  asphalt. 
You  can  travel  over  snow-covered  roads  or  highways  deep  in  mud.  In  fact,  you  go  anywhere 
anytime  with  Weed  Chains.  Weed  Cross  Chains  are  specially  hardened — our  process  of  harden- 
ing lengthens  the  life  of  the  Cross  Chains,  thereby  enabling  them  to  outlast  and  outwear  other  so- 
called  anti-skidding  devices.  Check  coupon  below  for  our  interesting  little  non-skid  folder.  It 
contains  valuable  information  that  you  ought  to  know. 

WARNING :— Weed  Chains  are  imitated.  If  you  value  your  safety  beware  of  the  imitation. 
Genuine  Weeds — real  Weeds  have  Brass  Plated  Cross  Chains  and  the  word  "  Weed  "  is  stamped 
in    the    hooks.     Insist    upon   getting   Weed    Chains    with    the    Brass    Plated  Cross  Chains.     They 


make    motoring    safe- 
constantly  creeping. 


-comfortable — enjoyable.     They  cannot    injure    your    tires    because    they    are 


Besides  Weed  Chains  we  also  make 

NON-FLUID  OILS 


MEZGER  AUTOMATIC 
WINDSHIELD 

Up  in  a  jiffy  — down  in  a  jiffy.  Just 
as  easy  as  taking  off  a  derby. 

SOOT-PROOF  SPARK 
PLUG 

You  can"t  short-circuit  this  plug.  It 
puts  the  soot  where  it  won't  do  any 
harm. 

CONNECTICUT  IGNITION 

Everything  for  ignition.  Other  makes 
are  sold  "as  good  as  Connecticut'* — 
there's  a  reason. 


iLvery  particle  lubricates.  Ooes  farther 
than  any  other.  All  lubrication  —  abso- 
lutely nothing  else. 

MoToRoL 

Use  it  and  take  the  hills  on  "the  high." 

JONES  SPEEDOMETER 

Absolutely    accurate  — the  only  speed- 

JONES  ELECTRIC  HORN 


We  fill  mail  orders  only  if  you  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  address,  so  that  we  can 
adjust  the  matter  with  him. 


It  protects  you  against 
the  shoddy  substitutor 
and  the  shoddy-service 
price  cutter. 


UNITED  MANUFACTURERS 
76th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 

Please   send   me   information  about 


Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

Non-Fluid  Oils 

Connecticut  Ignition 

Jones  Speedometer 

MoToRoL 

Jones  Electric  Horn 

Soot-Proof  Spark  Plug  ..    

Mezger  Automatic  Windshield 

Name  

Address 

Dealer'sName 

Address 
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Easiest  to  Operate  on  the  Road,  Safest  of  All  to  Use 

,  Tircstonc 

DEMOUNTABLE  RIMS  Oukk  Detachable  or  Regular amcher 


Enable  you  to  change  your  tires  any- 
where, without  loss  of  time,  annoying 
exertion  or  even  tire-pumping. 

Abolish  the  lug  and  staybolt  nuisance 
of  other  rims. 

Do  not  limit  you  to  one  change  for  each 
inflated  tire  you  carry  and  then  leave  you 
worse  off  than  ever  at  the  next  puncture. 
You  can  still  make  any  desired  number  o{ 


Unlock  the  rim  with  damaged  tire,  and 
substitute  a  spare  rim  with  already  in- 
flated tire.  No  loss  of  time;  no  exer- 
tion or  annoyance  ;    no  tire-pumping. 

changes  on  the  wheel  just  as  if  only  the 
regular  quick  detachable  rims  were  used. 

They  will  take  your  Firestone  or  any 
other  standard  make  of  tire. 

Specify  with  Firestone  tires  on  your  new 
car  and  get  a  practical  equipment  in- 
stead of  a  makeshift. 

Have  them  applied  to  your  present  car 
and  retain  your  present  tires  in  use. 


Send  now  for  Demountable  Rim  Book  and  name  of  nearest  demonstrating  dealer 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  C0.2:pl£  i^cWT^S^^^^  OHIO. 

Direct  Factory  Branches:  Boston,  Mass.,  145  Columbus  Ave.;  Chicago,  111.,  1442  Michigan  Ave.;  Cleveland.  Ohio,  1918-22 
Euclid  Ave.;  Detroit.  Mich..  240-2  JefFerson  Avenue;  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  957  South  Main  Street;  New  York  City,  233 
W.  58th  Street;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  256  North  Broad  Street;  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  5904  Penn  Avenue;  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
Cor.  23rd   and  Olive  Streets;   Seattle.  Wash..  918  East  Pike  Street.      Branches  and  Offices  Almost  Everywhere  Else. 


Navigating  the  Air 

PUBLISHED    UNDER    THE   AUSPICES 
OF  THE  AERO  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

HTHE  personal  experiences  of  twenty-four  men 
who  are  distinguished  to-day  in  the  art  and 
science  of  flying.  This  book  gives  for  the  first 
time  an  authentic  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
this  new  science.  Among  the  contributors  are: 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  Wright  Brothers, 
Lieut.  Lahm,  John  P.  Holland,  and  many  other 
famous  aeronautical  specialists. 

Thirty-two  'pages  of  photographs  showing  important  devel- 
opments in  aerial  navigation.     N'et  $1.50  (postage,  15c.) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,   133  E.  l6tK  St.,  N.  Y. 


rinctly  understood,  only  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  an  ordinary  sale.  The  dealer  thereupon 
offered  about  $1,000  over  and  above  the  sum  for 
which  the  chairs  had  previously  been  purchased. 
Tothis,  of  course,  the  nobleman  demurred,  protest- 
ing that  he  desired  no  profit  from  an  unfortunate 
venture,  but  in  the  end,  in  order  to  secure  the 
recovery  of  his  money,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
acquiesce  in  this  extraordinary  proposal. 

"The  chairs  having  been  duly  returned,  no  great 
time  elapsed  before  another  customer  took  their 
purchase  under  consideration.  A  sale  had  now, 
however,  become  much  simplified,  for  not  only 
could  the  source  of  the  purchase  be  pointed  to 
with  pride,  but  actually  the  check  was  exhibited, 
showing    beyond    all    doubt   that   the   chairs   had 

been  purchased  from  Lord ,  the  well-known 

collector,  at  a  price  indicative  of  their  apparent 
worth.  Thus  the  dealer,  shadowing  his  own  dis- 
honesty by  this  clever  ruse,  contrived  to  snatch 
even  a  further  profit  out  of  this  second  and  more 
unscrupulous  transaction. 

'Tt  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  such  episodes 
are  a  daily  occurrence  in  the  antique  trade,  except 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  ignorant  purchaser 
seldom  gets  in  exchange  for  his  investment  even 
so  much  as  a  good  modern  copy.  Many  so-called 
antique  shops  actually  carry  on  business  without 
having  one  genuine  piece  of  antique  furniture  in 
their  establishments.  Fine  pieces  of  period  fur- 
niture bring  higher  prices  in  London  than  in  New 
York,  and  the  mexperienced  American  collector 
has  little  chance  of  outwittmg  the  alert  dealers 
and  connoisseurs  of  England  when  it  comes  to 
securing  something  for  nothing.- 

OTHER  PITFALLS  FOR  THE   INEXPERIENCED  COL- 
LECTOR 

'Tn  Holland,  old  chests,  cabinets,  desks,  and 
chairs  of  little  value  are  collected  and,  after  being 
veneered  with  cheaply  made  marquetry,  are  sent 
to  Great  Britain.  Old  oak  beams  from  demol- 
ished churches  or  granaries  are  likewise  in  con- 
stant demand  for  conversion  into  Jacobean  refec- 
tory tables  and  Queen  Anne  furniture.  Mid- 
Victorian  pedestal  sideboards  are  amputated  into 
specimens  of  Robert  Adam,  and  conventional 
inlay  suitable  for  Sheraton  furniture  is  cut  out  by 
machinery  and  supplied  in  any  quantity  to  those 
who  have  skill  and  inclination  to  fabricate  antiques. 
Grandfather  clocks  are  frequently  made  up  of  such 
incongruities  as  a  modern  dial  with  a  forged 
maker's  name  and  date,  an  old  case  patched  up 
and  set  off  by  modern  inlay,  and  perhaps  works  of 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Grandfather  chairs  are 
also,  almost  without  exception,  modern,  or  old 
frames  debauched  by  new  cabriole  or  claw-and- 
ball  legs.  Violins  signed  Stradivarius  or  Jacobus 
Stainer,  surreptitiously  hidden  in  rubbish  heaps, 
are  replaced  by  others  as  soon  as  sold.  'Old' 
armor,  medals,  and  medallions,  all  of  modern 
origin,  abound  in  rich  profusion.  'Antique' 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  paste  jewelry 
everywhere  intrudes  itself.  A  flood  of  cheap  and 
inartistic  Japanese  ware  is  also  pouring  out  over 
the  country;  prints,  gold  lacquer,  cloisonne  enamel, 
ivory,  and  bronze  contributing  a  full  share  to  the 
swelling  volume  of  alloys  and  commercial  antiques. 

"To  successfully  collect  nowadays  requires 
expert  knowledge  and  technical  training,  since  it 
may  be  generally  stated  that  nothing  but  the 
veriest  trash  is  to  be  found  in  90  per  cent,  of  the 
antique  shops  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  secure  genuine 
antiques  would  better  make  up  their  minds  that 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper  in  the  end, 
to  purchase  only  on  expert  advice  or  of  dealers 
willing  to  give  a  written  stipulation  that  all  articles 
sold  are  guaranteed  to  be  approximately  of  the 
period  represented,  and,  with  respect  to  English 
furniture,  that  no  carving,  inlay,  or  repairs  not 
frankly  admitted  have  been  added;  purchase  money 
to  be  refunded  should  any  of  these  statements 
prove  on  examination  to  be  untrue." 

HOW  TO  PRUNE  FRUIT  TREES 

THE  object  of  pruning  is  to  keep  the  tree  open 
and  well  balanced.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
year  from  planting  it  should  be  pruned 
only  enough  to  keep  it  in  shape  and  to  prevent 
limbs  from  making  a  disproportionate  growth. 
Quinces  should  be  pruned  vigorously  every  year, 
cutting  back  from  one-halfto  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  tree  to  form  an  open  head  so  that  the  light 
can  penetrate  the  north  side  of  the  tree.  Pear, 
cherry  and  plum  trees  need  very  little  pruning 
after  they  commence  bearing,  except  cutting  out 
dead  wood.  D.  Macpherson. 
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—the  theatre,  shopping,  calling  or  evening 

functions,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Town  and  Country  15-30  H.  P.  is  "the  car  luxurious."      It 

is  designed  and  built  throughout  to  embody  the  fullest  degree  of  richness,  refine- 
ment, elegance  and  convenience  for  town  and  country  use. 

Its  motor  is  so  quiet  and  evenly  balanced  that  neither  sound  nor  vibration  is  noticeable. 
It  is  so  powerful  that  every  road  hill  is  taken  with  ease,  so  flexible  and  can  be  turned  in  so 
short  a  space  that  progress  through  congested  city  thoroughfares  is  made  quickly  without 
jerking — silently. 

Limousines  and  landaulets  are  fitted  with  electric  light,  clock,  note  pad,  cigar  lighter, 
speaking  tube.  The  design  and  finish  being  the  expression  of  the  greatest  elegance,  luxury 
and  refinement. 
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Tbc  Sturdiest  Car 

The  yearly  depreciation  of  Stearns  Motor  Cars,  as 
compared  with  other  makes,  is  very  small.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  our  closed  cars,  as  Stearns  Limousines 
and  Landaulets  after  five  years  of  service  are  in  very 
good  order  and  in  steady  daily  use. 

Stearns  cars  have  more  reserve  power  than  any  car 
of  like  rating  of  any  make — the  reserve  force  in  a  Stearns 
engine  is  what  has  made  Stearns  power  famous. 

We  spend  extravagantly  in  the  making,  where  the 
expenditure  adds  to  the  strength. 

That  is  why  the  Stearns  costs  more  than  common 
cars. 

But  that  is  also  why  the  Stearns  endures. 

All  Stearns  cars  are  equipped  with  Continental 
Demountable  Rims. 


Therefore  tKe  Ultimate 

No  car  is  more  luxurious  or  aristocratic. 

It  is  mechanically  perfect,  the  sturdiest  made  and 
therefore  the  ultimate  car. 

Most  Stearns  owners  have  owned  other  makes.  It 
has  seemed  natural  for  them  to  progress  gradually 
through  varying  grades  of  quality  until  they  reached 
the  Stearns  —  the  ultimate  of  excellence.  But  once 
Stearns  owners,  they  have  settled  down  into  a  con- 
tented pride  of  ownership. 

The  car  shown  above  is  the  famous  15-30  H.  P.  Stearns  Lim- 
ousine Town  and  Country  Car.  It  can  also  be  had  in  landaulet, 
touring  car  or  toy  tonneau  body. 

A  more  powerful  car,  of  equal  quality  and  luxury,  will  be 
found  in  the  30-60  H.  P.  chassis. 

Licensed  under  the  Selden  patent. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M.  (33) 


THE  F.  R  STEARNS  Cg        CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

TlieWhiie Line  Iladiaior belonfs  to  the  Stearns 
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.c  Riding  Car  In  The  "World 


A  Vanderbilt  "Winner, 


v,Has  Amazed  Motordom  by  Its  Long 
]     Non-Stop  Mile-a-Minute  Runs 

Few  cars  endure  the  tremendous  strain  of  a  mile-a-minute  speed  for  any  great 
distance  without  stopping. 

In  the  Vanderbilt,  the  Marmon  "  Thirty-two"  stock  car  won  the  Wheatley  Trophy,  going 
the  190  miles  in  190  minutes  without  a  stop. 

In  the  Atlanta  Races,  the  Marmon  "  Thirty-two"  stock  car  won  the  120  mile  race  in 
109  minutes  without  a  stop. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Races,  the  Marmon  "  Thirty-two  "  stock  car  won  the  100-Mile  Race 
in  107  minutes  (on  a  one-mile  circular  track),  without  a  stop. 

From  the  inception  of  its  racing  career,  at  the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  Races  last 
August,  the  Marmon's  superb  stability  —  even  more  than  its  speed  —  has  made  it  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  strenuous  long-distance  events. 

The  same  stability  has  been  proved  in  Glidden  Tours  and  other  reliability  contests, 
year  after  year. 

No  other  car  has  ever  proved  so  convincingly,  by  every  known 
test,  that  it  has  the  STABILITY  to  endure  and  satisfy  under 
hard  service. 

The  Marmon  is  manufactured  (not  merely  assembled)  by  a  company  known  to  buyers 
of  high-grade  machinery,  the  world  over,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

One  chassis  only — the  "Thirty-two" — with  option  of  body.  32-40  H.  P.  Weight  2300 
lbs.     Complete,  high-class  equipment.     ^2650. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.  (Estab.  1  85 1)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Bronze  Metal  DORIC 


244  inch  "  SPF.CIAL,"  $36  I      BEST 
A  L   T  O  C  L  ()  C  K    ^  WORLD 


\^ 


"CHELSEA" 


Bronze  Metal  GOTHIC 
8-Day-High  Grade 

CLOCKS 

Illustrating  a  few  examples  of  these  world  renowned  clocks 

You  want  the  Best?     ASK  for  the  "CHELSEA"  Clock 

Especially  desirable  for  Presentation  Purposes 

WEDDING    PRESENTS.    REGATTA    PRIZES,    ETC. 

ch  ■•  Boudoir  •■  Gothic  or  Doric,  price  $2 1 .  dainty  and  useful.  The  Ship's  Bell  Clock  in  many 
lusive  cases,  are  unequalled  for  use  on  Yachts,  in  Residences.  Clubs,  etc.  Catalog 
CHELSEA  CLOCK  CO..   16  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

SHIPS  BELrcLocK  On  Sale  by  LEADING  HIGH-CLASS  JEWELERS-Ask  for  the  "CHELSEA" 


The  2'. 
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A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITORS 

IF  YOU  are  a  gardener,  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  now  is  the  time  when  you  ought  to 
be  doing  your  planning.  To  that  end  we 
publish  in  March  our  big  double  gardening  num- 
ber. This  year  we  hope  to  have  a  bigger,  better, 
more  beautiful,  more  helpful  garden  number  than 
ever  before. 

Detailed  description  of  the  contents  is  unneces- 
sar\  lure,  because  it  appears  on  page  395,  in  "The 
Talk  of  tile  Office." 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  this  special 
number,  the  two  series,  by  Mr.  Butler  and  the 
Dimocks,  will  be  omitted  in  March.  In  April 
will  appear  one  of  Mr.  Butler's  funniest  stories  — 
"Chesterfield  Whiting";  in  the  series  on  Cana- 
dian life  we  have  a  stirring  chapter  —  "The 
River  Driver  of  Quebec." 


LAWN  NOTES 

EARLY  spring  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
your  newly  made  lawn,  although  it  may 
be  sown  at  any  time  if  water  is  sufficientl) 
plentiful  to  keep  the  seed  from  drying  out. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  is  the  best  to  sow.  It  does 
not  start  quickly,  however,  so  that  it  is  well  to  put 
with  it  a  little  red  top  and  white  clover.  These 
come  up  very  quickly  and  make  a  good  showmg 
the  first  season,  but  are  finally  choked  out  by  the 
blue  grass,  A  good  mixture  consists  of  three 
bushels  of  blue  grass,  two  pounds  of  solid  red  top 
and  two  pounds  of  white  clover.  For  use  on  steep 
banks,  add  to  the  above  a  pound  of  timothy  to 
each  bushel  of  blue  grass. 

In  sowing,  scatter  the  seed  evenly,  then  rake  it 
into  the  ground  and  roll  evenly. 

If  a  grass  cover  is  desired  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  sow  oats  with  the  grass,  cutting  them  off 
when  six  inches  high.  Keep  this  coarse  lawn  well 
trimmed,  and  do  not  allow  the  oats  to  go  to  seed. 

Do  not  run  a  mower  over  a  newly  made  lawn; 
cut  the  grass  for  the  first  time  by  hand.  After  the 
grass  is  once  cut,  keep  it  well  trimmed,  mowing 
it  especially  often  durmg  the  cool  weather  ot 
spring  and  early  autumn.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
lawn  to  leave  the  clippings  upon  it  occasionally, 
but  of  course  a  lawn  is  always  improved  by  a  light 
raking.  Use  a  wooden  rake  or  one  with  rounded 
tines,  so  as  not  to  tear  out  the  roots.  Keep  the 
grass  closely  trimmed  about  the  shrubbery  with 
hand   shears.  J.    S. 


CANNING  EGGS 

THE  home  manager  who  keeps  a  small  flock 
of  hens  (and  often  she  who  keeps  a  large 
flock,  too)  knows  that  several  times  in 
the  year  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  fresh  egg  supply. 
Setting  time,  moulting  time  and  severe  winter 
weather  are  the  periods  which  try  cooks'  souls. 

The  following  inexpensive  plan  for  regulating 
the  egg  supply  has  stood  the  test  of  years  in  our 
family,  no  failure  having  resulted  when  directions 
have  been  carefully  followed,  and  pertecth' 
fresh,  sound  eggs  have  been  put  into  clean,  dr\ 
cans,  covered  by  thoroughly  dried  coal  ashes  — 
not  wood  ashes  —  the  cans  being  turned  every 
third  day,  at  least,  on  side  or  end.  These  eggs 
have  been  used  throughout  six  and  eight  months 
for  the  most  delicate  cookery,  for  boiling,  poach- 
ing, etc.  True,  after  the  fourth  month  the  cook 
prefers  not  to  hard-boil  them  for  fear  the  white 
should  be  dark  colored,  though  the  egg  is  pure. 

We  melt  the  tops  ofl  old  quart  fruit  and  vege- 
table cans,  sift  coal  ashes  through  an  old-fashioned 
sifter,  both  cans  and  ashes  being  perfectly  dr\-. 
Then  a  heavy  cushion  of  ashes  is  placed  in  a  can, 
three  eggs  put  upon  this,  without  touching;  over 
these  ashes  are  filled,  then  another  layer  of  eggs, 
and  so  on  to  the  top,  the  eggs  being  entirel) 
separated  by  the  ashes,  and  a  heavy  cushion  of 
the  latter  topping  off  the  can.  Over  this  is  tied 
heavy  paper  bearing  the  date  and  number  of  the 
can  in  the  order  of  filling,  the  first  filled  cans  being 
first  used.  At  least  twice  a  week,  oftener  if 
possible,  these  cans  are  turned  on  the  sides  or 
opposite  ends  to  prevent  the  yolks  from  sinking 
through  the  whites  to  the  shells,  sticking  to  them 
and  thereby  inducing  decay. 

The  cans  may  be  used  again  and  again;  the 
ashes,  too,  by  keeping  both  in  a  dry  place. 

We  put  up  a  few  cans  whenever  eggs  are  plenti- 
ful, using  them  whenever  they  are  needed,  but 
the  principal  winter  and  spring  supply  is  packed 
in  September  and  October.  L.  B.  M. 


Perfection    m    Piano    Making 


THE 
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Quarter  Grand   Style  V,  m  figured  Makogany,  price  $650 

It    IS    tut  FIVE    FEET   LONG    and  m  Tonal    Proportions     a    Masterpiece 
or  piano    building. 

It  IS  Ckickering  ^  Sons  most  recent  triumpK,  tke  exponent  of 
EIGHTY-SIX  YEARS  experience  in  artistic  piano  kuilding,  and  tke  keir 
to  all  tke  qualities  tkat  tke  name  of  its  makers   implies. 

EXQUISITETONE. 
GRACE  AND  BEAUTY  OF  CASE  DESIGN, 
DURABILITY    OF   THE    HIGHEST    ORDER 

Chickering  PUnos  may  be  bought  of  a.ny  regular   Chickering  representati've  at  Boston 
prices  'with  added  cost  of  freight  and  delivery.     Our  literature  Tvill  be  sent  upon  request. 


Made     Solely     ty     CHICKERING     ^     SONS 


781  Tremont  Street,  cor.  Nortliampton 


Estatlished,  1823 


Mass. 


tting,  General  P.     .nger  A.ent,  366,    1158  or  1   Broadway,   N.  Y.,  or  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent. 


JRK     PKISS,    XtU     \.IKK 


